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PREFACE 


VOCATIONAL psychologists are frequently asked, "How good is the 
Kuder Preference Record (or the Crawford Spatial Relations, or some 
other test)?" The importance of such questions is brought out by the fact 
that, in one year, 20,000,000 Americans took a total of 60,000,000 tests 
(26) Testing IS indeed a "big business " It is the aim of this book to pro- 
vide the user of vocational tests with a detailed and objective answer to 
questions such as this, for a number of the most widely used and useful 
tests This IS done by bnngtng together the results of the significant re- 
search which has been done with each of these tests, by interpreting these 
findings in the light of recent developments in testing theory and practice, 
and by viewing each test in the perspective gained by those who are cur- 
rently using them in schools, colleges, consultation services, business, and 
industry 

But the objective of this book goes beyond that of providing a manual 
of currently usable tests, important though that is In bringing together 
and interpreting the results of research with existing tests, an attempt is 
made to familiarize the reader with the bibliographical sources and to 
take him through the processes of collection of data and synthesis of find- 
ings, so that he may develop the work habits and thought processes which 
will enable him, as new research is published and as new tests are put on 
the maiket, to evaluate instruments himself and to make new applica- 
tions Insofar as this goal is accomplished, the user of vocation tests will 
be enabled to keep abreast of progress in the field and to work on a high 
professional plane 

In this process, the student should develop an understanding of the 
basic procedures of the development of vocational tests It is true, of 
course, that most vocational counselors, psychometnsts, and personnel 
workers are and should be primarily users and interpreters rather than 
constructors of tests It is rare that real skill as test technician and as coun- 
selor are combined in one person But, to be an intelligent consumer. 
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one must be familiar with the procedures and problems involved in the 
development or manufacture of the product which is to be used This 
does not necessitate skill in manufacture, but it does require detailed 
knowledge of methods, materials and problems As each test is studied, the 
methods used in constructing, standardizing, and validating it will there- 
fore be described in some detail The underlying assumptions will be 
pointed out, and the validity of the criteria used will be considered Such 
knowledge is important in personnel selection, in which custom-built 
tests generally prove most effective, and in vocational counseling, in which 
generalizations are made on the of limited data 
As a result, the reader should become well acquainted with the demon- 
strated values and limitations of the most widely used vocational tests 
The word demonstrated should be emphasized, for during the past twenty 
or twenty-five years, and especially during the past decade, a great deal of 
research has been carried on and published on the validity of vocational 
tests There is no longer any excuse for depending primarily on hunches 
as to the vocational significance of special aptitude tests, nor for going to 
the other extreme and concluding that, since "a test tests only what it 
tests," one can conclude nothing from psychological test results concern- 
ing vocational promise Both of these attitudes and piactices were wide- 
spread during the 1930's, when validity data were sketchy and often dis- 
appointing For example, the O’Connor Tweezer Dexteiity Test was fre- 
quently used as one indicator for dental training, on the basis ol the test 
author's unsupported statement that it should be valid for dentistry, and 
on the basis of logical analysis Some counselors and personnel workers, 
however, impressed by the lack of expected validity in some of the tests for 
which criterion data had been obtained, refused to concede any predictive 
value to tests, maintaining that aptitudes are too highly specific for per- 
formance on one laboratory task to predict performance in a real life 
situation Enough data have now been accumulated so that a more 
realistic and pragmatic approach is possible the counselor can know, 
from experimental evidence, a good deal about the nature of the trait 
being measured and about its r 61 e in vocational adjustment His interpre- 
tations of test results can therefore be based on objective evidence or, 
when the evidence does not go far enough, on logical analysis which uses 
fact rather than fancy as a starting point 

It IS not meant to imply, however, that we now know all we need to 
know about aptitudes and interests, nor about the instruments which we 
use to measure them On the contrary, there are still many gaps in our 
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knowledge, some of them surprising indeed after a generation of creative 
work, For example, such a simple question as that of the maturation of 
clerical aptitude as measured by the Minnesota Vocational Test for 
Clerical Workers (speed and accuracy of name and number discrimina- 
tion) has not been answered, despite some beginnings, or, putting it in 
practical rather than theoretical terms, we do not yet know at what age 
It IS legitimate to use adult norms for the Minnesota Clerical Test, and 
at what ages comparison should be made only with boys or girls of the 
same age level The question of the relationship between two and three- 
dimensional spatial visualization has not yet been finally answered, funda- 
mental though It IS to the use of the Minnesota Spatial Relations and 
Paper Form Board Tests in shop work as opposed to drafting Even apart 
from somewhat theoretical questions there is still much to be done The 
norms for one of the most valuable group tests of intelligence, the Ameri- 
can Council on Education Psychological Examination, for example, are 
still entirely based on college freshmen, research has shown that scores in- 
crease with age in college (see p 115). but we have practically nothing 
concerning the occupational significance of A C E scores at any age, 
something that it would seem both logical and important to have for use 
in counseling college students This point is dwelt upon briefly, partly in 
order to stress the fact that, although we know a great deal about the 
significance of many tests, there are still great gaps in our knowledge, and 
partly in the hope chat the pointing out of some of these gaps will result 
in further research along lines which will round out our knowledge 

One of the principal weaknesses in the measurement movement has 
been the excessive individualism of the research which has been carried 
on Individualism has been good in that it has encouraged branching out 
in new directions and trying out new possibilities, but it has been bad in 
that It has resulted in the scattering of efforts and in the frequent drop- 
ping of a good idea after it has been barely tried For every research 
project comparable to Strong's persistent study and refinement of his 
Vocational Interest Blank throughout the past twenty years, there are 
several like Zyve’s Scientific Aptitude Test and Bernreuter’s Personality 
Inventory, whose initial promise have never been adequately explored. 
This is partly because the test authors, often for excellent reasons, did not 
follow up their initial work, partly because the research earned on by 
other people with these instruments has generally been unco-ordinated 
and incidental 

For test development work to be fully effective, two things are needed 
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in addition to those which have characterized it so far One of these is the 
periodic and systematic review of work with specific tests or types of tests 
This should be more detailed, critical and creative than the periodic re- 
views published m the Review of Educational Research by the American 
Educational Research Association, it should be more regular and more 
co-ordinated than the excellent reviews which occasionally appear in the 
Psychological Bulletin and Psychological Review as a result of the activi- 
ties of individual psychologists, and it should be more integrated and 
pointed toward action than Euros’ Mental Measurement Yearbooks (126) 
It IS hoped that this book will serve this purpose, pointing out im- 
portant research that needs to be done to round out our knowledge of 
vocational tests and stimulating psychologists, vocational counselors and 
personnel workers to carry out appropriate research projects There 
should in time he a committee of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, the National Vocational Guidance Association, and the American 
Management Association whose function it is to plan and co-ordinate 
such critical and constructive reviews The second major need in the 
development of vocational testing is an extension of this function from 
systematic review and suggestion to systematic planning and execution of 
research Such a committee should take the initiative in encouraging re- 
search along needed lines, partly by publications and talks at professional 
meetings, and partly by a program of grants-in-aid of suitable research As- 
sistance should even be provided m planning and financing major re- 
search projects for the large-scale study of a number of importan t and re- 
lated problems The Minnesota Mechanical Abilities Project of the ig2o’s, 
the Minnesota Employment Stabilization Research Institute of the 1930’s, 
Strong’s work m vocational interests, Thurstone’s work on primary men- 
tal abilities, Kuder's work on primary interests, the United States Em- 
ployment Service's work on the development of basic occupational test 
batteries should be multiplied and, in some cases, expedited as they could 
be only in a nationally sponsored and co-ordinated plan 

A few words should be said about the selection of tests discussed m this 
book No attempt is made to cover all tests, or even all tests of some 
value Annotated catalogues of tests arc available from publishers and 
distributors such as the Psychological Corporation, Science Research As- 
sociates, World Book Company, and California Test Bureau Too many 
treatises of testing are little more than annotated catalogues Instead, a 
number of tests have been selected for detailed consideration because they 
measure aptitudes or traits of demonstrated importance, are typical of 
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others designed to measure the same characteristics, are as readily ad- 
ministered and scored as others of their type, and, particularly, have been 
sufficiently studied so that something is known both concerning the 
nature of the characteristics measured and the validity and usefulness of 
the measuring instrument In a few instances this last, most fundamental, 
consideration has been departed from in order to permit brief discussion 
of what appears to be a promising technique deserving of more extensive 
and thorough study In addition, briefer mention is made of certain other 
tests which merit discussion because they are widely known even though 
of little or no vocational value Discussion of some tests seems forced 
upon one by the extent of their use in industry, even though neither their 
proved nor probable value to the counselor or personnel man justifies 
giving them space Similarly, the use of Wechsler-Bellcvue part-scores as 
indices of special aptitudes by many clinical psychologists dealing with 
problems of vocational adjustment makes it necessary to consider that 
topic, even though there is as yet little occupational evidence to justify 
such a practice The tests discussed include all but six of the 40 tests 
listed by Berkshire et al (83) as most commonly used in guidance centers, 
plus several less widely used but otherwise important instruments These 
authors state that some 20 of the tests surveyed appear to be "basic to the 
guidance function ” Similarly, the great majority of tests found, in a con- 
fidential survey of industrial testing, to be widely used are included in 
this treatise 

Apart from the annotated catalogue approach which has characterized 
a number of books on testing, several other approaches are possible One 
of these is the introductory survey of measurement theory and practice 
E B Greene’s Measuievients of Human Behavior (309) is one of the most 
widely used examples I Ins present book differs from such texts in that 
It assumes a knowledge of the fundamentals of measurement (of which a 
review is provided 111 Appendix A for those who need it), and in that it 
deals with the problems, methods, and results of vocational testing in an 
intensive and comprehensive manner It is designed to serve both as a 
handbook for counselors, psychometrists, and personnel workers actually 
using tests in practice, and as a text lor courses in the use of tests in 
counseling and selection 

Another approach in a book or course on testing is to teach the tech- 
niques of test construction and validation Clark Hull's Aptitude Testing 
(385), a classic in this field for more than a decade after its publication m 
the mid-twenties, illustrates this emphasis Adkins’ Construction and 
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Analysis of Achievement Tests (7) is a more recent manual, written for 
personnel selection Thorndike’s Personnel Selection (Sgga) is another 
There is a need for a text of this type, for use in courses on text construc- 
tion, but this book does not attempt to meet both needs 

Still another approach is that embodied tn Walter V Bingham’s Apti- 
tudes and Aptitude Testing (94), published under the aegis" of the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference in 1937, for a decade the standard text 
in courses on testing in vocational guidance, and now undergoing re- 
vision In his book, Bingham focuses attention on the constellations of 
abilities that play a part in success in the major occupational fields This 
occupational orientation is important, but in stressing it, something more 
important to the user of tests in actually understanding a person who has 
been tested is neglected This is the consideration of the question, "what 
does this test, and the score made on it by this person, tell me about fits 
vocational promise^" 

It IS around this question that the author has attempted to organize 
this book Experience as counselor, personnel consultant, supervisor and 
instructor has shown that the user of vocational tests in diagnostic work 
starts with data about the client, which he then synthesizes and interprets 
in terms of vocations It is true that he needs to make a decision as to 
what vocational goals are likely to be considered in order to select ap- 
propriate tests, and that this requires thinking in terms of occupations 
and constellations of abilities However, test batteries for occupational 
families are not yet developed to a sulTicient degree to make this the best 
approach in actually interpreting test results and counseling Instead, the 
psychologist or counselor must tease what meaning, suggestions, and 
contra-indications he can from the test and other personal data on hand 
In some of the most effective vocational counseling and personnel evalua- 
tion services vocational tests are used, not only for the occupational norms 
which permit comparison with successful workers, but also for the analysis 
of the psychological strengths and weaknesses of the client, which are then 
interpreted in terms of possible vocational opportunities This latter type 
of analysis requires thorough knowledge of the tests used, supplemented 
by detailed knowledge of occupations from first-hand experience and 
from psychological research This book therefore considers the topic 
stressed by Bingham, but emphasizes that which he played down, in the 
belief that this is more helpful to the user of tests Another unique feature 
in a text such as this is the material on the use of test results m counseling, 
that IS, on putting test results to work 
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It is the writer’s belief that this book should be of special value to voca- 
tional psychologists, personnel workers, and counselors in another way 
Great progress has been made in testing for vocational selection and 
guidance (the two go hand-in-hand) during the past ten years Much of 
this work has been published in the journals and monographs, much is 
still in the files of the military services, some is simply part of the folk- 
lore of vocational testing and counseling, known to some of those en- 
gaged in such work The writer hopes that, in drawing from intimate 
knowledge of these several sources, he has been able to make the most im- 
portant of these advances available to users of psychological tests in voca- 
tional guidance and selection If the work of the Aviation Psychology 
Program of the Army Air Forces has been drawn on more extensively 
than any othei single source, it is because the comprehensiveness and 
thoroughness of that program made it a unique source of materials on 
personnel testing 

In using this book as a text in a graduate course in vocational testing, 
the author uses four other instructional aids which may be of interest to 
other instructors Although they have been de\ eloped to supplement the 
book, they are independent of it as it is of them One of these aids is a 
Souuebook for Vocational Testing (Teachers College Bureau of Publica- 
tions), containing photo-offset reproductions of a number of the more 
significant original articles on the tests dealt with in this book, it is used 
to facilitate access to journal material and to train students to use reports 
of original research in evaluating and understanding tests The second is 
a Kit of Vocational Tests assembled by the Psychological Corporation 
and the College Bookstore, it contains manuals, scoring keys, and test 
blanks for all paper and pencil tests studied intensively in the course (the 
major tests treated in this book) Students thus have easy access to manuals 
and keys, and start their own lest libraries The third aid consists of 
copies of catalogues of selected test publishers, giving complete data on 
ordering and costs, this makes it unnecessary to include such transitory 
data in the text The fourth aid consists of a well-equipped testing labora- 
tory, in which supervised practice in testing is given 

It IS with mixed feelings that the author parts with this manuscript 
Based as it is on the findings of research m a rapidly developing field, it 
IS inevitable that even before it comes off the press some of the questions 
which have been mentioned as unanswered will have been answered by 
new investigations Some of the conclusions may soon need modification 
The indulgence of the reader is therefore requested when he finds that 
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the facta on which a generalization is based have changed The material 
in this book should nevertheless he of vital importance, if only as a back- 
ground against which to see the findings of new studies as they appear It 
IS the writer's intention to revise it periodically, as new tests and new 
findings require He will therefore welcome the co-operation of authors of 
research studies in sending him reprints of papers bearing on the sub- 
ject of this book By cutting down the time consumed in bibliographical 
research, this will make it easier to survey relevant material, improve the 
coverage ol the book, and speed up the preparation of revisions 

The acknowledgments due to others in connection with the preparation 
of this book are numerous, varied, and a source of such pleasure that I 
have looked forward to the writing of these paragraphs 

First, there are those from whose work I have learned much of what I 
know about testing Professor Donald G Paterson, Dean Edmund G Wil- 
liamson, and Dr John G Darley, of the University of Minnesota, the 
first-named an unseen friend whose correspondence over a period of sev- 
eral years has added to the professional stimulation provided by the pub- 
lications of the Minnesota researchers. Dr Edward K Strong, Jr, of Stan- 
ford University, whose woik in the measurement of interest first aroused 
ray interest in measurement, Drs Laurance F Shaffer, Neal E Miller, and 
Robert R Blake, at one time officially and respectively my chief, as- 
sociate, and assistant in the Aviation Psychology Program of the Army 
Air Forces, hut actually my helpful and stimulating colleagues in a num- 
ber of research projects, Dr John C Flanagan, now of the American In- 
stitute for Research, formerly director of the Aviation Psychology Pro- 
gram of the Army Air Forces, whose vision and singleness of purpose 
made that program both a landmark in the field of psychometrics and a 
most worth while professional experience for those involved in it, and 
Dr Harry D Kitson, my senior colleague, whose interest m improving 
the understanding of vocational tests by iheir consumers has been a con- 
stant encouragement in the preparation of this book 

Secondly, there are those who have contributed to the actual writing of 
the book by their careful reading and criticism of parts of the manuscript 
Dr Kitson read the first draft in its entirety, applying his skill and per- 
spective as editor of Occupations to the broader problems of organization, 
presentation, and interpretation Professor Paterson read selected chapters 
of which his experience in test construction and perspective as editor of 
the Journal of Applied Psychology made him a valued critic Dr Shaffer 
also found time in his busy schedule as Chairman of the Department of 
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Guidance, Teachers College, Columbia University, and editor of the 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, to read the introductory chapters, the 
chapters on tests of intelligence and of personality, and those on the use 
of test results, with unusual care and discernment Mr Bruce Shear, Di- 
rector of Pupil Personnel Services for Northern Westchester County, has 
made practical suggestions concerning certain chapters Charles N Mor- 
ns, my junior colleague, Stewart Murray, Director of Guidance for Nova 
Scotia, Vernon Wallace, Counselor at Brooklyn College, Davis Johnson, 
Counselor in the Vocational Counseling Service of New Haven, Joseph B 
Shay, Psychologist in the Jewish Vocational Service of Detroit, and David 
Lane, Associate Director of the Veterans' Guidance Service, Clark Uni- 
versity, read parts of the manuscrijvt as graduate students, checking many 
details, pointing out professorial obscurities, and encouraging me with 
their constant interest 

Thirdly, there are the authors and publishers who have graciously made 
possible quotation from their works, particularly to the American Book 
Co, the American Psychological Association, Henry Holt and Co, the 
Houghton Mifflin Co , Dr G Frederic Kuder, the McGraw-Hill Book Co , 
Occupations, the Psychological Corporation, the Science Research Asso- 
ciates, the Soctal Sctence Research Council, and the Stanford University 
Press In addttton. Dr Harold G Seashore of the Psychological Corpora- 
tion and Mr John R Yale of the Science Research Associates cooperated 
in supplying data and checking facts concerning certain tests 

The final word has been saved for the women and the children Miss 
Esther Grossmark, my secretary, has with patience and persistence super- 
vised part-time typists and sandwiched the typing of parts of the manu- 
script into a heavy workload, strengthened, no doubt, by the special in- 
terest of a student of psychology And my wife and sons have cheerfully 
spent innumerable weekends and evenings in other parts of the house 
and garden while the typewriter hammered away in the study, breaking 
the monotony occasionally with a pleasant word or an excited account of 
some neighborhood event 

Donald E Super 

Montclair, N J 
February, 
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CHAPTER I 


TESTING AND DIAGNOSIS IN VOCATIONAL 
COUNSELING 


The Nature and Purposes of Vocational Guidance and Counseling 

VOCATIONAL counseling has ttvo fundamental purposes to help 
people make good vocational adjustments and t o facilitate the smooth 
^ function ing of the soc i al economy through th e effec tive use of manpower 
These purposes imply that each individual has certain abilities, in- 
terests, personality traits, and other characteristics which, if he knows 
what they are and how they may be turned into assets, will make him a 
happier man, a more effective worker, and a more useful citizen Part of 
his education, that is, literally, “leading him out” or guiding his develop 
meiit and unfolding, therefore consists of helping him to get a better 
understanding of his aptitudes for acquiring various skills, his adapta- 
bility to differing types of situations, and his interest in the numerous 
activities in which he might engage Although less generally recognized 
as such, this self-understanding is just as much an objective of education 
as IS the development of an understanding of the world in which he lives 
A well-educated man is one who has achieved both types of understand- 
ing, a well-adjusted man is one who has been able to put these two types 
of knowledge to good use and has found a place for himself in society 
Some educational programs have assumed that the processes of mental 
discipline, intellectual development, and general education would result 
in the desired self-understanding However legitimate this assumption 
might be in an effective educational program, the result is not achieved 
in practice the Regents Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public 
Education in New York State, as reported in the monographs by Eckert 
and Marshall (234) and by Spaulding (729), made it clear that a large 
proportion of the products of our more or less traditional school systems 
have neither the self-understanding nor the understanding of the world 
around them that is necessary for good vocational adjustment or citizen- 
ship This lack of self-insight and of social understanding has been re- 

1 
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vealed by numerous other studies of the relationship of the vocational 
aspirations of youth to their abilities and to the opportunities open to 
them (ygg Ch a) 

This being the case, vocational guidance is needed, to focus attention 
on the information about self and occupations that is needed for good 
vocational adjustment and to guide the development of a genuine under- 
standing and acceptance of these facts Vocational guidance is, therefore, 
a dual process of helping the individual to understand and accept him- 
self, and of helping him to understand and adjust to society, it is both 
psychological and socio-economic 

What are the psychological processes necessary to bring about the 
understanding which experience alone so often fails to produce? They 
are, of course, those of vocational counseling And what is vocational 
counseling? It is the process of helping the individual to ascertain, 
accept, u nderstand, and apply the relevant tacts about himself to the 
|iertincnt facts about the o ccupationa l world which are as certained 
through incidental and plan ned exploratory activities The techniques 
of vocational counseling vary from case to case and from counselor to 
counselor, depending partly upon the counselee’s state of readiness and 
partly upon the time available to the counselor, the degree of skill he 
has attained, and his philosophy of counseling In many cases these 
techniques fall naturally into two categories those of diagnosis and 
those of treatment or counseling m the more limited sense There is, 
however, one important school of thought in guidance which is some- 
times described as opposed to the use of diagnostic activities, at least 
of the traditional varieties and in the traditional ways This point of 
view has been most ably and widely projroundcd by Carl Rogers and 
his students (639,640,641) and is known as nondirective counseling Be- 
fore embarking upon a discussion of the techniques of diagnosis prefatory 
to the intensive study of diagnosis through tests, some consideration 
should he given to this question of the role of diagnosis in vocational 
and educational counseling ~ 

To Diagnose or Not to Diagnose? 

Nondirective counseling is based on the assumption that the individual 
has, within himself, the resources necessary to the solution of his own 
problems yAll that he needs, according to this theory, is a permissive 
situation, one in which he can release his energies and bring these re- 
sources into play It is the counselor's role to create this permissive 
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situation and to release these energies He does this by creating a warm 
and understanding atmosphere, by accepting and reflecting the feelings 
of the client, and thus making it possible for the client to work out his 
problem in his own way 

Nondirective counseling originated in the treatment of behavior_pi;pb- 
lems by child guidance workers such as Jessie Taft working under the 
leadership of Otto Rank, and was referred to by them as passive, as con- 
trasted with active, relationship therapy It was further developed by 
Rogers in working with the more normal personality problems of 
adolescents and adults as well as with children's behavior problems 
(638,639,641), he and his students did a great deal to clarify the princi- 
ples. systematize the procedures, and broaden the applications of passive 
relationship therapy in research and in teaching as well as in clinical 
work, in the process it was renamed nondirective therapy Having 
demonstrated the values of nondirective counseling in dealing with 
certain types of personal adjustment problems, Rogers and some of his 
students have moved on to consider its application to problems of vo- 
cational and educational counseling (166,173,640) 

Having worked primarily in clinics and with the mild and moderate 
neurotics who turn to psychological clinics for help in quite dispropor- 
tionate numbers, Rogers has been impressed by the number of presumed 
problems of vocational adjustment which turn out to be problems of 
personality adjustment “For the nondirective counselor, vocational and 
educational difficulties ore personal problems ” "Following the view- 
point of this manual will usually demonstrate that the statement of a 
vocational or educational problem really disguises a deeper personal 
problem that must be handled before any real progress can be made on 
the manifest difficulty" (641 go and 104) * If Rogers and his students had 
worked in more normal situations, with a more typical sample of adoles- 
cents and young adults, they would have found that a larger percentage 
need vocational guidance but have no significant personality problems 
and are ready for the "progress on the manifest difficulty," for 
which, as Rogers states, neurotic clients are ready only after psycho- 
therapy The average high school pupil and college student does not 
need this (322) Indeed, one of Rogers’ students who works in a university 
guidance center reports that nondirective counseling seems appropriate 
in about twenty percent of the cases seen in that center (Arthur Combs, 

^ By permission from Counseling with Returned Servicemen, by C R Ro^rs and 
J L Wallen, Copyrighted 19451 Houghton-MiiHin Co 
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in an address at the 1946 Regional Conference of the Council of Guid- 
ance and Personnel Associations, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York) More 
research needs to be carried out on this question before a definite con- 
clusion can be drawn, but the evidence so far suggests that what Roger^ 
has demonstrated with clinic cases cannot be applied without modifica- 
tion to school, college, and normal adult cases 

This being so, Rogers' injunctions against diagnosis (e g , 641 5-6) can- 
not be lifted from his discussions of psychotherapy and applied to voca- 
tional counseling This is not the place to dwell upon the adequacy of 
Rogers' views on the wisdom pf avoiding the diagnosis of personality 
problems (see Patterson, 594), although it might be pointed out in passing 
that he does advocate some diagnosis when he writes (641 104) "The 
meaning of the personal relationship must be assessed [italics mine] What 
use IS the client attempting to make of his relationship with the counse- 
lor?" More important here is the fact that he states, in discussing a case 
(641 94), "True, the information was important m helping him to 
evaluate himself more realistically than he had previously, but only 
because the counselor allowed him to work through his attitudes and 
feelings about the situation in the light of the new information " In 
other words, diagnosis skillfully done, at the right stage, and integrated 
with the counseling, is often desirable 

As the writer sees it, Rogers' sketchily expressed and scattered views 
on diagnosis in vocational counseling amount to this many cases which 
seem to be problems of vocational and educational counseling are in 
reality personality problems, and therefore it is wise to use nondirective 
techniques at least in the first contact in order to establish the nature of 
the real problem, if or when the real problem is vocational or educa- 
tional, the diagnostic use of tests may provide needed and valuable in- 
formation concerning the client which he will want to take into account 
in making his plans, when such information is obtained and used, its 
emotional significance to the client needs to be worked out by non- 
directive methods, especially if the client is also working through prob- 
lems of personality adjustment 

Bragdon (116 81) and Fisher and Hanna (257) have reported in early 
studies, and the writer has pointed out in his text on vocational guidance 
(793 205,207,215), that many problems which appear to be vocational 
and educational are in reality personal, this has been a widely accepted 
fact among vocational counselors The evaluation of the client's reaction 
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to diagnostic data shared with him, combined with discussion (sometimes 
nondirective and sometimes rather directive in nature) designed to help 
him understand and accept the facts is similarly an old and widely-used 
technique of vocational counseling, as one who has observed many ma- 
ture and experienced vocational counselors at work can testify Rogers’ 
contribution seems to have been to stress these facts in a way which have 
brought them to the attention of other counselors who have been more 
directive in tlieir approach and who have tended to emphasize their own 
diagnostic activities at the expense of the client's understanding 

If Rogers' views are contrasted with those expressed by Williamson in 
his book on counseling (928 133-142) the error into which those who rely 
too much upon tests, or are primarily interested in problems of diagnosis, 
too easily fall will become clear The type of counseling outlined therein 
IS quite directive, as Darley expresses the same point of view in another 
book (igo 169). “the interview seems somewhat similar to a sales situa- ‘ 
_tiom since the counselor attempts to sell the student certain ideas about 
himself, certain plans of action, or certain desirable changes in atti- 
tudes The assumption is that since the counselor obtains the significant 
information by technical methods and is better qualified to understand 
their significance than the counselger he should seek to convey the in- 
formation to the client by ration^ m eans and to get him to adopt an 
appropriate plan of action lo quote Williamson (92B 13Q) "Ordi- 
narily the counselor states his point of view with definiteness, attempting 
through exposition to enlighten the student Williamson’s fallacy, like 
that of many who have been concerned more with the development of 
diagnostic techniques than with the development of individuals, seems 
to have been to expect the counsclee to gam insight by the same rational 
processes used by the counselor in making a diagnosis * As many other 
counselois have long known, and as Rogers has very effectively reminded 
us, the insight-^aini ng pi ocesses of the counselee are__g^^^V£,„aXl(L_iiot 
cognitive, they are emotional rather than ration al When obie ctive evi- 
ii client his subjective j:£a£Uons.JttLAtJlfied tci.tte 

aired and_ examined in a way peculiarly suited to nondir ectiv^ Ul f^ - 

“By permission from Testing and Counselmg in the High School Guidance Program, 
by J G Darley Copyrighted 1943, Science Research Associates 

® By permission from How to Counsel Students, by E G Williamson, Copyrighted 
1939. McGraw-Hill Book Co 

^The reader may wish to refer to the original context as Darley has indicated the 
belief that such quotations do not adequately represent this view see J Appl Psychol , 
V944, aB, 179-iBo 
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viewing If this type of diagno stic activity is ea rned gut w^ll, pr ogress in 

vocation al at^stmeiU will be facil itated 

Data Needed tn Vocational Diagnosis 

In order to evaluate a person’s vocational prospects, two types of in- 
formation about him are needed the psychological facts which describe 
his aptitudes, skills, interests, and personality traits, and the social facts 
which describe the environment in which he lives, the influences which 
are affecting him, and the resources which he has at his disposal To de- 
pend upon one type of fact to the neglect of the other is to be un- 
realistic and to disregard important elements in vocational adjustment, 
for the opportunities available to persons with similar aptitudes and 
interests may vary greatly, just as the abilities and traits of people in 
similar social situations differ from one person to the next It has, for 
instance, been demonstrated that many young men and women capable 
of benefitting from a college education do not attend college because of 
financial handicaps (234), just as many students who can afford to attend 
college drop out because of learning difficulties 

The fact that many psychological characteristics are best judged by 
means of tests which require special study and have the appearance of 
objectivity and concreteness has often led to the relative neglect of social 
factors m counseling by those trained to use tests, and to the neglect of 
important psychological factors by those not trained to use tests For 
these reasons it seems desirable, in considering the types of data needed 
in vocational diagnosis, to stress the need to obtain both types of in- 
formation and to use both testing and non-testing techniques More will 
be said later about the methods of gathering data, first let us focus on 
the types of data needed 

Psychological data needed include information concerning the gen- 
eral intelligence of the individual, that is, his ability to comprehend and 
use symbols or to do abstract thinking This academic aptitude is im- 
portant not only in school situations, but also in everyday life situations 
in which ability to analyze a situation or a problem, to draw conclusions, 
to generalize, and to plan accordingly, is needed Spiecial aptitudes must 
also be explored The work of recent years has shown that what has been 
thought of as general intelligence is, in reality, a combination of special 
aptitudes such as verbal comprehension, arithmetic reasoning, and 
spatial ability (2B1) For this reason data concerning strength or weak- 
ness in any one of these special areas must be obtained Other special 
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aptitudes -which play a part in clerical, technical, musical, artistic, and 
manual activities must be known. The subject’s interests, attitudes, and 
personality traits need to be assessed, in terms of their vocational implica- 
tions. And finally, data are needed as to the degree of proficiency which 
he has attained in using any of the skills which he has acquired 

Social data are needed in order to provide a framework in which to 
interpret the psychological data The occupational level of the parents 
plays an important part, for example, in determining the vocational 
ambitions of a youth and in his drive to achieve them, as well as in fixing 
the financial resources upon which he can draw in furthering his ambi- 
tions The vocational achievements of the subject’s brothers and sisters 
may be indicative of his own probable level of achievement, but this 
prognosis is modified, in turn, by the age of the parents and their fi- 
nancial independence It not infrequently happens that the youngest 
child fails to reach an occupational level as high as that of his siblings 
because of the need to contribute to his parents’ support just at the time 
at which he might have been going to college The industrial and cul- 
tural resources of the home and of the community, the educational 
experiences of the individual, his leisure-time activities, and his voca- 
tional experiences all need to be examined, m order that the resources 
open to him and the use he has made of them may be understood To 
draw the line between psychological and social data is obviously im- 
possible at times, for in finding out what influences have been at work on 
a person one also ascertains the ways in which he has reacted to them 

Techniques of Gathering Data 

With the improvement of testing techniques it has become possible 
to measure an increasing number and variety of important psychological 
characteristics In igiB intelligence was the only psychological char- 
acteristic of vocational significance which could be effectively measured, 
in 1926 manual, mechanical, artistic, musical and spatial aptitudes, and 
vocational interest, could be added to the list, although the measures of 
these characteristics were then quite new and therefore relatively little 
understood By iggS a considerable amount of information had been 
gathered about and by means of these instruments, they had been refined 
and improved, and attitudes and clerical aptitude had been added to the 
list of measurable entities In 1948, after the lapse of another decade, 
further improvements have been made in existing types of instruments, 
much more is known about them, and measures of personality have been 
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developed to a point at which they appear to have clinical validity even 

though their vocational significance is not clear 

Despite the great progress in psychological testing since World War I. 
the variety of characteristics which can be measured still leaves a 
great deal to be desired As is made clear in greater detail in subsequent 
chapters, the measuring instruments we now use even for the most ade- 
quately measured traits such as intelligence and vocational interest are 
still crude and only half-understood, those we use for measuring per- 
sonality traits such as general adjustment, introversion and the need for 
recognition are still in embryonic stages, and there are no methods of 
testing creative imagination, persistence, and certain other traits and 
abilities which are often assumed to be important and which laboratory 
studies and other types of investigations have suggested may actually 
exist 

For these reasons the psychological study of a person's abilities and 
personality traits requires more than testing techniques When a suitable 
lest IS available, its use will generally save time and obtain the informa- 
tion in a more objective, valid, and usable form than would otherwise 
be the case 1 his is especially true of intelligence, and it applies also to 
a variety of other traits But some tests measure aspects of ability or in- 
terest which are so narrow as to make their use dangerously misleading 
unless the data obtained with them are thought of as being only one 
small part of the aptitude picture, for example, the existing tests of 
musical talent do not measure anything as broad as that term implies 
but only certain minute aspects of musical aptitude They need to be 
supplemented by observation of musical performance, ratings by musi- 
cians, history of interest in musical activities, etc As the major part of 
this book H devoted to the uses of vocational tests, it is the purpose of this 
section to point out some things that tests cannot now do rather than to 
show ways in which they are useful It aims to indicate briefly the non- 
testing techniques which must be used in order to obtain a well-rounded 
picture of a subject, rather chan to discuss the useful testing techniques 

The interview is the most widely used subjective method of gathering 
personal data, as well as the principal treatment or counseling technique 
In diagnosis as m counseling, there are traditionally two divergent points 
of view concerning interviewing In one approach, the emphasis is on 
careful planning, in having a well-thought-out interview schedule or 
form which is to be completed during the interview The interviewer 
asks direct questions, using the phraseology of his schedule and adhering 
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to the order m which the questions appear on the schedule In the other, 
the nondirective approach, the interviewer merely sets the topic ('‘struc- 
tures the situation"), then accepts and reflects feeling in order to let the 
person being interviewed lead the discussion into the areas which are 
most important to him Although the interviewer may not gather data 
on exactly the topics which he had considered important, he does obtain 
material on the problems which are of most importance to the client, 
and therefore most important for diagnosis The Hawthorne Study well 
illustrates the development of this technique (637 Ch 13) A commonly 
used procedure is the patterned or semi-structured interview, in which 
the interviewer uses the schedule only as a guide In this semidirective 
type of diagnostic interviewing, the essence of the technique is to use key 
questions as a means of getting the person being interviewed to talk 
freely on important topics, in the anticipation that desired facts will be 
brought up in a context which makes their interpretation more complete 
than It would be if the facts were given briefly and in response to a 
direct question In either type of data gathering interview, and especially 
in the less directive type, it is possible to obtain information not only on 
factual Items such as those normally covered in the social history, but 
also on attitudes, ambitions, and other affective matters which con- 
stitute the psychological case history (see 96, and 768 Ch 3 and 4, for 
detailed discussions) 

~I^Questtonnaires are frequently used in order to obtain data such as are 
commonly gathered in the interview The writer has demonstrated that 
with literate subjects who want to co-operate this is an effective time- 
saver in collecting factual material (804), but it is much less useful than 
the interview as a means of gaining insight into the attitudes and feelings 
of any but the most frank and insightful of individuals Research by 
Landis (451) and others has showm that factual items are generally re- 
ported with considerable accuracy when the subject has come for coun- 
seling, although there is evidence (656) that others, whether subjected 
to diagnosis against their will or under scrutiny as applicants for jjosi- 
tions, yield to the pressure to falsify facts and improve appearances ^ 
much as they consider possible Useful material on attitudes can some- 
times be gathered by questionnaire methods, often by transforming the 
questionnaire into an attitude scale, but Spencer (733) has shown that the 
truthfulness of material obtained depends on the anonymity of the re- 
sponse and, by inference, on the confidence of the respondent in the 
person using the data Symonds (810 Ch 4) has discussed the details of 
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questionnaire construction at some length, pointing out steps which can 
be taken to improve the understanding of the questions by the various 
people fllling out the form and thus to compensate as much as possible 
for the lack of flexibility inherent in the technique If the questionnaire 
IS well constructed and good rapport is established in its use, remarkably 
frank answers can be obtained concerning matters which the respondent 
is able to put into words, as shown in a study made under conditions of 
anonymity by Shaffer (710) and in another involving signed question- 
naires by Kemble (420) 

3 Rating scales are a third widely used non- testing technique of gather- 
ing diagnostic data, although they resemble tests in that they attempt to 
quantify evidence and to be objective A great deal of research, sum- 
marized by Symonds (810 Ch 3) and from the counselor’s point of view 
by Strang (768 Ch 6), has demonstrated that despite its objective ap- 
jiearance the rating scale is a very subjective technique, being funda- 
mentally the recording of opinion Despite this defect, rating scales have 
been found useful in personnel selection (115) and evaluation (53S 195- 
197), but judgtng by the accumulated experience of those who have tried 
them, they have not proven very helpful to counselors interested in 
getting a picture of the characteristics of students or others with whom 
they are working 

U, Anecdotal lecords resemble some aspects of the better types of rating 
scales in that they call lor descriptions of behavior as observed in con- 
crete situations The American Council on Education Personality Re 
port, for instance, calls for a specific illustration of every characteristic 
rated on the graphic scale if the student has shown evidence of leader- 
ship, the rater is asked to describe a situation in which this was demon- 
strated An anecdotal record differs, in that it consists of a collection ot 
such incidents described soon alter the event and accumulated in the 
subject's file If the incidents are well chosen and well described (neither 
of these desiderata can be taken for granted) it is then possible to analyze 
these records and construct a dynamic and characteristic picture of the 
individual in question and to make judgments concerning his probable 
behavior in other situations This technique has been studied by Jarvie 
and Elhngson (398), and is described by Strang (768 Ch 5) and Traxler 
(860 Ch 7) 

i Personnel records are another source of diagnostic data available to 
schools, colleges, and business enterprises The data included therein are 
often so sketchy as to shed little or no light on the abilities, interests. 
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personality traits, background, or family situation of the person in ques- 
tion, on the other hand, they frequently include a variety of important 
diagnostic data In a school or college the student’s courses and grades 
are at least likely to be available, while in an industrial concern his type 
and amount of education, previous employment history, marital status, 
earnings, and attendance are likely to be on record The case histones 
of social agencies and credit ratings often provide other material If the 
records go into more detail concerning the subject's special achievements 
and problems the counselor or personnel worker has at his disposal data 
on proficiency, interests, and personality traits which have the advantage 
of having been accumulated over a period of time and therefore of 
showing trends of development, and which generally reflect the judg- 
ment of a variety of people The principal problem in using personnel 
records is to keep them sufficiently complete without making record 
keeping take time that is needed for diagnosis and counseling Strang 
(768 Ch 2) discusses the use of personnel records in schools and colleges, 
treatment of their business and industrial uses will be found in Scott and 
others (685 Ch 8-10) and in Moore (ijijS Ch 4) 

^ Essays and autobiographies provide another source of diagnostic data 
Counselors and admissions officers in schools and colleges frequently ask 
students to write an autobiographical sketch, often foaissing on their 
-educational and vocational experiences and plans, in order to get an 
understanding of their interests and motivation There has been much 
less systematic study of this technique than of most, despite us wide- 
spread use It is used not only in educational institutions, but also by 
foundations granting fellowships, rarely by business enterprises It is 
briefly discussed by Strang (768 113-116) and at somewhat greater length 
by Fryer (277 371-419) 

^he Contiibution of Tests to Voralional Diagnosis What has just 
been said should make it clear that psychological tests are only one way 
of obtaining information needed to understand a person whom one is 
counseling To put it concretely, _the intelligence of a young man two 
years out of high school can be judged by an intelligence test adminis- 
tered to him especially for that purpose, by his marks in high school, by 
his father’s occupation, by his own occupational experience since leaving 
school, and by various other indices 
It IS true that all of these methods have defects the test may not truly 
represent his mental ability because of a reading handicap, his high 
school marks may not be a good index because of his poor motivation 
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at that time, his fatlier’s occupation may be the result of social stratifica- 
tion rather than of his own enterprise and ability in a fluid society, and 
his own occupational experience may have been distorted by depression 
conditions But they also have their own peculiar advantages the young 
man’s occupational history shows what he has actually done with his 
ability m a situation in which the economic factors are known, there is 
a demonstrated relationship between intelligence and occupational level, 
whether the occupation referred to is that of the father or of the person 
in question, high school marks correlate to a moderate extent with in- 
telligence tests and with subsequent achievement in college, ^nd good 
tests well given are relatively free from extraneous influences and do 
yield a prediction of performance or satisfaction in some types of activi- 
ties which IS as good as any other index available, sometimes much better. 

The well-trained diagnostician therefore uses a variety of techniques 
for gathering data about a person he is going to counsel or concerning 
whose admission, employment, upgrading, or release he is to make a 
recommendation He uses psychological tests to obtain information con- 
cerning aptitudes for analyzing new situations or for using fine instru- 
ments, he checks this evidence against interview material and personnel 
records which indicate what kinds of new situations the client has met in 
the past and how he has met them, or what courses he has taken and 
what hobbies he has engaged in which require manual dexterity and how 
successful he was in these Ratings and reports from former teachers or 
employers provide evidence of proficiency in activities not covered by 
marks and for which no proficiency test data are available They also 
supply data concerning the ability of the person concerned to get along 
with superiors, associates, and subordinates, something not assessable by 
means of the usual psychological tests These illustrations could be ex- 
tended indefinitely, but should be sufficient to illustrate the point that 
testing and non-testing techniques need to be used in combination for 
the effective gathering of psychological and social data 

The above discussion presupposes the validity of the psychological tests 
that are used, just as it presupposes the validity of the other methods 
of gathering data and of the data which they yield Educators and busi- 
ness men who are not trained in statistics and in experimental methods, 
and some who are trained in experimentation in other fields but not in 
psychology, often fail to realize that in a blanket questioning of the 
validity of tests they assume the validity of some other criterion or pre- 
dictor such as school marks, supervisors’ ratings, production records, or 
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their own judgment They too often do not know how unreliable or in- 
valid these other indices have been shown to be by objective investiga- 
tions Ample evidence on this subject will be presented later in this book, 
in connection with the problem of selecting a criterion and in discussing 
the validity of each test covered in detail But it is pertinent at this point 
to introduce some evidence of the value of tests in vocational counseling 

The National Institute for Industrial Psychology has conducted a num- 
ber of studies in England and Scotland over a period of years, in order 
to ascertain the value of vocational tests in counseling boys and girls in 
their early teens who were leaving school and taking employment The 
results have been consistently favorable to counseling which utilizes test 
data along with other information rather than depending only upon 
traditional sources of data (11,389.401) Allen and Smith (11), for ex- 
ample, followed up the children who had graduated from four elemen- 
tary schools A control group had been counseled without benefit of test 
data, whereas an experimental group had been tested with a variety of vo- 
cational tests and counseled m the light of all types of data The voca- 
tional adjustment of the experimental group, as evidenced by job stabil- 
ity, satisfaction, earnings, and similar criteria of success, was significantly 
better than that of the control group 

Pitfalls in Diagnostic Testing 

Four major types of error are frequently made by users of tests These 
are 1) the neglect of other methods of diagnosis, a) overemphasis on di- 
agnosis with the resulting tendency to neglect counseling. 3) failure to 
take into account the specific validity of the tests used, and, 4) the neglect 
of other methods of guidance which should normally accompany diag- 
nosis and counseling The first two pitfalls have already been dealt with 
at some length in this chapter, the third is discussed in the next chapter, 
in concluding this chapter some remarks on the fourth type of error are 
in order 

Many of the earlier writers on vocational guidance, working at a time 
when psychological tests were first being developed and when interview- 
ing was an unanalyzed art, were more impressed by the promise of ex- 
ploratory activities m school and on the job than they were by diagnosis 
and counseling Aware of the extremely limited usefulness of the tests of 
their day and of the subjectivity and inadequacy of the interview as then 
used, they had more faith in the ability of the individual to "find him- 
self” as a result of exposure to a variety of experiences in his school work. 
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leisure-time activities, summer jobs, and first few years of work than as 
a result of a counselor’s work with him This point of view is expressed 
as late as 193a in Brewer's Education as Guidance (i 19), the title of which 
indicates its philosophy 

Not a few more recent writers on vocational ^idance have gone to the 
other extreme, particularly those who have had a part in the development 
of vocational tests during the past twenty years Impressed by the gains 
made m our ability to diagnose and predict, they have tended to empha- 
size the role of the counselor or employment manager and to minimize 
the importance of exploratory and induction activities This emphasis 

15 shown in the writings of some psychologists of the 1930's (190,928,931). 

A third, most recent, group of writers have introduced still another 

emphasis, that on therapy or counseling at the expense of diagnosis and 
exploration, the first of which is considered positively harmful while the 
latter is not considered at all, because of the emphasis on personality 
adjustment (594,641) 

Rogers' and Williamson’s points of view have already been discussed in 
another connection, the point which it is desired to bring out here is that 
both of these newer emphases have minimized the role of exploration by 
the individual and the use of exploratory activities by the counselor as a 
means of furthering vocational adjustment In the opinion of this writer, 
diagnosis and counseling arc essential to a program of vocational guid- 
ance, and so is exploration The effective vocational counselor is one 
who knows when and how to use diagnostic techniques, when and how to 
rely primarily on counseling, and when and how to help the coiinselee 
engage in activities which will help him to obtain the insights and infor- 
mation needed In industrial and business personnel work also, there 
are circumstances in which good selection is the crucial thing in securing 
well-adjusted employees, others in which helping them to understand 
themselves and their situations better is most important, and still others 
in which good induction into the new company and try-out in a variety 
of activities are the key to developing effective employees, the most 
compietent penonnel man relies on a combination of such proceduies To 
become so absorbed in the mechanics or dynamics of one aspect of voca- 
tional guidance or personnel work as to lose sight of the others, or to de- 
pend exclusively on one or two rather than using a combination of all 
three, is to impose an unnecessary limitation ujxm the effectiveness of 
one’s work 



CHAPTER II 

TESTING AND PREDICTION IN VOCATIONAL 
SELECTION 


The Peculiarities of Selection Testing 

ALTHOUGH the tests used in vocational counseling are often identical 
with those used in selection, the ways in which the tests are used have 
generally differed considerably In vocational counseling, the primary 
objective is the development of an understanding of an individual by 
himself and incidentally by the counselor, and the relating of personal 
to occupational data This is by dchmtion a broad task which in our 
present state of knowledge requires considerable dependence on non- 
testing techniques and subjectively obtained information concerning 
both counselee and occupations Perhaps some day the dream of a com- 
prehensive battery of tests and of test weights for all the major occupa- 
tional fields, described by Clark Hull (385 Ch 14), will be realized, but 
current opinion is in agreement that both people and occupations are 
too complex for this to be at all likely In vocational selection, on the 
other hand, it has proved possible to rely more heavily on testing pro- 
cedures Familiarity with the reasons for this is essential to the effective 
use of tests in both counseling and selection 

Fundamental among the factors which make possible greater reliance 
on tests in vocational selection is the relative simplicity of validation, that 
IS, of checking test results against behavior which one is attempting to 
predict Whereas in counseling one is concerned with a great variety of 
occupations, in selection the focus is on suitability for one or at most 
several somewhat related jobs The personnel man interested in improv- 
ing the selection of employees for certain jobs in his company works with 
a relatively uniform criterion group (men in one job) and with a rela- 
tively simple criterion He is therefore able to make a careful first-hand 
analysis of the activities involved in the job, to select or develop tests 
which seem likely to prove valuable in piedicting success in its activities, 
to check up on the actual value of the tests and of other indices such as 

15 
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the judgments of interviewers, and to utilize in his selection program 
the combination of techniques which has actually worked best for the job 
in question If, for example, the objective is to select effective operatives 
for a certain type of assembly work, an analysis can be made of the pro- 
cesses involved in the assembly and of the skills which seem to be required 
by them Possible criteria of successful performance can then be exam- 
ined, some of them designed to serve as overall indices of success, some 
perhaps selected to serve as measures of success in special aspects of the 
work in which specific aptitudes play an important part In an assembly 
job tbe overall criterion may be the number of assemblies correctly com- 
pleted per working day or other unit of time, specific criteria are not 
likely to he available in as simple a task as assembly work, although some 
such work can be broken down into processes requiring primarily gross 
and fine manual skills, spatial judgment, and perceptual speed The 
frequently forced dependence on one overall criterion of an objective 
type has the advantage of reducing the amount of experimental work, 
but has the disadvantage of making it seem deceptively simple Research 
has shown that production is affected by many factors, including pay- 
ment methods, location of work, type of supervision, and union policies 
Despite this fact, the use of vocational tests in selecting employees for 
one type of job in one company, in which most of these other factors are 
constant, is made relatively simple by the possibility of one fairly ade- 
quate criterion of success*/ 

A third factor which operates to make the use of tests in vocational 
selection easier and more helpful than in counseling is the fact that the 
personnel man has some control over the job situation As he is working 
for the company for which he is trying to improve employee selection the 
company has a stake in his success, and as he knows the situation in 
which he works, the people whose co-operation he must have, and the 
policies governing their work, he is likely to be able to obtain the co- 
operation which he needs and to be able to make changes in policies, 
schedules, and other aspects of operations in order to achieve his objec- 
tives This improves both the chances of developing good tests and the 
prospects that the personnel whom he has selected will work under con- 
ditions which permit the success of qualified employees It should be 
noted, however, that since the user of tests in personnel selection is part 
of an operating agency and must fit in with the operating needs of other 
officials he is subject to pressures which may handicap him in his work 
Among these are the need tor immediate results when preliminary work 
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should be done before applications are made, the lack, of sufficient num- 
bers of employees in some jobs for adequate standardization and valida- 
tion to be possible, the difficulty of obtaining adequate criteria (e g , the 
impracticability in some situations of training supervisors to rate objec- 
tively), and the fact that certain operations cannot be interfered with in 
the way necessary to a particular project 

The fourth factor which generally operates to make possible greater-' 
dependence on tests in personnel selection than in counseling is the' 
practicability and superiority of custom-built tests Experience has re-^ 
peatedly shown that, when a battery of tests is developed especially fori 
use with one job or a group of jobs in the organization, specific local' 
factors can be taken into account which make the tests more valid than 
tests which have been developed with more varied applicability in mind 
This is a crucial point which should be borne in mind by every user or 
potential user of vocational tests for selection purposes, given the time 
and the highly-trained technical personnel necessary to such work, selec- 
tion tests developed especially for use with certain jobs in a given 
organization are likely to prove much more valid than more widely ap- 
plicable tests A knowledge of the nature and validity of existing tests, 
such as It IS the purpose of this book to provide, is essential to good 
testing of any kind, but the user of tests for selection purposes needs to 
master also the techniques of test construction and validation and to 
apply them to his work, or to obtain the services of a sjiecialist who can, 
under his general supervision, carry on such work The next chapter con- 
tains a discussion of the logic and methods of test construction and 
validation, but does not attempt to present the statistical procedures As 
Stated in the introduction, that should be the subject of another book 
An illustration of the superiority of custom-built tests will help make 
the point that selection testing is more practicable than guidance testing. 
In selecting and classifying cadets for training as pilots, navigators, and 
bombardiers in the Army Air Forces in World War II, some work was 
done with tests of spatial visualization such as Thurstone’s Surface De- 
velopment (316 273) with results which led to the conclusion that 
existing tests of this factor were not promising for aircrew selection 
(rbis= 16 with flying success) Instead, work was begun along lines which 
were suggested by job analyses and which involved tasks and materials 
resembling, at least superficially, the tasks m which success was to be pre- 
dicted One of these tests which factor analysis has shown to be a measure 
of spatial visualization in a way realistic for aviation (316 479-486) was 
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entitled the Instrument Comprehension Test In it the examinee read 
airplane flight instruments such as the artificial horizon and decided 
which of the presented alternative pictures of an airplane in flight repre- 
sented the attitude (position relative to the ground) of the plane indi- 
cated by the instruments This test had validities of gg and 48 (two 
different parts of the test) for the experimental group referred to above 

Most clearly a spatial visualization test for aviation, however, was the 
Visualization of Maneuvers Test (316 277-284) The items in this test 
consisted of a stem showing the attitude of an airplane and describing 
the turns, climbs, and dives it next makes, followed by five multiple- 
choice pictures of the same airplane in varying attitudes. The task was 
to choose the alternative which indicated how the plane would be flying 
after completing the maneuvers described ^ his would seem logically to 
involve the ability to visualize the relationships of objects in space 
Anecdotal evidence is available in the observation of experienced pilots 
taking the test and in their comments after taking it, they gesticulate 
with their hands and sway m their seats as they act out the maneuvers 
they are attempting to visualize, and say, afterwards, that they "just 
about twist your hand off trying to do those maneuvers ” The correlation 
of this test with success in flying training has been shown to be 23 (316 
283) These results demonstrate considerable validity for single tests, 
and more than that which characterized the more abstract type of spatial 
visualization tests 

With the advantages deriving from a relatively uniform situation 
over which he has some control, with a criterion of success which is simple 
enough to permit validation but broad enough to be related to a number 
of different tests, and with the greater similarity between test and 
criterion which results from the ability to use custom-built tests, the 
personnel man working on selection problems can well depend more 
on tests than can the counselor who is trying to help people with voca- 
tional choices 

The Importance of Other Techniques 

Although the psychological factors which can be measured in selection 
are the same as those which can be measured for counseling purposes, 
there is less reason for thinking that non measurable factors need to be 
measured in selection than in counseling, and more direct evidence to 
justify a greater dependence on the factors which can be measured 

Numerous studies of the employment interview, summarized by Bing- 
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ham and Moore (96), have shown that as they normally work there is 
so little agreement among the judgments of interviewers that employ- 
ment interviews have little value Since the bulk of these studies were 
made, improved techniques have been developed which make possible 
a reasonable degree of agreement between interviewers, these involve 
training interviewers, standardizing the interview situation, focussing on 
certain traits or aspects of behavior most readily observable in the inter- 
view, and providing standardized scales for the rating of traits or be- 
havior and the notation of substantiating facts Bingham and Moore 
(g6 Ch 2. 1st ed ) give an illustration of a form of this last type Despite 
such improvements experience continues to demonstrate that in many 
situations interviewing techniques do not contribute much to prediction 
for specific jobs For example, an aviation psychologist met regularly 
with a flight surgeon as a member of a board which reviewed the cases of 
soldiers who made borderline scores on the aviation cadet classification 
tests This board interviewed these cadets, reviewed relevant material, 
and decided whether they should be sent on to flying training or dis- 
qualified on the basis of low aptitude The board’s judgment was proved 
to be of little value The procedure was soon dropped, and cadets were 
disqualified on the basis of test scores alone 
Another study was made somewhat earlier by the staff of the same 
Army Air Forces Psychological Research Unit (316 Ch 24 ), in which 
a number of clinical techniques, as contrasted with objective tests, were 
studied in order to determine their validity in predicting success in 
flying training These techniques included a standardized interview, 
observation of behavior in an informal "rest period” between tests, ob- 
servation of behavior in two standardized situations in one of which the 
cadet took an apparatus test by himself and in the other of which he 
worked on a spatial assembly test as one of a group of three examinees, 
ratings of behavior in standard psychomotor tests, and others The cor- 
relations between ratings based on these techniques and success in pri- 
mary flying school were practically zero, except for coefficients of between 
15 and 20 for the ratings based on observation in Heathers' Control 
Confusion Test and on Super's Interaction Test, the two experimental 
situations designed especially to bring out ratable behavior The inter- 
view ratings had no validity, even though made by interviewers who had 
at least the equivalent of a master’s degree in psychology with an 
emphasis on clinical work The objective tests used in the standard 
selection and classification battery had validities which ranged from .29 
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to 51 in the experimental group of 111s cadets (214 191) Dependence 
on tests rather than on interviewers’ or observers’ judgments is clearly 
justified by these two studies, although it is conceivable that a more valid 
interview or observation procedure might be devised and personnel 
trained to use it, as in the work of the Office of Strategic Services (33,558) 
Finding time for it would then be the problem when large numbers of 
candidates are involved The AAF program tested cadets at a cost of 
five dollars per man, whereas the OSS procedure required three and 
one-half days, a hundred-acre farm, and fifteen professional staff members 
for a group of eighteen candidates 

It should be pointed out that one reason why tests have proved to be 
more valid than other techniques for gathering and evaluating personal 
data for the prediction of vocational success is that the tests themselves 
have been so constructed as to cover material which is often thought of 
as obtainable only by other methods It is not meant to imply that the 
tests measured all relevant variables a multiple correlation coefficient 
of GG (5114 191) makes it quite clear that other factors also were operating 
in the AAF studies, and the battery of tests avowedlv was weak in meas- 
ures of personality and temperament fiut the factual material which is 
normally obtained by means of interviews and questionnaires and then 
interpreted subjectively was obtained in a Biographical Data Blank 
(316 Ch 27) devised by Laurance F Shaffer, weighted according to the 
experimentally ascertained importance of each possible response to each 
question, and scored to yield a measure of background factors and ex- 
fieriences which play a part in flying success It had a validity of 33 
(214 igi) The technique was not entirely new it was used in the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration testing program by E Lowell Kelly (260) 
and prior to that had become a standard method in the selection of 
salesmen by a number of life insurance companies In the latter, for 
example, a positive weight was given to affirmative answers to questions 
as to whether the examinee was married, had children, or carried insur- 
ance, since these were found to characterise men who made good sales- 
men 

Work done in recent years by German military psychologists (245), by 
Murray and his colleagues at Harvard before American entry into 
World War II. and by the same investigator and the staff of the Office 
of Strategic Services during that War (33,558) has demonstrated that 
there are possibilities in the development of the standardized situation 
test (see p 529 fl ) which should not be neglected in selection programs. 
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nor, for that matter, in counseling programs The ultimate form of such 
te&ts may perhaps not be comparable to the paper and pencil or appa- 
ratus tests that we now coniider objective, instead, it may combine some 
of the standardized features of the objective test with some of the sub- 
jective features of the interview But, in improving their validity by 
standardizing the situation and the method of evaluation, psychologists 
take them out of the category of non-testing techniques and into that of 
testing techniques A book of this type written ten or twenty years from 
now may well need to devote a great many pages to the discussion of 
such standardized life situation tests At present they are experimental 
and of unknown validity, and so are briefly considered only as a promis- 
ing technique for the evaluation of personality 


The Validity of Selection Tests 

The problems and methods of validating tests for selection and coun- 
seling purposes are taken up in the next chapter It is pertinent here, 
however, to examine the evidence concerning the value of tests in the 
selection of employees, for what has been said on that score while con- 
sidering the limitation of other techniques has been piecemeal and 
incomplete 

Working with applicants for employment with a utilities company, 
Wadsworth (905) gave two intelligence tests to an experimental group 
and no tests to a control group, the former numbering 108 and the latter 
594 men and women After employment, by the usual methods in the case 
of the non-tested applicants, data were gathered concerning their success 
on the job Employees were classilied as outstanding, satisfactory, or 
problem employees The results, given in Table i, show the superiority 
of test-selected personnel m this one enterprise, as only 5 5 percent of 
the latter were considered jiroblem emjiloyecs as contrasted with 29 
percent of the non-test selected group 

Table i 

TEST-SELECTED EMPLOYEES IN A UTILITY COMPANY PROVED 
SATISFACTORY MORE OFTEN THAN OTHERS 



Test- 

Pfon- Test" 

Type Employee 

Selected 

Selected 

Outstanding 

33% 


Satisfactory 

61 5% 

49 % 

Problem 

55% 

“ 9 % 

Total Number 

loB 

594 
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Strong used a different type of test with a different tyjie of employment, 
obtaining his data in the somewhat less satisfactory manner of testing 
employees already on the job (775 487-498^ Despite this his data are 
impressive, and there is no reason to think that they would have been 
different if testing had preceded employment Relevant to this topic 
u his finding that 56 percent of the life insurance salesmen who scored 
A on his life insurance salesman's scale sold 1150,000 worth of insurance 
per year (enough to yield a living in commissions at that time), whereas 
only 6 percent of those who made scores of C sold that much insurance 

Finally, data from the army aviation testing program of World War II 
might be cited, because of the unusually large numbers tested, the ex- 
tensive batteries of tests involved, and the nature of the criteria used 
Figure 1 shows the percentage of cadets at each ability level (determined 
by tests) who were eliminated from primary flying training, the first nine 
weeks of actual flying as a student pilot The trend is obvious at once 
the short bar at the top shows that only four percent of the 21,474 cadets 
who entered training between October 1942 and December 1944 with 
pilot stanines of nine (standard scores expressed on a nine-point scale) 
were eliminated from primary flying school because of flying deficiency, 
fear, or their own request, whereas the long bar at the bottom of the 
graph shows that 77 percent of the 904 cadets who entered training dur- 
ing that same period with pilot stanines of one were eliminated These 
low-scoring cadets were less numerous than the high-scoring, because of 
the raising of requirements as the use of tests became more completely 
accepted and as the progress of the war made smaller quotas of new 
pilots possible By the end of the war it was possible to accept for pilot 
training only cadets with pilot stanines of seven This meant that, in- 
stead of an elimination rate of 24 percent as in this group of 185,367 in 
the middle two years of the war, only 10 percent would be eliminated if 
other factors remained constant 

Even more conclusive evidence is available from the experimental 
group described in Report No 2 of the Aviation Psychology series (214) 
and by Flanagan (264) As has been previously stated, this group was 
selected without reference to test scores, the only official requirement 
being the passing of the physical examination Actually, the group was 
also, somewhat selected according to traditional methods, as they were 
accepted at a time when the normally enforced standards were well 
known and the men presumably applied with the thought that they 
could meet them This is shown by the fact that only 23 percent were not 
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Pilot Number Percent Eliminated In Primary Pilot Training 

Stanlne of Nen 

9 21,474 

B 19,440 

7 32,129 

6 39,398 

5 34,975 

4 23,699 

3 11,209 

2 2,139 

1 904 

Total 185,367 

XrST SCORtS AND SUCCJSS IN AAF PRIMARY PILOT TRAINING 
The bars indicaLe the percentage eliminated at each pilot stanine 
(combined test store), for inability to lly, fear, and at own request 
Credit for Hying experience is included in the stanine Data are for 
classes trained during 1943 (when some low stanine men were ad- 
mitted), 1944 and 1945 After Flanagan (264 76) 

at least high school graduates, as contrasted with 37 percent of men- 
in-general at that age (Gi) Whereas the selection and classification tests 
normally admitted to training only one failure to every three or four 
successes, the non-test selected experimental group included one failure 
for every success If, as there is reason to believe, other things such as the 
strictness of instructors, check riders, and elimination boards remained 
relatively constant, the use of tests was clearly an improvement over 
selecting merely on the basis of physical examination and, to a lesser 
extent, education 

Programs of T esting for Selection, Placement, and Upgrading 

Despite the evidence which shows that subjective methods of evaluat- 
ing applicants for employment add little or nothing to the predictive 
value of well-constructed and validated objective tests, personnel men 
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and vocational psychologists continue to utilize interviews, application 
blanks, rating scales and letters of recommendation in selecting em- 
ployees This 15 partly because of an unreasoning distrust of purely ob- 
jective methods, partly because of the knowledge that even the best of 
test batteries do not cover everything and the hope that other methods 
will supplement them, and also because, in practice, tests are often 
used without the thoroughgoing standardization and validation pro- 
cedure which IS necessary before one can know just how valid they are 
and whether or not selection is in fact improved by supplementing tests 
With other techniques 

When job analyses have been made the emphasis in testing is likely to 
be on placement on the right type of job, when differential ability data 
are lacking, it is likely to be on selection of generally promising em- 
ployees 

One large corporation, to cite a concrete instance, uses psychological 
tests in three of its divisions In one division of this corporation a new 
plant had been built and the personnel director was told that the 
management wanted to make it a model plant He was accordingly di- 
rected to devise a battery of tests which would be appropriate to the 
jobs to be filled, and to select employees on the basis of tests and other 
data from the beginning As is frequently the case in actual operations, 
the pressure of the situation, that is, the need for selecting employees on 
some basis and the belief that even tests which had not been validated 
in that plant would help in the selection of better employees than would 
be selected without test results, caused the use of tests without the benefit 
of the scientific preliminaries which are usually considered desirable The 
personnel director therefore put into use a battery of tests which, judging 
by results in other plants in which somewhat similar work was done, 
seemed likely to prove valuable They were used in an attempt to exclude 
from any type of job the most awkward, most maladjusted, and least in- 
telligent, that IS, for selection At the same time provisions were made for 
the gathering of data concerning the success of the new employees on 
their jobs Although the use of the tests in making decisions concerning 
selection could be expected to reduce the range of abilities in any one job. 
It was felt that the shortage of labor would result in a spread of abilities 
sufficient to reveal whether or not a relationship existed between test 
scores and job success In such a situation it was only natural that previ- 
ous experience, schooling, and similar background factors were weighted 
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quite heavily by the employment manager in going over the results of 
tests, interviews, application blanks, and letters of recommendation. 

In another division the psychologist in charge of testing began by 
making a systematic analysis of the jobs m question, using standard job 
psychographic techniques He then selected and devised tests which he 
thought would be effective measures of the characteristics which ap- 
peared to differentiate ihe major types of jobs The experimental battery 
of tests was administered to all applicants for factory employment and, 
as data accumulated, the test results were correlated with supervisors’ 
ratings in order to determine their actual value in selection One test was 
found to add nothing to the predictive value of the battery, but, as it 
took little testing time and appealed to applicants and foremen, it was re- 
tained, other tests which had some value were weighted accordingly and 
used in selection and in placement in appropriate jobs The validities 
of the battery average about 50 and, at the time of writing, are based on 
rather small groups No personal history 01 biographical data form of the 
type discussed earlier in this chapter is used The testing program is still 
relatively new in this plant For these reasons the employment interview 
IS depended upon rather heavily, and derisions are made after the back- 
ground and manner of the applicant have been mentally (rather than 
statistically) weighted in combination with the test results by the em- 
ployment manager, with the emphasis on placement in a suitable job 

The third division of this corporation operated in a part of the coun- 
try in which the labor shortages resulting from wartime and postwar 
developments were serious In practice, employee selection became more 
a matter of employee placement The personnel manager therefore 
selected a battery of tests without regard to special aptitudes and abilities 
such as might be important in selecting for or in placing people in 
different types of jobs, believing that even selective placement was gen- 
erally out of the question in that plant, the emphasis was placed on tests 
of certain basic general factors the understanding of which would help 
foremen and supervisors to induct and handle the new employee more 
effectively The employment battery therefore consisted of a test of gen- 
eral intelligence, a measure of personality adjustment, and a measure of 
vocational interests The nature of the tests was explained to supervisors, 
the scores of each new employee were discussed with them, and they were 
helped to understand the types of adjustment problems which the new 
employee might encounter It was believed that the supervisors’ interest 
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in and intelligent use of this information was an important factor in the 
development of satisfactory employees, although no objective evidence 
was gathered on this subject 

Psychological tests are frequently put to use in business and industrial 
personnel work for the upgrading of personnel, tha,t is, the evaluation of 
employees for possible promotion to more responsible positions In this 
type of work two approaches are possible, one of them comparable to 
selection testing, the other to placement testing In the former, tests and 
other techniques are used which will throw light on the general promise 
of the persons in question their general intelligence, personality ad- 
justment, leadership, and similar general characteristics are assessed by 
means of tests, inventories, ratings by superiors, and interviews In the 
latter, data are gathered by similar methods, but they arc data about 
special abilities, interests, and personality traits that are known or thought 
to be important to success m specific jobs at higher levels 

For example, a number of aviation psychologists worked under the 
leadership of John C Flanagan in the American Institute for Research, 
on the evaluation of airline first officers for possible promotion to cap 
taincies In tins program an analysis was made of the abilities and char- 
acteristics needed by the captain of a commercial airliner Tests were 
selected which previous work with pilots had demonstrated to be cor- 
related with success in flying twin and four engine planes, others were 
constructed to measure characteristics not covered by existing tests, and 
interview procedures were developed for tapping other factors which 
could most effectively be assessed in face-to-face contacts Techniques for 
quantifying the results of interviews were developed, and the results 
obtained by any one interviewer were so treated as to make them com- 
parable to the results obtained by others, thereby minimizing the sub- 
jective elements At the same time, the flight records and ratings of first 
officers by captains and check pilots were utilized as objective measures 
of proficiency and achievement, after they had been subjected to a 
statistical study which demonstrated their reliability and validity The 
resulting data were weighted to provide an overall score indicative of the 
pilot’s promise as a captain, this, and a three hundred word sketch 
verbally summarizing the first officer's assets and liabilities and pointing 
out how they might be respectively utilized and corrected in this and 
other possible jobs, were turned over to company personnel officers for 
use in making decisions 

In such a program tests play an important part in assessing character- 
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istics which are not called for m the job currently held, or the exercise 
of which cannot be well observed on the job They help to isolate factors 
which, even though observable in the employee at work, are so inter- 
twined with other factors that the observer has difficulty in determining 
the relative importance of a given strength or weakness And, finally, 
they are free from the taint of possible bias 



CHAPTER III 

METHODS OF TEST CONSTRUCTION, 
STANDARDIZATION, AND VALIDATION 


TO BE fully competent m the use of vocational tests it is necessary to 
know all stages and types of work with tests This does not mean that the 
vocational counselor or personnel director must be an expert in test 
construction, nor that the developer of tests must also be expert in using 
them in counseling or selection But it docs mean that the vocational 
counselor must be familiar with the procedures and problems of test 
construction, and that the technician whose function it is to develop 
tests must understand their use in counseling and selection, if the tools 
essential to diagnosis are to be worth using and well used It is therefore 
the purjMse of this chapter, not to provide a manual of test construction, 
but rather an orientation to test construction which will enable the user 
of tests m counseling and personnel evaluation to read the published 
test research with a critical appreciation of the problems involved and 
thus to understand more completely the meaning of the results obtained 
when using tests 

The develo pment of a vocational tes t can be broken down into seven 
major steps These are job analysis, selection'Vf traits to test, selection 
of criteria of success, it^ co nstruction, s tand ar ^zation, valid ation, and 
o^Sf^anffatlon. In any given test construction project one or more of 
these steps may conceivably be slighted or omitted altogether when this 
IS the case, however, it should be because sufficient wo rk has alread y 
been done alon g those lines to provide a basis for the next step, or be- 
cause the pressure of time and circumstances makes the taking of short 
cuts necessary and dependence on hunches seem wise The critical reader 
must judge for himself whether or not the omission of the steps was 
justifiable and whether or not the data are usable The seven steps will 
now be taken up in some detail 
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Job Analysis 

Before tests can be selected or constructed for the measurement of 
aptitude or person ality traits which aff ect success or satisfaction, it is 
necessary to have an understanding of the characteristics and abilities 


which play a partin the work in question The process of collectinz and 


an alyzing infoimation which pro vides this un derstanding is called job 
analysis _ Whether it is done scientifically or otherwise, some type of job 
analysis has to be performed before an aptitude test can be constructed 
It may be an armch air a nalysis, in which the test constructor draws on 
his familiarity with the job or occupation for which tests are being con- 
structed in order to set up hypothese s as to the characteristics which 
make for success in that work. It may^volve bi bliogr a phical research , 
to ascertain wh^othcrs have thought or found to be important in that 
occupation It nny be an analysis of manuals_us ed in t he tr ajm ng of 
people for the work in question, in order to judge the abilities needed in 
mastering the fundamental skills It Si^ay involve discussjng-it-siaUi^per- 
visors, observing and interviewing workers doing the work, trying the 
operations oneself, or eve^learning the job and wo rking at it for a 
period 

In analyzing the work of military a combination of these methods 
was used as time and circumstances permitted First, J C Fl anaga n 
analyzed the proceedings of boards which eliminated failing aviation 
cadets from primary flying training, in order to ascertain the reasons 
given for their failure by the boards This resulted in a list of character- 
istics ranging from lack of co-ordination to poor motivation, and a table 
showing the incidence of each of these reasons in a large sample of 
eliminees Then J K Hemphill, drawing on his own experience as a 
civilian flyer, and the writer, depending on observations of military 
pilots at work and demonstrations of flying in which he performed some 
of the operations, made an analysis of training manuals in order to de- 
scribe the pilot's tasks as a basis for setting up hypotheses concerning 
characteristics which would make for success in learning to fly After this, 
N E Miller, J L Wallen, and the writer went to a military flying school 
in which Miller and Super worked as participant observers, living in 
barracks with the cadets, attending ground school and physical training, 
handling planes on the flight line, learning to fly, and being graded for 
dieir flying on the same basis as cadets Wallen worked in the station 
hospital, administering clinical tests to the cadets being studied, inter- 
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viewing them concerning their background and development, and col- 
lecting other types of information from hospital, training, disciplinary, 
and other records. All three job analysts kept notes concerning the ob- 
served behavior of the twenty cadets of whom intensive case studies were 
being made, whether on the flight line, in the barracks, or on "open post" 
in the nearby town The two investigators who were flying kept detailed 
records of their own experiences in learning how to fly These materials 
provided a basis for detailed study of the task of learning to fly, of emo- 
tional aspects of the experience of learning to fly, and of factors which 
made learning to fly easier or more difficult for a random sample of 
cadets P L Fitts interviewed ihe returned members of a bombardment 
squadron in order to get their account of the nature and requirements of 
combat flying, analyzed the material, and made it available to aviation 
psychologists working on test construction Flanagan spent some time in 
a combat theater studying records, interviewing flyers, and flying a num- 
ber of missions in order to analyze the task of combat flying at hrst hand 
Later, research detachments conducted similar investigations on a larger 
scale in most theaters of the war (467) 

The above description of job analysis activities in one practical situa-i 
tion is given in order to illustrate the variety of approaches that may bel 
used in the study of the nature and requirements of a job or an occupa- 
tion In practice there is not necessarily one method of job analysis, it is 
more likely that there are several which will yield valuable information, 
and that more than one mvist be used if adequate data are to be made 
available as a basis for selecting or devising tests The brief survey of the 
development of job analysis methods which follows will bear this out 
The scientific analysis of jobs was begun early in this century by 
Frederick W Taylor (811) as a means of increasing the productivity and 
facilitating the work of industrial employees It was soon seized upon 
by psychologists as a method of ascertaining in a preliminary way the 
abilities and traits needed in an occupation and thus of providing a 
basis for test construction Taylor's methods, and those of Gilbreth (289) 
and other workers whose interest was primarily in engineering, empha- 
sized time and motion study, the picture of a job derived from such work 
therefore proved to be too narrow in its viewpoint for personnel work, 
leaving out of consideration such things as the education and training re- 
quired of the worker, the interests which might find outlet in the activity, 
and the environment in which the work is done They also provided too 
detailed a picture of the manual operations involved in the work, al- 
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though Cohen and Strauss (162) have used the technique effectively in 
studying manual dexterity. Other methods were therefore resorted to, 
in an attempt to obtain information which would provide a suitable 
basis for test construction 

One of these was the jo b psychogra phic method developed by Viteles 
(581,899,901) It begins with a description of the occupation, describing 
the duties performed, the nature and conditions of the work, the train- 
ing involved, the related jobs from which workers may be recruited and 
to which they may be promoted, the advant ages and disadvantages o f 
the work, and the pcisonal , physi cal, e ducational, temperamental, and 
experience requirements of the job This material is gathered by observ- 
ing the performance of the work and by i ntervie wmg workmen and 
supervisors So far, this is the standard job description or position de- 
scription technique In order to objectify the analysis of the job Viteles 
developed a standard list of 32 abilities which are rated on a five-point 
scale by the analyst, the list consists of such factors as energy, co-ordina- 
tion, visual discrimination, and logical analysis The ratings, placed on 
a graphic scale, yield a profile of the abilities required by a job and give 
their name to the method 

The most recent form of job analysis, adapted especially to vocational 
guidance because it deals with broadly rather than with narrowly defined 
jobs, IS that widely ajiplied by the Occupational Analysis Division of 
the United States Employment Service under Carrol L Shartle (714 
Ch 11) Items which have a bearing on test construction include a 
description of the work performed, the amount and type of sujiervision 
received, the responsibility, knowledge, initiative, alertness, judgment, 
dexterity, and accuracy involved, the tools used, production standards, 
working conditions, physical demands, and other characteristics required 
for performance of the work The use of this procedure, like Viteles’, 
yields a list of abilities and traits whicjjrare considered important m the 
occupation or job being studied \/' 

Selection of Trails to Be Tested 

The analysis of the job provides the test constructor with a list of 
aptitudes and traits which are deemed important in that job. But this 
list is subject to two serious limitations These are the subjectivity of the 
evidence and the u ncertaTntv that a particular factor, eve n if it proves to 
be important, will differentiate this job from others The fact that ability 
to get along with others is thought important in a given job is, for ex- 
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ample, ascertained only by the analyst’s observations or by opinions 
transmitted to him by persons who know the work The data are no more 
reliable than the judgment of the people gathering or supplying them 
Furthermore, if the presence of the trait is subjectively ascertained in the 
first place, there may be no objective method of assessing it, for it may be 
a characteristic which has so far eluded the attempts at measurement 
Granting that ability to get along with others is a prerequisite of the 
job being studied, there is still a question as to whether or not it dif- 
ferentiates this job from others There are many jobs which require 
ability to get along with others, even if this trait could be measured, its 
measurement might contribute little that is of value to differential 
diagnosis and prediction 

Once the job analysis is complete and the list of presumably important 
characteristics is available, the first task of the Lest constructor is to make 


some decision as to, i) the re latn e importance of each trait or apti- 
tude, a) the availab ifi^ of a suitable cri terio n against which to validate 
a test of this trait, 3) the chances that a given trait is i mpor tant in this 
job and unimportant in others with which he is also concerned, 4) the 
unavailab^ty of some reliable and economical non-testing technique for 
judging this characteristic and, 5) the prospects of his being able to 
locate or devise a test which provides an objective measure of the char-^ 
actenstic in question The job analysis should provide evidence of a 
subjective type concerning the first point, as, for example, in Viteles’ 
psychographs The next section deals with the imjiortant problems which 
arise in connection with the choice of criteria A comparison of the job 
analysis data for the job in question with available evidence from other 
jobs should provide a basis for judgment of the third point In connec- 
tion with the fourth point, the use of school grades and supervisois' 
ratings should be considered For the fifth, the psychologist must be well 
acquainted with the various types of tests which are already in existence 
and with the extensive literature on test construction in which abortive 


as well as successful efforts at test construction have been described In 


the light of these considerations, the psychologist is able to draw up a list 
of aptitudes, skills, and personality traits ranked m the order of the like- 
lihood with which they may be successfully studied 


Selection of the Criteria of Success 

Jenkins (400) has pointed out that the events of World War I taught 
American psychologists the necessity of validation, the next two decades 
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taught them much about the technique of validation, and that World 
War II drove home the necessity of devoting much time and thought to 
the basis of validation In most of the test validity research of the i9So's 
and 1930’s much space is given to descriptions of the technique of test 
construction, the methods of securing data, the description of the cri- 
terion used, and the results of the relating of test scores to criterion data, 
Not infrequently one of these topics is somewhat neglected — that in 
which the criterion is described But, even when the criterion is ade- 
quately described, too little attention is paid to its adequacy as an index 
of su ccess 

This lack of emphasis on the criterion can be illustrated by a study 
(G69) in which the group of aircraft factory inspectors on which the 
battery of tests was validated were not defined as to type of material in- 
spected, sex, or age, and were described as "probably representative” with 
no supporting statistical analysis, the raters who made the criterion 
judgments knew the subjects as students in a refresher course, but knew 
their job performance only in "most” cases, the ratings of two instructors 
had an intercorrelation of 77, and their correlation with subsequent 
ratings by supervisors was 42 Some of the data just presented are quite 
adequate, the intercoiielations of ratings being quite high for such ma- 
terial, and yet it should be obvious that, with no more attention devoted 
to the criterion than in this study, it is difficult to interpret the results 
For example specifically what type of performance was rated, that it 
correlated highly with intelligence (64) and only moderately (32) with 
mechanical comprehension? Data for engine and fuselage inspection 
might differ Was the immediate criterion (instructors' ratings) only 
moderately related to the ultimate criterion (supervisors' ratings) because 
of low reliability of the latter, lack of common factors in the instructional 
and work situations, or some other uninvestigated factor? Admittedly the 
judgments of the instructors are one type of evidence that is available 
early in the new employees's job experience, but how valid a criterion 
IS It, that IS, how good a measure is it of what the tests are trying to 
predict? If a test has a correlation of 64 with the immediate criterion, 
and the immediate criterion has a relationship of only .42 with the ulti- 
mate criterion, the relationship between the first predictor and the 
ultimate criterion is not very high A more thorough study of the nature 
and meaning of the criterion serves to clarify issues and suggest better 
predictive devices At the same time, it is true that whether or not it is 
desirable to devote time and personnel to such a study depends on other 
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factors in the situation, e g , the savings that would be effected by im- 
proved procedures 

The typical but unwise procedure in test construction is, too often, to 
leave the detailed consideration of a criterion until somewhat later in 
the process than has been done in this discussion Usually, having de- 
cided what factors he should try to test, the psychologist has proceeded 
to develop suitable tests, administer them to appropriate subjects, and 
then for the first time seriously consider the problem of criteria The 
vague ideas that he has so far had are now crystallized, the most readily 
available index of success is used with little or no investigation beyond 
a cursory check on its reliability, and the relationship is computed 

The experience of Naval aviation psychologists summarized by Jenkins 
in the paper referred to above, and the experience of Army aviation 
psychologists summarized by R L Thorndike (S33), suggest that the 
order of the steps taken in test construction needs to be changed, and 
that considerable emphasis needs to be put on the problem of selecting 
and evaluating a criterion early in the process Once the traits to be 
measured have been determined, attention should be turned to the 
selection of a criterion and to the refinement of methods of collecting 
evidence against which the tests to be developed ran be validated The 
discussion which follows describes the major types of information which 
are used as indices of vocational success, indicates some of their strengths 
and weaknesses, and illustrates them from research In doing so, it relies 
to a considerable extent upon the work of aviation psychologists in 
World War II, partly because the nature of the aviation psychology 
programs, both as to problems faced and stall available to study them, 
makes them an especially good source of such material Illustrations are 
also taken from studies in the held of industry and education 

Thorndike (833 Ch 4), Ilumin (38G) and others have distinguished 
betweerr~im me(fiate. intermediate, an d ultimat e criteria In military 
aviation these are respectively illustrated by such evidence as ability to 
complete training as a bombardier, accuracy of bombing (indicated by 
average circular error) on the practice range in ojierational training, and 
accuracy of bombing in combat Immediate criteria are generally partial, 
that IS, they tend to emphasize limited aspects of pcrfoimance If grades 
in medical school, for example, are used as an index of success, some men 
with good academic ability but poor social adjustment will be rated as 
more successful than certain other students with somewhat less academic 
ability but superior social adjustment, whereas if an ultimate criterion 
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of success in the practice of medicine can be utilized the latter may prove 
to be more successful than the former Conversely, ultimate criteria are 
m ore complex than immediate or intermediate indices of success, for 
this reason, as well as because of the pressure of time, they are rarely 
used in t est validati on In the case of military pilots, for example, it was 
necessary to put a classification program into operation on a large scale 
shortly after the bombing of Pearl Harbor This meant that there was 
no time in which to gather data on the subsequent combat success of 
cadets before establishing weights for the experimental tests Collecting 
such data actually took more than two ycais Instead it was necessary 
to use an immediate criterion, in this case evidence of the cadet's ability 
to graduate from primary flying school, which became available in about 
five months This is by no means a simple criterion, as it is affected by 
a variety of factors such as the cadet’s vaiious abilities and personality 
traits, the attitudes of ihe instructors under whom he works, and the ex- 
tent to which the school he attends adheres to or deviates from estah- 
blished practices and standards But it is not an ultimate criterion, as 
ability to complete the fust stage of flying training is not necessarily 
identical with ability to outfly enemy pilots or to withstand the greater 
and more enduring stresses of battle Since pilots who cannot complete 
training never get to combat the criterion is, however, suitable m a 
negative way The same aigument applies to the selection or guidance of 
physicians, teachers, and any other group whith must surmount a train- 
ing hurdle befoie they can compete in practice 

The fiist chaiactenstic to he sought in selecting a criterion is relevance 
If the immediate criterion is to be a valid one, it must adequately repre- 
sent important aspects of the ultimate criterion If success in completing 
training is to be a suitable immediate criterion, the activities and re- 
quirements of the training program must lesemble those ol the job 
Fortunately, the job analysis should provide a fairly good basis for a 
subjective judgment of this matter Jenkins (400) cites the case of aerial 
gunnery, in which intelligence test scores were found to correlate highly 
with grades in training, and might theielore have been assumed to pre- 
dict success in actual combat, but when the curriculum was revised to 
make it less abstract and more practical the correlation between in- 
telligence and grades fell to zero 

A second characteristic of a good criterion is reliability (see page 651 
for definition) Thorndike (833 34) has pointed out that although high 
reliability is not essential in a criterion, provided it is stable enough to 
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reveal the existence of a relationship, the more reliable the criterion is 
the more clearly the degree of the relationship is demonstrated Low 
reliability is caused by intrinsic factors such as the inconsistency of the 
performance which is being studied, and by extrinsic factors such as 
variability in the conditions of work, the lack of agreement between 
raters either in the use of terms or in the interpretation of behavior, and 
bias in the situation An illustration of inconsistent ijerformance is pro- 
vided by an analysis of errors in determining the position of an airplane 
at key points in the mission (853 44), which showed that the number of 
such errors made in one mission has no relationship to the number of 
errors made in the next mission As the reliability of performance on a 
single mission was considerably higher, it is probable that both the 
inconsistency of the performance of such a complex task and variations 
in external conditions played a part in the unreliability of performance 
from one mission to the next Variability in the conditions of work, in 
these same aviation studies, consisted of such factors as temperature, 
visibility of targets, and turbulence of the air and consequent instability 
of the navigator's and bombardier’s working platform In business and 
industrial studies such variations are illustrated by differences between 
selling on an open floor on which the customer can approach the mer- 
chandise and the clerk can use his skill in approaching the customer, and 
selling behind a counter where the clerk can merely await the customer 
in a more passive way, or by differences in supervision which affect the 
attitudes and output of the workers Meltzer (524) has for example re- 
ported a study in which the Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test 
(Placing) had a correlation of — 27 with output under one management, 
and of more than ao in the same department under a different type of 
management and with the different attitudes which it engendered The 
^ack of agreement between raters is so well-known a factor that it hardly 
needs elaboration Jenkins (400) mentions a study in which Naval avia- 
tion cadets were given successive check flights by two experienced in- 
structors, with a correlation coefficient of approximately zero for the two 
sets of grades Bias in the situation is well illustrated by differing stand- 
ards in the judgment of performance in different training institutions 
from which graduation is the index of success, for example in traditional 
academic colleges on the one hand and in progressive colleges which 
emphasize more than intellectual accomplishment on the other. 

Criteria may be classified as proficiency measures, output records, 
ratings, self-ratings, administrative acts, and internal consistency meas- 
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ures As Thorndike points out in his volume of the aviation psychology 
senes (833), some of these are enduring records which can be scored with 
perfect agreement by different workers at different times (the first two 
categories), such as answers to a multiple-choice test or hits on a target, 
some leave no enduring record but can be recorded objectively by an 
observer (administrative acts, ratings and anecdotes), such as number 
of bounces in landing a plane or number of customers approached, and 
some are subjective evaluations for which no objective evidence of any 
type IS available save the overall impression in the observer’s mind 
(ratings) Some discussion of each of these categories, with illustrations 
of their use, should provide a better understanding of the validity of 
tests 

■^_^^oficiency as measured by tests of information and skill in the per- 
formance of a task is sometimes used as an index of success In some oc- 
cupations, the work of which closely resembles the work of the profici- 
ency test, this type of crueiion may be quite appropriate The work of 
a navigator in flight resembles that of the student of navigation in the 
classroom in many important respects, even though it may differ inso- 
far as working conditions are concerned The computations and instru- 
ments, and even the sequence in which they are used, can be made the 
same in the classroom or group test as in the airplane This logical an- 
alysis IS borne out by a correlation of 49 between final examinations in 
ground school and final average grade for missions (265 izz), although 
the coefficient is low enough to make it clear that there are factors oper- 
ating in flight which do not operate in the classroom, probably factors 
of an emotional and percejitual nature In many other occupations the 
proficiency test situation is too unlike that in which the actual work is 
performed for it to seem a satisfactory criterion knowledge of the oper- 
ation of a 50 caliber machine gun, for example, would not appear to 
involve the same aptitudes and skills as ability to hit a moving target 
with It while standing on an unstable moving platform Before an 
achievement test can be considered a good criterion of success, an analy- 
sis of the job and of the factors covered by the test is necessary. 

\yOutpiit can be gauged in a number of ways, varying with the nature 
of the task, In a production job it may be the number of units produced 
per hour, whether the units are identical paits turned on a lathe or 
pounds of butter wrapped, or it may be the average earnings over a 
given period when wages are based at least in part on volume produced 
In a sales job it may be the number of units sold or the dollar value of 
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the total sales, or a ratio of sales income to sales expense In military 
aviation it may be the number of hits on a target in gunnery, the average 
circular error in bombing, or the number of planes shot down by fighter 
pilots or gunners Criteria such as these seem delightfully concrete and i 
objective at first glance, but one of the bitter lessons learned by applied | 
psychologists engaged in test construction work is that the appiearance of < 
objectivity is frequently deceptive 

Investigations of incentive systems have shown (514,637)1 for example, 
that the output of industrial workers is often governed by factors other 
than individual differences in abilities or motivation and that artificial 
limits are often set upon the amount produced per worker per hour. 
A detailed study by Rothe (653,654) showed that individual daily work 
curves of butter-wrappers vary greatly, but that nevertheless group trend 
lines were a stable and usable criterion He found no evidence of restric- 
tion of output in his subjects In sales work differences in territories, in 
type of clientele, and in the aspirations and circumstances of the salesmen 
often attenuate the relationship between volume of sales and abilities 
Strong (772) investigated the case of a life insurance salesman whose 
annual sales were not as great as would have been anticipated of one 
with a test score as high as his It developed that he had a private income 
and therefore aspired to sell only enough insurance to supplement his 
income In executive jobs company policies greatly affect the amount 
earned E L Thorndike (831 86) reports the cases of two presidents of 
equally important and well-known corporations, one of whom received 
a salary of 1420,000 per annum, the otlier 1125,000 

While making a job analysis of flying it occurred to the writer and a 
colleague that a pilot's ability to hit a target in air-to-ground and in air-to- 
air firing should be a good index of flying skill, as the fixed gunnery 
engaged m by a fighter pilot involves pointing the airplane and main- 
taining it as a steady platform while squeezing the trigger It would, it 
was thought, have the unique advantage of being an entirely objective 
index of flying skill obtainable before combat It had the further advan- 
tage that gun-camera photographs could be used, further simplifying 
and objectifying the scoring After some preliminary studies a large scale 
study made under Neal E Miller’s supervision at Randolph Field showed 
that the reliability of air-to-air gunnery scores was 63 when 1200 rounds 
were fired, and that air-to-ground scores had a reliability of 59 when 
based on 400 rounds (833 52) While these reliabilities are high enough 
for use in validation studies, they are surprisingly low for something as 
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objective as ability to hit a target, and they are among the best of such 
results A study of the reliability of bombing scores, also cited by Thorn- 
dike (833). reports a median reliability of 08 As Kemp and others have 
shown in the original studies (421 42-52), so many factors enter into the 
accuracy with which bombs are dropped that one cannot predict the 
performance of a given bombardier from one mission to the next unless 
he flies with the same crew and the personnel factors are thereby kept 
constant, even then, weather provides a vitally important but extraneous 
variable 

Output may also be judged somewhat more subjectively, by having 
experts evaluate the product as 10 (jiialilv This is done by developing 
a score sheet on which specific asjiects of ilie work are rated and the total 
score obtained by combining ihcse latings This is a method commonly 
used in evaluating school systems and in phase checks or performance 
tests for aerial gunneis, but it has not often been applied to civilian jobs 
The work to be evaluated need not be tangible, but may instead be 
simply an observed pcifonnaiue as in the case of the standard flight 
checks developed for pilots in tb( Army An Forres In these flight checks 
the cadet performs certain highly siandaidized maneuvers, while the 
check pilot or examiner records such objectively determined items as 
the angle of bank 111 a steep tiiin, the time taken to complete it, and 
changes in altitude These observed performances pi ovule an objective 
basis for the pcrfoimancc scoie Work along these lines did not progress 
far enough for conijilele esaluaiioii before the end of the war but one 
grouji of lO selected items had a reliability of 39 for cadets with 15 hours 
of training and 50 for men with 55 hours of flying (833 47) 

Ralinp;s ol performance provide a widely used type of criterion, prob- 
ably the most common because of the relative ease of obtaining them 
The history of ratings has, howcvei, been extremely disappointing, and 
when they are relied ujxm today it should be only because of inability to 
find or devise a better criterion and alter systematic steps have been 
taken to make them as reliable as jiossible The literature on rating as 
a technique is too well known to need reviewing here, it is well treated 
in .Symonds (810 Ch 3), Strang (768 Ch G), and Traxler (860 Ch 7) 
The recent w^ork on the California Adolescent Growth Study (567), al- 
though not concerned with vocations, provides suggestions for further 
improving rating scales and their use From the point of view of the 
reader of the literature on the validity of tests, the questions to be kept 
m mind have to do with the extent to which the ratings of one judge 
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agree with those of another, the possible influence (the 

tendency to rate specific traits on the basts of an overall evaluation), and 
the relevance of the traits or behavior actually being measured to the 
work in question In one study (83^ 50-51) m which airplane com- 
manders were rated while going through operational (combat) training, 
the rating for "hkeableness” had the highest correlation of any of the ten 
traits rated with the overall rating of suitability for combat flying There 
would seem to be little relevance in this case, and considerable halo effect 
In studies of the use of tests in vocational counseling conducted in 
England under the auspices of the National Institute for Industrial 
Psychology (11,232,389,401), and in a few American investigations 
(164,706) ratings of vocational adjustment have been used as a criterion 
In these instances the investigator usually makes a case study of the in- 
dividual in his work and gives him a rating for vocational adjustment 
according to the extent to which he seems to be properly placed, satisfied 
with his work, and satisfactory to his employer Litile attention has as yet 
been paid to the adequacy'of the judgments made by such investigators, 
prcsomablv because of the labor involved in having more than one 
judge go over the necessary case material In many respects, however, 
this would appear to be an ultimate criterion of so desirable a type as to 
justify giving time to devising more economical ways of using it and 
mvre thorough study of its reliability 

Most users of ratings have obtained ratings of the trails or behavior 
of individuals In a few investigations the focus has been not on a person, 
but on some tangible product of that person’s work When this has been 
the case the results are somewhat more encouraging One of the best 
examples is the Minnesota Mechanical Abilities Project (588 201), in 
which industrial arts teachers rated the shop products of junior high 
school boys for quality of workmanship In such rating the identity of the 
worker can be disguised to avoid halo effect, thereby focussing attention 
on the specific aspects of craftsmanship to be judged The reliability of 
the ratings in this study was 76 in the woodshop and 72 in the sheet- 
metal shop The principal weakness in such criteria, as in the case of 
more objective output criteria, is the neglect of important human factors 
not directly revealed in the product of the worker. 

Self-ralmgs have occasionally been used as a criterion of success in at- 
tempts to get at the less tangible and more personal aspects of vocational 
adjustment (377,667,790) The focus in these investigations has generally 
been on the nature and extent of job satisfaction rather than on the 
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predictive value of tests, although Sarbin and Anderson (667) did study 
the relationship between Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank and satis- 
faction in work In studying the value of tests in vocational selection, 
the emphasis is appropriately on the effectiveness of the wtJr^er in per- 
forming his task as indicated by ratings of supervisors or by output, but 
as the use and study of vocational tests in counseling is improved it is 
probable that more attention will be paid to ratings based on case studies 
and to self-ratings, the former as an index of overall vocational adjust- 
ment, and the latter as a criterion of the worker's feelings of success and 
satisfaction in his work As self-ratings of job satisfaction such as are 
provided by Hoppock’s scale and the occupational adjustment key of 
the Bell Adjustment Inventory are further refined, to distinguish between 
job and occupational satisfaction and between the various comjxments of 
each of these global concepts, they will probably find increasing use in 
the validation of tests and inventories for vocational guidance 
Administrative acts which provide criteria of vocational success in- 
clude the obtaining of employment in a given field, promotion, increase 
in pay, discharge or failure, and other tangible evidence that people em- 
ployed in the field consider the individual in question a success or failure 
These administrative acts have many of the drawbacks of ratings, and 
are in fact administrative outcomes of ratings, on the other hand, they 
are generally made after more serious deliberation than a rating is, be- 
cause of the obviousness and immediacy of their effects on employer as 
well as on employee Ability to complete flying training was thus the 
best immediate criterion of success m the Aviation Psychology Program 
of the Army Air Forces, promotions, decorations, assignment to first or 
co-pilot duties, assignment to lead crews, removal from flying status for 
flying errors, and removal Iroin combat because of operational fatigue 
(neurotic reactions to combat stress), were also used as intermediate and 
ultimate criteria (833 55) The National Institute for Industrial Psy- 
chology has frequently used ability to keep a job as a criterion (11,232) 
in a period of depression, when jobs are scarce and promotions come 
slowly, this IS presumably a sound criterion, but in more prosperous 
times, when transfers to better jobs are more easily obtained, and when 
the scarcity of labor makes employers retain marginal and submarginal 
employees, the criterion is obviously less adequate This illustrates the 
defect inherent in all administrative criteria, that is, the degree to which 
they are affected by external factors Ability to complete a training se- 
quence may depend in part ujxin changes in standards from one time to 
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another or from school to school at one time, for example, one primary 
flying school consistently eliminated 50 percent of its students and an- 
other only 10 percent, despite control of the quality of the cadets sent to 
them for expierimental purposes without their knowledge (316 116) In 
the last analysis, administrative acts make a good criterion because it is 
in terms of them that success and failure are judged in daily life, at the 
same time, it is important for the user of tests based on such indices to 
know just what factors were operating in the administrative situation 
at the time in question, and the effect of their piesence on the criterion 
and on the test validities 

Internal cansistenc'v (see page 65a for definition) is frequently used as an 
index of the validity of a test, although it has no necessary significance 
for vocational prediction In the case of general intelligence, the voca- 
tional significance of which has been demonstrated in numerous studies 
with a variety of tests and for the measurement of which certain types of 
Items have amply been demonstrated to be effective, it may be sufficient 
to check the internal consistency of a new test and to standardue it on 
a good sample population for its results to be useful in locational guid- 
ance Ascertaining its validity for specific occupations would be helpful 
to counselors, but might be dispensed with if it interfered with better 
validation of other tests On the other hand, measures of special apti- 
tudes, of interest, and of peisonaliiy are still so little understood, and 
the nature and operation of these charctenstics in detei mining voca- 
tional success and satisfaction is so uncertain, that merely knowing that 
the Items m a test measure the same thing is insufficient The score on a 
test should be a measure of one characteristic rather than of several un- 
related traits or abilities, and the people who score high on one half of 
the test should score high on the other half, in order that one may be sure 
the test is measuring something and measuring it well, hut the vocational 
counselor, psychologist, and personnel man need to know that what is 
being measured is related to success in the activity or activities in ques- 
tion This requires an external criterion of validity such as those dis- 
cussed in the earlier paragraphs of this section 

Knowing the various types of cnteiia discussed above, and their advan- 
tages and limitations, the test constructor canvasses the situation in 
which he is working to ascertain what kinds of criteria are already avail- 
able to him, and which could be made available if proper steps were 
taken Existing criterion data are analysed in order to ascertain their 
reliability Supervisors who already rate their employees may be given 
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a refresher course in rating in order to make their results more reliable, 
or statistical corrections may be made for constant biases which the data 
have revealed in certain raters Production records may be usable in their 
present foim, or it may be found that there is too little variation among 
workers for them to serve as success criteria If no suitable criterion al- 
ready exists, the psychologist must deride which possible criterion lends 
Itself most effectively to use in that situation and how data might be 
collected He may need to use a second-best criterion, because the data 
are more readily gathered than those needed for the best possible index 
In any case, it is important that the criterion chosen be not only obtain- 
able and reliable, but also appropriate to the test or tests being vali- 
dated lelcvance should not be sacrificed to convenience or to objec- 
tivity These decisions tentatively made, the next step is the building of 
apparatus or the writing of items 

Test Construction 

Once the nature of the characteristic to be tested and of the criterion 
to be used in validating the test have been decided upon, the choice of 
type of lest and of test item is relatively easy If the characteristic to be 
tested has been isolated by job analysis procedures it may be a relatively 
complex bit of behavior retjuinng a miniature situation test an d there- 
fore, as a rule, apparatus Or the characteristic may have been broken 
down into relatively abstract components which lend themselves to pa- 
per and pencil testing thus in aviation cadet testing a large fraction of 
the validity of certain apparatus tests lay in their measurement of spatial 
visualisation, a factor which was well tested by paper and pencil tests 
used in the same battery (315,310.319) Knowledge of the literature of 
aptitude and jicrsonality testing is also a source of ideas as to how to 
attempt to measure a given tiait 

The type of test having been decided upon, the next step is to construct 
the apparatus or to draui or -unite items In the case of an apparatus test 
first a sketch and then a rough pilot model is made m order to devise 
suitable mechanical or electrical methods, to ascertain the most effective 
size or sizes for the various parts, and to have a model for use in experi- 
mental trials In paper and pencil test construction the procedure is to 
draw up an outline of the proposed contents of the test or inventory, 
write, photograph, or draw items of those types, and refine them by check- 
ing and recheckmg Thus in constructing a three-dimensional test of spa- 
tial relations one would cut blocks of wood of various sizes with various 
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deuces of complexity, in order to ascertain ■which yield the best results; 
in the case of a general information test one canvasses encyclopedias, 
current magazines and newspapers in order to choose topics for items, and 
makes up questions with suitable right and wrong answers 

The preliminary form or forms of the test having been prepared, the 
test IS tried out on a small group of subjects, who may be a sophisticated 
group of co-workers or a sample of the tyoe of subjects fo r 'jvhom the te st 
IS desig ned Ideally, both arc done in order to get subjective comments 
and criticisms from the points of view of both test constructors and 
persons like those to be tested In one project, for example, the author 
helped devise a personality inventory for aviation cadets The topics 
covered had been selected by the test construction staff, items had been 
suggested by cadets in free response answers to somewhat general ques- 
tions about their satisfactions and complaints in the Army, and questions 
had been framed and multiple-choice answers put in tentative form by 
the test constructors This preliminary form was then administered to 
a small group of aviation psychologists who had not worked on it and 
to several small groups of cadets, who were asked to raise any questions 
they wanted to and to criticize the items Objectionable words or phrases 
were pointed out, a few unrealistic answers were criticized, and better 
substitutes were found 

Furth er revisio n of the test results from the above procedures, and the 
test IS reproduced for the c ollection of d ata on a larger scale The actual 
number V'aiies with the facilities for trial testing, but is normally large 
enough to make possible the establishment of time limits, the ihecking 
of the clarity and completeness of directions, the locating of ambiguous 
or offensive items, and the analysis of the internal consistency of the test 
The subjects at this stage should be a sample of those for whom the test 
IS designed, not only because different types of groups may require 
different amounts of time or need directions which go into varying 
amounts of detail, but also because items that work well with one type 
of subject may not work well with another for example, a question may 
be well-phrased and have a right answer for unsophisticated subjects, but 
may be unanswerable by more sophisticated examinees because of over- 
simplification of matters which they know to be complex 
_^n analysis of the internal consistency of some tests is not possible at 
this stage, either because some apparatus tests with time scores have no 
Items or parts, or because the test may not be scorable until it has been 
Item-validated If, as is generally the case with aptitude tests, there is 
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an. a prion method of scoring based on right and wrong answers, this 
scoring hey needs to be analyzed to make sure that answers keyed as 
"right" are in fact generally chosen by those who make high total scores, 
and that the wrong answers are more frequently chosen by those whose 
total scores are low The test is then revi sed ag ain, in order to eliminate 
poor Items and sharpen those that are ambiguous, after which it should 
be ready for large scale administration 

Standardization 

The principal problem in administering vocational tests for standard- 
ization and validation i.s vihnm to- tpst and at wh at stage of their careers. 
Tht question of how many is more easily answeied at least in theory 
Whether the test is to be used in guidance or in selection (in which this 
writer includes placement and promotion unless otherwise specified), it is 
obvious that it should be standardized on persons for whom the chosen 
criterion or criteria of success are or will be available But this raises a 
problem which has plagued psychologists since the beginnings of apti- 
tude testing, for if the lest is standardized on a group who are already 
employed in the occupation, and for whom criterion data are presumably 
leadily procurable, there will be a real question as to the value of the test 
when used with persons who have not yet entered the field Specifically, 
will a low score made by a high school or college student indicate a rela- 
tive lack of the aptitude measured, or will it reflect primarily what ts 
aheady known, namely, his lack of training and experience in the field 
m question? If, on ilie other hand, the test is administered to students or 
others who have not yet entered the field m question, how is one to vali- 
date It? The lag between testing time and that at which criteria of success 
become available may be considerable, and the loss of cases through entry 
into other fields not being investigated and through change of address is 
certain to be almost prohibitive 

Longitudinal validation studies of the type just mentioned are rare 
Strong's studies of his Vocational Interest Blank have generally employed 
the ex post facto validation of differentiation between people employed 
in various occupations (775 Ch 7), but he has also administered his in- 
ventory to miscellaneous college students and followed them up about 
ten years later (775 Ch 16) in order to ascertain the relationships be- 
tween their test scores on the one hand and entry into and stability in 
various occupations on the other Longitudinal validation has been used 
more in selection programs, especially those involving training after pre- 
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liminary selection The Armed Forces frequently selected on the basis 
of tests 'which were first validated by giving them as though for use in 
selection and then checking their results against success in training, 
schools of nursing, medicine, engineering, and other professions do like- 
wise, although in these cases there is no guarantee of employment if 
training is completed As users of tests in personnel work become more 
test sophisticated, as users of tests in guidance become more exacting in 
their requirements, and as constructors of tests raise their standards 
through familiarity with good practices, longitudinal validity studies 
should become more numerous 

In the meantime cross-sectional validation studies are the commonly 
available type Strong first validated his inventory by contrasting the 
answers of men in one field with those of men m other fields, Kuder is 
now doing the same with his, although the first validation uas by internal 
consistency (802), the numerous sets of norms compiled by the Minnesota 
Employment Stabilization Research Institute compare workers in one 
field with those in others or with the general population (5S9), the ma- 
terial comprising the bulk of this book deals t\ith ginup dtjjeiences and 
relationship to success in training, ratlier than with jucccjj in an occupa- 
tion, because of this emphasis in the research It may be well to point 
out, however, that the result may not be as disastrous for vocational 
counseling as one might suppose, for work by Strong and by Carter (1415), 
the most complete along these lines, shows that the results of some ex 
post facto validated tests can legitimately be applied to untrained and 
inexperienced persons if one knows what corrections to make for matu- 
ration This finding for Strong's Blank has been confirmed in other ways 
with other tests, for example, by determining the effects of training and 
of age on the Minnesota Clerical T est (see Cli 8) 

The number of cases to be obtained, it has been stated, is more readily 
decided upon than whom to test and when to test them, but is inextri- 
cably involved in both of these The detei mining factors are the number 
needed in order to compute certain statistics and the number that can, 
in a given practical situation, be tested if the test is being standardized 
for selection in a department which employs 200 workers in one job and 
hires fifty new people each year, and if results are to be available for use 
in a reasonable period of time, it is clear that pie-selection testing and 
validation cannot be based on more than 50 or 100 cases, and that valida- 
tion upon persons already working is not likely to be feasible with more 
than 250 or 300 cases As these numbers are large enough for computing 
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correlation coeflicienta and critical ratios, test construction and validation 
may well be worth while in this situation Certainly the sample would be 
adequate if the test is to be used only to select for that job in that concern 
providing labor market and job remain the same, as it includes the whole 
universe in question rather than just a sample 

If the test IS to be standardized for counseling in connection with the 
choice of an occupation the problems of numbers and sampling become 
much more acute While it is relatively easy to make sure that a job in 
one factory is in fact one job rather than a number of different jobs, 
making sure that the persons who are nominally engaged in a given 
occupation are in reality doing the same type of work is almost impos- 
sible, lor if they are to be a good sample they must be distributed through- 
out the country and analysis of their work is likely to be impossible The 
test constructor has then to content himself with olher devices which may 
help him select a well-defined and homogeneous group He may, like 
Paterson and his associates (588) confine his study to a thoroughly studied 
and well-defined group of boys in one junior high school in one commun- 
ity, he may follow their lead m a series of other studies (589), and select 
a cross section of the employed jiopulation of one city which is distrib- 
uted among the major occupations in the same manner as the employed 
population of the United States as a whole Both groups may then num- 
ber only in the hundreds, being well selected But 111 the former case, the 
counselor must assume that success in mechanical activities will be judged 
in the same way in his school or community as in Paterson’s, and that the 
same psychological and social factors operate in his subjects in approxi- 
mately the same way, or he must refuse to use the test without a local 
validation study of his own In the latter case he must assume that stenog- 
rajihers and typists m Minneapolis do the same types of work, requiring 
the same types and degrees of aptitudes and skills, as the stenographers 
in his own community, and similarly with retail salesmen, garage me- 
chanics, policemen, etc, or he must refrain from using the tests until he 
has gathered his own norms and his own validation data The assumption 
may be quite sound in some instances and quite unsound in others, the 
writer suspects that it may be true for bank tellers, but false for retail 
sales clerks Ob servat ional evidence for the latter assumption lies in the 
differences betweeiTTtanffartis for clerks in dime stores and in more 
expensive establishments, which govern both the referral of girls to such 
stores by placement workers and their selection by employment man- 
agers 
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The solutions to the sampling problem used by Strong, who faced it 
repeatedly and was primarily interested in the counseling values of his 
test, followed no unilorm pattern and illustrates the opportunism which 
problems of time, money, and co-operation have forced upon test con- 
struction workers The psychologists on whom Strong standardized his 
psychologist key constituted more than one third of the full members of 
the American Psychological Association at the time of standardization 
(some 200), and were scattered throughout the country, having heen 
reached through the membership list of the Association This would seem 
to be a good sample of academic psychologists, although it may have 
slighted applied psychologists, some of whom were not members of the 
Association On the other hand, the group upon whom the key for social 
science teacher was standardized consisted of more than 200 teachers 
employed in the state of Minnesota They may have been a good sample 
of such teachers in that state, but there is no way of knowing whether 
they were also typical of social science teachers in New Hampshiic with 
Its rather different population, in Georgia with its different culture and 
salary standards, or in other states and localities Obviously, the counselor 
using such a test needs to know the characteristics of the population on 
which It was validated, and the extent to which the latter resembles the 
population with which he is working, before he can draw any legitimate 
conclusions from its scores It is, thcrefoie, important lor the test con- 
structor to choose his validation group well and to describe it in detail 

I'alidalton 

The terms standardization and validation have been used synony- 
mously in the preceding section, because the standardization of a voca- 
tional test implies collecting data which make possible validation If the 
test IS administered to persons with whom its use is appropriate, norms 
are gathered, and its significance ascertained, much of the process of 
validation is already accomplished in standardization In the sense in 
which the term is used in the sequence of steps outlined here, validation 
IS therefore the statistical procedure of analyzing test results 111 relation 
to criterion data (see page 651 for definition) In work with some types 
of tests this process consists of just one step, the determination of the 
relationship of test scores to the criterion, in work with other types of 
tests, however, it involves another step before scores can be validated, 
specifically, the validation of each item in the test 

Item validation, the determination of the extent to which a given 
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question is answered one way by the "success" and other ways by the 
"failure" group, impresses the novice as a laborious procedure It is this, 
but It frequently proves its worth and is often indispensable to test con- 
struction For example, the writer and three associates developed a per- 
sonality inventory, referred to previously, for use in aviation cadet 
selection and classification The items had no inherently right or wrong 
answers, as they dealt with satisfaction and dissatisfactions in such things 
as drill, strafing ground troops, bombing towns and cities, and being an 
officer, but the item writers naturally had hypotheses concerning the 
psychological soundness of the attitudes expressed, and of the possible 
significance of these reactions for success in flying training One of the 
collaborators (John L Wallen) constructed two a prion keys for this 
inventory, one of them intended as a measure of morale, the other of 
atypicality of attitudes and bcha\ior The former was strictly a priori, 
but the other contributors to the inventory (Robert R Blake and Joseph 
Wcitz) agreed that the responses scored as indices of poor morale would, 
in fact, be considered symptoms of poor morale by most competent 
judges The atypicality key was more objective, in that it was empirically 
derived all responses chosen by small jiercentages of the cadets in the 
standardization group before the jiredictive value of the test was known 
were weighted in the atypicality key One of the collaborators (Blake), 
while agreeing with the logic of each step in the construction of these 
keys, was convinced that they would not have any validity for success 
in aircrew training, the others, though pragmatic in their attitudes, 
thought they might prove valid When criterion data in the form of 
graduation-elimination reports arrived from primary flying schools and 
scores on the two a pi ion keys were validated against them, the scoring 
keys were found to have validities of approximately zero (801) The next 
step was therefore to validate each item against pass-fail in flying train- 
ing, when this was done, quite a number of items were found to be 
answered predominantly in one way by the successes and in other ways 
by the failures A new, empirical key was therefore made and cross-vali- 
dated on another part of the sample not used in the item validation it 
proved to have a validity of about 20 (significant at the 1 percent level) 
While this was not very high, the test was unique enough for its contribu- 
tion to the cadet classification battery to raise the latter's validity from 
about 66 to about fig, an improvement easily worth twenty minutes of 
testing time and a moment of scoring (31C 735-746) 

This example brings out clearly the importance of itein^valid ation in 
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tests and inventories which have no inherently right or wrong answers, 
for even the best logic often fails in constructing vocational tests Even 
when a test has right and wrong answers, however, the right answer is 
not necessarily the best for persons in a given occupation It, tor example, 
being well informed on the hobby of philately were characteristic of men 
who succeed in pilot training, being able to select the correct definition 
of the term "wove" from among four false definitions would be a "right ' 
answer for potential pilots, but, if knowing about stamps and stamp 
collecting were characteristic of men who fad in pilot training, the correct 
definition of the term would be a "wrong” answer for pilots If the latter 
were the case (the example is fictitious) a test of philatelic knowledge 
might be validated as a test, without item validation, but one would need 
to he certain that it was philatelic knowledge as such that was prognostic 
of failuic, and not just knowledge of certain aspects of stamp collecting 
such as the technicalities of paper-making, colors, and peiforations, as 
contrasted uith the historical and geographic knowledge which a careful 
stamp collector also acquires Hence the usefulness ot item analysts, as 
described by Davis (iqh) I his jiroblcm does not arise when the test is of 
a clearly homogeneous type, for examjile, a spatial visualization test 
utilizing two-dimcnstonal forms in eaeh item, lor in their rase both 
logical analysis and internal consistency indices demonstrate the tact that 
what IS nteastired by one item is also iiicasuied by other items 

The validalion of scopes is generally done by eorrelating the score 
made on the test with the criterion data Thus the validation of a test of 
ability to judge spatial relations for military pilots involved comput- 
ing bisenal correl.ition cocfficicnls for test scores and pass-fail rejiorts of 
cadets who entered primary school alter taking the test, and the valida- 
tion of Strong’s file insuiaiicc s.-ilcsinan’s key for success m selling life 
msuiancc involved the correlation ot dollar volume ot sales with test 
scores, using the product moment method (772) In many cases other 
methods are used, the principal reliance in Strong's insurance study, for 
example, being placed on the analysis of the percentages of men with a 
given fetter grade on the interest inventory selling a given amount of 
insurance (enough to make a living as a salesman) This method is known 
as the percent of overlapping technique using a cut-off score, and differs 
only superficially from a third, in which group differences are expressed 
by means of a critical ratio These are standard techniques descrilied in 
detail in elementary texts on statistics 
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The choice of method is dictated by the form in which the data are 
expressed reports concerning having passed or failed a course cannot 
be used in computing Pearsonian correlation coefficients, but do lend 
themselves to the use of biserial r’s Data like Strong’s lent themselves to 
either correlation or {lerceni-of-overlap analysis, although he used both 
procedures, more emphasis is placed on the latter technique, because the 
nature of interest scores makes letter grades more meaningful than 
standard scores (775 67) and because the fact of earning or not earning 
enough money to live on seems more important in judging success as a 
salesman than differences above or below that amount 

Cross- Validation 

It has long been an accepted principle of test construction that a test 
should be not only validated, but cross-validated, that is, administered 
to another comparable group and scored in the same way, to ascertain 
wh ether the validity for the second group is as high as lor the first T his 
need was brought out by the fact that validities in subsequent studies 
were often lower than those in the original study of a test, as a result of 
special factors present m the ciiteiion group which are not present in 
the cross-validation groups These lactois operate especially in small 
samples in which, for example, a disjiroportionate number of members 
may, as a result of pure chance or of administrative bias, come from one 
pait of the country, be younger than the occupational universe from 
which they arc drawn, or have some other things in common which are 
not so common in other samples of the same occupational group 

A good illustiation of the ojieration of this type of regression toward 
the mean is found in the authoi’s study of avocational interests (791 60), 
in which scoring keys for the hobbies of model-train building, instrumen- 
tal music, photography, and stamp collecting were found to regress from 
mean standard scores of 50 for the criterion groups to means of 56, 24, 
33, and 26 for the respective cross validation groups When expressed in 
terms of group differentiation, these results meant that, although the 
scoring keys differentiated quite well between the criterion groups on 
which they were based, they failed to differentiate other similar hobby 
groups in the case of the philatelic key, failed for all practical purposes 
in the case of photography, and differentiated somewhat in the case of 
model engineers and fairly well only in the case of amateur musicians 
Strong (775 637 ff) studied this problem, and found that, although 
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groups could sometimes be differentiated with as few as go or loo cases 
in the criterion group, better differentiation was obtained, with minimal 
regression toward the mean in cross-validation, when criterion groups 
of from 2 go to goo are involved 

Although the need for cross-validation has been recognized in the 
literature it has in fact too often been honored in its breach because of 
practical reasons such as time, money, and the difficulty of obtaining 
co-operation from sufficiently large groups Some dramatic instances of 
reversed relationships in cross-validation are reproduced from Stead and 
Shartle (750) in Figures 4 and g (pp 169 and 170) 

The experiences of psychologists in World War II have again driven 
home the fact that cross-validation is essential, despite Strong’s conclu- 
sion (77g 650) that, when a large criterion or original validation group 
IS used (and additional cases are difficult to obtain), cross-validation may 
be dispensed with Experience repeatedly showed that a test validated on 
several hundred aviation cadets might appear valid until evidence was 
obtained on another sample, at which time it would lose all semblance of 
validity In one study the Rorschach 1 ‘syrhodiagnostic was administered 
to cadets, and latings of their probability of success in training were made 
by trained examiners who were also somewhat familiar with the require- 
ments of flying training (316 fiay-fitiy) In the validation or criterion 
group consisting of every other tested cadet (N = 2B3) the bisenal r with 
pass-fail was 23, the standard error being 09 When the cross-validation 
was completed on the other half of the tested group the correlation fell 
to approximately zero The original figure was not very high, it is true, 
but with a battery of tests which occupied one and one-half days of the 
cadet’s time and had a validity of 66, each research test which had a 
validity of 20 and a low correlation with the tests actually tn use was 
carefully scrutinized as a potential contributor to the battery, and a 
number of such were found which rcjjeatedly yielded validity coefficients 
of about the same size and added 03 or 04 to the validity of the battery 

The techniques of cross-validation arc the same as those of validation 
with the original group .Sometimes they are applied after a second round 
of testing and the collection of new cases, but more commonly it is found 
more practical to gather enough data at hrst to carry out both procedures, 
doing the validation on even-numbered cases, for example, and the cross- 
validation on odd-numbered cases This insures controlling the effect of 
the times at which data arc obtained, and yet provides two groups for 
study 
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Factor Analysis and Factoi Validation 

A further step in test construction and validation has been added by 
Guilford (316 Ch 28^ 317,319), through the application of factor analysis 
to test construction in personnel selection Briefly, it consists of analyzing 
tests in order to ascertain their factorial composition, and of analyzing 
the criterion in order to determine the nature and weight of the factors 
which enter into it The former step makes possible the refinement of 
tests, to make them factonally pure, this has the advantage of cutting 
down the number of tests needed to predict success, by eliminating over- 
lapping of tests and making each test do a maximum of work The latter 
step, analysis of the criterion, indicates what types of tests should be 
stressed in order to improve predictions Illustrations of each of these 
procedures follow, again taken from aviation psychology because the 
most extensile applications to date were made m the Army Air Forces 

Factoual Analysis of TeiU The use of factor analysis implies that 
tests can be statistically analyzed into a limited number of underlying 
traits or aptitudes, or, conversely, that existing tests actually measure a 
number of traits ishicli can be isolated by statistical analysis To attempt 
to describe the protcduies of factor analysis would be out-of-place in this 
text, but some understanding of the signiJicante of factor analysis for 
test construction and \alidation is in order The application of the 
Thurstonc centroid method of factor analysts with rotation of axes (839) 
to a battery of tests results in the isolation of three types of variances or 
components i) several common factors, that is, components which appear 
in several tests, 2) possible specific factors, appearing in only one test, 
and 3) error variance, arising from the unreliability of the measures 
These common factors, having been arrived at by a process which is 
largely mathematical, may or may not make psychological sense, it is by 
rotating the axes that meaningful factors are made to emerge This is a 
somewhat subjective procedure, calling for judgments on the part of the 
statistician Even moie subjective is the naming of the factors that have 
been isolated, this is done by insjJection ol the kinds of tests which are 
saturated 01 loaded with a given factor, to ascertain what the common 
elements seem to involve 

Guilford (317) provides an illustration of how factor analysis can help 
one better to understand what tests are measuring, graphically presented 
in Figure 2 

This figure shows the jiroportions of factor variances in three of the 
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FACTORS MtASllRFD BY TWO PAVFR AND PFNCII TFSTS AND 
ONE AI'PARAIUS rSST, ADMINISII RI D TO AllATION LADLTS 
Illustrating the complcxuv of simple tests and the unknown quanti 
tics 111 iiunutnrc situ.ition tests After Guilford (>|17) 


tests used in the AAF Aviation Psychology Program These tests were 
developed in the standatd ways already described '1 hat is, It was thought 
that reading comprehension might ])lay some part in flying success, so a 
Reading Comprehension Test was developed with aviation types of 
materials Pilots, navigators, and bombardiers make much use of books 
of tables and lake many readings fiom dials A Dial and Table Reading 
Test was therefore developed, using dials such as those in airplanes and 
tables such as are used in iiavigalioii Reaction time is frequently men- 
tioned by pilots as an important ( haraetenstic m Hying, quick response 
to a variety of stimuli bc-ing obviously important m taking off, landing, 
and in many emergencies, hence a Discrimination Rciiction Time Test 
was constructed, along lines long used in laboratory studies in physiologi- 
cal psychology 

The job analysis procedures used in developing these tests were 
obviously those ot observation and deduciion The tests were, in the cases 
of Reading Comprehension and Discrimination Reaction Time, attempts 
to measure more or less iiiiitary traits, and, in the case of Dial and Table 
Reading, an attempt to duplicate the job situation in miniature 

As Figure a brings out, all three tests were complex in their factorial 
comjjosition This was true not only of the miniature situation test. 
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which might have been expected to draw on a variety of abilities, but 
also of the two tests which are normally thought of as being simple in 
their composition The reading test draws on the following abilities 
verbal comprehension, mechanical experience (some of the content was 
mechanical), general reasoning, analogic reasoning, visualization, and 
several much less important factors The discrimination reaction time test 
requires ability to judge spatial relations, psychomotor precision, per- 
ceptual speed, visualization, numerical ability, several minor factors, and 
a relatively large number of unknown factors, one of which might be 
reaction time The dial and table test measures six major factors (number, 
spatial relations, perceptual speed, general reasoning, mathemalical ex- 
perience. and psychomotor piecision), a few minor factors, and some 
unknown factors Stuh unknown factors, if not specific to the test, emerge 
because the test battery does not include enough othci tests for them to be 
dearly recognizable 

1 hese three tests were found to measure, not three traits, but a total 
of eleven Of these, six are measured by more than one test This is clearly 
not economical, as one good measure of a given factor would be less time- 
conMiming than three tests It is also inellicient from the point of view of 
prediction, as the talidity of one test may be due to one of the factors it 
measures, whereas others that it also taps may actually tend to lower its 
validity, as when they correlate ncgatisely with the criterion In such a 
case positively and negatively signilicaiit factors tend to counteract and 
ranccl each other in the same test 

The contribution of factor analysis to test constiuction is, therefore, 
to make possible the refinement and purification of tests, and to reveal 
what kinds of tests may actually be developed The three tests just de- 
senbed yielded ideas for eleven diHcrent lesis, some of which might be 
positively significant for pilot selection, some negatively, and some not 
at all The construction of eleven separate tests makes possible the dilfcr- 
cntial measurement of these eleven nails, and imjiroves predictions based 
on the validities of these traits Profiles showing the scores on indejicnd- 
ent traits such as these are much more iiselul in counseling a person, 
provided the validity of the trails measured is known Guilford’s unique 
contribution lies in his having not only isolated the underlying factors 
of this extensive battery of tests, but in having ascertained the signifi- 
cance of these factors for success in several occupations This latter topic 
is expanded in the next paragraphs 
Pdctovial Analysis of the CviteTion When factor analysis is applied 
to the criterion of success, two major types ol results are accomplished. 
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First, the occupational significance of the factors is made clear, permit- 
ting the counseling of individuals on the basis of factor profiles or the 
weighting of factors rather than of tests in selection programs As is 
pointed out in the discussion of the Primary Mental Abilities Tests 
(Ch 6), the drawback of factonalJy pure tests has been the lack of evi- 
dence to guide the interpretation of their results The second outcome is 
a better understanding of what it is one is trying to predict, that is, of 
the nature of success in the occupation in question Factor analysis of 
the criterion gives one an objective description of what it is that is being 
predicted, to supplement the observational data of traditional job analy- 
sis and the deductions from test validities Hut the very nature of factor 
analysis imposes some hiiiitations of a \ery serious nature on the second 
type of use of the technique wiih the criterion As many writers have 
pointed out, one can extract fiom a factor analysis only that which is 
put into It More concretely, the only faciors winch can be isolated are 
those which are tapjDcd by more than one tost in a batiery If, therefore, 
the battery of tests used in the analysis is limited in scope and fails to 
include some traits which might be measured (and all batteiics are more 
or less open to this criticism), the analysis of the criterion will leave 
undesenbed some of the abilities whuh it requites An indication of 
the extent of these unnierisurcd components is of course, prosided by 
the unknown-factor variances 
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Figure g, also taken from Guilford (317), shows two criteria analyzed in 
the same way as the three tests already discussed The pilot criterion was 
found to be composed of 27 common factors, about 52 percent of 
the variance of success or failure in pilot training could be accounted 
for by 2g of these factors If other tests of appropriate but un- 
known types had been ineluded in the battery, another 28 percent of the 
variance could perhaps have been predicted, leaving 20 percent of the 
variance in success or failure due to lack of reliability Nine known fac- 
tors accounted for about 56 percent of the navigator criterion, apparently 
success in navigation training was more easily predicted, and less complex 
in nature, than was success in flying training 

It IS interesting to note that success in pilot and in navigator training 
have little in common, according to the data in Figure g only spatial 
relations and perceptual sjieed appear in boih occupations This is in 
contrast w'lth the three tests for which factorial data were presented, 
and which overlapped more completely in their components despite 
superficial differences and some unique factors 

What these data make clear for vocational counseling is that number 
ability IS not important in success in pilot training, and need not receive 
attention in profile interpretation, that mechanical experience, visual- 
ization, and psychomotor precision (among other abilities) differentiate 
pilots from navigators, and that navigators, on the other hand, are 
helped by the possession of number ability and mathematical background 
These facts are brought out moie clearly by factoi analysis of the cri- 
terion than they could be, for example, by an analysis of the differential 
validities of impure tests such as that for reaction time or reading com- 
prehension 

For improvement of predictions of success in pilot and navigator train- 
ing these data make clear the facts that there is still considerable room 
for improvement in the test battery and for the development of tests 
measuring other factors We have already seen that approximately 28 
percent of the variance in pilot success could still be predicted if suitable 
tests were available The graph shows that there is probably less room 
for improvement in navigator selection But just how this improvement is 
to be effected, or what types of traits should be tested, is not made dear 
In order to get clues as to what these traits are, one must still depend on 
the traditional type of job analysis, whether for the selection of existing 
tests or for the devising of new instruments for inclusion in the battery 
and in the next factor analysis 



CHAPTER IV 


THE NATURE OF APTITUDES AND 
APTITUDE TESTS 


Definitions 

THE term "a ptituBe " is geneially used loosely both by laymen and by 
vocational psychologists and counsclois Its meaning \anes not merely 
from one user to another, but even from one time to the next in the 
speaking or writing of a given psychologist or educator It is used in 
either of two ways, as W'hen we say that a man has a gttat deal of aptitude 
for art, meaning that he has in a high ^giec m any of the_cjiara£tcrijti^cs 
which make for success in ai tisiit activities, or when we sav that a person 
lacks spatial aptitude, meaning that he lacks this one specialized aptitude 
which IS of vaiying inipurtanct in a number of dilTcrcnl occupations In 
the former instance tlie word is used not to denote a unitary trait, nor 
even an entity of any sort, but rather a combination of traits and abilities 
which result in a jierson's b eing yuajificyi for some type of occupation 
or activity In the latter case the woid “aptitude” is iniended to convey the 
idea of a discicte, unitary characteristic which is important, in varying 
degrees, in a variety of occupations and activities 

These two differciit meanings have been attached to the term as a 
result of the tendency of psychology to use existing words which already 
have popular meanings, redefining them in the process for the sake of 
clear thinking, instead of coming new terms of Latin or Greek origin as 
15 done in fields such as biology and physics Both the popular concept of 
aptitude for a vocation and the scientific concept of aptitude important 
in vocations are essential, it is important, however, that the meaning in- 
tended be clear In general, counselors and personnel men tend to think 
in terms of vocations and jobs, and therefore to use the term in the broad 
popular sense, while psychologists tend to think in terms of individual 
differences and traits, and therefore to use the term in the narrow scien- 
tific sense As most of the literature on tests is written by psychologists, 
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and most of the tests were constructed by psychologists, the counselor or 
personnel man needs to develop the habit of starting with the narrow 
scientific meaning of the term and of translating the psychological trait 
or characteristic into broader vocational terms Similarly the psychologist, 
if his report of test results is to be meaningful and useful to the counselor, 
social worker, personnel man, or teacher, must be able to translate trait 
data into vocations 

Various combinations of traits and abilities may make for success in a 
given field One teacher, for example, may be successful because of schol-i 
arly ability, interest in his subject, and a desire to share it with others 
which result in a claiity of presentation, a wealth of material, and a 
warmth of manner which more than make up for a relative lack of inter- 
est in people as individuals and a dislike of the routines and details of 
classroom management Another teacher may be ct|ually successful be- 
cause of his genuine interest m students, his warm and friendly manner, 
and his skill in classroom management, even though his scholarship and 
academic ability are mediocre Siiniliar diflerences could be pointed out 
among successful lawyers, salesmen, foremen, assembly-line workers, and 
probably even macinnists and draftsmen, although the facts are not so 
clear in the case of the skilled trades and lower technical occupations 

Because of the varying combinations of special aptitudes and traits 
which make for success in a given occupation, it is desirable to continue 
the scientific use of the word aptitude in testing and test research For this 
reason, the term will be used in its narrower sense in this book, except 
when expressly defined otherwise, as in the phrase "aptitude for the 
medical profession " 

Even in its narrower scientific sense, however, the word aptitude is by 
no means consistently and clearly used in the literature on tests 
Warren’s Dictionary of Psychology (910) it is defined as a condition or 
set of characteristics indicative of ability to learn This implies that an 
aptitude IS not necessarily an entity, but rather a constellation of entities, 
the set of characteristics which enables one person to learn something 
may even be different from that which enables another person to learn 
the same thing, m this case, we arrive back at the popular definition 
Bingham (94 16-18) uses approximately the same definition, further 
confusing the picture by adding a readiness to develop interest in using 
the ability In some unpublished material Seashore and Van Dusen have 
attempted to define the term more rigidly, saying that an aptitude is a 
measure of the probable rate of learning, which results in interest and 
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satisfaction, and is relatively specific and narrow The scientific study of 
an aptitude or of any other entity requires that one be able to name it 
(whether meaningfully or by means of a symbol such as x), describe it, 
and locate it in a variety of individuals and situations This means that 
It must be relatively constant in its nature and composition Warren’s 
and Bingham's definitions are therefore useless to a scientist or to a 
counselor, while that proposed by Seashore and Van Diisen is more use- 
ful in that It prescribes narrowness and specificity Accordingly, a scien- 
tific definition of aptitude would provide for specificity, unitary composi- 
tion, and the facilitation of learning of some activity or type of activity 
In practice, the requirement of unitary nature is frequently minimized 
The Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers or number- and 
name-checking test is, for example, a test of about as simple an entity as 
one could expect to find, and yet factor analysis shows that the names 
test includes not just a speed and accuracy of discrimination factor identi- 
cal with that in the numbers lest, but also an intelligence factor not 
found to any appreciable degree in the numbers test (21) The Bennett 
Mechanical Comprehension "lest, and others like it, are generally as- 
sumed to measure a special aptitude and yet the best available evidence 
suggests that mechanical information and ability to visualize space re- 
lations play major parts in it (see below, p 221) In our present state of 
knowledge and with the current refinement of our techniques, it seems 
wiser to be satisfied if the ajitiiudes measured are relatively distinct and 
have some validity, than to devote too much time to obtaining pure 
traits The quick success of this global approach in Binet's work with 
intelligence tests, discussed in Pintner (604 Ch 2), has been borne out 
in aptitude studies such as the Minnesota Mechanical Abilities Project 
(588) and in interest research such as Strong's (775), and even more re- 
cently in the slow rate of progress which has characterized the pure 
trait approach as used in Thurstone’s work on primary mental abilities 
(838) and Kuder’s work on primary interests (446) In Thurstone’s work 
the development of sufficiently refined and reliable instruments has been 
time-consuming and the results in terms of educational or vocational 
validity disappointing (see below, p 141), and in Kuder's it has taken 
thirteen years to develop an instrument with vocational significance (see 
below, pp 445, and 41,9) This is not to decry the importance of such 
studies of primary abilities and interests, nor of the resulting tests, on 
the contrary, they undoubtedly are the beginning of a new era in aptitude 
and interest measurement and foreshadow tests which are more refined 
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and more valid than any we now have Guilford's work (316 Ch. 28, 317, 
319) has demonstrated this But for most practical purposes it is still true 
that the best available tests are those which do not over-stress the unitary 
nature and purity of the aptitudes or traits measured 

A fourth and final characteristic of an aptitude should probably be 
added to our definition, namely, that it is relatively constant If behavior 
or success is to be predicted, the entity upon which the prediction is 
based should be relatively stable An aptitude which varied irrationally 
from one day, month, or year to the next would not provide a sound 
basis for predicting achievement at some future date To put it statisti- 
cally. an aptitude which is itself unreliable could be neither reliably 
measured nor significantly correlated with anything else. This question 
of the constancy of tratts has, as the literature of recent years makes 
amply evident (294,501,700,832,917,918), been a prime source of disagree- 
ment among psychologists Ihe attending controversies are too involved 
for adequate discussion to bt possible here It seems wiser to side-step de- 
tailed discussion and simply to state the author’s conclusion that, whether 
largely innate or largely acquired, the aptitudes about which we know 
something appear to become crystalized in early childhood and that after 
that they are relatively constant They may then perhaps be affected by 
especially drastic or traumatic experiences, but can otherwise be thought 
of as not being appreciably affected by education, special training, or 
experience This is not to imply, however, that specific practice on the 
Items or materials of the lest itself will not, through practice effect, raise 
the subject’s test score, the contrary is true, but that docs not indicate a 
change in the degree of aptitude As demonstrated in a number of dif- 
ferent studies, interests and jieisonality traits are crystalized later than 
aptitudes, m adolescence (144,568,771,775) The evidence for specific 
aptitudes and traits will be viewed later, as each test and the work done 
with It IS studied in detail ^ 

Two other terms need brief definition One of these is the word s killy 
It IS used here, and in most discussions of abilities, as synonymous with 
proficiency, to denote the degree of mastery already acquired in an activ- 
ity Thus a typing test is a test of skill, and a trade test is a test of pro- 
ficiency The other term is ability, which Bingham (94 19) uses to denote 
either aptitude or proficiency or both, leaving it to the context to indi- 
cate the meaning, and which Scashoie and Van Dusen prefer to use as a 
synonym for proficiency but not for aptitude In view of the convenience 
of having a general term the writer prefers to use ability to include both 
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aptitude and proficiency, using one of the latter terms when clarity and 
specificity require The term trait, it might be noted, is used as compar 
able, in the field of interest and personality, with the term aptitude in the 
field of abilities 

The Basic Aptitudes 

E L Thorndike once suggested that t^re are probably three types of 
intelligence abstl'Sct, mecnSnical, and social Since that time there has 
been a great deal of speculation and research on the nature and number 
of special aptitudes T L Kelley used factor analysis and a variety of tests 
in order to study the question (418), concluding from his data that apti- 
tudes may be classified as verbal, numerical, spatial, motor, musical, 
social, and mechanical He prorided also, in his scheme, for various types 
of interests Spearman made another analysis (731). using other tests 
and a quite different method of factor analysis, since then he and his 
students in England have modified and elaborated his position, conclud- 
ing that there are one general or intelligence factor "g,” a number of 
group factors such as word fluency, pcrseveiatioii, and goodness of charac- 
ter, and many specific factors which arc found only in one test or situa- 
tion Thurstone's work (838.839) in factor analysis and the organization 
of special aptitudes has probably had more influence in America than has 
any other Using the centroid method of fat tor analysis he isolated the 
following special aptitudes number, Msualizalion, memory, word fluency, 
verbal relations, perceptual speed, and iiultiction This research has 
borne fruit in the Chicago I ests of Primary Mental Abilities (see pp 
132 ff), which measure six factois, nunibcr, verbal meaning, space, word 
fluency, reasoning and memory 

Two other factor analyses of aptitudes have followed Thurstone’s, each 
of them using a greater variety of tests and therefore isolating more 
factors than its predecessor One of these was made by the United States 
Employment Service, under the direction of Shartle (735), and the other 
by the Army Air Forces, under Guilford’s supervision (316,317) The lists 
of factors arrived at by each of these investigators are combined in Table 
s, in order to show how the list of presumably unitary human abilities 
lengthens as the investigations become more thorough-going It will be 
noted, for example, that what Thurstone thought was one single aptitude, 
perceptual spieed, was broken down into two factors, perception of sym- 
bols and perception of spatial forms, in the USES study, and into two 
apparently similar aptitudes in the AAF investigation What Thurs- 
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tone’s study isolated as one factor, memory span, did not appear at all 
in the USES research because no memory tests were used, but was 
broken down into three distinct types of memory factors in the AAF 
analysis As might be expected in the case of a program which devoted 

Table 2 

IHE IXPANDINC LIST OI- PRIMARY ABILITIES 

According to Thuratone (839), Shartle (735)j and Guilford (316) 

Thursione [Skartle AAF {Guilford ^94?) 

Spatial Spatial Spatial Relations I 

Spatial Relations II 

(Right-Left Diacninination) 
Spatial Relations III 
(Unknown) 




Visualization 

Mechanical Expeiience 

Perceptual Speed 

Symbol Perception 

Perceptual Speed 


Spatial Perucption 

Length Estimation 

Number 

Numerical 

Numerical 

Mathematical Background 

Verbal Relations 

Verbal 

Verbal 

Word Forms 

Memory Span 


Paired Associates Memory 
Visual Memory 
Picture-Word Memory 

Induction 


Intelligence 

General Reasoning 

Reasoning or 

Logic 

Analogic Reasoning 

Deduction 

Speed 

Aiming 

Sequrnlial Reasoning 
Judgini.nt 

Planning 

Simple Integration 
Complex Integration 
Adaptive Integration 

Psvehomotor Speed 

Psychomotor co-ordination 


Finger DcKtenty 
Manual Dexterity 

Psychomotor Precibion 

Kmesthcsis 

Carefulness 

Pilot Interest 


(Active-Masculine) 
Social Science Background 


considerable time and talent to the development of new types of tests, the 
Aviation Psychology Program battery reiealcd, when analyzed, far more 
primary traits than were isolated by the other investigations Thurstone’s 
list included only eight factors, Shartle's ii, and Guilford's as many as^ 
38 The list will no doubt continue to grow, as evidenced by the aS per- 
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cent of the variance in pilot success which was not, but might be, pre- 
dicted, if suitable tests were available 

Other factors which may in time be isolated and added to our list of 
human abilities arc suggested by Seashore’s (690) and Meier’s (519) studies 
of musical and artistic ability, discussed in a subsequent chapter In the 
meantime, the lists in Table g provide a good basis for job analysis and 
test selection or construction 

Thurstone's method of factor analysis provides for the isolation of 
independent factors or aptitudes For this reason, most of the aptitudes 
named above are relatively independent of each other Some, such as 
those normally included in the concept of general intelligence, are more 
closely related, but the intercorrclations are still lower than reliability 
coefficients, that is, too low to make a test of one aptitude or factor a 
good index of the score on the test of another factor Tests of spatial 
visualization frequently have moderately high correlations with tests of 
intelligence, but this is an artifact arising from one or both of two causes, 
depending on the circumstances hrst, tests of intelligence often include 
tests of spatial judgment (e g , Army Alpha and the Army General Class- 
ihcation Test), and secondly, as Garrett has recently pointed out (281), 
this and other factors whicli appear to constitute intelligence in children 
become differentiated with increasing maturity and constitute, in reality, 
special aptitudes rather than aspects of general ability Because their 
rates of maturation are similar, the more abstract abilities appear to be 
more closely related to each other than the more concrete abilities Tests 
of manual dexterities, not included in most factor analysis studies, have 
been analyzed to show that the concietc abilities which they measure are 
more discrete and have lower intercorrclations than do the more abstract 
aptitudes, this will be seen in the chapter on tests of manual dexterities 

Despite the demonstrated independence of special aptitudes, there is a 
tendency for groups of people who store high on a measure of “general 
aptitude” to make good scores on other tests, whether of special aptitudes 
or of personality traits As Terman pointed out in his “Genetic Studies of 
Genius” (819), the good things tend to go together, a statement amply 
borne out by varied psychological and social data on more than one 
thousand gifted children who were followed into adulthood (823) It is 
therefore not surprising that, in counseling practice, one encounters 
persons who make high scores on tests of academic aptitude and on almost 
^ny other test one administers to them, and others who not only make low 
scores on tests of general mental ability, but distress one by also making 
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low scores on any other instrument which is used in the search for some 
"hidden talent” which might be capitalized and built upon It is well 
not to be overimpressed by such cases, however, as it has been demon- 
strated (603) that they are outnumbered by those whose aptitudes and 
personality traits vary considerably, giving them some assets and some 
liabilities 

Methods of Measurement 

The most valid method of measuring an aptitude, that is, a unitary fac- 
tor in the ability to learn something, would be to find out what part of the 
activity or skill to be learned is most heavily saturated with that factor, 
have the subject learn it, and compare his rate of learning with that of 
other persons with comparable backgrounds This is in most cases an inor- 
dinately expensive method, although selection on the basis of success or 
failure in an initial learning period is still the mctliod used by many col- 
leges and professional schools which consciously admit two or three times 
as many beginning students as they expect to graduate and flunk those who 
make the lowest grades during the first year It is the method that was 
used 111 selecting cadets for pilot naming both in the AAF and in the 
RAF prior to the development of adequate jisychological tests, and it 
IS that used by many businesses and industries even now despite the 
interest of many in taking advantage of the possibilities of scientific 
personnel selection and the great strides made in this direction by some 
life insurance companies, manufacturing concerns, banks, and retail 
establishments Experience as well as theory has demonstiated that it is 
less expensive and better policy in other ways to analyze the task in which 
success IS to be predicted, develop and validate tests for predicting 
achievement in that task, and select on the basis of test and other personal 
data than to do a less careful job of initial screening and depend more 
on selection on the job In the same way, it is less expensive, less discour- 
aging, and less difficult for a high school or college student, uncmjiloyed 
man or woman, or adult considering a transfer or change of work, to take 
a senes of tests and analyze his experiences in order better to ascertain 
his ability to learn a new task or to adjust to an occupation than it is for 
h|Hi to try It out as a probationist or actual employee 

^ There are different ty pes of tests of aptitudes, each of which has its ^ 
disadvantages as well as its advantages The user oFTests, as well as the test 
constructor, should be familiar with these They will be briefly described 
here in terms of contrasting types or dichotomies 
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Miniature tests may be contrasted with tests of abstract traits or apti- 
tudes In the former, the task in which learning or success is to be 
predicted is reproduced in miniature and perhaps simplified form, as, for 
example, in the familiar lathe-type or two hand spatial judgment and 
co-ordination test This miniature test, used successfully in selecting 
shop students, dujalicates on a smaller scale both the apjiaratus and the 
arm and hand movements of a lathe In the test of abstract aptitudes the 
job has been analyzed and one or more of its essential characteristics has 
been abstracted and put into test form Thus m the MacQuarne Test 
of Mechanical Ability there are a series of tests of eye-hand co-ordination 
and of spatial judgment, one of which involves tapping three times m 
each of a scries of small circles, another tracing a line through the 
variously placed small apeitures m a senes of barrier lines, and still 
another judging the number of blocks touching others in a series of piles 
of blocks In this case the test bears no superficial resemblance to the 
original task or activity, let us say lathe operation, but some of the 
essential aptitudes seem to be measured 

The miniature type of test has a number of advantages Its face 
validity or obvious similarity to the task in question makes it appeal to 
the examinee who is interested in such work Being a small scale task, it 
IS very likely to invoUc the same aptitudes and skills that are required 
by the criterion task and therefore to be highly correlated with it, that 
IS, to be quite valid One ol the more valid tests used in the selection 
and classification of aircraft jnlots by the Army Air Forces is the 
Compilex Co-ordination Test, a "mmiature” (Iifc-size but simplified) 
stick and rudder test which, with its airplane controls and rows of red and 
green lights, appeals to aspirants to pilot training and involves some of 
the same ability to co-ordinate arm and foot pressures with each other 
and with visual stimuli which are involved in actually controlling the 
plane in flight That its validity is not greater than it is (about 40 with 
pass-fail in pilot training [214]) is due partly to the fart that respionse 
to kinesthetic stimuli, that is to the "feel" of the plane through what fliers 
call the "scat of the pants,” is not required by the test, and partly to the 
fact that many other factors arc important in good flying, especially when 
the criterion is not just actual flight but success in completing flying 
training 

The advantages of the miniature test suggest some of its disadvantages 
A test which seems to have a bearing on an activity which is, perhaps for 
a quite irrelevant reason, repugnant to the examinee will motivate him 
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in the wrong manner, as did any test in aviation cadet classification test- 
ing which seemed to the would-be pilots to have special bearing on the 
work of a bombardier One may be able to get a more nearly true measure 
of the examinee’s aptitude or interest with a test the significance of which 
IS not so obvious Steinmetz (751) has demonstrated this with Strong’s 
Vocational Interest Blank, which is not a miniature test but which con- 
tains a number of items of obvious vocational significance 
Another defect, of less immediate practical importance but more 
important theoretically and therefore ultimately in practice, lies in the 
miniature test’s unknown elements Since it is a small-scale edition of 
the task, one has no objective way of knowing what psychological factors 
it measures. This may be very well in selection testing, when the impor- 
tant thing IS to get the highest possible validities with the least possible 
efioit, but in testing tor vocational counseling it would necessitate an- 
other miniature test lor taeli occupation 01 at least for each family of 
occupations to be consitlcrcd 111 counseling This would require an 
inordinate amount of test development and actual testing time It is 
clearly mote practical 10 analyze each occupation or activity into its 
important comjioncnt factois, develop itlatively independent tests of 
each factor or aptitude, validate eaih of these, and weight each test for 
each occupation aecoiding to its inipoitance in that occupation This 
makes possible testing ioi a large number of occupations with a relatively 
small number of tests It is what was done in the Army's aviation cadet 
classification progiam, one test being weighted heavily for pilot, moder- 
ately for bombaidier, and not at all for navigator, whereas anotliei might 
be weighted heavily for navigator, moderately for bombardier, and 
slightly for pilot, according to the dcnionsti ated relationship between 
each test and the criteria of success in each activity as expressed in corre- 
lation coefficients and multiple regression equations The same technique 
IS being used by the Oceupational Analysis Division of the United States 
Employment Seivice in the development of basic test batteries What 
the abstract aptitude test loses in validity as a single test of one factor. 
It generally makes up as pai t of a battery of tests of known aptitudes 
combined to give an equally good or better piediction of the same 
criterion Its principal defect lies in its lack of ajipcal to the less intelligent 
examinee, who is not challenged by an abstract task which has no meaning 
for him and who, if motivated 111 the right direction, is challenged by a 
test which resembles an everyday activity For an excellent statement of 
the case for factorially pure tests, see Guilford (317) 
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Much of what has been written about miniature and abstract trait 
tests applies also to performance and paper-and-pencil tests A perform- 
ance test IS one involving doing something with materials or apparatus, 
whereas a paper-and-pencil test requires only marking responses to written 
or perhaps pictorial questions on a sheet of paper The former may be 
abstract and the latter miniature type, as in the case of the Minnesota 
Spatial Relations Test and the O’Rourke Mechanical Aptitude Test In 
the Minnesota Test the examinee places pieces of wood cut in the form 
of circles, cresent moons, oblongs, and various other shapes in the appro- 
priate holes cut in a board, the assembly has no meaning, other than that 
of matching different shapes and sizes of objects and holes In the 
O'Rourke lest the subject marks blank spaces to indicate which mechan- 
ical objects, tools, etc , are used together or for specific purposes, the task 
has meaning, in that the objects and processes are taken from real life, 
are more or less familiar, and serve important practical purposes But in 
general performance tests have the advantage of being more concrete 
and therefore seeming to be more meaningful to most people Thus the 
Minnesota Spatial Relations 1 est, the real formboard, appeals to some 
examinees who rebel at the “unreality” of the Revised Minnesota Paper 
Formboard, a similiar although not identical task in pajier-and-pencil 
form The reason for this is suggested by the relationship between the 
two tests, expressed by a correlation coefficient of 59 obtained by the 
writer 111 an unpublished study of 100 NYA youths, and by the correla- 
tions of the two tests with measures of academic aptitude, the formboard 
having a correlation with the Otis S A Test of 25 and the paper form- 
board having one of 43 in the same study It appears that the paper-and- 
pencil test rcqu.res more abstract mental ability than the performance 
test, probably because all spatial manipulations in the former must be 
made mentally, in abstract form, rather than with actual materials, in 
concrete form Paper-and-pencil tests arc, because of the ease of group 
administration, cheaper than performance tests once they have been 
developed, and are often cheaper to develop because of the materials 
involved ^ 

Another dichotomy is that of tests as contrasted with inventories These 
concepts are probably familiar enough to need little comment, other 
than the statement that the former are objective in that they require no 
judgments of self by the examinee, while the latter are subjective in that 
they ask the subject to judge or describe his interests, traits, or abilities 
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It IS frequently stated that tests have right or wrong answers, whereas 
inventories have no right or wrong answers, what is right or wrong in the 
latter depending on what is true of the examinee This definition is 
correct when applied to tests of intelligence and to inventories of person- 
ality or interests, but it is not correct when applied to tests of personality 
such as the Rorschach and Murray tests, which are objective and not self- 
descriptive but which have no right or wrong answers It is also not true 
of a type of personality test developed in military aviation, which is 
objective but in which the correct answer is sometimes the wrong one 
and a wrong answer is sometimes the "right” one, right, that is, for one 
who is likely to succeed in certain types of occupations Tests have the 
advantage of being less affected by the desire to make a good impression 
and by lack of insight than inventories, but are sometimes more expensive 
in administration and scoring than inventories This is especially true 
in the field of personality and interest, although the developments in 
military aviation testing mentioned above, and some comparable civilian 
work, suggest that this may soon cease to be true in the held of interests 
(see pages 476 ff ) 

A fourth dichotomy into which tests may be classified is that of speed 
tests as opposed to power tests, illustrated in the intelligence field by the 
Otis and the CAVD Tests The relative importance which should be 
attached to each of these has long been a subject of debate m psychologi- 
cal testing, and also fortunately of research Baxter (52,53), for example, 
has shown that the Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability, ad- 
ministered as a speed test, is a good measure of what will be done by the 
same subjects when the test is administered as a power test Tinker (847) 
analyzed the revised Minnesota Paper Formboard as a measure of speed, 
power, and level, and found that the first two are highly correlated Both 
of these studies were made with college students, ih they had been con- 
ducted with older subjects the results might have been different, as Lorge 
(482) has shown that older persons do as well as younger subjects on 
power tests, but are handicapped on speed tests The advantages of 
briefer and uniform timing suggest the use of speed tests with younger 
persons, and power tests with persons in their forties or above Perhaps 
the one valid reason for using power rather than speed tests with younger 
subjects IS that speed in the paper and pencil situation is not identical 
with speed in the life situation, but this is still a matter of supposition 
which has not been put to experimental proof 
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Finally, there is the dichotomy of individual versus group tests, il- 
lustrated in intelhg^ence testing by the Wechsler-Bellevue and the Otis or 
American Council Tests In the former one has the advantage of being 
able to observe individual reactions and to adapt directions to the intent 
of the test, rather than having to follow their letter because a modifica- 
tion which would be fairer to one might handicap another subject in the 
group In the latter social stimulation, competition, the safety of num- 
bers, the group example, and externally standardized conditions facilitate 
good results 

In vocational testing the optimum conditions vary with the circum- 
stances and with the personality of the examinee Sometimes it is better 
to test an individual alone, whether with group or individual tests, some- 
times It helps to have him take tests as one of a group In school situations 
the latter is more often the case, in a consultation service for adults the 
former is frequently better policy, although small groups are acceptable 
In vocational selection, candidates actively seeking employment are prob- 
ably just as well tested in groups, except in the case of applicants for 
higher level jobs who may led that they deserve individual treatment 
In military selection and classific.ition group testing probably gets better 
results whether tests are taken voluntarily or by prescription As will be 
seen in the next chapter, group testing lequires either small groups or a 
large group divided into sections each with its own proctor who can ob- 
seive It, supervise it, and give attention to special cases 

In view of the frequent psychological (and financial) superiority of 
group testing it is desirable lor vocational tests to be suitable for use in 
groups, they can just as easily be administered individually when that is 
preferable A limited number ol tests can be administered only on an 
individual basis or to groups of four to six examinees, these should of 
course be used when they add to the efficiency of the battery and improve 
the quality of the diagnosis There are no inherent qualities in either 
group or individual tests which make one type generally better than the 
other, they must, rather, be considered on the basis of their own validity 
and of the situation in which testing is to be done Sometimes a test can 
be so constructed as to be either a group or an individual test in every 
sense of the term the two forms of the Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 
ality Test are an examjile It would be helpful to see some good studies of 
the validity of the two forms, the opinion of the test’s authors (356) is 
that when it is administered as an individual test the subject considers 
each Item (printed on a separate card) more carefully and responds more 
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truthfully than when it is administered in the group form (printed in 
booklets) and one item closely follows another 
The next chapter deals briefly but systematically with methods and 
problems of test administration, both individual and group, from the 
point of view of the user of vocational tests, leading up to the chapters 
which treat specific aptitudes and tests in considerable detail 



CHAPTER V 


TEST ADMINISTRATION 
AND SCORING 

A PSYCHOLOGICAL test is a measuring instrument The reason for 
using measuring instruments rather than guesses or judgments based on 
unaided observation is that psychological tests, like rulers, micrometers, 
calipers, and scales, are more accurate than the naked eye Since the 
fundamental reason for resorting to psychological tests is the accuracy 
of which they are capable, it should go without saying that the user of 
tests should take pains to give them according to the directions and to 
do everything possible that will assure accurate results And yet, m every- 
day practice, one observes countless careless errors in the use of tests, some 
of them probably not important, but others of vital importance A few 
such are described in the following paragraphs 

The Minnesota Spatial Relations Test was originally designed and 
standardized as a black formboard, the small pieces which lit into the 
varied shaped holes also being painted black on top (see p 2851!) Al- 
though none of the original publications dealing with it so state, it was 
administered in the validation studies with the subject standing (jiersonal 
letter from Professor Donald G Paterson, dated August 14, 1946) And 
yet the copies of the test, supplied by one well-known manufacturer and 
publisher of test materials, are painted black with green inserts which 
jirobably change the visual problem involved and perhaps make it easier, 
and the test is administered in some consultation services with the subject 
standing, in others with him sitting, and in still others either way, ac- 
cording to the client’s preference! The writer and a colleague (Charles N 
Morris) made a study of the effect of taking the tests in these two different 
ways, with the somewhat inconclusive finding that the presumably im- 
proved perspective which is associated with standing above the formboard 
tends to result in better scores The problem of color has not been in- 
vestigated, but It seems likely that, contrary to widespread custom, the 
available norms can legitimately be used neither with the green inserts 
nor when the examinee is seated Wilson and Carpenter (933) have shown 
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that the norms for the Crawford Spatial Relations Test, based on the 
original aluminum form, are not applicable to the marketed wooden 
form 

A consultation service psychometrist was giving the American Council 
on Education Psychological Examination to a client whose other test 
results seemed conflicting There was some informal conversation first, 
after which the examiner rather casually read the directions and pro- 
ceeded with the test While working on the first timed part the client 
was puzzled and asked a question in the same informal way in which the 
proceedings had been conducted from the start The psychometrist 
answered the question in some detail, then, realizing that some time had 
been used in which the examinee should have been working on the test, 
allowed an extra minute for that part As a result of both of these errors, 
the score could be considered only a crude measure and the client’s in- 
tellectual status was still not definitely known 

In scoring a test used in a large-scale testing program, a cleik failed to 
invert the scores in order to change the high time scores (5corc=number 
of seconds) to low rank scores This error resulted in giving high standing 
to those who had the least aptitude, and low standing to those who had 
the most Fortunately, the error was caught in a loutine audit in time to 
prepare a new set of reports, had it not been, time and money, not to 
mention human energies, would have been wasted when many of the 
poorer risks faded to make good in an assignment to which they should 
never have been sent 

Perhaps the cause of errors such as the above lies in the very simplicity 
of the directions for giving and scoring most tests The novice’s reaction 
is that anyone can give most tests, if he knows how to read, and it is true 
that they are written out so that one should know exactly what to do 
But their simplicity is deceptive, and errors are frequently made both in 
following the directions too slavishly when they are poorly written, in- 
appropriate to the situation, or not sufficiently precise, and in departing 
from the directions when there is no need to do so, in ways not true to 
their intent For this reason it is necessary to devote some space to the 
methods and problems of test administration, even when a background 
of knowledge of the field of measurement is taken for granted 

Arrangements for Test Administration 

\^^‘fe^om from distractions is one of the first considerations in providing 
space for test administration If the examinees are to be tree to concen- 
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trate on their work they must, obviously, not be disturbed by people, in- 
cidents, noises, or views which attract their attention away from the tests 
This seems very simple, until one attempts to define distraction Studies 
of the effects of noise on work have shown, for example, that typists are 
able to do as much work, with as high degree of accuracy, under noisy 
conditions as under quiet conditions, altliough more strain results in the 
former (goi 506-511) In the group testing of aviation cadets the presence 
of low-flying planes overhead, where they could not be seen, appeared to 
have no distracting effect on cadets actually taking tests, although if an 
especially low-llying plane could be seen it attracted some eyes Super, 
Braasch, and Shay (H03) found that “normar’ distractions had no effect 
on test scores in an experiment with graduate students Apparently a 
great deal depends upon how much the examinee wants to exclude the 
distracting factor from his attention if he is well motivated, incidental 
noises will not bother htni, whereas if he is not interested in doing well 
on the tests he will seize upon the slightest excuse for attending to other 
matters As one cannot always take good motivation and good work hab- 
its for granted, the examiner must take what precautions he can to insure 
freedom from distractions This means that he should have the use of 
a room through which there is no passage and to which no one needs to 
have access duiing testing, a room without disturbing views of passersby 
in the corridor or outside the windows, a room not affected by noise in 
adjacent rooms, corridors, or play space, a room in which the tenipeiature 
is normal and constant 

yXjOoi working space for the individual examinee is a second consider- 
ation, whether testing is on an individual or group basis In the lormer 
this means a table lor ihe examinee, so placed that the examiner can sit 
opposite him, and a second table so placed that the examiner can teach 
and manipulate the test materials easily and inconspicuously In group 
testing, good working space consists ol a flat top large enough for the 
examinee to be able to rest his elbows without touching the persons next 
to him and to spread out his papers without exposing them to the eyes of 
his neighbors, this may be made somewhat smaller on especially con- 
structed testing tables by building upright partitions about ten inches 
high to shut off the view of the neighbor's work Tablet arm chairs such 
as are used in many college leclure rooms are not desirable for limed 
tests, especially if separate answer sheets are used, as Traxler (S67) has 
demonstrated These two considerations of sufficiency of space and pri- 
vacy of work are disregarded with surprising frequency One can some- 
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times make the best of crowded conditions by using more than one form 
of the same test 

jiHvanre preparation of materials insures having everything needed 
during the testing (scratch paper for some parts of some tests is frequently 
forgotten in large-scale group testing), cuts down the time needed for 
test administration, and results in better morale among examinees In 
group testing this involves preparing a list ot items needed, from pencils 
to test blanks, and of the quantity to be provided, sorting the materials 
according to type and sequence in which they arc to be used, and count- 
ing them out according to the number of subjects to be seated in each row 
and the number of rows in the room This last step saves a great deal of 
time and confusion in handing out materials, and jircvents the pocketing 
of excess copies of confidential test booklets In individual testing the 
steps are essentially the same, but more attention is tocused on placing 
the materials on the examiner’s table for maximum availability during 
testing 

Good proctoring is a prerequisite of good testing which results only 
from securing the assistance of enough proctors and seeing to it that 
they understand their work The expeiicncc oi persons working on large- 
scale testing programs with both students and military personnel has led 
to rccog'niLion of the fact that, vvherr large numbers are being tested, 
there must be one proctor or testing assistant for every 20 or 25 exam- 
inees, if fewer proctors are provided, supervision is likely to be inade- 
quate The functions of the prottois are to distribute test materials, 
collect them after use, provide sharji pencils when needed, be alert for 
problems arising fiom inadequacy of materials (e g , a blank page where 
there should be printing), from insufficient grasp of directions the under- 
standing of which IS assumed once directions have been given (e g , maik- 
ing answers on Lire booklet instead of on the sejiarale answer sheet when 
provided), from "bugs" or defects in the test or test directions which 
should be recorded for the future improvement of the test, and from 
abnormal personality traits or poor motivation on the part of examinees 
Proctors work most effectively when they have not only studied the tests 
and test directions, but also taken the tests and administered them In 
large-scale testing operations which have considerable continuity the 
establishment of training programs to provide for these experiences is not 
uncommon, in other testing programs the administrator should make the 
best provisions for familiarizing the proctors with the tests and with the 
problems which may be encountered in administering them that the situ- 
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ation permits Testing assistants easily get the feeling that their function 
IS a routine one with neither responsibility nor glory Everything the ad- 
ministrator can do to make them aware of the responsibility they carry 
and thus insure their careful attention to their work is therefore worthy 
of consideration 

The duration of testing, assuming lhat more than one or two tests are 
to be given, depends on the maturity and motivation of those taking the 
tests In testing for the vocational guidance of higli school juniors and 
seniors and of college freshmen the writer has found two days of testing 
and filling out records, consisting of thicc hours each morning and two 
liours after lunch, quite acceptable to the students The f'ollege Entrance 
Examination Board (ag) found that fatigue played no part in six hours 
of testing When motivation is not so strong and co-operation not so good, 
periods of two hours may he all that are wise, and ihcrc may have to be 
fewer periods For example, when testing relumed combat fliers m an 
Army Air Forces Rcdistnlmtion Station it was found that two three hour 
test sessions, both on the same day, were feasible, but the examiners and 
proctors needed special skill at times in the handling of recalcitrant offi- 
cers and men who balked at the length of the testing period Even in this 
military situation tact went further than authority, and one of the best 
examiners with poorly motivated returnees was a civilian woman psy- 
chologist who knew how both to jest with and to mother belligerent gun- 
nels and buinbaidicrs Making ckai to examinees why they arc taking 
the tests and how the results will affect them (discussed in a subsequent 
paragraph) and letting them know at the statl just how long the test 
sessions will last arc two essentials to ihe winning of co-ojieration in test 
administration If the examinee wauls to understand himself, wants to 
get a job, or wants to helji others like himself (the desire to hcljr other 
fliers who were going to combat motivated many reluinecs m the com- 
pleting of research cjuestionnaires), he can put in more than a full day 
of taking tests 

Provisions foi the recording of the proceedings should also be made 
ahead of time Decisions should be made as to the type of records to be 
kept, and appropriate forms provided Ihc tunes at which tests are begun 
and stopped should be lecorded, as they are occasionally needed later 
when checks are being made on accuracy of timing Problems arising 
during testing should be noted, for their value in interpreting the be- 
havior of individuals or the significance of the test results Examiner and 
proctors both have a part in this work 
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Testing individuals in groups is a practice frequently made necessary 
by lack of space and personnel even in consultation services and business 
enterprises "where schedules and needs vary from one person to the next 
When there are a number of persons to be tested with different tests, and 
fewer examiners and rooms than there aie batteries to be administered 
(a chronic condition in guidance centers and personnel offices), there is no 
alternative The space must then be arranged so that individuals or small 
groups can be sufficiently isolated from others in the same room so that 
they can work undisturbed by directions not intended for them, stocks 
of materials must be kept in such a way as to make them readily available 
to all examiners as needed, and each examiner must develop skill in using 
several stop watches or chronometers and in shifting from individual to 
individual as timing requires Space must, of course, permit easy circula- 
tion of examiners and of entering and departing examinees 

The Preliminaries to Testing 

The checking of all arrangements discussed in the preceding section is 
naturally the first prcliminaiy pnor to the starting of testing, in order to 
be sure that everything necessary is ready for things to go as planned Test 
administration scciiis so very simple to the average examinee that its 
smooth progress is important to rapport 

The intioductory or motivating talk follows immediately after the ar- 
rival and sealing of the examinees In prior informal contacts examinees 
often ask cjucstions of examiners or proctors, thereby demonstrating the 
widespread need for orientation to that which is to take place, even when 
testing IS voluntary and sought after The knowledge that he is about to 
put himself to a test or proof makes the examinee somewhat insecure and 
self-conscious, so that he wants reassurance or feels the need to be some- 
what aggressive and belligerent The examiner or proctor, knowing this, 
can accept his remarks in a calm and friendly way, stating perhaps that 
something will be said about the nature of the tests before they are 
started The motivating talk should be brief and to the point Its ob- 
jective is to set the stage for effective testing by giving the subject some 
idea of what he is going to do and how long it will take him, and to make 
him want to portray himself accurately on the tests by relating the taking 
of the tests to his goals In vocational counseling the goal is self- 
understanding and better adjustment to the world of work, in vocational 
selection it is the obtaining of a job in which he will find success and sat- 
isfaction These themes can be elaborated upon m ways appropriate to 
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the age and occupational level of the examinee, but it is well to be sure 
that the goals are real to those being tested and that the language used 
in discussing them is appropriate both to the examiner and to the exam- 
inee 

The Sequence of Tests 

In formal testing programs the nature of the tests which need to be 
given to a particular individual or group determines to some extent 
the sequence of tests which can be administered Within these limits, 
however, it is desirable to arrange the order in the way which is likely to 
interest the examinee most and to get the maximum co-operation fiom 
him As a rule, the following principles have been found effective in ar- 
ranging the sequence of tests 

The first test in the series should be something of a by,fjer, one on 
which the examinee can warm up, get some self-assurance, and develop 
some interest For this reason it should not be too hard, should be rela- 
tively impersonal (i e , neither an intelligence nor a personality test) and 
objective, and should have "tare validity” oi seem peitinent to the reason 
for taking tests (i e , it should, in the case of pilot selection, look like a 
test that has something to do with flying an airplane) 

Next should come a test or tests with long and difficult directions, 
difficult content, or other chaiactenstics which make desirable an alert 
mind, ability to conccntraic, and willingness to apply oneself Tests of 
tins type might come after one or two of ihe first type, dejiending on the 
number and length of those in each category, or they might alternate 

Tests which the examiner prefers not to have remembered in detail, 
if there are such, should come late in the sequence but not at the very 
end Personality inventories which contain touchy items or which might 
be joked about afterwards are in this category It taken after the difficult 
tests and belore all the other tests have been given they provide some 
variety and relaxation when it is needed and are likely to be half-forgot- 
ten by the time testing is finished 

The last test should be relatively short and pleasant, to help the exam- 
inee leave with a good taste in his mouth If a group is being tested to- 
gether, it IS often desirable to let the test be a speeded test so that all may 
stop and leave at the same time, as having some leave while others are 
working tends to make the latter finish hurriedly or carelessly, and keep- 
ing those who have finished for more than a few minutes is difficult be- 
cause of restless eagerness to leave When testing individuals in a group 
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with different tests, untimed tests or inventories may be satisfactory to 
finish with, the individual can be left more or less to his own devices and 
others can be given attention 

Informal testing characterizes much counseling work carried on en- 
tirely by one counselor utilizing interviewing and other techniques 
(115) Then nothing approaching a "test battery” is administered, but 
certain tests are used as questions come up on which it is believed they 
will throw light In such testing the question of sequence is settled by the 
factors making testing seem desirable the question to be answered pro- 
vides the motivation tor the test being used 1 he problem is then en- 
tirely one of selecting an appropriate test rather than one of arranging 
the tests in the best possible order liases for test selection are made clear 
in later chapters of this book 

Following Diteclwns m Testing 

It has already been pointed out that the very ease with which tests are 
administered breeds errors Group test administration is likely to be 
thought of as requiring less skill than other testing operations, group 
test proctors in aviation cadet classification testing referred to themselves 
colloquially and collectively as tlie "bunion brigade ” Unless examiners 
and proctors are aware ot the ease with which errors are made and are 
challenged by the need tor care, they are likely soon to be guilty of un- 
knowingly modifying the introduction to testing in such a way as to 
change the examinees’ motivation for better or for worse, of changing 
directions in ways which give them either more or less help than they 
should have in taking the test, of answering questions which give then 
an unfair advantage in toinparison with the groups on whom norms were 
established', and even of allowing too much or too little time m which to 
take the tests 

The writers ol motivating talks and of test directions intend to convey 
ideas to the examinees which will motivate them in certain ways and lead 
them to work according to certain methods If, therefore, the examiner 
understood exactly what the test constructor intended to convey, and if 
he were able to express that idea just as clearly as the test author in words 
of his own, there would be no reason why he should not rephrase the 
directions to suit himself and vary his statements from time to time Un- 
fortunately, however, experience has demonstrated time and again that 
while the modifications made in test directions may be just as clear to the 
examiner as were the originals, they are rarely it ever as clear to the 
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examinee The reason for this is obvious enough the directions supplied 
with a well constructed test have been tried out a number of times on 
subjects like those for whom the test was developed before it was finally 
published, and each time they were rewritten somewhat and improved 
after criticism by examiners and examinees in order to make sure that 
the intended meaning and the understood meaning were identical Ob- 
viously, the directions more or less casually phrased and even more cas- 
ually tested by the user of a test are not likely to be as clearly and as 
uniformly understood as those that are printed with the test Only a 
highly skilled examiner who knows both his test and his subjects well 
should allow himself the privilege of improvising or modifying directions 
At the same time all examiners need to scrutinize the printed directions 
carefully to be sure that they are welt drafted If they are not suitable 
for the group in question the suitability of the test itself may be open to 
question, if the test is suitable with different directions, the norms may 
no longer be applicable These matters are subject to empirical check, 
and if judged impoitant enough llie answers may be found by exjieri- 
mental methods It is good practice for examiners to have a manual or 
loose-leaf notebook of test directions, and to know these well in order 
to facilitate reading them while administrating tests 

Examinees' questions need to be viewed by the examiner as possible 
requests for changes in the test directions If the information asked for 
was supposed to be conveyed by the directions, and if understanding of 
the directions was supposed to be achieved before beginning the test 
(rather than being a pait of the test), the examiner should answer the 
questions promptly and concisely If, on the other hand, answering the 
question would give the examinee an understanding of the test or infor- 
mation which the diiections were not intended to convey, to do so would 
be to make his score meaningless, or at least impossible of comparison 
with those of others who took the test and on whom the norms were 
based In such a case the best answer is "That's for you to decide" or some 
equivalent which makes it clear that the examinee must find the solution 
himself It should be stressed that the number of questions asked, and 
their legitimacy, depends to a very considerable extent ujxm the manner 
of the examiner If he gives directions in too businesslike and cold a 
manner questions which should be asked will not be voiced, if he is too 
informal and friendly too many unfair questions will come up, but if he 
gives directions clearly and pleasantly he will meet with an optimum 
number of questions concerning matters included in the directions (few 
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but all necessary questions) and a minimum of questions of types ■which 
he should not answer 

This leads to the topic of the examiner’s voice and attitude, both of 
which have considerable effect on the attitudes of examinees and there- 
fore on the validity of the tests which they take An examiner whose 
clear, confident, and friendly voice and interested alert manner are noted 
by the examinees gives them the feeling that the tests are important, 
interesting, and worth taking seriously, one who is lackadaisical in man- 
ner, fearful in front of a group, or careless in his speech is not likely to 
create in his subjects attitudes which make for serious application and 
genuine co-operation Wlien proctors assist in test administration, the 
manner in which they walk the aisles and watch examinees or stand idly 
by with their minds obviously far away is equally important 

The need for accuracy of timing has already been mentioned In ad- 
ministering tests of manual dexterity or other aptitudes best measured 
by apparatus tests this necessitates a stop watch with its easily controlled 
second hand Most paper and pencil tests, however, can be timed with 
sufficient accuracy by means of the second hand of an ordinary watch if 
the hand is long enough A watch with a sweep-second hand is even bet- 
ter, although still not as easily used as a stop watch because the examiner 
must watch the second hand enough to count the number of times it 
goes around This is best done by tabulating on a pad If a stop watch is 
available, the freedom to spend more time watching examinees and less 
time looking at ihc second hand is desirable As stop watches are some- 
times erratic, it is advisable to check their operation before testing, and 
to note the starting time on one’s wrist watch or on a clock (or to have a 
proctor time with a second stop watch) in order to be sure that watch 
trouble does not jirevent accurate timing of a test that is actually under 
way Finally, when testing large groups it is good practice to instruct 
examinees to put their pencils down and lean back in their chairs at the 
word "Stop," thus making it easy for examiner and proctors to insure 
the respecting of time limits on strictly timed paper and pencil tests 

Observing the Behavior of Examinees 

Careful observation of the manner and attitude of the examinees has 
long been standard practice in clinical testing, and has been carried over 
into vocational testing by those with clinical training Baumgarten 
published a list of types of behavior which should be looked for by the 
user of vocational tests ( 51 ), and Bingham translated and converted this 
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Q Obedience to iDllructiana 

1 Fvart a With Devifltiofi^ 


III ATTITUDE TOWARD PERFORMANCE 

A NoUcea Miiiakes 

g In prnrpM h At end c Sporadicallv 


B Miaiahes UnDoliced 


C Shows Feeling 

a Pleasure b Vexation c Not clear 


IV CONDUCT AFTER TEST 

A Silent and VVaichful 


F Annniincrn Hrsiilt 


C Aaki Evaluation 


n F.Nprpuel FrrlinfH 

j* Saiutfarlinn b Venation 


F Leavea Matrnala 

n In nrHer h In rlrnirrlrr 



Significance of such behavior, and because it is useful in training psy- 
chometrists, counselors, and personnel workers to get more than a test 
score from the administration of a test In actual practice, however, such 
elaborate forms are rarely used instead, the examiner who has learned 
to observe behavior in testing simply makes note of anything which he 
believes may be significant and includes it in his test repiort Beginners do 
well to use a form such as this for some time, in order to learn what to 
look for and to get the habit of noting it, once the habit has been acquired 
the simpler method can elfectively be adopted instead Examples of nota- 
tions of behavior in taking tests and of their use in interpreting test scores 
are given in Chapters 2 1 to 23, in which methods of reporting test re- 
sults are discussed in some detail and the content of test reports is illus- 
trated 

One word of caution should be said at this point Some clinicians 
delight in telling how much is learned about a subject from the way in 
which he attacks a problem, from his procedure in putting together a 
set of Wiggly Blocks or from his persistence in working on a difficult 
mechanical problem These symptoms are extremely interesting, and it is 
easy to be carried away by the tendency to build an ambitious account 
of a personality upon them They are, however, minute segments of be- 
havior observed in a limited situation, and there is no real evidence that 
the behavior so manifested is typical of behavior in other situations The 
possible insights which may be gained from watching a person solve 
arithmetic problems while taking a standard test should not be missed, 
but It should be remembered that it is the score which has been^proved 
reliable and which is known to be related to behavior in other situations. 
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not the method of approach or the reaction to frustration At the same 
time, a knowledge of these latter helps one to understand how and why 
the obtained score was obtained, and provides data which may, with many 
other items from other situations, help in the construction of a picture 
of the Lounselee’s personality 

Condition of the Examinee 

Those who take objective tests sometimes claim that they are too ner- 
vous at the time of testing to do themselves justice, or that they were 
not in good health at the time and were therefore handicapped In certain 
extreme cases these claims are no doubt warranted, as for example in that 
of a married man who took a test the morning after a violent quarrel 
•With his wife and a subsequent resort to alcohol he was in the second 
decile of the comjianson group in that testing, but on a retake three 
months later, after a divorce and when clear-headed, he was in the high- 
est decile Despite these occasional rather obvious and verified eases, there 
is a good deal of skepticism concerning most such claims Oddly enough, 
there has been very little research on these problems 

The influence of tension on the intelligence test scores of children was 
investigated by Yager (947) with a group of forty boys from ten to twelve 
years old They were first tested under normal conditions, then under 
tension presumably jiroduced by threats and evidenced by physiological 
changes Thirty of the boys made better scores, but ten showed losses 
The tendency to improve or to break down under tension was related to 
emotional stability This experiment appears to confirm the belief that 
only a few persons, and those the neurotically inclined, suffer from the 
tension-creating conditions of testing 

The effects of health were investigated by British army psychologists 
in a study referred to by Vernon (897) Standard selection tests were taken 
a second time by women recruits, and differences were related to men- 
strual phase The effects of menstrual cycle on test scores were found to 
be negligible Another group of over 1000 were asked at test and retest 
whether or not they felt able to do themselves justice, less than four per- 
cent claimed not to be able to do themselves justice, but their scores were 
not significantly different from those of the others Those suffering from 
colds showed a slight, but not significant, drop in scores 

Another study which may have some bearing on this problem is a 
report by Click (292) that freshmen who took the college intelligence 
tests during the New England hurricane of 1938 made scores 20 percent 
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higher than those of other years When subsequently retested, they were 
shown to be a normal group Ghck suggests that their '‘hurricane intelli- 
gence” may have been the result of stimulating effects of ozone in the air 
at the time of the hurricane 

These studies, like those of the effect of distractions on test scores, 
suggest that the minor illnesses which do not confine one to bed can be 
dismissed as having no appreciable effect on test scores, but that the more 
serious impairments are sufficient justihcation for questioning a test score 

Scoring Tests 

The methods of scoring the tests which are widely used in vocational 
guidance and selection are objective and generally quite simple The tests 
in which scoring involves judgment and training on the part of the 
examiner are used almost exclusively in clinical work, exceptions to this 
statement are the clinically interpreted Wechsler-Bellevue Test of Intelli- 
gence, sometimes used as a special check in cases of adults who may be 
verbally handicapped, and the Rorschach Psychodiagnostic, which is 
occasionally used in connection with executive selection Both of these 
require extended training of a type which is given in special courses, 
and are the subject of special books (914, 56, 57, 108, 433) Most of the tests 
which arc widely used and which are discussed in this book are scored by 
means of stencils or keys which can be used by a clerk or by clerically 
operated scoring machine, the others have simple time scores For this 
reason only two points need to be made concerning the scoring of voca- 
tional tests 

The first of these is, again, familiarity with the directions Persons scor- 
ing tests must first be sure that they understand the procedure A routine 
can then be established that fits the immediate situation If hand scoring 
IS in order, clear and durable keys or stencils should be made, and scores 
should be systematically calculated and entered on record blanks If 
machine scoring is done (it should be in any laige-scale operations) this 
work will either be performed by a commercial scoring organization or 
by an especially trained scorer who is competent to set up procedures 

The second point has to do with checking Even the best of scorers 
make errors, as illustrated at the beginning of this chapter For this reason 
all scores should be checked by another person, at all stages, if hand scor- 
ing is utilized If machine scoring is used, all manual steps should be 
checked If an accurate instrument is worth using, it is worth insuring 
Its accurate use 
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INTELLIGENCE 


Naturf and Role 

INTELLIGENCE has frequently been defined as the ability to adjust to 
the environment or to learn fiom experience As Garrett (z8i) has pointed 
out, this definition is too broad to be very helpful in practical work One 
might therefore resort to an operational definition, and say that intelli- 
gence IS the ability to succeed in school or college such a definition would 
be justified by the fact that the criterion used in standardizing intelligence 
tests has generally been one of school placement and progress This line 
of thought IS illustrated by the tendency of many school and college 
officers to talk in terms of scholastic aptitude and scholastic aptitude tests, 
thereby implicitly limiting the ajjplicaiion of such tests to the situations 
in which they have been proved valid and dodging the issue of their role 
in other types of situations 

An equally operational, but more psychological and therefore more 
generally applicable, definition is suggested by Garrett in the jiaper 
referred to above “Intelligence ,” he states, "includes at least the 
abilities demanded in the solution of problems which requne the com- 
prehension and use of symbols ” This definition is operational in that it 
IS based on an analysis of the task involved in solving the problems jire- 
sented by an intelligence test It is broader than some test-based defini- 
tions because it applies not only to the tasks presented by the test, but 
also to the tasks presented by the school or college courses, success in 
which It IS designed to predict It is broader even than this, because it 
allows for the value of such tests in predicting success in certain types of 
occupations, namely those in which job analysis shows that it is necessary 
to comprehend and use symbols And it has the additional advantage of 
taking into account the imjjortant work of the past ten or fifteen years 
which demonstrates that intelligence is not one aptitude but a constella- 
tion of aptitudes As these components of intelligence apparently vary 
in importance in different occupations according to the type of symbol 

H6 
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most frequently used in that occupation, this advantage is of great 
practical significance 

Two closely related questions normally come up for discussion at this 
stage those of the innateness and the constancy of intelligence During 
the 1930’s they were the subject of much debate and disagreement among 
psychologists, an excellent overview of which is provided by the 39th 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education (920), refer- 
ence should also be made to a paper by Stoddard (760) expounding the 
environmentalist point of view, and to papers by McNemar (501), Thorn- 
dike (832), and Wellman et al (917, 918). in which detailed questions of 
the methods and results of nature-nurture studies are examined at length 
The topic is much too complex for treatment in a handbook on voca- 
tional testing The reader who has not studied sources such as those 
referred to. or who has not sufficient time to do so, must rest content with 
the general conclusion reached by this writei 1 his is that whereas both 
nature and nurture play a part in the development of intelligence, mental 
ability as indicated by the intelligence quotient is relatively constant 
from the time a child enters elementary school until late adulthood It 
IS true that the obtained I Q will vary some alter the age of six, but this 
IS generally more a function of the tests, which are often not strictly 
comparable at different age levels and which are in any case subject to 
errors of measurement, than of the individual Some changes which are 
too great to be explained by these causes are the result of emotional 
conditions which invalidate the score of one test, or of organic changes 
resulting from disease or injury That there are other changes, not ex- 
plained by any of these factors and attributable to changes in the en- 
vironment which modify the functioning intelligence, has not been 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of all competent judges with persons 
of elementary school age or older 

Intelligence and Educational Success 

The role played by intelligence in educational achievement has been 
frequently studied Comprehensive reviews of the research are available 
in Pintner (604 Ch 10-12) and in Strang (76G 72-92) Our attention 
will be focused on certain points, an understanding of which is needed in 
the use of intelligence tests in educational and vocational guidance, and 
on some data illustrating those points 

Different curricula have been found to require or to attract different 
degrees of intelligence, whether at the high school or at the college level 
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In genera], students in scientific and liberal arts courses have the highest 
intelligence test scores, with those in commercial subjects coming next 
and trade courses last In one nation-wide study ( 4 * 7 ) median I Q of 
high school boys in different courses was as follows 

Table 3 

MEDIAN I Q 'S OF BOSS IN HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 


Course 

Md I d 

College Preparatory 

114 

(Technical Schools) 


Scientific (General Schools) 

loB 

Academic 

106 

Commercial 

104 

Trade 

92 


The exact figures vary from one community to another and from time 
to time It IS therefore necessary to have local norms in actual counseling, 
in fact, not only the trends, as indicated by averages, are necessary, but 
even more needed are minimum critical scores which show what score a 
student should make in order to be a good risk in each type of training 
The importance of local norms is further illustrated by the fact that in 
some cities, Buffalo for example, theie are trade schools which offer such 
attractive training that entrance is quite competitive, whereas some of 
the general high schools attract students of less ability who, for cultural 
reasons such as the prestige of academic training, want the traditional 
education It should be remembered, too, that if general intelligence were 
broken down into Us component factors, the group which ranked highest 
on one might well rank lower on another 

Differences in the intelligence scores of students in different institutions 
have been found which, like curricular differences, are in line with 
popular expectation Some of these can be expressed in generalizations 
liberal arts college students tend to be intellectually superior to teachers 
college students, those in small rural colleges tend to be inferior to those 
in large urban universities, and those in highly endowed private institu- 
tions tend to be more able than those in stale universities (at least when 
freshmen classes are compared) or in denominational colleges The docu- 
mentation for these statements is provided by the periodic analyses of the 
results of nation-wide testing programs such as that of the American 
Council on Education (840), in which some 350 colleges and universities 
of all types usually participate After World War I studies made in a 
number of universities with the Army Alpha Intelligence Test gave re- 
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suits for a larger group of identified institutions than more recent 
publications, which generally use code numbers rather than names The 
data have been collected by Pmtner (604 agC), converted into Otis I Q 
equivalents, these reports show that some twenty years ago the median 
I Q at Yale was 131, at Oberlin ii!4, at Ohio State 120, at Penn State 1 17, 
and at Purdue 115 The overlapping of scores was no doubt considerable, 
but the ranges and quartilcs are not reported 

The American Council data referred to above are for entering freshmen, 
which means that the normal elimination as a result of academic failure 
has not yet taken place This is especially important at state institu- 
tions which are obliged to admit great numbers of high school graduates 
who subsequently fail to keep up with their classes, and which therefore 
have freshman attrition rates as high as 50 and Oo percent In colleges 
using more stringent selection standards the differences in the average 
intelligence of freshmen and seniors is much smaller Really adequate 
data on intelligence and college success would, as in the case of curricula, 
provide minimum critical scores for each college Individual colleges, as 
will be seen shortly, have such data for their own use The published 
material, however, is simply in terms of freshman averages and variations 
In 1938, for example, the 355 colleges using the ACE Psychological 
Examination (840) reported freshmen medians which, when converted 
into Otis I Q equivalents, range from 94 to 122, the median college 
having a median freshman I Q of 108 The interquartile deviations were 
such that the college with a median freshman I Q of 94 had a freshman 
class in which one fourth of the students had I Q equivalents of less than 
90, and only one fourth exceeded 100 

Data for one liberal arts college, Oberlin, have been reported in some 
detail by Hartson (348, 349), who has set an example which, if followed 
by other college officials, would be of general benefit in improving the 
college counseling done in the high schools At Oberlin some students 
with Otis I Q equivalents of less than 100 manage to graduate, but 
Hartson found that 65 percent of the entering freshmen who were below 
no failed academically In another college of approximately the same 
academic but lower social standing, it was found that there were practi- 
cally no freshmen with 1 Q 's of less than 110, indicating that the latter 
institution was admitting students on a more selective academic basis 
Attrition data also showed a higher mortality rate among the lower 
intelligence levels at the latter college Obviously, the former institution 
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would be a better choice for a student with an I Q equivalent of about 
110 At Franklm and Marshall the mean I Q was iii, but here also 65 
percent of those below 110 failed (512) 

Despite the relationship between intelligence and educational achieve- 
ment revealed by data such as the above, the con elation between intelli- 
gence tests and grades is not especially high The numerous summaries 
of the subject show that in high school they tend to range from 30 to 80, 
and in college from 20 to 70, the modal rs being 40 and ijo in the 
former and between 30 and 50 in the lattei The relationship in college 
seems lower than in high school because the selection procedures in col- 
leges cut down the range of ability in their populations, and this in turn 
makes the correlation coefficients shrink artificially The relationships 
are high enough to make them useful in studying groups, but the margin 
of error when working with individual students is so great as to make 
considerable caution necessary in lest interpretation and to require that 
the counselor or admissions officer give considerable weight to other in- 
dices such as high school marks, family educational achievement (as an 
indicator of what his intimate social group expects of him), personality 
adjustment and motivation None of these, taken by itself, is any more 
valid than the score of a good intelligence test for predicting college 
marks, but, taken together, they yield a better prediction than any single 
index (76G 123) To cite the Oberlin studies once more, the fact that 65 
percent of the freshmen who wcie admitted w'lth I Q 's of less than no 
failed academically is a legitimate reason for questioning the choice of that 
college with an I Q of 110, on the other hand it should be remembered 
that 35 percent of such students graduated The counselor must ask him- 
self, and get the student to ask himself, what reasons there are for ex- 
pecting him to be in one group rather than in the other, and whether 
or not a less competitive situation might not be more conducive to his 
fullest all-round growth 

The relationship of intelligence test scores to educational achievement 
has been demonstrated in one other type of study, in which a genetic 
approach has related intelligence to amount of education obtained These 
studies make it clear that, on the whole, those who are most able obtain 
the most education Proctor (613) made a follow-up study in 1930 of per- 
sons who had been tested while in school in 1917, and found that those 
who, in 1930, had gone no further than the gth grade had an average I Q 
in 1917 of 105, whereas those who had graduated from high school had a 
mean of 1 1 1 and those who went to college had averaged 116 This should 
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not, of course, be taken as proof that students who have the ability to do 
college work manage to go to college the Pennsylvania Study (4158) dem- 
onstrated that the bright students who actually get to college are matched 
by an equally able but economically less fortunate group who do not 
obtain that much education What Proctor demonstrated is that those who 
get more education are, on the whole, more able than the much larger 
group who obtain less education 

Terman's long-term studies of gifted persons, begun in 192a and re- 
ported in two follow-ups (821, 823), provide some more data which dem- 
onstrate the importance of intelligence in completing an education Al- 
most all of his group of 1300 children with 1 Q ’s ol more than 140 grad- 
uated from college (helped, be it said, by the fact that they lived in a 
state which provides more low-cost higher education than any other for 
Its residents) 

The studies mentioned so far hate all dealt with the relationship be- 
tween intelligence and educational achievement, none with the role of 
tlic former in satisfaction in one’s studies It is generally assumed that the 
placement of a student at the pioper educational level, one on which he 
can compete with his peers without undue strain and on which he will 
be challenged by the need to exert himself 111 order to master the subject- 
matter, results in better adjustment and greater satisfaction on his part 
The assumption seems reasonable Every experienced teacher can cite 
instances in its support The litciatuie of clini(,ll psychology abounds in 
references to cases illustrating it (140, 487) But oddly enough there are 
no studies involving objettivc measures and carefully quantified data to 
prove the validity of the assumption In one investigation Berdie (78) 
correlated intelligence test scores and measured satisfaction in the study 
of engineering, finding an r of 02 This is disapjjointing, hut is probably 
more a defect in the experiment than in the hypothesis the scale used for 
the measurement of satisfaction may not have been sensitive to what it 
attempted to assess, or the relationship may be such that it would mani- 
fest Itself in a study of many curricula without being revealed in a study 
of one type of curriculum The latter, it will be seen, is true of the rela- 
tionship between intelligence and success in occupations Although one is 
justified in generally being skeptical of clinical experience and profes- 
sional opinion unsuppoi ted by experiincntal evidence, this would seem 
to be one instance in which it is best, pending the carrying out of ade- 
quate objective studies, to accept the evidence of stfbjectivcly analyzed 
experience This would lead one to conclude that students who are placed 
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in courses which are difficult enough to make them work but not so dif- 
hcult as to discourage them are most likely to be satisfied with and in- 
terested in their studies 

Intelligence and Vocational Success 

As intelligence has been supposed to affect vocational success in a num- 
ber of different ways, tests have been correlated with a variety of criteria 
These include wisdom of vocational choice, success in training, ability to 
secure a job of a particular type, adjustment in the world of work as 
shown by placement on the occupational ladder, status in the occupation 
as indicated by criteria ranging from tenure to earnings, and satisfaction 
in one’s work Each of these will be discussed in the following paragraphs 

Vocational Choice In a number of studies (305, 728, 943) the more in- 
telligent individuals have been found to have more appropriate occupa- 
tional objectives This is what one would exjiect on n priori grounds, not 
only because the more able should have better insight into their own 
abilities and into job requirements, but also because, in a society which 
encourages people to aspire to the higher levels, they have more of the 
abilities which are required for success in the prestige occupations The 
factors considered in these studies have usually been limited in number 
Sparling (728), for example, compared the tested intelligence of the stu- 
dent with the intelligence considered necessary for success in his chosen 
field on the basis of an analysis of intelligence lest data gathered from 
soldiers in World War I, while Wrenn (943) compared the correspond- 
ence between measured and self-estimated interests at different intelli- 
gence levels Atomistic as they are in their approach to these problems, 
the investigations justify one in concluding that the more intelligent are 
more likely, other things being equal, to make wise vocational choices 

Success in Training This topic has been dealt with under the heading 
of intelligence and educational success, as most formal training is under 
educational auspices and bears an educational label But, since one can- 
not succeed in medicine or flying without first succeeding in medical or 
flying school, success in training is the first step in vocational success It 
is frequently much easier to obtain criteria of success in training than in 
the practice or pursuit of the vocation itself For these reasons training 
success IS a commonly used criterion of vocational success, and needs to be 
mentioned in this section 

Securing employment Studies of the relationship between intelligence 
and ability to secure employment have been made in depression years, as 
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those are the times when attention is focussed on the problem of what 
It takes to obtain a job and on the differences between employed and 
unemployed workers 

Few of the youth studies of the iggo’s used measures of intelligence, 
presumably because they were large scale surveys in which accurate test- 
ing was impractical In several studies confined to more accessible sub- 
jects, however, testing was earned out with what at hrst appear to be 
surprising results Dearborn and Rothney (197) analyzed the relationship 
between tested intelligence and success in securing employment in a large 
sample of youth who were subjects of the Harvard Growth Study and 
lived in communities adjacent to Cambridge, Massachusetts They found 
no relationship Lazarsfeld and Gaudet (457) studied a small but carefully 
matched sample of youth in Essex County, New Jersey They also re- 
ported no relationship between tested intelligence and success in finding 
employment 

In contrast to these and similar studies of young persons stand the in- 
vestigations dealing with adults in the depression Morton (545) and 
Paterson and Darley in their summary of the psychological work of the 
Minnesota Employment Stabilization Research Institute (589) reported 
that, in a variety of occupational groups in Montreal and in Minneapolis, 
the early unemployed were less able than those who were released later 
m the Depression At least in retaining their jobs, then, the more intelli- 
gent fare better than the less intelligent This suggests that 111 employing 
young people the average business man eithei docs not have access to or 
does not utilize data revealing the abilities of the employment applicants, 
but relies instead on other and, as Dearborn and Rothney showed, less 
relevant indices, whereas the employer who is considering releasing em- 
ployees does depend more on indices of ability In the case of a worker 
already in his employ this need not be, and generally is not, an intelli- 
gence test, but IS simply the employer’s judgment of the relative value 
to the company (efficiency, versatility, etc) of each of the persons in ques- 
tion No such ability data, which frequently correlate with intelligence 
test scores (see below), are available to the employer of relatively inex- 
perienced youth, although school experience should be such as to provide 
employers with data of the same type and intelligence tests can be used 
in selection Personnel men should be able to make considerable improve- 
ment in their work by bringing their practices 111 employing new workers 
up to the level of their practices in releasing workers when staffs must be 
cut 
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Attainment on the Occupational Scale In a culture in which material 
success and ability to rise to or maintain a high socio-economic level are 
valued as highly as in ours, the question of the relationship of intelligence 
to attainment on the occupational scale is one of vital importance If the 
relationship is close, then the ambitions of many persons are unrealistic 
and, if not modified by experience, are doomed to disappointment, 
whereas if the relationship is not close then there is some justification for 
the widespread encouraging of youth to aspire to the higher levels 

The first large-scale studies of this question were made possible by the 
mass of data accumulated as a result of the use of intelligence tests in the 
Army of the United States in World War I These were analyzed and pub- 
lished m the Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences (5215). and 
were subsequently reworked .by Fryer (276) and by Fryer and Sparling 
(278) to make them more usable in vocational counseling Similar data for 
World War II, based on a sample of some 90,000 white men, have been 
organized in a similar table by Stewart (758), reproduced on pp 96—97 by 
permission of Occupations 

A table such as this is useful in ascertaining approximately the occupa- 
tional level at which an individual is most likely to be able to compete 
without undue strain and, at the same time, with sufficient challenge to 
make the work interesting To know that a student with a score of 125 
has the general ability to compete with men and women who have been 
successfully engaged in the lower professional and managerial occupa- 
tions, but somewhat less than that which characterizes those who have 
made good in the higher level occupaiions of the same type, is of value 

But the apparent simplicity of the chart is deceptive because it does 
not bring out the great overlapping of the various occupational intelli- 
gence levels A given occupation actually includes within itself a great 
variety of levels a chemist, for example, may supervise routine tests on 
the one hand or do highly creative experimental research on the other, 
or, more commonly, something in between these two extremes This 
means that there are opportunities in most occupations for some persons 
at relatively low levels who are not likely, if their mental ability is appro- 
priate to these levels, to rise appreciably in the field, and for others with 
greater ability who should, other things being equal, rise to higher levels 
Thus some chemists really belong in the highest occupational level in 
Table 4, where the majority are placed, but others should be in the 
second group of occupations Other factors which play a part in occupa- 
tional success need, of course, to be taken into account, but are not in the 
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chart lack of motivation may disqualify a person from competing effec- 
tively at his appropriate intellectual level, or an unusually effective person- 
ality may enable another to compete above that at which he might other- 
wise be expected to make an optimal adjustment 

The overlapping of occupations when classified according to intelli- 
gence is well brought out by Stewart, who reports the median and adja- 
cent quartiles for a number of different occupaiions in the Army sample 
For example, a man with an AGCT score of 1 15 might, in so far as mental 
ability is concerned, be a high-average slock kccjicr, average general 
clerk, low-average bookkeeper or below average accountant — all in the 
clerical field, not to mention an aveiage draftsman or a low-average re- 
porter in other fields Cleat ly, the extent and nature of the overlapping 
IS so great that, while occupational intelligence levels piovide a rough 
guide, they must he used as that and cannot be applied in a mechanical 
or aibitrary way 

Another limitation to the value of World War II data is imposed by 
the nature of the sample Some occupations were not adequately repre- 
sented in the Army The War having been a total war, and Selective 
Service having operated acroiding to written directives and on the basis 
of studies by the War Manpower Commission, we know a good deal how 
the occupations repieseiutd in the Army were affected by sampling pro- 
blems As lawyers had a type ot training whuh was at a pirmium in 
neither war industries noi militaiy service during the early jears of the 
war. It seems likely that the dralled l.iwyeis are faiily rejirtscntativc of 
die young lawyeis of that time Psychologists, on the other hand, were at 
a premium in both military and indusirial personnel woik, and as the 
Army commissioned many who were aged thirty or more, and the Navy 
many who were under thirty, directly from civilian life early in the 
war. It IS probable that the dialted psychologists who held the PhD 
degree at the time of being diafted were not really representative of 
young psychologists in mental ability and savoir faire It is to be hoped 
that a thorough going study of data obtained during World War If will 
be made, relating occupational intelligence findings to known policies 
of Army, Navy and Selective Stivicc Stewart did not do this 

A final possible defect 111 intelligence test data obtained under military 
auspices which must be mentioned is the fact that the testing conditions 
are often not optimal Many new draftees were not well oriented to psy- 
chological tests, these often resented the tests as so much mumbo-jumbo 
Others were negativistic in iheir attitude toward the Service and vented 
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their feelings in not co-operating in the testing — often to their regret 
when they found, later, that they needed a higher score in order to qualify 
for officer candidate school (an error many remedied by retaking the test 
and making qualilying scores) Still others, heeding rumors that men who 
made high scores were being assigned to a tyjic of training they did not 
want (for example, to Link trainer instruction when they wanted to be 
aerial gunners), made low scores in order to avoid it But draftee attitudes 
were not the only piobleni Some were created by "efficiency” minded 
or routine-bound officers who sent men to testing after a night of duty 
in the kitchens or after they had had only a few hours sleep subsequent 
to a long trip by troop tram But this should not lead to the conclusion 
that all military tcsiing was conducted iiiidei pool conditions or that the 
results should be entirely disregarded On the contrary, much of it was 
well done, and tiiaiiy, probably most, of those who took the tests Hied to 
do then best It is easy for a lew dramatic cases to create a false impression 
in such a situation 

The trends levtaled by military studies have been confirmed not only 
in studies abroad by Cattcll (151) and Awaji (34), but also in civilian 
studies made 111 this country by .Scott and Clothier (085) and Pond ((iog) 
These last are unlortunately not based on large numbeis from all pans of 
the country, but their tendency to agree wilh each other and with the 
Army data gives one greater ronlidcnce in their trends Proctor’s study 
(613, G14) IS perha|)s as good an illustration as any since it is longitudinal 
and rovers one community He tested ir,oo students in 1917-18 and ascer- 
tained their occupations tint teen ycais later When classilicd accoiding to 
the orcupaiional levels ol their igjo jobs, the results in Table 5 were 
obtained 

Tahlr 5 

INTELLIGENCE IN IIICll SC IIOOL AND OCCUPA- 
TIONAI LEVEL THIRTEEN YEARS LATER 
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A final approach to the topic of occupational levels which should be 
mentioned is that in w'hich the minimum intelligence required for success 
in ihe simplest type of employment has been investigated Most fre- 
quently referred to in this country is the study by Unger and Burr (887), 
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but Dunlop (aaa) made a similar study in Canada, and Abel (i), Beck- 
ham (58), Channing (153), Lord (481), Fairbanks (a44). and others have 
also published on the subject, in the United States Table 6 lists typical 
occupations in which persons at the lower mental levels have success- 
fully been employed after adequate induction on the job and when there 
were no serious personality problems to complicate things 


Table 6 

MINIMUM MENTAI AGES FOR SIMPl F OCCUPATIONS 
(From Unger and Burr) 

Mental Age Occupation 

5 years Packing, garden work, scrubbing floors, simple 

washing 

6 years Light factory work, light domestic work 

7 years Assembly work, errandi, pasting, farm work 

B years Cutting, folding, garment machine operation, 

laundry, cooking 

9 years Hand sewing, press operation, filing, stock 

work 

10 years Routine clerical, general housework, ma- 

chine operation, electrician’s helper, painter 

11 years Selling, millinery work, janitorial work 


One advantage in cmployitig mentally handicapped adults in jobs such 
,is (he aboie is that, after the first period of careful supervision while 
they arc learning the job, they arc more likely to be satisfied with routine 
work and to be dependable employees than are other persons whose 
mental ability is such that they can legitimately aspire to more challeng- 
ing work and are impelled to do so by boredom 

Status -within an occupation The multijjhcity of occupations and the 
variety of criteria applicable to them have prevented any systematic 
study of the importance of intelligence lor success within occupations, 
as contrasted with success among otcupations or placement on the oc- 
cupational scale But there have been a number of studies of the rela- 
tionship between tested intelligence and success in certain specific occupa- 
tions An examination of a few typical studies, of their results, and of the 
reasons for these results, is important to the user of intelligence tests in 
counseling and selection 

Although the occupational level studies have shown that executives 
tend to make relatively high scores on intelligence tests, attempts to 
correlate intelligence and success in executive positions met with so 
little success during the igao’s that they fell into disrepute One such 
study was published in 1924 by Bingham and Davis (95) Using the army 
type intelligence test with 102 business executives, the correlation be- 
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tween test score and business success as indicated by a composite rating 
based on information contained in personal history records (salary, in- 
vestments, debts, clubs, theatre attendance, etc), was — lo Their con- 
clusion that ’'superiority in intelligence, above a certain minimum (all 
were above the Army median), contributes relatively less to business suc- 
cess than does superiority in several non-intellectual traits of person- 
ality" has been generally accepted, and since the late 'ao's intelligence 
tests have generally been used only as a rough screening for executive 
positions However, Thompson (826, see also p 336) found a small group 
of superior executives superior to others on the Wonderlic Personnel 
Test 

As in the case of executives, so in that of salesmen, the studies of the 
relationship between intelligence and sales ability have yielded negative 
results Most such studies have not been published, as they have been 
conducted by or for companies interested in their own personnel pro- 
blems rather than by investigators with a more general interest But 
Moore (538 Ch 1 6) states chat experience with salesmen of tangibles and 
of intangibles has led to an emphasis on work with tests of other types 
(largely interests, personality, and personal history) One typical study 
IS reported by Anderson in his book on personnel work at Macy s (20) 
After administering the Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability to 
500 sales clerks, Anderson found that the distribution of intelligence 
scores clustered in the 80 to 1 10 range (75 percent), while 20 percent were 
below I Q 80 and 5 percent were above 110 This led to the conclusion 
that intelligence tests were of no value in selecting sales clerks, a conclusion 
reiterated by Anderson's successor (537 46) Actually, this approach seems 
too gross to be conclusive, a more refined analysis might, for instance, 
show that rug salesmen are and need to be more able than packaged 
food salesmen or girls who sell perfumes But this would be classification 
of sales jobs according to level, one would still need to ascertain whether 
the more intelligent rug salesman is more successful than the less intelli- 
gent rug salesman who also is above the critical minimum Such studies 
have not been published, partly for reasons given, partly because of the 
difficulty of obtaining enough comparable subjects in any one specialty 
for statistical study Perhaps they are not worth making, in view of what 
we know of the role of intelligence in occupations in which personality 
factors are of importance 

Attempts to predict success in teaching, generally as evidenced in prac- 
tice teaching while still a student, by means of intelligence tests have 
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met with the same lack of success as work with executives and salesmen 
Seagoe (688) made a study in which she correlated success in practice 
teaching, as rated on a specially constructed scale, with scores on a variety 
of tests, including the American Council Psychological Examination for 
College Freshmen She found no relationship between measured intelli- 
gence and rated teaching performance, although she did find some posi- 
tive results in the area of personality Earlier studies found equally dis- 
appointing results with intelligence tests, but two recent co-ordinate 
investigations suggest that the situation may be more complex than this 
Rolfe (643) found no significant correlation between ACE scores and 
success in teaching in one- and two-room rural schools, whereas Rostker 
(652) reported a substantial relationship in larger schools with 7th and 
Sth grade pupils Apparently the occupation "teacher" is too broad a 
category for psychological study 

Results in work with intelligence tests and clerical employees have been 
somewhat different, even though clerical workers are not, on the whole, 
as able intellectually as executives or teachers Some of the most convinc- 
ing studies of this occupational group have been made by Bills of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, in collaboration, at limes, with Pond of 
the Scovill Manufacturing Company (610) In the early study Bills tested 
133 clerical employees at different levels of responsibility, and found a 
correlation coefficient of 22 with difficulty of the job Two and one-halj 
years later the correlation was 41 for those who were still employed, iht 
more intelligent having left the low grade jobs, often for advancement 
in the company, and the least able in the higher grade jobs having left 
them Aetna classified its office positions in 14 categories from A, low, to 
H, high Employees were classified also according to their intelligence test 
scoics The results for a study of 903 employees in 1933 (610) showed 
that a clerical worker with a score above 100 had twice as good a chance 
of being promoted to a "responsible” position as an employee with a 
score of less than 80 At the same time they jiointed out that almost as 
many employees with scores above 100 remain at the lowest levels as rise 
to the highest Another study has shown that intelligence is related not 
only to promotability in clerical work, but also to efficiency in the per- 
formance of clerical duties in a single job Hay gave a battery of tests to 
machine bookkeepers at the Pennsylvania Company, a Philadelphia bank 
(358) The operation was a routine, bimanual job, the criterion was pro- 
duction, that IS, the number of debits and credits posted and of balances 
extended in a given amount of time, a criterion which had a reliability 
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of about Bg Hay points out that amount rather than accuracy is to be 
stressed, as inaccurate operators cannot keep their jobs The correlation 
between amount produced and Otis scores was 56 lor 59 women opera- 
tors This was higher than the coefficient for any other test in the battery, 
which included the Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers, 
Army Alpha, and several manual dexterity tests, although some of these 
had values indejicndent of intelligence These results are reported to 
have been consistently obt, lined over a five-year period Unfortunately 
such studies are rare, and none are known to the writer which throw 
light on the applicability of the conclusion concerning intelligence and 
this one tvpe of routine clerical work to other types of routine clerical 
work, although one would assume that success in semiautomatic tasks 
sudi as filing would, if a criterion were established, correlate even more 
highly with intelligence than does jiroduction in a practically automatic 
machine operation task 

Pintner once wrote “The lower down the scale of industry we go, the 
less valuable do our present intelligence tests appear to be foi the selec- 
tion of workers" (604 489) He cued two studies, one by Otis (57B) with a 
performance test adrainisteied to 400 woikcis maii^ of them foreign born 
or illiterate, in a silk mill, and a study by Vitcles (900) with niotormen, 
in support of this statement Since that time a number of other studies 
have been made, in which more adequate statistical methods and better 
experimental design have been possible, with somewhat different results 
Ilium and Candee (109) adimnislered the Otis Scll-Administenng Test 
to 372 department-store packers and wrappers, while lorlano and Kiik- 
patrick (2GS) gase it to 20 radio tube mounters, the former finding that, 
although there was no rclalionsfii|) between test scores and production or 
supervisors’ ratings for employees who had been on the job for some time, 
there was a suggestion of a lelalionsliij) lor new male employees, and the 
latter reporting that it was related to success only in the case of the less 
able learners the additional increment of intelligence was of no value to 
the superior beginners in learning a routine job Sartain (669) reported 
a correlation of G J between refresher course ratings (reliability 77) and 46 
aircraft factory inspectors’ Otis inielligence lest scores Shuman (716, 717) 
administered the Otis to inspectors, engine testers, machine operators, 
job setters, various types of sujjervisors, and other aircraft engine and 
propelloi factory workers, the groups ranging in numbers from 25 to gg 
each The correlations between Otis scores and supervisors’ ratings (re- 
liability 70 to 91) ranged from 39 to 57. depending upon the skill and 
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responsibility required by the job In view of results such as these, 
Pintner’s conclusions from the earlier studies no longer seem correct 
Instead, the following conclusions concerning intelligence and success 
within an occupation seem warranted 

1 People tend, in so far as circumstances permit, to gravitate toward 
jobs in which they have ability to compete successfully with others 

2 Given intelligence above the minimum required for learning the 
occupation, be it executive work, teaching, packing, or light assembly 
work, additional increments of intelligence appear to have no spe- 
cial effect on an individual’s success in that occupation This con- 
clusion may be subject to revision as better criteria of success are 
developed, and may not apply to more strictly intellectual jobs such 
as those in research or to some kinds of teaching, but only to those in 
which personality and interest are peculiarly important 

3 In routine occupations requiring speed and accuracy, whether cleri- 
cal or semiskilled factory jobs, intelligence as measured by an alert- 
ness rather than a power test is related to success in the learning 
period and, in some vocations, alter the initial adjustments are 
made 

It should be noted that nothing has been reported on intelligence and 
success in the higher professions, in skilled trades, nor in unskilled 
occupations This is because no research on these problems has been 
located by the writer It seems likely that a positive relationship would 
be found in the first two, and none in the last, but this is still an unverified 
hypothesis 

Job Satisfaction It has long been assumed that, even though a person 
might be able to do the work required by a job in which most of the work- 
ers are more able than he, the strain involved in keeping up with the 
competition would be such as to produce dissatisfaction in the worker 
It has similarly been widely held that ability considerably in excess of 
that required by a job causes dissatisfaction because of lack of challenge 
and consequent loss of interest in the work There is considerable clinical 
evidence to this effect, concerning both educational and vocational 
activities Pruette and Fryer (615) analyzed a number of case studies, 
confirming these beliefs for employed persons Scott, Clothier, alld 
Mathewson (685 464) present charts showing the relationship between 
amount of school retardation upon leaving school (as a rough index of 
intelligence) and desire to change jobs in employees engaged in several 
different types of work in one company For 52 men employed in a repeti- 
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live, monotonous inspection job the curve indicating percent desiring a 
change of job increased sharply with intelligence, in the simple but 
physically demanding foundry jobs the curve was bell shaped, the peak 
for the 42 men in question being at two or three years of retardation, 
with those more retarded or less retarded more likely to be satisfied, 
while III the assembly department, which offered a variety of somewhat 
more complex work, the curve for 86 men decreased with intelligence, 
for in this situation the abler men had more opportunity to use their 
ability and the less able felt the strain of difficult work Anderson 
(20 88-89) reported similar results in a sludy of labor turnoier m the 
parking department at R H Macy’s, where the brighter employees were 
found to leave their jobs sooner than the duller, seeking better outlets 
for their abilities 

It IS interesting to note that the studies referred to above were all made 
in the 1920’s, when attention was focused on the use of the then new 
intelligence tests in jrersonnel work Although such tests are still widely, 
and more discriminatingly, used for placement in business and industry, 
newer studies of the relationship between intelligence and job satisfaction 
do not appear in print This may probably be taken as an indication of 
the widespread acceptance of the relationship, but it is also due to ihe 
increased recognition of the fact that intelligence is only one among 
many complex factors in job satisfaction It ivould seem desirable, how- 
ever, to supplement occujiational norms of intelligence such as those 
compiled from Army data, which show the relationship between intelli- 
gence and usual occupation, with data on the iclationslup between intel- 
ligence and satisfaction in each orcujiation This would make possible 
the establishment of more adequate critical scores than would otherwise 
be possible Guidance and placement in terms of prosjiects of being able 
to compete with satisfaction as well as 111 terms of being able lo hold a 
job has been shown to result in less instability, clinical evidence suggests 
that It also results in less irritability, aggression, self-recrimination, and 
escape into fantasy 

Specific T ests 

The Psychological Corporation’s catalogue of tests recently listed 22 
group tests of intelligence, most of them suitable for use at the adolescent 
and adult levels Even this partial list is obviously too long for adequate 
consideration in a volume such as this Annotated catalogues are available 
from publishers and distributors ol tests, and brief critical reviews of 
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current tests appear periodically in the Mental Measurements Yearbook 
(126) There is a need, however, for a systematic review of the research 
which has heen carried on with some of the widely used and more prom- 
ising tests of intelligence, in order to provide the user with a clear picture 
of what has heen done with these tests and with an understanding of 
their demonstrated values and limitations in vocational guidance and 
personnel work It is only upon such a foundation that tests can be used 
with maximum effectiveness and with minimum error In attempting to 
meet this need the writer’s task is simplified by the fact that there are 
relatively few up-to-date tests of intelligence which have been widely 
used in vocational guidance and selection, the statistically analyzed re- 
sults of which are to be found in the professional journals Even so, it 
seems wise to select a few representative tests and to treat them thoroughly 
rather than to cover all those which deserve to be included In this way 
space may be conserved and the repetition of similar findings for test 
after test avoided A few other tests are discussed more briefly and others 
are merely named 1 borough coverage of a few representative instruments 
should provide the user of tests with insight into the nature and usefulness 
of the types of tests in question, and enable him to make his own evalua- 
tion of other tests in which he happens to be especially interested The 
selection of tests included in this or any other chapter, then, should be 
taken simply as an indication that they have been used m enough investi- 
gations for some facts conceining them to have accumulated, and as 
evidence of the author’s preferences, rather than as a sign that these 
particular tests are necessarily intrinsically superior to certain others 
which are not treated in detail In deciding to use some other test, one 
should summarize all relevant data in a manner comparable to that of 
this book 

The intelligence tests now used, whether individual or group, fall into 
three categories, which might be characterized as old type, new type, and 
factorial tests A brief discussion of these typies should provide a useful 
orientation to the tests which are to be discussed in the following pages 

Old type tests of intelligence consist of a variety of items arranged 
either in the spiral omnibus form or according to type with a time limit 
for each type, and yield only a total score or I Q The Stanford-Binet is 
an individual test of this type, the Ohio State University Psychological 
Examination, the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability, the Pressey 
Classification and Verification Tests, the Terman-McNemar Test of Men- 
tal Ability, the Pintner General Ability Tests, the various Otis Tests, the 
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WoTiderlic Personnel Test, the Army Alpha Test, and the Army General 
Classification Test are group tests of the old type Although it is possible 
to analyze some of these tests in such a tvay as to obtain more rehned 
estimates of the mental abilities of the persons tested, the tests were not 
designed for this purpose and they have no norms for the interpretation of 
such scores To point this out is not to deny the value of the overall score 
provided by any of these tests Of these, appreciable amounts of vocational 
validation data are available only for Army Alpha, the Army General 
Classification Test, the Presscy, and the Otis and Wonderlic Tests 

New type tests include the same general type of items, but they are 
either arranged according to type in the test blank or rearranged in this 
way in the scoring process These grouped items provide a total score, as in 
the old type tests, but also pail stores based on die type of item I hese 
part scores are generally verbal or linguistic and performance or quantita- 
tive The Wet hsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale is an individual test of this 
type, the American Council on Education Psychological Examinations 
and the California Mental Maturity Tests are group tests embodying the 
same features Norms are provided for linguistic and quantitative parts 
with the objective of making it possible to study the special mental 
abilities of the subject and to predict success in vcibal or academic sub- 
jects, on the one hand, and quantitative or technical subjects on the 
other Differential occupational predictions were expected to be made 
possible by ibis type of special, as opposed to general, mental ability 
score A number of studies have been made of differential educational 
prediction on the basis of the ACE with conflicting results, these will be 
taken up in connection with this test Occupational evidence is still 
practically not available, the California and Wechslcr tests still being 
relatively new and the ACE having been used largely m educational 
programs 

I'octorial tests of intelligence are still in an experimental stage, although 
the new lyjie tests just described are based on the factor analysis work 
which preceded the development of factorial tests. The subtests which 
constitute a test of this type arc included because they are heavily satu- 
rated with statistically isolated factors which seem to be fundamental 
components of intelligence Although, in combination, they measure 
what is commonly called general intelligence, factorial studies have shown 
that they are relatively independent of each other and unitary in nature 
Scores based on these subtests are therefore used as indices of special, or 
primary, mental abilities These are not as coarse as verbal or quantitative 
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ability, which factor analyses have shown to be constellations of abilities 
rather than unitary traits, but are more refined and include such verbal 
aptitudes as word fluency and verbal comprehension, and such quantita- 
tive aptitudes as spatial visualization and number facility The only 
published tests of this type are the Thurstone Tests of Primary Mental 
Abilities These will be discussed later as a promising technique still in 
the experimental stages, they cannot yet be said to have been proved 
useful 

Two group tests of intelligence will be taken up in some detail in 
rounding out this chapter, and briefer discussions of three other tests will 
follow The two treated at length are the Otis Self -Administering Test 
of Mental Ability and its derivatives, and the American Council on Edu- 
cation Psychological Examination for College Freshmen The three to 
which less space is given are ihe Army General Classification Test, the 
Thurstone Tests of Primary Mental Abilities, and the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Intelligence Scale 

The Otis Self -Administering Tests of Mental Ability (World Book Co, 
igaz) 

The Otis Self-Administering Test was designed for use with senior 
high school and college students, and with adults Another form is suit- 
able for elementary and junior high school students These have been re- 
vamped by Otis for special answer sheet and stencil scoring as the Otis 
Quick-Scoring Test of Mental Ability, and by Wonderlic as the Personnel 
Test, both essentially tlie same as the Otis SA with improved scoring 
techniques, improved time limits in the case of the Wonderlic, but less 
adequate norms in each case All three are widely used, the S A tests are 
described here as there are more data for them than for the other two tests 

Applicability The Otis should not be relied upon with older college 
students and superior adults, as it is probably too easy As Otis’ manual 
indicates, a number of investigations agree that when high school seniors 
and older persons are tested, it is preferable to use the twenty instead of 
the thirty minute time limit in order to correct for this weakness Older 
(573) has demonstrated, however, that the standing of persons tested with 
a twenty minute time limit should not be compared with that of persons 
tested with the longer limit 

Contents There are 75 mixed items arranged in order of difficulty, 
some verbal, some arithmetical, and others spatial, they involve vocabu- 
lary, sentence meaning, proverbs, number senes, analogies, etc A study 
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by Hovland and Wonderlic (384) reports that the arrangement of the 
Items IS no longer the best possible and that as many as 25 percent of the 
Items are correctly answered by 90 percent of a large sample of adults 
(N^S^oo), for this reason the newer revisions are to be preferred as soon 
as adequate norms become available Crooks and Ferguson (i8g) found 
the Items less suitable for college students than for adults, in both validity 
and difficulty level 

Administration and Scoring There arc no subtests to time, no special 
directions to give during the examination The time required is 20 or 30 
minutes (see above) Scoring is by means of printed keys, and the score is 
the sum of the right answers 

Norms The norms for the test are based on the distributions of scores 
for about 120,000 persons Raw scores may be converted into Binet men- 
tal ages derived from a combination of Herring-Binet scores and true 
mental ages as calculated from the distribution of raw scores by age 
groups This correction of Otis' data was deemed necessary because of the 
selective nature of the high-school groups used in standardizing the test 

Bingham (94 53S) has pointed out that Otis’ college median is lower 
than that obtained by the College Entrance Examination Board As Otis' 
data come from a number of different colleges and represent all classes, 
whereas the Board’s were obtained from a limited number of highly 
selective institutions, Otis’ college norms are more nearly accurate That 
they do not err greatly on the easy side is shown by the fact that the av- 
erage present day freshman makes an Otis I Q equivalent on the ACE 
Psychological Examination of 109 Otis’ median college student I Q of 
111 IS equivalent to the ijyth college freshman percentile on the ACE 
norms, probably a little lower than it would be if the lower-ranking 
freshmen had been eliminated Differences between colleges aie great, so 
that local norms should be used in both counseling and selection Otis’ 
manual reports median I Q ’s for twenty-one colleges which range from 
95 to 123 

Factors Influencing Scales Baxter (52) administered the Otis to 48 
college students and found that tune and work-limit scores had an inter- 
correlation of 85, demonstrating that at that age level a speed score 
measures the quality of the work the subject can do Evidence has also 
been reported (gg) indicating that college students who read poorly, as 
shown by the Iowa Silent Reading Test, are not underrated by the Otis 
Test, this was ascertained by comparing their Otis scores with their 
Army Beta (non-verbal) Test scores, a comparison which is vitiated by 
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the important common speed factor Scores have a very low negative 
correlation (- 03 to - 30) with age in adulthood (459) 

Standardization and Initial Validation Otis' manual gives unusually 
complete and detailed information concerning standardization and in- 
itial, but little on subsequent, validation Many of the items in tbe tests 
were taken from existing instruments Preliminary editions were tried out 
on high-school groups of about 1000 each Items were retained if they 
distinguished clearly between superior young students and inferior older 
students in a given grade, the criterion of validity was therefore rapidity 
of school progress This suggests that the test, being academically stand- 
ardized, might not be a very valid one for non-academic purposes Only 
occupational validation, and studies such as Hovland and Wonderlic’s, 
can provide the answer The age and grade norms are based on large 
samples from various sections of the United States, not a random nor a 
stratified sample, hut one large and varied enough so that to assume its 
adequacy seems sound the number for grade 6, for instance, is 15.715, 
for grade la it is 24,724, for college students, 2516 from 21 colleges These 
norms are those provided since publication of the test, utilizing addi- 
tional data supplied by other investigators Strictly adult norms have not 
been published, despite widespread use at that age level 

Reliability Forms A and B have an intercorrelation of 92 Reported 
reliability coefficients range from 90 to 97 (171) with the 20-minute, and 
of 86 with the 30-mmute, limit with adults (577) 

Validity Otis suggested in his manual that the method of standardi- 
zation is the best indication of validity in an intelligence test This has 
already been described He also attempted validation through correla- 
tion with various criteria such as tests and grades 

Correlations with grades in several high schools were 55, 57, and 59, 
the numbers ranging from 157 to 249 Segel (701) summarized six studies 
With nine coefficients ranging from 20 to 43 and a median of 38, while 
Hartson (348,349) found correlations with scholarship of 39, in high 
school and of 56 to 58 in college. Miller (532) found a correlation of 
6g with high school grades, and one junior high school study (883) re- 
ported that the Otis test was the most useful of five tried The test clearly 
has a substantial relationship with educational achievement, one which 
vanes as one might expect with the practices of the school, the marking 
systems of the teachers, and the range of ability and attitudes in pupils 
Correlations with other tests are as follows the Otis had correlations 
of more than 70 with Army Alpha, the CAVD, and other tests (577), 
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Otis-Terman Group and Otis-Binet coefficients equal about 55 and 50 
(552,577), the Otis I Q being 6 to 8 points lower than that obtained on 
the igi6 Stanford-Binet (150,855) Otis I Q 's tend to differ from Binet 
I Q 's, especially at the higher extreme These results are typical for this 
typie of test, the Terman Group Test being anchored to the Binet is most 
like It, while the Otis, standardi7ed without this base, is more closely 
correlated with group tests such as Army Alpha It is generally agreed that 
the use of the term I Q for converted Otis scores is not strictly justified 
Otis pointed this out in his manual, but used the term I Q because it is 
the standard method of measuring brightness, cautioning users of the 
test always to specify "Otis IQ” Despite the statistical impossibility of 
an adult I Q, the chronological age factor in the ratio of MA to CA 
having ceased to change after mid-adolescencc, it is often convenient for 
test users to think in terms of I Q equivalents 

Correlation with Success on the Job This topic has been dealt with at 
some length earlier in this chapter m connection with intelligence as 
measured by various tests A substantial number of the studies referred 
to in that section involved the use of the Otis Self-Administering 1 est, 
which together with Army Alpha in its various revisions was probably 
the most widely used test in business and industry during the iqao's 
and ig3o’s, especially at the clertcal, skilled, and semiskilled levels In 
this section, therefore, only specific findings which may aid in the under- 
standing and use of the Otis test will be mentioned 

Hay and his associates have used the Otis in selecting bank clerks and 
calculating machine operators over a number of years at the Pennsyl- 
vania Company (359) There it has been found desirable to use 36 as a 
critical minimum raw score for clerical workers, with a 20-minute time 
limit, this IS equal to a 30-minute raw score of 4(1, and an I Q of 104 
When Otis scores were correlated with the production of machine book- 
keepers (358) It yielded a coefficient of 56 (N equaled 39), figure which 
was sustained by subsequent experience 

Shuman (716,717) has reported studies dealing with success in skilled 
employment He studied supervisors and skilled workers such as tool- 
maker learners and job setters, correlating Otis scores with ratings by 
supervisors The ratings had a reliability ranging from 70 to gi, the 
validity coefficients ranged from 39 to 57, increasing with the skill and 
degree of supervision exercised in ihe job Critical scores were established 
for each supervisory job, the minimum ranging from a raw score of 30 to 
one of 33 for foremen on the Otis Quick-Scoring, the I Q equivalent be- 
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ing 88 to 91. whereas that foi inspectors in the same plants was 51 (I Q 
equals log) Shuman calculated that the use of the Otis test would have 
improved the selection of excellent skilled and supervisory workers by 
from 15 to 20 percent Sartain (671) correlated Otis S A scores of groups 
of 40 foremen and 85 assistant foremen with supervisois’ ratings, the re- 
liability of which was as high as 79 or as low as 48 depending upon the 
comparison The validity coefficients were 04 and 16, other tests were 
no better 

Studies of semiskilled jobs have been somewhat more numerous. For- 
lano and Kirkpatrick (268) analyzed the Otis test scores of 20 radio tube 
mounters, whose work requires considerable finger and hand dexterity 
Each worker was a new employee, tested upon application for work, each 
was rated “'good' or "fair” by a supervisor after one month of employ- 
ment There were as many fair as good emjiloyecs among the group 
making above average or average scores on the Otis (I Q 95 or above), 
but SIX out of the seven employees who made below average scores (I Q 
94 or less) on the Otis were considered fair and only one was considered 
good As the ratings were based on the induction and learning period, 
this suggests that, in semiskilled work, having more than the critical mini- 
mum of intelligence is desirable for rapid adjustment to the job, but that 
additional increments of ability arc of little value It will be remembered 
that this was the sole positive finding of Blum and Candee (105,106) in 
their study of the role of iiitclhgcnce in another semiskilled job, packing 
and wrapping here there was no relationship between Otis scores and 
production or supervisors’ ratings for regular employees (those who had 
passed the learning period) and no relationship between intelligence and 
production in seasonal cmplojees (whose brief employment period makes 
them learners for most of their jx;riod of employment), but the super- 
visors’ ratings of the latter group did show a slight tendency for the supe- 
rior male workers to be more intelligent than the inferior male workers 
The authors suggest that the failure to find a similar tendency among the 
women seasonal workers may be due to rating on a different basis In a 
project of the Office of Scientific Research and Development, Satter (673) 
found no relationship between Otis scores and submarine officers’ ratings 
of enlisted men’s performance 

The Wonderhe Personnel Test, a revision of the Otis, was administered 
to 769 applicants for ordnance factory work, together with other tests, by 
McMurry and Johnson (500) The criterion of success in this study was 
supervisors’ ratings of 587 employees still working when the follow-up 
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was made Although some of the tests did have rather high validity for 
some jobs, there were no significant correlations between intelligence and 
any of the ratings Tiffin and Greenly (846) administered the Otis to 
women electrical fixture and radio assembly workers, with similar results 
although other scores on tests were positively correlated with production, 
there was no relationship (aji n) between intelligence and produc- 
tion As there was no analysis of the relationship during the learning 
period, it IS impossible to draw any conclusions concerning the role of 
intelligence during induction into the job, but it is clear that, in these 
and in many other semiskilled jobs, intelligence is unrelated to success 
once the worker has made the initial adjustments 

Success in skilled and semiskilled jobs has been correlated with Otis 
scores in training situations by Paterson and associates (1588) and by Sar- 
tain (60q) The former worked with junior high sthool boys, using a vaii- 
ety of criteria, several of which were occujiaiional rather than educational 
in nature The Otis was administered, together with a variety of other 
tests, to 317 seventh and eighth grade boys, and correlated with instruc- 
tors' ratings of the quality of work done m producing standard samples 
or projects in mechanical di awing and shectmctal (tnirscs, and with an 
overall rating of the quality of their shop operations fN equalled 100 in 
this instance) These ratings were shown lo have reliabilities of By, 56, 
and 08 , using the odd-even technique, and 93, 72, and Bi correettd by 
the Sjieaiman-Brown formula The correlations with Otis scores were, 
respectively, 25, 16 to iq, and 21. ahhough not high enough for use in 
counseling individuals, their relationships were statistically significant 
and indicate that intelligence plays some part in shop operations 

Sartain's study (GOy), unlike Paterson’s, used adult subjects in an in- 
dustrial situation, but unfortunately his criterion was more educational 
tJian vocational in nature and a number of important details arc not 
supplied He gave the Otis and other tests to 4G employees of the inspec- 
tion department of an aircraft factory who were taking a refresher course 
for insjiectors The sex and age of the employees are not described, al- 
though It is stated ihat many had considerable experience and some were 
relatively new in the department No information is provided as lo the 
type of inspection work done failure of a given test to predict success in 
inspecting engine assemblies would, for example, mean something quite 
different from failure of a test to predict success in inspecting fuselages 
The two instructors rated each employee indejaendently, their agreement 
being indicated by the unusually high correlation of 77, when the sub- 
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sequent merit ratings of 20 of these employees who were on the job a 
year later were averaged, the correlations beween instructors’ ratings and 
merit ratings was 42 This suggests that the immediate criterion was not 
only fairly reliable, but also related to job success, even though based 
on performance in a refresher course rather than on the job. The corre- 
lation between Otis scores and instructors’ ratings was 64, higher than 
that for any other test except the MacQuarne Test for Mechanical Abil- 
ity, other mechanical aptitude tests yielded coefficients of from 24 to 47 
In another study of three groups of foremen (N=4o, gj, 85) the criterion 
was supervisors’ ratings (reliability^ 79) but the validity of the Otis 
was only 04 to 16 

Differentiation between Occupations Despite the widespread use 
with employed adults, no studies of intellectual differences between oc- 
cupations have been made with the Otis test Shuman's study (717) estab- 
lished critical scores for certain jobs in one company, but these are of 
limited applicability Presumably occupational diflerenttation has been 
so well established with other tests, from which conclusions may be 
drawn for the Otis, that it has not seemed worth while to make such in- 
vestigations It would certainly be impractical to try to improve ujion 
the sampling of the Army testing in both World Wars, defective though 
It IS in some respects 

Job Satisfaction No studies have been located in which Otis scores 
have been related to satisfaction either in the current job or in the usual 
occupation The general paucity of work on this topic has already been 
discussed 

t/re of the Otis Tests in Counseling and Selection The evidence con- 
cerning the use of the Otis tests in educational counseling and selection 
clearly points to the conclusion that it is of value 111 estimating a given 
student’s prosjiects of success in school or college Although many other 
factors need to be taken into account, and although the relationship be- 
tween Otis scores and grades vanes from school to school and from college 
to college, an individual's performance on such a test is one factor which 
should be known by that individual and by the counselor or admissions 
officer 

Concerning its value in vocational guidance and selection, the evidence 
IS not so clear But this is only to be expected, in view of the greater com- 
plexity of the occupational world and of the greater variety of demands 
made upon the worker by the various jobs in which he might engage 
Despite this fact, it has proved possible to establish critical minimum 
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Otis scores for employment in clerical, m skilled, and in semiskilled jobs, 
below which a disproportionately large number of workers fail and above 
which a reasonable projjortion succeed, research with other tests indicates 
that this could also be done for executive and professional jobs 

It has also been demonstrated that, at least in some semiskilled jobs, 
the Otis IS valuable in predicting the speed and case with which the new 
worker will make his initial adjustments to the job demands 

Once- the new worker has made the initial adjustment to a routine job, 
the Otis score has no value in predicting success either in terms of pro- 
duction oi 111 terms of sujiervisory judgments At least one exception to 
this generalization is piovidcd by machine bookkeeping, in which the 
work is routine but mental rather than manual, and demanding of gicat 
accuracy 

No other generalizations concerning the Otis tests and vocational ad- 
justment are warranted by the research However, certain other general- 
izations based on work w'lth other intelligence tests which correlate rea- 
sonably well with the Otis are jiossiblc These have been discussed with 
the supporting evidence earlier in this chapter 
Even if the results of studies of all intelligence tests and vocational 
adjustment are thus taken into account, there is a dearth of longitudinal 
studies of their jiredicfive value in vocational guidance as contrasted 
with selection The vocational counselor must rely largely upon deduc- 
tion and generalization from validation studies in selection programs and 
from cross-sectional studies such as those of the Army intelligence test 
data, and u|jon cautious insights which use a thorough understanding 
of the available research as a springboard for establishing working hy- 
potheses Mote will be said on this subject in a later chapter on the in- 
terpretation of test results (Chapter so) 

The American Council on Education Piychulugical t xaininatiuii ( 1 he 
American Council on Education, yearly) 

Each fall the American Council on Education publishes a new foim 
of its Psychological Examination for College Freshmen, an intelligence 
lest used by some 300 colleges and universities L L and T G Thurstone 
of the University of Chicago have been responsible for the technical 
work on the tests, and the constant revision of forms which arc used 
each yeai with thousands of entering college students has resulted in a 
superior senes 

Applicability Designed for and standardized on entering college 
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freshmen, the test may also be used with high school seniors, but the 
studies by Barnes (455) and Hunter (393) which have been made concern- 
ing changes in scores with increasing age have demonstrated a need for 
caution in making comparisons of high school students, older college 
students, or adults with the normative group In the latter investigation 
87 of 105 college girls gained an average of 31 percentile points by their 
senior year, 75 percent of this change occurring during the first year The 
fact that published norms are in terms of college freshmen has tended to 
limit the use of the tests to that group, no tables are yet available to 
make possible the accurate interpretation of scores made by high school 
juniors or by college graduates 

Cnntenls Various editions of the test have included five or six sections 
such as sentence completion, artificial language, same-opposites (vocab- 
ulary). arithmetic reasoning, analogies (symbols, spatial), and number 
series, all grouped more recently into two parts to give a quantitative 
(arithmetic and spatial) and a linguistic as well as a total score The items 
arc probably less affected by knowledge than those in most group tests, 
for the emphasis in selecting items was to choose those which measure 
ability to manipulate symbols rather than mastery ol previously learned 
facts Thus in the artificial language test the subject is given a new vo- 
cabulary into which he must make translations, and in the analogies test 
he must pick out similarities and differences in unfamiliar symbols and 
forms As these tests and items have been selected and modified from 
earlier tests and tried out over a period of nearly twenty years on large 
numbers of subjects, with adequate funds for necessary research, they 
constitute an unusually valid and reliable instrument 

Administration and Scoring Each subtest is jireceded by a practice 
exercise, and both are closely timed The test requires about one hour all 
told Scoring is simple, machine-scoring methods being applied even in 
hand scoring 

Norms Norms consist of percentiles for freshmen in liberal arts, 
teacher training, and junior colleges, a type of norm more helpful in the 
guidance of high school seniors planning further education than com- 
parison with freshmen in colleges in general The numbers in each group 
tend to be about 60,000, 12,000, and 12,000 respectively It would be 
desirable in counseling concerning the choice of a college to have norms 
for specific institutions, in order to help choose one in which each stu- 
dent IS most likely to succeed and to be satisfied Unfortunately, the need 
to “'safeguard” the reputation of an institution keeps such data from be- 
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ing published, although m the long run each college would probably 
gam if It did declare its interest as being in students of a certain fairly 
broad mental let el and in supplying a kind of education appropriate to 
that level College admissions officers use local norms for such tests as the 
A C E in evaluating doubtful candidates for admission The Thurslones 
have not supplied I Q equivalents because of the artificiality of adult 
mental ages, such equivalents are provided each year by the Educational 
Records Bureau and are helpful in interpreting ACE scores in terms 
useful in generalizing from college to vocational competition 

In the absence of norms for specific institutions, the next best type 
would be norms foi tltarly defined and homogeneous groups of institu- 
tions The present classifuation of colleges into foui-yeai, junior, teachers, 
and technical and jirofessional colleges might seem at first glance to 
provide these, but as Crawford and Burnham (iHo Q2-94) have pointed 
out this IS not the case The foui-year liberal arts colleges, for example, 
cover a range of scholastic aptitude which is almost as great as that of all 
four types of institutions (90 percent) J'hey are, therefore, an extiemely 
heterogeneous group, while the norms may be typical of colleges in gen- 
eral, the range is so great as not to be very helpful in counseling an indi- 
vidual about the choice of a specific institution Ciawford and Burnham 
point out that the average Vale ficshman is at the qolh percentile on the 
general noinis, and nearly 80 percent of these freshmen exceed the 
national 75111 percentile Norms should be provided lor various classes of 
liberal aits colleges, adequately defined 

Studies of sex diffeienccs icveal negligible dilfercnres in total scores, 
masculine superioriiy in quanlitalive ji.irls, and leminme sujjcnoruv in 
linguistic parts (840) This checks with data on interests rejaorted by 
workers with Strong’s interest invenioiy 

Factors Influencing Scares Smith (723) has reported finding higher 
scores among urban than among ruial students, as have other studies of 
urban-rural differences Whether this is primarily the long-term result 
of selective migration or the effect of environment and urban-constiucted 
tests IS still a question Barnes (42) found that two years of college mathe- 
matics had no appreciable effect on the Q scores of an cxjieiimental group 
of JO students, when compared with 75 controls who had equal Q scores 
as entering freshmen hut took no college work in mathematics 

Standnrdization and Initial Validation New forms of the ACE tests 
are consUucted so as to resemble earlier forms, although there are dif- 
ferences in details and innovations are gradually introduced as new 
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types of Items are tried and adopted Each new form is thus based on 
extensive previous work which has proved its validity, in addition, it is 
administered for tentative standaidization to looo or more students who 
have also taken the preceding form The scores of some 60,000 college 
freshmen who take the test each fall provide final norms Studies have oc- 
casionally been made to determine the academic predictive value of the 
examination and to establish its reliability The assumption is usually 
made, however, that since the new edition is anehored to the preceding 
editions and has similar norms it will be approximately as reliable and 
valid as they A report is published each year in the American Council 
on Education Studies, giving data on the form published the preceding 
fall 

Reliability The reliability of the ACE tests has been consistently 
high One study by the test authors reported odd-even reliabilities of 95 
for the total score, and of S7 and 95 for the Q and L scores respectively, 
for the 1938 college edition (fljo) Votaw (904) found a correlation of 74 
between Otis scores in 7th gtade and ACE scores six years later (N = 7o) 

Validity It IS generally acccjited that one indication of the validity 
of an intelligence test is the carefulness of its standardization Tlie caie 
used in this series of tests is illustiated by subtest intercorrelations for 
the 1938 form which range from 30 to 6ry with a median of gg in an 
attempt to measuie relatively distinct components of intelligence (840) 
The high reliability of pat t scoics inetitioned above is another illustration 
Another illustration is provided by the specific college norms reported 
by the authors (840) and by Traxler (858) who converted ACE scores 
to I Q equivalents and ascertained the median I Q 's of the freshmen in 
323 colleges These ranged from 12(1 in a private liberal arts college to 87 
in one junior college The median for hbeial arts colleges was about 1 10, 
for teachers and junior colleges about 107 Schneidlcr and Berdie (680) 
have reviewed similar data As has been shown in numerous earlier 
studies, there is a college for almost every I Q level It is regrettable that 
they cannot be identified by professional counselors 

Correlation with Other Tests The ACE test has frequently been 
correlated with other intclhgenee tests With the 1916 Binet a eorrclation 
of 69 (440) has been rejiorted, while for the 1937 Revision it is g8, 62 
(16) and 67 (507) With the Otis .S A Higher Foim, coelTicients of 78 
and 82 were found by Traxler (864) Hildreth found that the ACE 
gave approximately the same percentile ranks in the senior year of high 
school as the Binet had given previously to the same children in ele- 
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mentary school (371!) Anderson and others (16) reported correlations 
of 48 and 53 between two different forms and the Wechsler-Bellevue, 
the two verbal scales are about as closely related (49, 51), but the per- 
formance and tjuantitative scales have less relationship (gi, 39), a fact 
needing further investigation to make it clear just what types of con- 
crete mental ability each of these scales measures Certainly it would be 
dangerous to interpret Wechsler-Bellevue performance I Q 's in terms of 
ACE Q-score validities, or vice-versa 

The use of performance or quantitative scores in educational and vo- 
cational guidance is in any case still largely hypothetical, although m 
some selection programs specific evidence has been collected which makes 
possible the use of part scores The writer administered the 1938 college 
edition of the ACL to 123 high school juniors and semois, together 
with the Nelson-Dcnny Reading Test, the Minnesota Vocational Test for 
Clerical Workers, and the Co-operative Survey lest in Mathematics 
(792) The results, shown in Table 7, indicate that ACE linguistic 
scores are more closely related to reading ability than are cither quanti- 
tative or total scores, that linguistic scores predict achievement m mathe- 
matics as well as do quantitative scores, that linguistic scores arc more 
closely related to name-checking scores than are quantitative Imt that 
they are equally related (or vinrelated) to number-checking scores Trax- 
ler (8G3) found r’s of 2G between Bennett Mechanical Comprehension 
scores and Q scores and of 34 between the same test and L scores Appar- 
ently the latter are a better measure of general ability than the former, 
and neithei is a superior measure of special aptitudes It vitll be seen 
later that there is some evidence to support the belief that quantitative 
and linguistic scores have differential predictive value for college couises, 
but the evidence is coiifficting, anti data such as those just picscnted 
suggest that they are actually compaiable in predictive value except for 
the closer relationship of linguistic scores and reading ability 

Table 7 

RELATIONSHIP Ot A C E PART-SCORES TO OTHER ABILlTirs 
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62 

26 

— 

Q 

37 

16 

4 > 

iB 

75 

L 

Bo 

56 

50 

22 

9-2 


Bryan (123) and Estes (240) have reported coriclations o£ 05 to g6 
and 45 between Q) scorrs and the Minnesota Paper Form Board (Revised) 
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In the former study, the spatial subtests correlated 55 with the Paper 
Form Board. This is a lower correlation than is generally found between 
intelligence tests and the Paper Form Board (p 301), perhaps because of 
the homogeneous population 

A totally different line of investigation was opened up by Munroe in 
a study of the relaiionship between ACE scores and Rorscliach indices 
(553) She administered both tests to 80 students at Sarah Lawrence 
College, and ascertained the difference between the Q and L percentiles 
for each girl These difference scores were distributed, and the top and 
bottom quartiles were selected for further study 1 bis gave Munroe one 
group of "higlici L s" and one of "higher Q’s The Rorschach patterns 
of each of these gioups were then analyzed and contrasted, with the fol- 
lowing conclusions 

There were no dillerences in generd atI|UstiTipnt as measured by the Rorschach 
Inspection Technique, 

There were no differences in the number of responses nor in the number of 
words in the protocols of the two groups 

The higher Q'r gave a signihratuly 1 irgti perremage of responses in vvhirh form 
u ts the determinant, 

The hightr Q't gave significantly more accurate form responses, 

The higher I’s gave significantly more movement responses 

The personality picture obtained from the above data is one of a 
subjective, imaginative, higher L syndrome and of a more objective, 
literal, outer-reality-bound higher syndrome The latter type (if per- 
sons at the extreme of a continuum may be called that) resembles that 
found in paleontologists by Roe (O3G) and described in a later chapter 
In pointing this Inct out, Roc also states that the higher Q'j were found to 
choose more scientific courses than the higher L's IE these findings are 
conhrmed by other studies it would seem that differences in quantitative 
and linguistic scores may be indicative of differences in the utilization of 
intelligence arising from differences in personality, as well as, or perhaps 
even rather than, differences in primary mental abilities Such a radical 
conclusion would be compatible with the findings that Q and L scores 
are not differentially related to success in quantitative and linguistic 
subjects, and ate related to the choice of one or the other type of curricu- 
lum It would not fit in with contemporary factor theory 
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Correlation with Grades The lelationship -with achievement has been 
most intensively studied, academic prediction being the purpose of the 
test Studies from various earlier editions yielded validity coefficients 
ranging from 17 to 81 for grade-point averages (284) and from 34 to 
60 with freshmen marks, and correlations of 43, 43, and (284,456, 
494,495.632,705) with long-term averages of groups of 228, 1,052 and 37B 
students Subsequent studies reported correlations of 39 to 60 with 
grades in various colleges (16.427,495.553). the mode being about 55 
Modal correlations with hrst semester grades are about 45 lor engineers 
and 50 for art students For grades over four years the correlations are 
about 45 

Weintrauh and Salley (915) found lhat, at Hunter College, 14 percent 
of the upper half of a freshman class of 1064 students were dropped for 
])oor scholarship over the four-year course, as contrasted with 2^ percent 
in the lower half on the ACE The range of intelligence in this group 
was of course limited 

At the University of Chicago (840) correlations with introductory biol- 
ogy marks ranged from 43 to 47, humanities, 46 to 53, physical science, 
39 to 46, social science, 46 to 51 (N=2oo to 2000) Slightly (2 to 6 pts) 
higher results were reported by Shanner and Ruder (712) The correlation 
with marks for students of agriculture in another institution was 49, 
engineering, 45, general, 49 (546) This appears contrary to the sugges- 
tion of some that the test should he more valid in liberal arts than m 
other colleges 

Pan-scores have been related to achievement in specific subjects and 
fields by several investigators Segel and Ocrbench (4) correlated part- 
scores with marks in English, foreign languages, and mathemalics, with 
the results shown in the left-hand column of each pair in T able 8 Co- 
efficients for variables which should theoretically be highly correlated are 
shown in italics 

In another study by the same authors (yoj) part scores were con elated 

Table B 


CORRELATION BETWEEN ACL PART-SCORES AND ACHIEVEMENT 
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with Iowa Placement Test scores in the same subjects The results appear 
m the right hand member of each pair of columns in Table 8 The dis- 
crepancies are such as to be surprising were it not for the unreliability 
of marks, nevertheless, patterns of ability and achievement seem to exist, 
the verbal tests being more closely related to the verbal subjects, the 
quantitative tests (in one case) to the quantitative subjects Similar curric- 
ular relationships were later found at the University of Florida (546) 
Work such as this, combined with Thurstone’s factor analysis (840) led 
lo the use of Q and L scores in more recent editions Evidence which 
inditates a need for caution was published by the writer (793), to the 
effect that whereas the total scores on the ACE test correlate 65 with 
the Co-operative Survey 1 est of Mathematics, both the Q and L scores 
correlate 56 with the same test, Q scores giving a prediction of achieve- 
ment in mathematics in no way superior to that yielded by L scores On 
the other hand, while the total score has a correlation of 66 with the 
Nelson-Denny Reading Test, that for Q is 37 and tliat for L is 80, in- 
dicating a genuine difference in Q and L scores Generally similar results 
have been obtained by four other investigators using grades as criteria 
(16,42,503,764) MacPhail's study (503) involved analyses of data at both 
secondary and collegiate levels, the latter were treated in terms of both 
curriculum and coutscs Representative data from two of his tables are 
repioduced in Table 9 

Table g 

CORHFI AVION OF CRADtb IN JUANTIIATIVC AND IINCUIVTIC COURSES WITH CJ AND I SCORES 
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Chemistry (Qual 

An ) 

ig 

Ol 

I 09 

a? 

History (US) 

14 

50 

2 24 

02 

Mathematics (Tn^^ , 
Cal ) 

3> 

21 

0 gB 

48 

History (Europe) 

38 

44 

0 49 


Of the courses for which data aic not reproduced here, only psychology 
among the "quantitative” subjects showed a possibly significant difference 
between the correlations, and that was in favor of the L score, there 
were no significant differences among the other "linguistic" courses The 
conclusion drawn by MacPhail is that data of this type must be obtained 
by each institution if it wishes to use Q and L scores for selection and 
guidance, certainly any blanket use of such scores in counseling is now 
unwarranted, and, if one were to generalize from his study (as adequate 
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as any now available), it would be to the effect that L scores are as satis- 
factory as Q scores for predicting success in mathematicdl and scientific 
courses, and perhaps slightly more satisfactory for predicting achievement 
in some Imgnistic and verbal courses 

Estes (240) correlated ACE scores with grades m analytic geometry 
for 76 engineering freshmen with the following results r Q and grades=: 
34, r L and gradcs= 15 This agrees with MacPhail's findings Bryan 
(123) found correlations between ACE scores and art grades varying 
from 02 to 37 for vaiious types of art students (N=ioo8), those for the 
quantitative parts tending to be slightly lower than those for the verbal, 
hut the trends are not significant 

Part scores on tests such as this presumably measure constellations of 
primary abilities, as Thurstone (840) has shown, allhough Munroe s ex- 
ploratory work on personality rdaiionships (p 1 1 1)) raises important ques- 
tions These may be related to achievement in sjiccial fields as reported 
by some investigators, but 11 is olivious that more conclusive evidence 
IS needed bcfoic ACE Q and L scoies are relied on m differential pre- 
diction or counseling 

Correlation iDilh Success on the Job It is to be regretted, in view of 
its excellent consiruction, widespread use and the extensive information 
on hand concerning it, that the ACE test has not been adequately val- 
idated for vocational guidance and selection at the business and pro- 
fessional levels There are practitally no validation studies of this test 
using stiictly vocational criteria, aldiougli sevci.d suulits have shown that 
Its total scores are related to sneress in some types of professional tiani- 
mg, eg, engineering (tQj), and, in some inslitutions, nursing (619) 
Seagoe (fiSfi) found that well-adjusted student-teachers, and maladjusted 
student-teachers of average or low mtelhgenee in one college, tended to 
lemaiii in training whereas the blight bin maladjusted students dropped 
out — perhaps because they recognized the misfit and saw other moie ap- 
projiriate opjioi turn ties Ratings of success m practice teaching did not 
correlate significantly with ACE scores Rolfe (6)3) found no relation- 
ship (r = — 10) between ACE scores and the teaching success of 52 Wis- 
consin one- and two-room school teachers, the criterion being tested pupil 
progress Rostker (652), however, applying similar techniques to 28 teach- 
ers of 375 seventh and eighth grade pupils found a correlation of 57 Per- 
haps teaching m larger schools is a more intellectual activity Bransford 
and others (117) found a correlation of 64 between ACE scores and 
ratings of the administrative effectiveness of 20 civil servants at the top 
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management level These findings suggest that intelligence as measured by 
the ACE plays a part in the intellectual aspects of some vocations, in- 
cluding those important in training, but that in other occupations, 
whether m training or in practice, other factors are more important 

Differentiation between Occupations Two studies have found the 
usual relationship between parental occupation and student intelligence. 
Byrns and Henmon (129) found significant diffcienccs between adjacent 
occupational levels, except the business and clerical and the skilled and 
semiskilled Smith’s study (722), based on 5487 students, found similar 
differences 

Job Satisfaction No studies with this test have been located which 
bear, directly or indirectly, on job satisfaction although Bcrdie (78) 
showed that ACE scores were not related to satisfaction with training 
in engineering 

Use of the ACE Psychological Examination in Counseling and Se- 
lection This review of the ACE Psychological Examination shows that 
It has been studied in most of the ways in which other tests have been 
tried, although rarely in investigations of vocational adjustment There 
IS probably more material concerning its educational significance than 
there is for any other single test It is a reliable and valid test of scholastic 
aptitude or general intelligence at the college level The test goes beyond 
this, however, in attempting to break down the concept of "general in- 
telligente" by providing part-scores for what logical and statistical anal- 
ysis indicate may be special asjietts of intelligence As Thurstone (840) 
has shown in a factor analysis of the iq'jfl edition, these aspects of intelli- 
gence are not primary abilities or factors, but constellations of related 
factors 1 his breakdown is thus a compromise attempt to take advantage 
of the findings of factor analysis and yet to piovide a practical measure 
for administrative and guidance use It is jiromising because it represents 
a step in advance in group testing techinque without departing so far 
from proved techniques as to make it a purely researcli instrument, but 
Its part-scores are still of uncertain value in differential diagnosis and 
prediction 

The freshman college norms arc perhaps the most adequate available 
It 15 unfortunate that the same forms are not standardized at other 
educational and age levels, and that its vocational significance is not 
better established However, the high correlation with other intelligence 
tests, together with the equivalent scores which have been made available, 
make it piossible cautiously to use occupational and educational norms 
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established for other tests It should be remembered in so doing that Otis 
I Q 's are not the same as Binet I Q 's because of different methods of 
calculation, that I Q 's are artificial equivalents and not true ratios of 
mental to chronological age at older adolescent and adult levels, and 
that equivalent scores are based on averages and may therefore be dis- 
torted in extreme cases 

The Army General Classification Test (The Adjutant General's Office, 
War Department, 1940, Science Research Associates, 1947) 

This test was devised by the Adjutant General’s Office when Selective 
Service was adopted in 19JO, as a sulistitute for the widely used Army 
Alpha of World War I The two orginal forms designated by the Army 
as AGCT-ia and AGCT-ib were used from October 1940 and April 1941, 
respectively, to October 1941 The two final forms, AGCT-ic and 
AGCT-id, were equated with the first two and were used in the testing of 
all men and women who were inducted into the Army between October 
1941 and April 1941; AGCT-i was administered to a total of well over 
9,000,000 persons It was so widely used that more than 4000 persons 
daily were tested With the introduction of a completely revised classifi- 
cation test, based on more modern prinuples of intelligence test construc- 
tion and yielding separate scores for verbal, numerical, and spatial 
aptitudes, forms ic and id became obsolete The large number of men 
and women who had been tested with these forms, and the vast amount 
of educational and occupational validation data which had been accumu- 
lated for them, made them unique 111 the history of psychological or 
vocational testing Two forms weie therefore released for civilian use, 
the first civilian edition appearing as forms AH (hand scored) and AM 
(machine scored) This, it should be noted, is AGCT-ia, which is not the 
widely used Army form, but its predecessor, to which, the widely used 
forms, 1C and id, were calibrated 

Applicability The AGCT was designed for use with draftees, that is, 
with young men between the ages of 18 or zo and 56, with widely varying 
amounts and types of education, and with even greater differences in 
general cultural background In order to make the test applicable to this 
group, an attempt was made to avoid items which might be greatly 
influenced by schooling beyond the first few grades and by other cultural 
inequalities Information items were not used Instead, vocabulary, 
everyday arithmetic, and spatial items were included, A special effort was 
made to make the items seem sensible to young men from all walks of 
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life The data on distributions of test scores, for example the occupational 
norms to be discussed later, indicate that the objective of getting a wide- 
range intelligence test of reasonable brevity was achieved It was used 
also with young women who volunteered for the Army, and the data on 
such groups give no reasons for questioning its applicability to women 
Observation of the use of the test with both men and women suggests 
that they find the types of items acceptable, although the block-counting 
sections apparently make a special impression the test is often referred 
to by examinees as "that test with block counting in it ” 

As military experience showed that young men and women with widely 
varying amounts of education seemed to be able to manage this test, it 
seems likely that it could be used also in the last ycais of high school 
However, no objective evidence on this point has as yet been published 
Its use with older people might be questioned, for although the correla- 
tion with age in a representative enlisted population was only 02, it was 
-33 and -20 for two groups of officers which included many men who 
were older than most draftees (7361737) As pointed out in the official 
report, this is probably due to the influence of the speed factor, although 
an attempt had been made to iniiiimi/e that by a time limit in which all 
examinees could, if not finish, at least show their power 

Content The test consists of three jiarts vocabulary, arithmetic 
problems, and block counting Three practice parts introduce the test 
to insure familiarity with the procedure A sample vocabulary item is 
"To permit is to, a) demand, b) thank, c) allow, d) charge ” The arithme- 
tic problems involve real life situations, such as dividing rounds of 
ammunition among a group of men, finding out how many more cows 
one man has m comparison with his neighbor, and computing the amount 
of money each man on a baseball team would have to contribute in order 
to supplement the club’s treasury in buying uniforms The block-counting 
Items are of the familiar type, like those used in the MacQuarne 

There are 30 practice items m the civilian edition, and 150 test items, 
in contrast with 10 practice items and 140 test items in Army editions ic 
and id The manual does not indicate which Army form was used, but 
this fact suggests that it is one of the two older forms (actually Form la, 
confirmed in a letter from John Yale of Science Research Associates, 
dated April 14, 1948) ACCT-ia was standardized on 2675 men aged 
20-29 Form lb was standardized on 3856 men who also took Form la, 
in 1941 The correlation between scores on the two tests was found to 
be 95, and their means and standard deviations were practically identi- 
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cal Forms ic and id were prepared immediately after ib, administered 
to 178a men, and compared with la The two new forms were found to 
be somewhat more diihcult than la, and somewhat more discriminating 
in the upper ranges (736 763), no comparisons were made with form ib, 
but presumably the same would be true of it 

Administration and Scoring The testing time is 40 minutes Directions 
in each booklet are complete, making the test self-admimstenng The 
civilian edition uses the step-back format, m which each page is slightly 
narrower than the one before it and the answers are recorded on succes- 
sively exposed columns of the ansvier sheet This has the great advantage 
of making a manageable booklet and answer sheet, and of minimizing 
recording errors The hand scored foini provides the examinee with a pin 
with which to prick holes in the answer sheet instead of marking it The 
holes which appear in marked areas of the back of the answer sheet are 
counted and indicate the number of right answeis Scoring takes only 
about one minute per test Raw scores are converted into standard scores 
known as Army standard scores, foi which the mean was intended to be 
100 and the standard dtvtatton 20 These can also be converted into 
percentiles, a table in the manual being provided for this purpose 

Nouns As the extensile Army norms are for ACCT-ic and id (more 
than 8,000,000 men), it is to be regretted that the civilian form is one of 
the pichmtnaiy editions 'ks they are very similar, even though not 
identical, it may be sale to use the gencial norms 

The niaiiuiil provides a table lor the conversion of raw scores into 
Army standard scores and percentiles There is no indication as to 
what size or type of giou|j this table is based on It is military, but whether 
or not It IS the standardization group tor the same foim, or a much larger 
group tested with equated forms is uncertain A sentence elsewhere in 
the manual indicates that it is based on 1(10,000 (undcsenbed) inductees 
The mean raw score of the standaidization group used with form la was 
78, which gives a standard score of loz and a percentile of 45 according 
to the manual, the percentile would be the 50th if the standardization 
group weie the norm group As the manual's norms are tor a larger num- 
ber of persons than were tested with this form, data from other forms 
which had been calibrated with this one must have been used Such 
matters should be made clear in the manual or in accompanying publi- 
cations 

Occupational norms, in the form of bars representing the middle 50 and 
0o percents of each of 120-odd occupations, are also included in the 
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manual Again, it is not clear what forms of the test were administered 
to these groups If ic and id were used, the noims may not be strictly ap- 
plicable to the civilian form (AGCT-ia), which was found to be easier 
and less disci iminating at the upper levels Persons of average or high- 
average ability would seem more able to compete in executive and 
professional work than they actually arc The means in the manual’s 
occupational norms are almost identical with those of the longer list of 
occupations covered by Stewart's analysis (75B), but the numbers of cases 
are in some instances smaller, and in some larger, than hers 

Standardization The standardization of the various forms of the 
AGCT has been described in readily available journals by the staff which 
developed it (736,737) and need not be repeated here Steps which should 
be noted include the fact that a laige itcm-jjool was developed, and the 
seemingly most ajiprojinate items w'cre selected from it, each successive 
form was equated with the previous foims (hut as noted previously la 
and lb were somewhat easier than ic and id) the estimated mean of the 
first form proved to be too low, so that when the calibrated scoies of later 
forms wete standardized the actual mean standard scoic was between 100 
and 110 rather than 100, one sample of nioic than yi,ooo men having a 
mean of 105 (yr^S 31) 

'Ihe reliability of the various forms was ascertained, the retest relia- 
bility with varying intervals between tests being Ba, the alternate-form 
reliability betw’een fig and gij, the Kuder-Richaidson reliability between 
94 and 97, and the coi reeled odd even reliability 97 (736 765) These 
are quite satisfactory 

Validity As the A&CT was devised as a measure of learning ability 
and routinely administered to all enlisted men and women in the Army, 
It was used as a predictoi of success in training for many types of special- 
ties But it was also possible to relate scores on this test to certain criteria 
horn the previous civilian experience of the jiersons tested, such as the 
amount of education they had obtained (it having been well established 
by other studies that brighter people tend to get more education) and 
civilian occupation (it has been seen that occupations can be ranked ac- 
cording to their intellectual requirements) 

Education, as measured by the highest grade attained, was correlated 
with the AGCT scores of 4330 men. the coefficient being 73 (736) This 
may be unduly high, because socio-economic status is correlated with each 
of these variables, but it is an indication that the test has some of the 
validity which has generally characterized good intelligence tests 
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Tests of intelligence which have been correlated with the AGCT 
include Army Alpha, Otis S A , and the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination (736) The most representative populations 
for which such data have been published ranged in numbers from 750 
to 1646 The correlations were 90 for Army Alpha, 83 for the Otis, and 
79 for the ACE 

Other tests with which the AGCT has been correlated include those 
used m the selection of aviation cadets (214 Table 5 9) The correlation 
with a test of reading comprehension was 53, mechanical comprehension 
32, and mathematics 45 The correlations with tests of manual dexterity, 
co-ordination, and similar capacities were generally below 20 These data 
were obtained from a group of more than 1000 unselected applicants for 
cadet training 

Success in training was the most commonly used criterion for the vali- 
dation of the AGCT A summary of such results was compiled by the staff 
of the Personnel Research Section of the Adjutant Geneial’s Office (736), 
and is reproduced here with additional data from DuBois (214) The 
means and sigmas of the various military training groups are given, to- 
gether with the correlations with the criteria As the authors point out, 
preselection of students, sometimes on the basis of this test, makes the 
relationship seem lower than it actually is, in some instances, whereas m 
others the true relationship is shown Motor inechanirs, for example, 
were not preselected, and 1 equalled 6g. teletype maintenance students 
were preselected, and in their case r etjualled 20 It would be necessary 
to sort these data into at least two groups, according to whether or not 
they had been preselected, in order to generalize concerning the types 
of training in which the test best predicted success Even then, it would 
be necessary to be caut.ous, because of the presumably academic nature 
of much of the training, even for sjiecialities which were very concrete 
and practical The example of Navy aerial gunnery training has been 
cited elsewhere (p 315) as evidence of the fact that intelligence tests 
sometimes predict success in training because the training is unnecessarily 
abstract, and that when the training is made more life-like intelligence 
tests lose their predictive value 

It vs worthy of note, as the AGO authors pointed out, that the correla- 
tions between AGCT and grades in Army Sjiecialized Training (college 
courses) and also in most West Point courses, tend to be low They 
range from 12 to 40 The authors point out that this is no doubt partly 
due to the extreme preselection which had taken place in both pro- 
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After btaff, AGO (736) by perimsston □! the AmciicaQ Psycholugical Assciuaiiun and DuBois (214) 

grams Despite this, however, ihe correlations with grades in English 
and Mathematics at West Point were 40 and 43 Strong (7 yG) has pointed 
out another reason for the poorer predictions nr specialized training, 
namely, the fact that a substantial number of men were sent to training 
in which they had little genuine interest, either because they thought it 
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would be a pleasant type of assignment or because quotas had to be 
(tiled With motivation undermined in this latter way, the correlation 
between ability and grades would be definitely lowered 

The value of the AGCT as a predictor of success in pilot training 
can be ascertained by comparing it with the tests of the Aviation Cadet 
Selection program It is obviously not relevant to compare it with tests 
of special aptitude, interest, or temperament, but it may legitimately be 
compared with the general qualifying examination administered to ap- 
plicants for preliminary screening, in order to ascertain the relative 
value of general intelligence tests and of custom built tests of ability to 
adapt to the learning requirements of a specific training program Table 
to has shown that in the experimental group of more than looo cadets 
sent to pilot training regardless of test scores the AGCT had a validity 
of 31 with a pass-fail criterion For this same group, with the same 
rntenon, a test of learning ability designed with flying training specifi- 
cally in mind had a validity of r,o (21 j iqi) The pilot slaninc (weighted 
combination of special aptitude test stores) had a validity of 66 
Obviously, although the gcneial intelligence test had some value for 
predicting success in pilot training, it did not measure certain factors 
which were of considerable importance and which were tapped by the 
more specialized tests 

Occupational differences have been studied with the AGCT as with 
Army Alpha, but so far only lor a one percent sample of the tested 
population Some of the data for this test aic pieseiited m TaVile 4, on 
pages qO-gy Stewart’s paper (/'jS) has shown that, as in ihc case of World 
War I data, occupations can be ranked according lo a hierarchy of intel- 
ligenee, there is considerable overlapping of occupational groups, and 
the spread of intelligence is grcatci 111 the lower level (less selective) than 
in the higher-level (more seleciive) occupations It is worth noting that 
although 90 percent of the highest ranking occupational group in cither 
sample, accountants, made scores of 114 or better, more than 10 percent 
of the men in the least able occupational group, lumberjacks, made 
equally high scores The overlapping is even greater among the occupa- 
tions which are nearer to the middle of the distribution Scoies on this, 
as on other, intelligence tests can therefoic give only a very general 
indication of the occupational level at which a person might best aim, 
notwithstanding the great variety of available occupational norms which 
seem to indicate the contrary 

Stewart’s analysis compares occupational ranks in World War II 
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with those found in World War I data She found that only gunsmith, 
toolmaker, machinist, telephone and telegraph lineman, locomotive 
fireman, meat cutter, and boilermaker had made appreciable gains in 
position relative to other occupations Occupations which had lost status 
were draftsman, file clerk, electrician, auto mechanic, pipe fitter, auto 
serviceman, chauffeur, and motorcyclist As Stewart points out, it is 
difficult to know just how to interpret these differences, or the relative 
lack of differences, between the two sets of norms The sampling of 
occupations during the two wars may have been different certainly 
selective service did not operate on the same principles, and some occupa- 
tions may have been granted deferments more liberally in one war than 
in the other because of differing industrial needs This would result in 
inferior members of an occujiation being its rcjiresentatives m the war 
in which their group was considered essential to the civilian war effort 
In the absence of detailed information on the basis of which corrections 
in the occupational means and deviations can be made, one can use the 
Army otcupatioiial inLclhgence data only as a very rough guide 

A seemingly sound form in which AGCT occupational norms have 
been jirescnted for this type of use is the table prejiared by Stewart and 
reproduced earlier in this chapter, in the discussion of occupational 
intelligence levels (pp cjG-gy) In this tabic will be found broad groupings 
of occupations on the basts of the AGCT scoics characterizing their mem- 
bers This arrangement minimizes the likelihood that undue emphasis 
will be placed upon insignihcant differences within a level, but at the 
same time it risks overemphasizing the importance of differences between 
top and bottom occupations in adjacent levels One wonders, for ex- 
ample, whether the differences between chemists and lawyers are as 
great as the fact that one falls in Stewart's highest group and the other 
in her next highest group implies The dilleience is, actually, one of 
three AGCT score points, or less than one-fifth sigma Although the 
writer has used such tables, and reproduced one based on Army Alpha 
in an earlier text (ygg 5G), it now seems wiser to work from a graph 
such as that provided m the manual The scaled arrangement permits 
the counselor and client to study broad groupings by drawing lines 
wherever they may wish, and at the same time encourages the realistic 
consideration of overlapping and of relative standing in a variety of 
occupations Data for a longer list of occupations will be found in the 
Stewart reference (7158 Table I) 

Use of the AGCT in Counseling and Selection It is clear from the 
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relationship between the Army General Classification Test and other 
standard tests of intelligence that this instrument is a measure of learn- 
ing ability This conclusion is reinforced by the consistently significant 
correlations between AGCT scores and success in administrative, clerical, 
mechanical, electrical, academic and other more specialized types of 
training in the Army, even though the nature of the data did not permit 
generalization concerning its relative importance in each of these types 
of training 

Although no evidence is available concerning the relationship between 
AGCT scores and occupational success, the data on differences between 
occupational groups have been seen to confirm the opinion that persons 
with higher AGCT scores are likely to make good in higher level occupa- 
tions The details are in general agreement with the findings of studies 
made with other tests, so that generalizations can probably be made from 
this test as from otlier standard tests of intelligence These would be to 
the effect that tliose with high scoies are most likely to master new ]obs 
rapidly, to rise to positions of responsibility, and to be satisfied in high 
level occupations 

The test can be used in high schools, colleges, guidance centers serving 
adolescents and adults, employment offices, and business and industrial 
establishments It is perhaps unfortunate that the name “Arm>” has been 
kept on the test booklets (although it should be identified correctly 
among professional users), as this may injure rapport with some subjects 
Experience will no doubt throw more light on this pioblem The con- 
tents and form aic quite approjiriate despite some items dealing with 
military objects or situations The occupational norms make the test 
useful for vocational counseling, and for selection in the absence of local 
norms The lack of college student norms makes it less useful than the 
ACE, Otis, and certain other tests for educational guidance, but this 
defect is lo some extent remedied by the availability of means for certain 
special types of college students, and by the substantial correlations 
found with grades in various types of training courses 

The Thurstone Tests of Primary Mental Abilities (American Council on 
Education, 1938, 1911, Science Researih Associates, 19J7) 

The Tests of Primary Mental Abilities were developed by the Thur- 
stones in an attempt to provide practical batteries of tests implementing 
their work in the isolation of primary mental abilities The "Chicago” 
(long-form, two hours) and "SRA” (short-form, 45 minutes) Tests were 
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designed for use primarily at the high school level (843), another battery 
has been added for the lower age levels Only the long experimental and 
"Chicago” forms are discussed here, as there are very few data concerning 
the short forms 

Description 

The Chicago tests were standardized on children m the higher grades 
and in high school, and are therefore designed to be applicable to chil- 
dren aged through 17 Approximately 1000 children were tested at each 
half-year, it was administered routinely to all 811 and loB pupils after 
1941-42, in Chicago schools While this means that the norms arc not 
truly national, they do represent the school population of one of our 
largest cities and provide useful norms, it would still be desirable to 
have national norms, but even more important is the accumulation of 
local norms by other school systems, colleges, and organizations using the 
tests The battery consists of 11 tests, selected from the 60 tests tried out 
experimentally on 1154 pupils and subjected to factor analysis, and a 
second experimental battery of 21 tests tried out on 437 subjects and 
factorially analyzed These ii tests measure six primary mental abilities, 
named Verbal Meaning (V), Space (S) Number (N), Memory (M), Word 
Fluency (W), and Reasoning (R) These are measured by tests such as 
vocabulary and opposites (V), flags and cards (S), addition and multiplica- 
tion (N), and letter grouping (R) Two tests are used to measure each 
of the SIX abilities except memory, tested by one test, they are arranged 
in booklets which can be administered in two school periods Each test 
IS accurately timed, with a practice exercise preceding it They can be 
scored by hand or by machine, perforated stencils being provided for 
the former 

Evaluation 

The success of the Thurstoncs in constructing a practical battery of 
tests of primary mental abilities is obviously an important question An 
easily administered and scored, reliable, and valid battery would repre- 
sent a major advance in aptitude testing, as it would make jiossible the 
measurement of a number of aptitudes which are widely used and which 
are of varying importance in different types of activities Recognition 
of the importance of this possibility is shown by the fact that, although 
Thurstone’s experimental tests were published in 1938 and the definitive 
battery only in 1941, there have appeared, within the years since then. 
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almost a score of studies of their reliability and validity The short forms 
should be subjected to even closer scrutiny 

Influence on Current Test Construction 

The influence of Thurstone’s factorial analyses of mental abilities has 
not been limited to these attempts to validate his tests it has manifested 
itself in verbal and quantitative scores of the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examinations which he developed (see pages 
114 to 124), in the performance and verbal I Q 's of the Wechsler-Belle- 
vue (see pages 14a to 146) and of the California Test of Mental Maturity, 
in the Arithmetic Reasoning, Verbal Comprehension, and other similar 
tests of special mental abilities used in the Engineering and Physical 
Sciences Aptitude Test (p 341), m the Navy’s Basic Classification Test 
Battery (740). m the United States Employment Service’s experimental 
test batteries (224), in the Psychological Corporation’s Differential Apti- 
tude Tests (p 368), and in the Asiation Cadet Classification Tests (214) 
of the Army Air Forces Test batteries such as the last four yield no 
I Q 's but, instead, yield part scores which, in a given selection program, 
are weighted according to their differential predictive value, in accord- 
ance with a concept of constellations of abilities needed in various 
occupations rather than of general ability required in varying amounts 
in different occupations We have seen that the use of quantitative and 
verbal scores is still somewhat problematical m the case of the ACE 
tests, and even more so m those of the California and ’W'echsler-Belleviie 
Tests The Engineering and Physical Sciences Aptitude Test is as yet 
virtually untried in this respect (see pages 341 to 34a), and the USES 
tests, not yet released for general use, have been validated only in a 
preliminary way on siiiall groups The Aviation Psychology Program 
(214) used tests of this type to good effect, as demonstrated by the correla- 
tions in Table 11, which indiiate the differential prognostic value of 
some of the factorial-type tests for pilot and navigator training Multiple 

Table i i 

COMPARATIVE VALIDITIES OF FACTOR-1VPE TESTS FOR AIRCREW 
TRAINING 

r Pilot T Navigator 

Pest Prainmg Praimng 

Reading Comprehension 19 33 

Arithmetic Rcasoninf^ 09 45 

Numencal Operations 04 26 

Mechanical Principles 3a 13 

Number of Cases 300 to 1,500 8,100 to 10,50a 
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correlations for batteries which also include tests of other types were in 
the 6o's 

In view of the widespread influence of Thurstone's work, and the 
important role which it is playing in shaping the intelligence test 
construction work now being done, it seems essential to discuss in some 
detail the piactical work which has so far been done with the Primary 
Mental Abilities Tests 

Studies of the Teits as Such Traxler (856) ascertained that the 
reliabilities of the original Primary Mental Abilities Tests were high, 
judging by both the split half and the retest techniques, but attributed 
this to the importance of speed in all ol the tests Results for 673 fresh- 
men at the UniversiLy of Chicago were analyzed by Stalnaker (714), also 
in order to evaluate the adequacy of the standardization of the adult 
tests He reported that the tests used to measure a given factor had 
intercorrelations of 20 to 71), the mean being 49 Goodman (297) re- 
ported slightly lower coefficients These seem rather low, but the inter- 
correlaLions of tests not used to measure the same factor range from — 17 
to 49, most of them being under 20 More serious than this, perhaps, 
IS the fact that the items were found not to be in the older of difficulty, 
and that some items w'eie ineffeciive His conclusion was that the tests 
were not yet ready for use with individuals 

Adkins and Kuder (8) administered the original Primary Mental 
Abilities Tests and the Kuder Piefercnce Record to more than 500 fresh- 
men at ihe University of Chicago, and found relatively little overlapping 
between the two sets of measures What ovei lapping there was seemed 
reasonable in view of the nature of the tests in question Shanner (711) 
reported a study made at the secondary school level at about the same 
time He concluded, from evidence generally similar to italnaker’s, that 
the tests wcie reliable and had sullicicntly low intercorrelations to 
indicate independence ot the traits mcasuied Although concluding that 
the tests need more research for rehncmtnt and interpretation, he stated 
that they are a valuable addition to the field of aptitude testing Issue 
was taken with this conclusion by Crawlord (17H), who presented the 
test intercorrelations by fiequeiicies rather than averaging them and 
concluded that they were not sufficiently independent He also pointed 
out that the correlations between PMA tests and Co-operative Achieve- 
ment Tests were low, and concluded that the tests do not have demon- 
strated diagnostic value Fortunately, more satisfactory evidence is now 
available, to take the issue out of controveisy and into the realm of facL 
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Applications to Education and Vocations The experimental edition 
of the PMA Tests was given to 501 University of Chicago freshmen by 
Shanner and Kuder (71a). together with a number of other tests, and 
correlated with grades on comprehensive examinations taken to secure 
exemption from freshman courses Results are presented in Table 12 

Table 12 

Correlation between tests gf general, special, and prihary mental abilities and 
FRESHMAN examination GRADES, UNIVERSITY OP CHICAGO 
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22 

03 
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20 

23 

Deduction 

42 

19 

485 

43 

3a 

Multiple R 

50 

54 

56 

57 
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It can be seen from Table 12 that the two especially constructed apti- 
tude tests yield the highest validities for the appropriate subjects, and 
validities at least as high as any other test for average grades It would 
seem probable, in view of the multiple correlations between PMA tests 
and subject grades, that these tests would predict average grades about 
as well as the ACE and the special aptitude tests, were it not for the 
tendency of multiple correlation coefficients to shrink For special sub- 
jects these last have the advantage of being based on job analysis and of 
being basically miniature situation tests, the presumably greater versa- 
tility of the PMA teats makes them more desirable for selection in in- 
stitutions which do not have large test construction staffs and for general 
vocational and educational counseling When the PMA Tests are com- 
pared with the A C E , It IS notable that no single PMA factor is as good 
a predictor as the test of general scholastic aptitude (although the verbal 
and deduction factors do about as well for certain courses), and that the 
multiple correlations between PMA Tests and grades in specific courses, 
while generally higher than those of the ACE, are not usually suffi- 
ciently greater to justify the additional time and effort in test administra- 
tion and scoring 

In a study by Yum (951), also of University of Chicago freshmen, some- 
what less promising results were obtained He computed one relationship 
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not reported by Shanner and Kuder, namely a multiple correlation be- 
tween PMA Tests and semester average More important still, he used 
actual grades for students taking the courses, rather than grades based 
on examinations taken to obtain exemption from the courses. The cor- 
relation was 42, which is considerably lower than that obtained by 
Shanner and Kuder for any single subject, and lower than their multiple 
correlation would presumably have been had it been computed 

Ellison and Edgerton (230) used the experimental tests first published 
by Thurstone with 49 liberal arts students at the Ohio State University 
Only the Verbal and Memory Tests had moderately high correlations 
with point-hour aserage^ (44 and 31 lespectively), but the multiple 
correlation for weighted scores was 64 The results for grades in specific 
courses were most jiromising for Verbal, Spatial, and Deductive Tests 
gave better predictions of English grades than did the Ohio State Psy- 
chological Plxamination ( yr,, 44, and 44 as opposed to 42), the Verbal 
Test predicted Science grades better than the general examination ( 68 vs 
42), and similar lesults weie reported for foreign language grades and 
for psychology grades The numbers in each case were, however, between 
25 and 30, and the results seem almost too good 

Most helpful IS a senes of studies conducted at the Pennsylvania State 
College under the direction of Robeit G Bernreuter Ball (40) admin- 
istered the older Thurstone battery to 147 freshmen women and 159 
men in the libctal aits college The toirclations with semester point 
average ranged Iiom 01 lor the Spatial Tests to 35 for the Verbal The 
multiple correlation for Mcmoiy, Number, Verbal, Induction, and 
Deduction Tests and semester point average was 46, which is no better 
than what one would expect from a much briefer scholastic aptitude 
test home of the tests of specific factors correlated substantially with 
appropriate college marks, the coefficient for Number and Mathematics 
being ji, and Verbal and English Composition 40 The Verbal Tests, 
however, tended to have moderately high correlalioiis ( 20 to 40) with all 
courses Hessemer (36(4) analyzed PMA Test scores for 147 freshmen 
Women, using first semester point average and grades in inorganic 
chemistry as her criterion The Verbal Tests were again the best predictor, 
with a correlation of 44 with semester point average, Deduction followed 
closely with one of' 40 There were no satisfactory correlations, however, 
with chemistry grades, that for the Verbal Tests being 13, and the two 
highest being — 25 for the Spatial Tests and 18 for the Deduction Tests, 
the irreconcilability of which relationships suggests their chance nature 
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Bernreuter and Goodman (88) obtained data for 170 freshmen engi- 
neers In this instance the correlations between PMA Tests and semester 
point average ranged from 04 (Perceptual) to 58 (Deduction), the 
multiple correlation being 51 for Number, Verbal, Space, Induction and 
Deduction or Reasoning Tests Again the Veibal Tests yielded significant 
correlations with all courses (except Drawing), the correlation between 
Verbal Test and English Composition grades was 44, and that between 
Number and Mathematics grades was also 44 Unfortunately this study, 
like the others just summarized, provides no validity data for tests of 
general intelligence, which might enable one to decide whether or not 
the extra time required by the PMA battery is justified by higher valid- 
ities This defect is remedied by another Penn State study by Eredick 
(86g) who tested ii‘j freshmen women students of home economics 
with the PMA battery, the Otis, and several other tests The results, 
shown in Table 13, are in line with tlie trend of those so far reported, 
in that the Verbal 1 ests tend to give moderately high predictions of 
grades in all courses and especially in English ( 55), the Number Tests 
have a substantial coi relation with chemistry grades (4(1), and Induction 
and Deduction are also good predictors Most intcicsting, pcihajis, is 
the fact that the multiple coriclaiion coeffitient ol Oi for four PMA 
Tests (NVID) and semester point average is substantially higher than 
that of 33 between the Otis and the same ciitciion, but the R was 
apparently not corrected for the shrinkage whirh usually takes jilace 
with a second group 

It IS interesting to note, in passing, the correlations between PMA 
Tests and the tests of general and special aptitudes used by Tredick All 
of the former have modeiate or high correlations with the Otis (29 to 
68), only the coefficients for the Number and Memoiy Tests being below 
40 The perceptual factor is important in the Otis (r = 53) (presumably 
because of the emphasis on sjiced), the Minnesota Vocational Test for 
Clerical Workers ( 37, 51) and the Minnesota Sjiatial Relations Test 
(55), but much less so 111 the Minnesota Paper Form Board (39) The 
number factor is highly coirelated not only with the Minnesota Clerical 
Numbers (59), but also with the Names (58) Test The verbal factor is 
very important in the Otis ( 68), and of moderate importance in the 
Clerical Names (40) and Art Judgment Tests (39) The spatial factor 
plays a moderately important part in all of the tests in the study except, 
interestingly, in the Art Judgment Test, where its role is of only slight 
impiortance ( 20), it is most closely correlated with the Minnesota Spatial 
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Rclalions Test, but only to tlic extent of 41), and its relationship to the 
Minnesota Paper Form Board is no closer than to the other non-spalial 
tests ( 37 as contrasted, e g , with 41 and 36 for Clerical Names and Num- 
bers) This sugg-ests that the so-called spatial lactor measured by the PMA 
Tests may be more general than strictly spatial The memory factor is 
moderately correlated only with the Otis ( 2q), other coefficients are about 
20 or below Induction plays important parts in the Otis ( 60) and in the 
spatial tests ( 48 and 47), is moderately important in Clerical Names 
( 44), and of some importance in the other tests used The deduction or 
reasoning factor plays a similar role, but is somewhat less important m 
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the Minnesota Spatial Relations Test than in the Paper Form Board 

(r’s of 53 and 45 respectively) 

Goodman (297) reviewed the work done by other investigators at Penn 
State, and reported further research of his own with engineering fresh- 
men The correlations between PMA Tests and first year semester point 
averages ranged from 08 (P) to 34 (V) and 36 (D) The Number factor, 
which one might logically expect to yield one of the highest r’s with 
engineering grades, had a correlation of only 36 and the spatial factor 
only 18 This tends to support the conclusion drawn earlier from work 
with the ACE part scores, to the effect that verbal and "general” 
intelligence tests are at least as effective predictors of success in technical 
courses as are more quantitative tests Goodman also obtained the inter- 
correlations between specific tests in the PMA battery, and between 
these tests (as contrasted with combinations of tests which measured 
specific factors) and the crtterion This analysis showed that the inter- 
correlations of tests measuring the same factors ranged from 01 to 72, 
with a median of 33. which suggests that the measurement of specific 
or primary factors still leaves much to be desired, it also revealed that 
some of the specific tests had higher correlations with the criterion than 
did the factor scores to which they contributed This last finding is not 
surprising, as a test of mixed factors might predict success in a task 
involving some of those same factors better than a score representing 
more adequately one "pure" factor which is only one contributor to 
success in the activity in question 

A few other studies which have been reported show results similar 
to those just reviewed Stuit and associates (787) administered the PMA 
Tests to students in engineering, medical, and journalism schools, and 
reported characteristic profiles Engineers were high on S and D, low 
on V and M, journalists were high on P, N. and V, low on M and D, 
medical students were high on P and I This suggests that the battery 
should be useful in guiding students into curricula in which their 
abilities resemble in type those of the majority of students More work 
should be done along these lines, as the differential use of the tests 
should be one of their principal contributions However, this type of 
standardization has merely been begun 

Perhaps the nearest thing to validation in terms of vocational criteria 
has been carried out by Harrell and Faubion. (33B), who administered 
the experimental PMA Tests to 105 men in aviation maintenance 
courses in an Air Forces Technical School The multiple correlation of 
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Verbal, Spatial, Induction, and Deduction Tests with average grades 
was 63, which contrasted with a correlation of 45 between Army Alpha 
scores and grades The Number Tests correlated most highly with grades 
in shop mathematics (37, contrasted with 31 for Army Alpha and 46 
for the combined PMA Tests), the Verbal Tests correlated most highly 
with grades m Electricity (51, compared to 47 for Army Alpha and 57 
for the combined PMA Tests), and the Deduction or Reasoning Tests 
predicted grades in blue-prmt reading and mechanical drawing most 
effectively ( 34, compared with 30 for Army Alpha, 36 for the Spatial 
Tests, and 60 for the combined PMA battery) 

Use of the PMA Tests in Vocational Counseling and Selection The 
studies reviewed in the preceding pages make it clear that the long forms 
of the Thurstonc Tests of Primary Mental Abilities, while sufficiently 
perfected to make possible important research into the nature and or- 
ganization ol human abilities, still need to be improved before they be- 
come a practical instrument for use m guidance and selection The de- 
fects in the tests have been summarized by Crawford and Burnham 
(iHo 213) The measures of specific factors are still somewhat impure, as 
shown by the moderate rather than high intercorrelations of tests used to 
measure a given lactoi Speed plays too important a part in all the tests 
The relationships between specific factors and other tests or criteria with 
which they might be exjiected to be related are often low enough to 
make one question the adtquacy of the measurement of the factor (c g , 
the spatial factor) On the othei hand, there are a number of findings 
which are extremely encouraging Among these are the generally higher 
multiple correlations between PMA Tests and criteria than among 
general intelligence tests and criteria, which suggest that in selection 
work especially it will be advisable to use this more refined type of 
measure, to obtain differential occupational weights, and to score 
accordingly In time, accumulated data may make these differential 
weights useful in counseling that is, the score for an improved spatial 
factor might be multiplied by 3, that for the number factor by 4, that 
for the verbal factor by 2, etc, m order to compare the promise of a 
counselee with that of others who have entered technical occupations, 
whereas the same scores would be multiplied by weights of 1, 5, and 4 
in order to compare his promise with that of men m accounting occupa- 
tions This technique was applied to potential pilots, navigators, and 
bombardiers in the Army Air Forces w’lth considerable success, is being 
experimented with by the United Slates Employment Service, and may 
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become possible with the PMA Tests as they are improved and occupa- 
tioha] norms are accumulated In the meantime, it should be remembered 
rfiat these tests are still a promising device for research rather than a 
'practical tool for counselors or personnel managers, and that the short 
forms are as yet untested 

The Wechsler-Bellevue Scales of Menial Ability (Revised manual Wil- 
liams and Wilkins, 1943 Test materials Psychological Corporation) 

The publication, in 1939, of the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale of Mental 
Ability as an individual intelligence test designed for use with adults 
rather than with children immediately focussed the attention of the more 
clinically minded psychologists and counselors on this instrument, even 
when the nature of the counseling problem was largely vocational and 
educational The aura surrounding individual testing, as opposed to the 
supposedly less sensitive measurements obtained from group tests, alone 
was a sufficient cause of such interest in the Wechsler-Bellevue To this 
appeal was added, however, that of a test which yields two types of 
scores, one based on verbal and one on performance items The fact 
that the scale was developed in a mental hospital, primarily for the 
diagnosis of mental delects and mental impairment in adolescents and 
adults, and that all the original material on the test was directed toward 
these uses (914), resulted only in greater confidence on the part of the 
clinically minded who proceeded to use the scale in vocational and 
educational guidance Because of their widespread use in guidance 
centers some aspects of the Wechsler-Bellevue Scales are considered 
here, more as a caution to users than as a guide to use in vocational 
counseling 

The question of the clinical usefulness of the scales is clearly quite 
independent of the question of its usefulness m vocational counseling 
and selection When considering the use of such a test in vocational 
guidance and personnel work, three questions arc relevant First, what 
advantages, if any, does an individually administered test of mental 
ability have over a group-adniinistcred test in vocational guidance or 
selection? Secondly, how good is the instrument as a test of general 
mental ability? Thirdly, what evidence is there concerning the occupa- 
tional significance of total and part scores, particularly the latter? Each 
of these questions will be dealt with briefly in the following paragraphs 

Individual vs Group Tests The relative advantages and disadvan- 
tages of group and individual, performance and paper-and-pencil tests 
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have been disciissed in Chapter 4 But for the sake of convenience a 
few especially pertinent points should be made here Tests designed for 
group administration can also be administered individually, and there- 
fore have the advantage of being more flexible in their use On the other 
hand, they arc generally papcr-and-pencil tests, which do not have the 
flexibility that orally administered individual scales such as the Wechsler- 
Bellevue possess In the former, the examinee reads and answers questions 
by himself without the examiner being able to judge his reactions by 
anything more than expression and gestures, and with no possibility of 
modifying the questions to suit the background of the subject In the 
latter, the administrative procedure is more conversational, and there- 
fore the examiner has much more opportunity to judge the reactions of 
the subject and to modify procedures in such a way as to be completely 
fair In clinical work tlie desirability of the latter type of technique is 
obvious, for then one is working with cases whose background or condi- 
tion IS unusual in some tespects and it is important that the test situation 
permit the examiner to observe these abnormalities and to modify the 
lest procedure accordingly in some instances and to note them for 
diagnostic use in others But in vocational and educational counseling' 
or selection the examiner is dealing with persons whose condition is 
approximately normal and whose background is such as to make stand- 
ardized techniques appropriate For each normal counselee or employ- 
ment applicant there is a suitable group test of mental ability, developed 
for use with and standardized on subjects such as he modification of 
test procedures is therefore generally unnecessary if the examiner has 
background data on his subjects and chooses his tests well Furthermore, 
the normality of the examinee means that the purpose of the test is to 
get an overall measure of mental ability, not to study peculiarities of 
mental functioning lor this reason also the group test, which provides 
a suitable series of standardized tasks and obtains a measure of perform- 
ance on those tasks, yields all of die types of data which can legitimately 
be expected from intelligence testing for vocational or educational 
purposes 

The W echsler-Bellcvue as an Intelligence Test Studies of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue published prior to 1945 have been summarized by 
Rabin (618) and by Watson (912) The trends revealed in these sum- 
maries are for the Wechsler-Bellevue scores and Revised Stanford-Binet 
to correlate from 78 to 93 when the groups are heterogeneous in age 
or mental ability, and about 62 when they are moie homogeneous 
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(e g college freshmen) The verbal scale is uniformly more highly cor- 
related with the Revised Stanford-Binet than is the performance scale 
The correlations with group tests are, as has generally been the case 
with individual tests, lower than those with other individual tests for 
Army Alpha a coefficient of 74. for the Otis SA 485, and for the ACE 
48 and 53 are reported Wechsler-Bellevue I Q 's of superior individuals 
were found to be lower than those obtained on the Revised Stanford- 
Binet, while persons of little mental ability made higher scores on the 
Wechsler than on the Binet Scales, because the Wechsler has a smaller 
standard deviation Rabin and Watson also deal with the clinical 
significance of part scores, but that topic is not relevant to our purposes 
From the trends reported above one can conclude that the results of 
the Wechsler-Bellevue Scales agree with the results of other intelligence 
tests as well as can be expected 

Occupational Significance of Total and Part Scores From the point 
of view of the vocational psychologist, counselor, and personnel manager, 
the crucial question concerning this or any other intelligence test is 
what evidence is there to help me interpret the test scores in terms of 
prospects of success 111 various types of work? The answer, for the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Scales, is practically none Neither Rabin nor Watson 
located any studies of the occupational significance of Wethslet-Bellevue 
scores, and the writer has located only one published prior to 1917, m 
which Altus and Mahler (15) reported significant differences in the 
Wechsler Mental Ability Scale (Form B) verbal scores of 5470 Army 
illiterates who had been employed in skilled or semiskilled occupations, 
on the one hand, or in unskilled occupations on the other One can, of 
course, use the total or verbal scores in a general way, by analogy A 
person who has very superior intelligence on these scales would also have 
very superior intelligence on Army Alpha, and such people, we know 
from research with the latter test, tend to succeed in the higher profes- 
sional and managerial occupations, similarly for dull, normal, average, 
and other levels But the possibility of such interpretations does not 
constitute a special advantage of the Wechsler-Bellevue in vocational 
and educational guidance It is, rather, a means of salvaging and making 
useful the results of a test which would otherwise be useless in vocational 
guidance and selection There are other tests of mental ability whose 
vocational significance is based on more direct evidence they are there- 
fore subject to less error in interpretation 

For the part scores, or verbal and jierformance I Q 's, the answer 
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concerning the vocational and educational significance of the scales is 
even less equivocal Neither Rabin nor Watson mention the occupational 
Significance of verbal and performance I Q 's, although Rabin cites one 
study (i6) of the relationship between total and part scores and achieve- 
ment in college In this investigation Anderson and his associates re- 
ported a correlation of 41 between the full scale and the first semester 
grades of 112 college women, while the Verbal and Performance I Q ’s 
yielded correlations of 50 and 19 respectively These compared with 
correlations for 1941 ACE total, linguistic, and quantitative scores of 
54, 54, and 39 (the data for the 1940 form of the ACE were 48, 48, 
and 36) Obviously, the Weihsler-Bellcviie Performance I Q is of no 
value in predicting success in the first semester of a liberal arts college, 
and the performance items lower the validity of the verbal items in the 
total score The Verbal I Q itself is no more adequate a prcdictoi of 
success in the liberal arts than is a group test of intelligence such as the 
ACE 

With such a paucity of evidence the use of the Verbal and Perlorm- 
ance I Q 's m the difleiential diagnosis of vocational and educational 
aptitudes is clearly unwan anted To reason by analogy and interpret 
Wechsler-Bellevue scoies as though they were synonymous with linguis- 
tic and quantitative scoics on die American Council Psychological Exam- 
ination or with primary mental abilities scores on the Thurstone tests is 
also unwarranted, although this seems to have become a rather wide- 
spread practice among psyihomeli ists and counselors. It is true that 
Balinsky's factor analysis (39) isolated verbal and performance factors, 
the former consisting, at age 25-29, of digit-symbol, comprehension, and 
information items, and the latter of "spatial” items such as picture com- 
pletion, object assembly, and block design But Anderson and others 
(16) have shown diat, although there is a moderate coirelation between 
Wechsler Verbal and ACE Linguistic scores (r = 49 or 50), the relation- 
ship between Performance and Quantitative scores is too low (r = 31 
or 39) for interpretation of one in leriiis of the other to be justifiable No 
such data are as yet available tor the Wechsler and PMA Tests And we 
have seen that diffeiential educational diagnosis on the basis of either 
ACE or PMA Test part-scores is still in the experimental stages 

Use of the Wechsler-Belleime Scales in Counseling and Selection As 
the Wechsler-Bellevue Scales are used in more and more studies evidence 
upon which to base judgment concerning the vor.ational and educational 
significance of part scores will presumably be forthcoming In the mean- 
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ume the objective psychologist, counselor, or personnel officer can only 
recognize that the use of anything more than the total or verbal score 
as a rough index of the educational and occupational level which the 
person in question may attain is unwarranted, and that, for most persons, 
this can be done at least as well and more economically by means of paper- 
and-pentil tests 
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Promise and Proeicifncv 

IN COUNSELING young people concerning ihe choice of careers one 
IS generally concerned with promise, that is, with prospects of success in 
a field in which the youth has as yet had no substantial training or ex- 
perience In selecting employees, on the other hand, the concern is more 
likely to be with proficiency, that is, with present ability to perform the 
tasks involved in a given job Proficiency, achievement, or trade tests are 
therefore generally thought of as iiistiuments lor the selection of person- 
nel or for the evaluation ot the outcome of training, whether in school 
or on the job However, past achievement is often one ot the best indices 
of future accomplishment, so that achievement tests can frequently be 
used as tests of aptitude for related types ol activity 

The difference between an aptitude and an achievement test therefore 
lies more in its use than in its content An achievement or proficiency 
test IS used to ascertain what and how much has been learned or how 
well a task can be performed the focus is on evaluation of the past with- 
out reference to the future, except for the implicit assumption that ac- 
quired skills and knowledge will be useful in their own right m the future 
A test of achievement in arithmetic is therefore a measure of mastery of 
the essential processes of arithmetic and of ability to make certain types 
of computations A measure of proficiency in typing is an mdex of ability 
to copy typewritten material with speed and accuracy and therefore of 
ability to perform certain types of clerical duties to an employer's satis- 
faction An aptitude test is used to judge the speed and ease with which 
skills and knowledge, that is, proficiency, will be acquired But, obviously, 
proficiency in a given task may be an index of promise in d related task, 
and knowledge of certain types of facts may be indicative of facility for 
the learning of other types of facts 

Therefore a test of arithmetic achievement may be a good index of 
aptitude for algebra or for engineering, a test of typing proficiency may 
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be a good measure of aptitude for stenography, and a test of information 
concerning recent developments in science may be a good predictor of 
success in medical training Each such relationship is of course strictly 
hypothetical until experimentally checked and found to be true, for even 
a good achievement test cannot be assumed to be a good aptitude test 
until It has been validated in the same manner as any other aptitude test 
Achievement in arithmetic may prove to predict success in algebra, but 
have no relationship to engineering grades one cannot take the relation- 
ship for granted, since what may seem like perfectly legitimate assump- 
tions in the field of prediction often prove unwarranted An achievement 
test (or test of any type) can be used as an aptitude test only when there 
IS a known relationship between the performance tested and the per- 
formance in which success is to be predicted This is the essence of apti- 
tude testing, the understanding of which takes all the mystery out of the 
subject As It becomes more generally realized that aptitude testing is 
nothing more than the prediction of success in one performance by means 
of a measure of success in another performance known to be related to it, 
people in need of guidance will have more reasonable expectations from 
tests, business and industrial men will be more inclined to see their 
possibilities and limitations, and professional users of tests will have more 
Ireedom to make legitimate use of them 

Educational Achilvement Tests 

Educational achievement tests are of interest to us here only as indices 
of promise in vocational activities Treatises of their use in evaluating the 
icsults of instruction, as measures of educational progress, and related 
topics are numerous (310,474,650) unfortunately there has been less 
study of their use in predicting educational success and still less of their 
value in predicting vocational success 

In the prediction of educational success, educational achievement tests 
have been effectively used in the admission programs of colleges and 
professional schools In most investigations they have been tried in com- 
bination with tests of scholastic aptitude and with high school averages, 
in order to determine the relative value of each type of predictor In one 
such study at the University of Minnesota (930) it was found that high 
school rank w'as the best single predictor of sophomore achievement, but 
that a combination of the three types of indices was better than any 
single index They may be similarly used by counselors m guiding stu- 
dents concerning the choice of college or professional school, the coun- 
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aelee’s standing on a test in comparison with typical candidates for ad- 
mission being used as an index of the possible wisdom of the choice 
It would be desirable also to have data which would make it possible to 
counsel concerning the wisdom of the choice of a major field of study 
such as premedical, engineering, business, and related courses but un- 
fortunately the data which are needed lor such applications of achieve- 
ment test results are available for only a few institutions Although the 
assumption that a weakness in science after high school should be taken 
as a negative indication for a college major in science has some justifica- 
tion, It should not be concluded that the lack of a given high school sub- 
ject will mean a weakness in a related college subject, for too many 
studies of the importance of high school prerequisites in college admis- 
sions (iio) have demonstrated that one may do superior college work 
regardless of background in specific high school subjects On the other 
hand, it seems likely that the quality of work done in a high school 
subject, whether measured by the grade obtained or by score on an 
achievement test, will, other things being equal, be indicative of the 
quality of work that will be done in a college course in the same subject 
The question is, what is known concerning the actual predictive value 
of achievement tests? This question will be examined in connection with 
the specific tests discussed in the paragraphs which follow In brief, ex- 
perience has shown that achievement tests not only yield predictions of 
college averages which are about as good as those provided by intelligence 
tests, but also give better diflcicntial predictions of success in specific 
subjects than do intelligence tests (117,701) 

The Iowa Placement Lxaminations (University of Iowa, 1924, 1930, 1941) 

These were among the first educational achievement tests which were 
constructed, under Stoddard's supervision, to cover the major subject- 
matter fields for purposes of differential prediction in college First pub- 
lished in the mid-twenties, they have been widely used and are among the 
best constructed and most thoroughly understood tests of their type, 
hence their treatment here 

Applicability, Content, Administration, Scoring, and Norms There are 
two series, one designed to measure achievement and assuming a year of 
high school work in the subject, the other designed as a measure of apti- 
tude for the same subjects Both are designed for placement in college 
classes Fields covered are Chemistry, Physics Mathematics, English, 
French, and Spanish The training or achievement series has been the 
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more widely used, and has been generally the more valid The tests re- 
quire forty minutes each for the administration, and scoring is by means 
of a convenient stencil Normative groups are large, consisting of more 
than 10,000 students in nine colleges 

Standardization and Initial Validation In constructing subject-mat- 
ter tests the attempt is generally made to obtain what Hosier (548) calls 
validity by definition by basing experts outline the content of the field 
to be covered by the test and construct items which they consider to be 
representative of that content, these outlines and items are then checked 
by other experts in the same field, in order to insure representative 
judgment Textbooks and courses of study were analyzed in the develop- 
ment of outlines The tests were then correlated with first semester marks 
in the nine co operating colleges, the correlations ranging from 26 to 95, 
the mean for the Training Series being Co and that for the Aptitude 
Series 50 (759) Stoddard reported that the Iowa Placement Examinations 
gave better predictions of grades in specific subjects than did either high 
school grades or intelligence test scores, and he and Hammond (32C) 
found that the combined achievement scores had more predictive value 
than an intelligence test, although he also found that a single intelligence 
test gives a better jirediction of average college marks than does a single 
achievement test 

Reliability As might be expected in the case of carefully constructed 
achievement tests, the reliabilities are high they ranged from 87 to 92 

(759) 

Validity Validation of the tests subsequent to their development was 
pursued most intensively at the University of Iowa in the late 'so’s and 
at the University of Minnesota ten years later Hammond and Stoddard 
(326) used the tests 111 a number of engineering colleges, with results com- 
parable to those first obtained by Stoddard The extiemely high and low 
scores were found to be especially useful 111 singling out students who 
were most likely to succeed and fail, resjicctively For example, of the 100 
highest and 100 lowest scoring students on the mathematics achievement 
test, only seven of the former and as many as 61 of the latter failed the 
first semester course in mathematics Working with engineering freshmen 
at Minnesota, Northby (569) found correlations of 55 and 70 between 
the same test and honor-point ratio for two different classes In all the 
groups studied by Hammond and Stoddard the proportion of failing 
students in the top ejuarter of the placement examinations was less than 
10 percent, while from 28 to 58 percent of those in the lowest quarter 
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failed the first semester’s work Segel summarized research with these 
tests in 1934, finding a median correlation of 40 between the Eng- 
lish Training Test and college English marks and one of 54 between 
the Chemistry 'framing Test and college marks in Chemistry (701) 

Use of the Iowa Tests in Counseling and Selection The data sum- 
marized above make it clear that the Iowa Placement Tests, especially 
the achievement tests, can be used as indices of differential achievement in 
college Students or prospective students who show strength in a given 
subject-matter test are more likely than not to make good grades in that 
field, whereas those who make low scores despite appropriate preparation 
are not likely to make good grades in courses in that subject Those whose 
average on the battery of tests is high are likely to make high grades in 
their college work taken as a whole The tests can therefore be used in 
counseling students concerning choice of college and concerning choice 
of major field, they can also be used in selecting qualified students for 
admission to college and to departments or professional schools It should 
be remembered, however, that the tests are not replaced annually by new 
forms as in ihc case of the Co-operative Test Service tests, to be described 
below For this reason the Iowa tests arc valuable for the knowledge they 
provide conceining the predictive value ot such tests, but are now of less 
practical use than some ot those developed by active test construction 
organizations 

The Co-operative Achievement Tests (Cooperative Test Service, periodi- 
cally) 

The Co-operative Test Service began the publication of annual editions 
of acliievement tests in the major school subjects early in the 1930’s, 
sponsored by the American Council on Education and operated under 
the leadership of Ben D Wood and John C Flanagan during the first 
decade of its existence It is now part of the Educational Testing Service 

Applicability, Content, Administration, Scoring, and Norms Each test 
IS designed for use at a specified educational level, which may include a 
range of as many as three or four years The content is kept up to date by 
the periodic publication of new editions, but earlier editions are also 
available and are generally usable for several years (an important point, 
as examination of 'the content of some well known social studies tests 
of pre-war vintage will reveal) Norms are provided for large groups of 
students, and are made national and kept up to date by the large-scale 
testing programs in which the annual editions are used The content 
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varies with the field covered by the test and with the level for which it is 
designed, the method of construction (discussed below) providing for 
adequate coverage 

Of special interest in vocational and educational guidance and selection 
are the Co-operative Survey Tests (Natural Sciences, Social Studies, and 
Mathematics), the Co-operative Test of Recent Social and Scientific Devel- 
opments, designed for use with high school juniors and seniors, the Co- 
opei alive General Culture Test (History and Social Studies, Literature, 
and Fine Arts), and the Co-operative Contemporary Affairs Test, designed 
tor use with college sophomores but applicable to other persons of 
college caliber and age These tests have the advantage of providing not 
only comparisons of the achievement of the person being studied with 
that of other persons with similar backgrounds, but also a picture of the 
relative strengths and weaknesses of the counselee in the subjects tested 
The Survey Tests, being based on the content of high school courses, are 
useful in counseling high school seniors and entering college fieshmen 
concerning the choice of college majors, the other tests, less closely an- 
chored to specific courses, are useful in helping non-science majors un- 
deistand their special strengths and can be used as something of an in- 
terest test, for they reflect to a considerable extent the subjects in which 
the student has been interested and ujjon w'hich he has kept informed 

Administration is simple, and scoring can be done cither by hand or 
by IBM test-scoring machines, in either case, the use of special answer 
sheets makes for economy of materials and ease of scoring 

Standardization and Initial Validation As in (he case of the Iowa 
tests, the Co-operative Achievement Tests are developed by subject matter 
experts who work with test technicians, test outlines are based on analyses 
of courses of study and textbooks, and items are checked by both types of 
experts The first type of validity achieved is, therefore, validity by defi- 
nition Further validation is occasionally earned out by correlating test 
scores with high school or college grades, these correlations have gener- 
ally been moderately high ( go to 50) for apjiropnate subjects (24) 

Reliability 1 he reliability coefficients vary slightly with the test and 
form, but have generally been 90 or higher, as one would expect in the 
case of subject-matter tests constructed by experienced technicians 
Validity It has already been stated that the validities of the Co-oper- 
ative Achievement Tests for the prediction of grades in related subjects 
range from about go to about 50 When scores made on a battery of 
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achievement tests such as the Co-operative General Culture Test are 
rombinedj higher correlations are reported In one study (24) the validity 
coefficient for the latter test and average grades for the first two years in 
college was 53 

More striking still are ihe mean General Culture scores made by stu- 
dents in different major fields, which show that students of journalism, 
religion, and law made above average total scores, probably reflecting 
their broader interests, whereas engineers have apparently a much more 
restricted range of interests and make significantly low general culture 
scores More important than pre-occupational differences in total general 
information are. of course, the differences in patterns of scores on the 
various subtests Analyses (6yg) of these show that students who later be- 
came medical students had made generally high scores as freshmen 
Dentistry students had excelled in mathematics and science but not in 
other areas Journalism students reveiscd this pattern Library Science 
students were high in English but mediocre in other fields Business 
students were characteristically high m mathematics but low m English 

It would be desirable to have data showing the relationship between 
patterns of achievement on tests such as the Survey and General Culture 
Tests, and choice, achievement, and satisfaction in different types of 
work One would expect, for example, that social workers would be per- 
sons who, in college, made their highest stores on tests of the social 
studies, and that successful engineers are those who, on entering college, 
showed special strength on tests of achievement in natural sciences But 
no data such as these have come to the writer’s attention 

Use of the Co-operattvc Tests in Counseling and Selection In view 
of the moderately high iclationship between scores on these subject- 
matter achievement tests and grades in appropriate courses, they may 
well be used in helping students evaluate their prospects of success in 
various major fields in high school and college, in jdacing students in 
sections for which their background qualifies them, and in selecting stu- 
dents for courses of training which emphasise mastery at a higher level, 
of the same type of subject matter as that covered by the test There are as 
yet no direct, objective data to justify counseling concerning the choice of 
an occupation on the basts of educational achievement test scores, but 
insofar as achievement on a test is related to grades in a professional or 
vocational school, and grades in such a school are related to entry into 
or success in the occupation for which it prepares, it should be safe to 
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deduce that some educational achievement tests do have at least indirect 

predictive value for some occupations 

The Tests of General Educational Deoelopment (Science Research As- 
sociates, 1946) 

The Tests of General Educational Development were constructed for 
the United States Armed Forces Institute under the direction of E F 
Lindquist, another series undtr the same title was developed by Lind- 
quist at the University of Iowa Both series are obtainable from Science 
Research Associates As the USAFI senes has the most comprehensive 
norms and has been most widely used with returned servicemen it will 
be discussed here 

Applicability, Content, Administration, Scoring, and Norms The 
GED Tests were designed for use at high school and college levels, a 
separate battery being designed for each level The high school battery 
covers five areas conectness and effectiveness of expiession, interpre- 
tation of reading materials in the social studies, natural sciences, and 
literature, and general mathematical ability At the college level there 
are four tests, mathematical ability not being covered The objective is 
to measure understanding rather than factual knowledge The tests are 
power tests, with two hours allowed for each test IBM answer sheets 
make possible stencil or machine scoring Norms are available tor six 
geographical regions (an advance over national norms) and for the coun- 
tiy as a whole, and for college students in three types of institutions 
classified according to freshman mental level 

Standardization and Initial Validation The procedures used in de- 
veloping the GED Tests were similar to those used in the construction 
of other achievement examinations, with the exception that an attempt 
was made to measure understanding rather than factual knowledge in 
view of the lapse of time since many service-men had attended school 
This trend is a wholesome one in achievement testing, in view of the 
common tendency to overemphasize factual knowledge, it should not 
result, however, in failure to measure the mastery of factual knowledge 
which constitutes the basic tool of many subjects 

Reliability In view of the attempt the test authors made to measure 
understanding rather than knowledge of facts, it is perhaps important to 
note that the reliabilities of the tests are not reported 

Validity The validity of the GED Tests has been studied primarily 
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in relation to the prediction of success in college. Crawford and Burnham 
(179) administered the tests to 135 freshmen (veterans and non-veterans) 
at Yale University, finding a correlation of 72 between total scores on the 
GED Tests and the College Entrance Examination Board Tests, and 
correlations of 56 and 53, respectively, for each of these tests with first- 
term freshman grades Correlations between part scores on the GED 
Tests and freshmen marks ranged from 36 to 51, the former being for the 
natural sciences and the latter for the expression test Dyer (227) tested a 
group of 114 Harvard students, about one-half of whom were freshmen 
and the balance in the three other classes He also found that the total 
score provided a reasonably good prediction (r = 46) of college grades 
In a third study conducted at the University of Minnesota, Callis and 
Wrenn (131) obtained a correlation of 72 between total GED score and 
honor-point ratio The significantly higher figure may be a chance error 
related to the small number of cases (N = 56), or may perhaps be due to 
a greater range of ability resulung from less stringent initial selection in 
a state university The authors' comparison of the two suggests the latter 
Like the other studies, this one suggested that the Expression and Social 
Studies Tests are the best single tests in the battery for predicting overall 
success in college 

The value ot the GED Tests in placing students in advanced courses, 
one of the principal uses to which the tests were intended to be put, has 
been ascertained only by Dyer (227) He found that, with curricula and 
promotions such as those at Harvard, the tests were of no value in the 
advanced admission of students 111 cither scientific or non-scientific cur- 
ricula Dyer also reported that patterns of GED scores tended to agree 
with patterns of interest as shown by field of concentration 

Use of the USAFI GED Tests in Counseling and Selection The studies 
so far published indicate that the GED Tests are scholastic aptitude 
rather than scholastic achievement tests In view of the authors’ attempt 
to measure understanding rather than factual knowledge this finding 
should not be surprising They can therefore be used in counseling stu- 
dents concerning the choice of colleges, and in selecting students for ad- 
mission They have some differential value for science and non-science 
majors, just as do achievement tests m appropriate subjects, and just as 
the part scores of scholastic aptitude tests show promise of doing They 
have, finally, the advantage of not looking like or being labelled as in- 
telligence tests, which may make them more acceptable for use with 
some candidates for college entrance 
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Vocational Proficiency Tests 

Unlike tests of educational achievement, vocational achievement tests 
cannot well be used as measures of aptitude in students vocational pro- 
ficiency tesLs measure skills or knowledge already acquired, rather than 
ability to acquire them The degree of skill or knowledge in one occupa- 
tion cannot often be used to predict the degree of skill which will be 
acquired in another occupation, even when the latter can be considered a 
higher level occupation of the same general type skill as a machinist is 
an inefficient index for the prediction of success in engineering, for train- 
ing in the one occupation takes as long as training in the other and the 
varying degrees of aptitudes needed in each can be more easily measured 
by other types of tests On the other hand, vocational proficiency tests 
can be used as indices of the prospects of success in a job when dealing 
with trained candidates for a job Such tests are therefore widely useful 
m selection, but in counseling only with maiginal workers who may need 
to be encouraged to change their field of endeavor Because they are 
largely a selection technique, and because comjianies with good selection 
devices of their own developing generally prefer to keep them from be- 
coming known to others, there is little published material concerning 
specific vocational proficiency tests Ajiart from a few stenograjihic tests, 
the trade tests developed by the U S Army, Navy, and Employment Serv- 
ice are the most generally known 

The Blackslone Typewriting Test (World Book Co , 1925) 

Although one of the first tests developed to measure proficiency in 
typing, this test is still a standard test in this field Developed for 
testing students’ proficiency in courses, it is also useful with employment 
applicants 

Applicability, Content, Administration, Scoring, and Norms The 
test can be used at and above the high school level, with persons who 
have had some training in typing It consists of a typical business letter to 
be copied by the examinee. It can be given in group form, requiring only 
three minutes The score is the number of errors and corrections Norms 
are based on more than 2000 cases with from five to 20 months of 
instruction 

Standardization and Initial Validation Typical business letters were 
analyzed to determine the average number of strokes per word and vari- 
ous forms were tried with varying time limits and scoring methods The 
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final forms distinguished clearly between students with differing amounts 
of training No validation against success on the job was attempted, since 
It was thought of as an educational achievement test 

Reliability The average inter-form reliability was reported as 93 in 
the manual, the students in question having had twenty months of train- 
ing 

Validity There seems to be a tendency to assume that tests such as this 
are valid, examination of the content showing that it is a typing test It 
would still be desirable to know what the relationship is between speed 
and accuracy of transcription in a relatively artificial test situation and 
speed and accuracy in a routine work situation 

Use of the Blackstone Typing Test in Selection Each organization 
using a test such as this should empirically determine its own cut-off 
scores by ascertaining the range of scores on its employees and setting the 
critical minimum score at a point which eliminates those who are too 
slow or inaccurate 

The Blackstone Stenography Test (World Book Co, 1923) 

This test IS designed to measure more than ability to take and transcribe 
dictation, and to include English, office practice, and related abilities 
Applicability, Content, Administration, Scoring, and Norms This 
test also was designed for use at or above the high school level The Eng- 
lish test measures knowledge of grammar, punctuation, capitalization, and 
spelling by means of sentences m which tlie type of error made is to be 
indicated, three tests measure proficiency in hyphenating, alphabetizing, 
and abbreviating, two tests cover knowledge of office practice and business 
organization, and one test measures ability to take dictation at a fixed 
rate and to transcribe two letters on the typewriter. This is a group test, 
but the two letters to be dictated are to be chosen from the manual on the 
basis of appropriateness to the persons being tested Dictation time ranges 
from one to three minutes, transcription time is twelve minutes, and 
other parts require 33 minutes Norms are based on 1000 students with 
varying amounts of training 

Standardization and Initial Validation Correlations of 62 and yg 
with efficiency ratings for groups of 37 and 49 stenographers are reported 
in the manual These seem remarkably high, but the data do not permit 
evaluation of the adequacy of this phase of the work with the test 

Reliability The inter-form reliability reported in the manual is 88 
for 1000 subjects 
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Validity No validity data have been located in the literature, although 
they would be even more desirable in the case of a test such as this than 
in the case of the typing test, since it purports to measure more than one 
phase of stenographic work 

Use of the Blachslone Stenogiaphy Test in Selection In the case of 
this test also, local critical minima should be established with the aid of 
employee evaluation techniques Such minima must, of course, vary with 
the available supply of workers 

The Seashore-Bennett Stenographic Pi oficienry Tests (Psychological Cor- 
poration, 1943) 

The .Seashore Bennett tests are a new senes of phonographically 
recorded stenographic proficiency tests, two forms designed for use in em- 
ployee selection by business firms, the others for use in schools and 
employment agencies The use of recordings of business letters was 
resorted to as a method of standardizing the voice and rate of dictation 

Applicability, Contmt, Administiation, Scoring, and. Norms These 
tests have, like others in this category, been designed for use at the high 
school level or above, with persons who ha\e had some training in short- 
hand and typing They consist of phonographically recorded letters, five 
letters (lour discs) to each form of the test Two letters are short and slow, 
two are of medium length and average speed, and one is long and rapid 
Administration requires about fifteen minutes, with another half hour 
for transcription Complete scripts and reproductions of good and poor 
transcriptions are provided lor use in scoring Norms are not provided, as 
It was expected that they will vary considerably from company to com- 
pany, and nation-wide norms could not be collected Distributions of 
scores for several companies are provided in an article published subse- 
quently to the manual (697) 

Standardization and Initial Validation In one sense, this test can 
depend on internal evidence of validity, for it involves shorthand and 
transcription It is virtually a life-situation test Preliminary validation 
studies have been reported, however, showing correlations of 49 and 61, 
respectively, with supervisors' ratings of general value (combined ratings) 
and stenographic ability (697) 

Reliability When scores on two of the letters were correlated with 
scores on the other three, the reliability coefficients were 80, 83, and 91 

Validity The tests are too new for other validation studies to have 
been completed and published 
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Use of the Seashore-Eennett Tests in Selection The availability of 
alternate forms of these tests makes possible their use both in initial 
selection and in the evaluation of progress lor promotion Local norms for 
both purposes should be developed, as job requirements vary both within 
an organization and among organizations It may be found desirable, for 
example, to start new stenographers in certain departments but not in 
others, transferring them to these latter positions after promotion tests 
demonstrate that they hate attained the proficiency needed in the more 
demanding positions 

The Ehoell-Fowlkes Enohheeping Test (World Book Co , 1928) 

This (est was developed for the evaluation of progress in bookkeeping 
courses, and, secondarily, fot judging applicants for positions It covers 
the first two semesters of bookkeeping 

Applicability, Content, Administration, Scoring, and Norms It may 
be used with high school students and adults who have had some training 
in bookkeeping Two tests are available for the two semesters of book- 
keeping There are nine parts covering theory, journalizing, classification, 
adjusting entries, closing the ledger, and statements Administration time 
IS about one hour Norms are based on about 250 students in each se- 
mester 

Standardization and Initial Validation The test coveis standard 
course material and, like most achievement tests, depends upon face 
validity and care in construction 

Reliability Inter lonn reliability is 82 and 87 for the two levels of 
the test 

Validity No studies reporting field validation have been located by 
the writer 

Use of the Elwell-I' owlhes Bookkeeping Test in Selection The nature 
oi us content, and its reliability, suggest that this test might be effective 
as a means of checking the mastery of bookkeeping fundamentals in inex- 
perienced employment applicants Local norms are desirable, in view of 
variations in lequiremcnts and opportunity for learning on the job 

Interview Aids and Trade (Questions (827) 

During both World War I and World War II extensive use was made 
of trade tests in the rapid classificauoii and assignment of military person- 
nel The first trade tests were described 111 detail by Chapman (154), those 
developed by the United States Employment Service have yet to be de- 
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scribed in detail Between the two World Wars the technique of trade 
testing was further developed at the Cincinnati Employment Center (Bay)- 
where the trade questions were revised and brought up to date Subse- 
quently the United States Employment Service recognized the value to 
this approach, and developed trade questions for use in its work, as 
described in Stead and Shartle (750 Ch 3 and pp 156-163) Because of 
Its general availability, Thompson’s Cincinnati work (837) is described 
here in order to illustrate the technique, it should be stressed, however, 
that occupational changes which have taken place since the mid-thirties 
make local and up-to-date revisions such as those of the USES necessary 
before his trade questions are put to practical use 

Applicability, Content, Administialion, Scoring, and Norms These 
trade questions were designed for use in employment offices and stand- 
ardized on experienced craftsmen, but they may also be used with high 
school students who have had some trade training and are seeking their 
first employment The book consists of questions concerning the tools, 
materials, and methods of 131 trades ranging from Ammonia Pipefitter 
and Armature Winder to Wood Finisher and Woodmill Worker Each 
test contains from 15 to 35 questions, such as ‘'W'hat kind of weld has 
a boiler tube?" (for Boilermakci), the correct answer to which is "lap or 
nobble " 1 lie examiner reads the questions aloud, and they arc answered 
orally The examiner notes the answers This procedure has the advantage 
of appealing to manual workeis more than would a paper and pencil lest 
The number of right answers is converted into a decile rating and a 
proficiency rating ranging from novice to expert Norms are occasionally 
based on small groups, the work having been published while in process 
of completion 

Standai duation and Initial Validation Because of the tendency to 
rely on internal validity in achievement and proficiency tests, and because 
of early publication of the book, statistical evidence of validity is lacking 
However, the fact that questions were developed with the aid of specialists 
in each field, and their ability to differentiate novices from journeymen 
and experts, constitute evidence of a sort 

Reliability Data are not piesented on the reliability of these trade 
questions Stead and Shartle (750) reported reliabilities of 79 to 93 for 
the USES tests 

Validity No later studies casting light on the validity of these ques- 
tions in selecting workers have come to this writer's attention 

Use of the Interview Aids and Trade Questions in Selection Expert- 
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ence has repeatedly shown that a few well selected questions concerning 
the tools, material, and methods of his claimed trade are likely to weed out 
the ill-trained or inexperienced worker who wants to bluff his way into 
a desirable job (a very real problem in military classification) and com- 
mand the respect of the expert who knows his craft The use of trade 
questions in employment offices therefore seems amply justified, even 
though controlled experiments and quantitative data are lacking 



CHAPTER VIII 


CLERICAL APTITUDE- 
PERCEPTUAL SPEED 

Is There a Special Clerical Aptitude^ 

A COMMONLY used classiricaiion of clerical jobs (q^) describes three 
phases of clerical work doing the work, checking it, and supervising it 
Job analysis has shown that these are levels as well as types and that each 
of these levels of clerical work requires the making of more decisions than 
the level immediately below it Cut planning and decision-making imply 
intelligence, aptitude for abstract thinking, a requirement by no means 
confined to clerical work This being the case, one might well ask whether 
there is actually such a thing as clerical ajiiitudc Material discussed in 
the chapter on intelligence shows that general intelligence is indeed a 
factor in success in clerical work the minimum desiiable 1 Q being 95 
or 100, and the minimum requirements rising with the level of responsi- 
bility When prornotability is a factor to be considered in the counseling 
or seleciion of potential clerical workers, intelligence should be heavily 
weighted, when, on the other hand, success in a routine clerical job is 
HI question, intelligence exceeding the minimum requirement is all that 
IS needed, other faciors then being the descisive ones What these other 
factors are will be sc en below 

Job analysis suggests other aptitudes which should be important in 
clerical work In routine clerical work, at least, one would expect speed 
and accuracy in checking numerical and verbal symbols to be a charac- 
teristic of the successful worker Bookkeeping, typing, filing, and other 
record keejring jobs involve constant checking or copying of words and 
numbeis, calling for perceptual speed and accuracy on the part of the 
cmjiloyec It will be seen below, in the discussion of the Minnesota Cleri- 
cal Test, that this hypothesis is borne out by research, it will also be seen 
that speed in perceiving numerical and verbal similarities is so much more 
important in clerical than in other occupations that there ts some justifi- 
cation for referring to this ability as clerical aptitude 

162 
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Another aptitude which job analysis suggests should contribute to 
success in clerical activities is motor skill or manual dexterity Standard 
works on aptitude testing such as that by Bingham (94 152) list motor 
skill as one of the aptitudes required in clerical work, with the obvious 
justihcation that such work involves frequent and rapid manipulation of 
papers, cards, pencils, typewriters, and other office tools and machines 
As will be seen in the next chapter, which deals with manual dexterities, 
the only evidence from aptitude tests to support this claim lies in the 
superior scores made by clerical workers on fine manual dexterity tests 
No studies of the relationship of such tests to clerical success are known, 
and gross manual dexterity has actually been demonstrated to be unre- 
lated to clerical success It seems that other aptitudes such as intelligence 
and perceptual speed are so much more important that anyone who has 
average or better manual dexterity has enough motor skill for success To 
put It in other terms, the critical score lor manual dexterity in clerical 
work is so low that almost everyone of average intelligence surpasses it 

Finally, analysis of the work of office clerks has suggested that profi- 
ciency in language and in arithmetic is essential to success These are of 
course not aptitudes in the strict sense of the term, but only in the sense 
that such proficiency may be prognostic of success on the job However, 
It has been seen that the validity of clerical proficiency tests has not 
actually been demonstrated against external criteria, legitimate though 
the assumption may appear 

The answer to out initial question is, then, that two or more aptitudes 
contribute to success in clerical work, and that one of these appears to 
be peculiarly important, partially justifying referring to it as clerical 
aptitude Although perceptual speed as measured by other techniques is 
important in other occupations (336), it has been shown that there are 
two perceptual factors, one involved primarily in the perception of space 
relations, the other primarily in clerical (numerical and verbal) tasks 
(735 15s) The latter’s importance in clerical work is such as to warrant 
Its treatment as clerical aptitude The balance of this chapter will there- 
fore be devoted to a survey of perceptual speed as clerical aptitude 

Typical Tists 

, Tests measuring perceptual speed by means of numerical or verbal 
symbols have long been a standard part of the armamentarium of the 
psychologist, a number of them having been included in the grandfather 
of measurement texts, Whipple’s Manual (gig) It was not until the days 
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of more refined statistical procedures and validation against occupational 
success, however, that the peculiar value of these tests in vocational 
guidance and personnel selection became obvious The idea was tried out 
and validated as the Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers at 
the Minnesota Employment Stabilization Research Institute by Paterson 
and Andrew (see below) The Psychological Corporation’s General Clei i- 
cal Test and the O'Rourke dental Test incorporate items of the same 
type, together with others which measure numerical and verbal abilities 
more complex than mere perceptual speed The Minnesota test is the 
only clerical aptitude test which has been subjected to widespread and 
careful study and validation It is therefore the only instrument in this 
category to be discussed in detail 

The Minnesota Clerical Test (Psychological Corporation, 1933, *946) 

This test was the one test construction project carried out by the 
Minnesota Employment Stabilization Research Institute, which found 
that Its needs for tests of intelligence, manual dexterity mechanical apti- 
tude, spatial visualization, and personality were fairly well met by the 
then available instruincnts It was so easy to administer and score and so 
thoroughly studied that it immediately became one of the most widely 
used aptitude tests It was originally called the Minnesota Vocational Test 
for Clerical Workers 

Applicability, Effects of Age, Training, and Experience The Minne- 
sota Clerical Test was designed and standardized for adult use, the adult 
group including girls of 17 and above and boys aged 19 and above It was 
then assumed that the test would be equally applicable to boys and girls 
of high school age, but data for age and grade norms were subsequently 
compiled (678) These show an increase in scores with age and grade, the 
median Number-Checking scores for 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18 year-old boys 
being 8g, 94, 100, 104, and 102 As Schneidler points out, the sample is 
not perfect for age norms, as it includes only those who happened to be 
in grades 8 tlirough 12 the duller 14 year olds were therefore not in- 
cluded, and the brighter 18 year-olds had already graduated from school 
However, the age and grade norms resemble each other enough to give 
one some confidence in both sets 

Unfortunately, Schneidler's analysis is not sufficiently refined to answer 
the important question concerning the applicability of the test, to wit, 
that concerning the influence of age on scores Her data reveal an increase 
in the mean scores of increasingly higher age groups, but they do not 
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indicate whether this increase is due to the selection which normally 
operates in high schools to eliminate the less intelligent as they get older, 
to the maturation of clerical aptitude with age, or to the effects of train- 
ing and experience in high school which involve practice in speed and 
accuracy of perception She does provide intelligence test data for her 
sample, but these are in terms of scores which are insufficiently described 
to permit interpretation If they are intelligence quotients, then there 
was no selection on the basis of intelligence, for the scores remained 
relatively constant throughout the four years of high school This would 
indicate that the increase in clerical scores with age is due either to 
maturation or to experience While it would be surprising to find so 
simple a skill maturing as late as the last two years of high school, it would 
be still more surprising, in view of data to be presented below, to find that 
experiences as dissimilar to that of the test as high school work affect 
the test scores There are clearly some important problems for further 
investigation here before this siinplc-appearing test is really understood 
In the meantime it must be used with caution at the adolescent level 

An attempt was made by Klugman (,435) to ascertain ihe effect of a year 
of schooling on the test His subjects weie a group of 207 commercial 
high school gills, who showed signifacant gains in scores on both parts of 
the Minnesota Clerical 1 esi aite-r a year of high school commercial educa- 
tion As the 30 oldest did not differ signihcanily from the 30 youngest. 
Klugman concluded that ihe increase was due to training rather than 
to iTiaturaiian To this writer the conclusion docs not seem warranted, 
in view of Schneidler’s jinor liiiding that scores increased with age in all 
types of high school students It is regrettable that Klugman used no 
control groups 

The problem of the effect of experience, as distinct from maturation, 
IS not eoiifined to the use of the test with adolescents Andrew (21) 
investigated it in ihe original studies with the test, administering it to 
155 clerically expeiienccd women aged 17 to sg and correlating scores 
with amount of experience The correlations for the Numbers and 
Names Tests were 30 and 31, respectively This might be taken as 
indicating that clerical experience has some effect on Minnesota Clerical 
Test scores, were it not for one problem of sampling the less experienced 
group could normally be expected to include some relatively unselected 
workers of low aptitude who are normally weeded out during the first 
year or so of experience and who shift to light factory, sales, or other 
non-clerical employment If this group could have been sifted out, in 
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retrospective analysis, it might have left a group in which "true" clerical 
aptitude was equally distributed and in which the correlation between 
Minnesota Clerical Test scores and length of expienence was zero In 
another study (aa) Andrew administered the test to 28 clerically in- 
experienced adults before they embarked upon a five-month training 
program in clerical work, and readministered it again at the end of the 
training period The difference between pre-training and post-training 
scores was not significant, leading to the conclusion that training in 
clerical work had no effect on ihc scores of the Minnesota Vocational 
Test for Clerical Workers 

A further study of the effecis of cxpeiience was made by Hay and 
Blakemore (360) in a large bank They tested 229 inexperienced and 241 
experienced women applicants for clerical employment The experienced 
group averaged 7 points higher on ihe Names, and 7 5 points higher on 
the Nuinbcis Test, the equivalent of less than 25 sigma or 7 percentile 
points at the mean I hesc differences are stalistically significant, but in 
practice they are not likely to pio\c vital, especially il the reasoning 
applied to Andrew s first study is v,ilid and ajiplicable here Indeed, it is 
highly likely that Hays incxpciienced applicants included some women 
of little ttue clerical ajitilude who would in due couise be weeded out 
and who would not subsequently be in the market as experienced ap- 
plicants for clerical employment It this is so, then 11 would be all the 
more legitimate to consider the small but statistically significant differ- 
ence rciiorted bv Hay and Blakemore as psychologically and practically 
insignificant The authors found negligible correlations between scores 
ami length of experience in clerical work, further supporting this con- 
clusion 

In sumniaiy, it seems neccssaiy to conclude that it has not been 
demonstrated that training or experience affect scores on the Minnesota 
Clerical Test The preponderante of evidence from several ambiguous 
studies, together with the tlear-ciit hndings of one study of the effect of 
training on scoies, indicates that the test is relatively independent of 
training and experience in clerical work 

Sex diffei erica have been found to be significant (22,681) This means 
that although the test is usable with both sexes, separate norms are 
needed Women tend to be superior to men m general, although in the 
same job men and women are found to be equal in clerical aptitude, 
indicating the effects of selection Age, however, has no effect on scores 
according to evidence compiled with adult groups by the same authors 
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Content The Minnesota Clerical Test consists of two parts, the 
Numbers Test and the Names Test The former is made up of a senes 
of pairs of numbers, in some of which tjie members are identical and in 

some different, as in the following samples 7639 7693, 6291 6291 

The examinee must mark the pairs 111 which the two members are 
identical The Names Test embodies the same principle, with only minor 
differences between the members of non-identical pairs, e g Smith and 

Co Smyth and Co The task is obviously simple and routine in nature 

although exacting when speed and accuracy are required 

Administration and Scoring The test is designed for group adminis- 
tration and requires fifteen minutes working tune Examiners need to 
make sure that subjects are working on the piopei part of the test, and 
that they draw a line, as dnected, under the last pair at which they looked 
before the direction to stop was given Sioring is by means of a stencil, 
and involves a contction for wrong answers Scores are thus a combina- 
tion of speed and accuracy, and have been criticized as such by Candec 
and Blum (134), who developed a scoring system which yields sejiaratc 
scores for speed and aceuracy Their contention is that accuracy is more 
important than speed in clerical work, ,1 slow accurate workei being 
preferable to a fast inaccurate worku Such a scoring method might be 
desnable when the criteria permit evaluation of the relative importance 
of each factor, but in most situations they are not so refined It seems 
probable that the combined score provided by the lest authors is generally 
to be preferred for occupational use, giving as it does some weight to 
each factor The great majonly maintain a fair degree of accuracy, know- 
ing that It counts together with speed, and the important individual 
differences revealed in the lest arc differences in sjiced (171) If an 
examinee lowers his accuracy level in order to increase his speed, the 
wrong-penalty minimizes the gam 

Norms The manual provides norms for gainfully employed adults, 
clerical workers in general, and various speeific clerical occupations 
such as shipping cleiks, routine clerical workers, bank tellers, and ac- 
countants and bookkeepeis The general adult group is the standard 
sample used in the Minnesota Employment Stabilization Research 
Institute, a cross-section of 500 gainfully employed persons in the Twin 
Cities, so selected as to be representative of the urban national occupa- 
tional distribution The norms for the specific clerical occupations are 
unfortunately not as satisfactory, consisting as they do of small groups 
of relatively undescribed workers in each category The accountant and 
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bookkeeper group, for example, includes zg men, there is no indication 
as to how many weie accountants and how many bookkeepers, a factor 
which has a bearing on their probable intelligence level, nor is evidence 
presented to show how representative they are of accountants and book- 
keepers in general The i8i women stenographers and typists illustrate 
the same problem how many are secretaries, how many are stenog- 
raphers, and how many are typists? 1 he norms do not tell one Despite 
these defects, the original norms seem to have some validity, for they 
are not excessively out-of-Iine with those for the equally small groups 
studied by the United States Employment Service (Figures 4 and 5) 
Fortunately research has not ceased with the compilation of the 
original sets of norms just referred to (and it should be stated parenthet- 
ically that at the time of publication, a mere fifteen years ago, these 
norms were unusually comprehensive) Norms and critical scores have 
been made available for nioie than 700 men and 1400 women bank 
employees by Hay and Blaltcmore (359), and adolescent norms have 
been published by Srhneidlcr (678) and discussed elsewhere in this 
chapter Both are included in the revised manual The median scores for 
clerical workers in the Philadelphia bank studied by Hay and Blakemore 
were about ten raw-score points below the mean reported by the Min- 
nesota studies for routine clerical workers, and equivalent to the 85th 
percentile (men) and 70111 (women) when comjiared to the general adult 
sample of the Minnesota project Hay found a critical score of 130 
(Numbers) useful in selecting machine bookkcejiei s this is about the 
median for routine clerical workers according to the Minnesota norms, 
and 19 raw-score points below the Number-Checking median for Min- 
nesota office-machine operators Since it does not seem likely that Phila- 
delphians arc inferior in perceptual speed to Minnesotans, and since 
the former sample was collected over a period of years which included 
both depression and prospienty, whereas the latter was taken at the depth 
of the depression when inferior clerical employees had been released 
(az). It seems likely that Hay’s norms are more representative This is 
confirmed by a USES study cited below It is noteworthy, however, that 
the critical score which Hay established for his concern was almost 
identical with the median for the employed routine clerical group in the 
Twin Cities and for one of the USES samples The median and critical 
score on the Otis S A Test for Hay’s clerical workers being an I Q of 
100, and the first quartile an I Q of 95, it seems legitimate to treat his 
sample as about the same as a routine clerical group The writer is in- 
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dined to wonder about the wisdom of critical scores which, like Hay's, 
are the same as the median of a successfully employed group, a Number 
Test score of 112, about one sigma below the mean, would normally be 
more practical 

Although not presented primarily as norms, the USES data published 
by Stead and Shartle (750) and reproduced in Figures 4 and 5 provided 
a valuable source of norms for the Minnesota Clerical Test In these 
figures the means and standard deviations of the raw scores made by 
various types of clerical and semiskilled workers on both Numbers and 
Names Tests arc graphically presented Although the numbers are small 
the data agree reasonably well with those of the Minnesota studies and 
With Hay's, guidance in terms of the limits suggested by the first sigma 
points of the USES data, and, larking local norms, selection on the 
same basis, will probably not be far wrong 

The Minnesota Clerical Test has now been sufficiently widely used 
for more adequate norms to be available for specific clerical occupations 
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OCCUPATIONAL DII I ERFNCtS ON THF MINNESOTA CLERICAL NUMBERS TEST 

Means and Standard Deviations after Stead and Shartle (750) 
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The latest (1946) manual mtludcs noinis from all the above groups 
except the USES subjects Norms for students in a graduate school of 
business have been published by Strong (781) M'jth the advances that 
have been made in selecting and desciibmg samples ever since the test 
first appeared, 11 is to be hoped that future editions of toe manual will 
describe even more adequately the groups used in norming the test 
One otlier problem remains to be discussed in connection with the 
norms, stemming from the age differences whith have already been 
considered There is a very real question as to which nor?ns to use when 
coiinscitng high school students, a problem whuh Bainette (44) has also 
encountered with business college students This m.ij best be illustrated 
by a specific example An iH\ear-old high school senior, let us say, is 
considering taking training to be an accountant, has taken the Number- 
Checking Test, and made a raw score of 106 This puts him at the 50th 
percentile for his grade, the 58th for his age, and the 74th when compared 
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to employed adults So far, then, the picture is one of average or superior 
clencal aptitude, although one might suspect that the superiority of an 
average high school seiiioi when compared to employed adults is the 
result of the selectivity of high schools However, when compared to 
accountants and bookkeepers, the group with which he is to compete, 
his percentile rank drops to the first The counselor must ask himself 
whether tins is his true and ultimate standing when eompaied with 
accountants and bookkeepers, in which case he should certainly be 
encouraged to consider other possibilities, or whether the poor Handing 
IS the result of immaturity and thcreloie subject to modification by age 
and maturation If the latter is the case, then he and all of his fellow 
seniors will improve in scoie, making them even more superior to adults- 
in-general, although it does not seem likely that they should actually 
exceed more than 75 or 80 percent ol the employed adult population in 
clencal aptitudes In view of this last eonsuleration, it seems wise to 
assume that there will not be much change in the raw scores of high 
school scniois after graduation (assmiipiion supported also by the lack 
of relationship between age and scores among pet sous aged 17 to 19 
and above previously mentioned) The adult cKtupational norms should 
therefore be used cautiously even lor high school juniors and seniors, 
rather than the age 01 grade iiuinis made available by Schneidler 

When 111 due cotiise more light is thrown on the role of maturation it 
may be shown to he necessary, and it may become possible, to provide 
conversion tables which will show the probable adult score of an adoles- 
cent who has made a given law score, by converting the adolescent raw 
score to the adult etjuivaleiit, and this to the specific occupational 
percentile, one will then be able to make a fair evaluation of an adoles- 
cent's prospects of sutcesslul conipeiiiion in a specific clerical occupation 
Standai diznlion and Initial Validation The several times revised 
manual toi ihc Minnesota Clerical Test has been more complete than 
most in the presentation of data concerning the standaidization and 
initial validation of the test, and has gone somewhat beyond that in 
summarizing subsequent findings — a pattern now fortunately being 
increasingly followed by the more lesponsible publishers and authors of 
tests The data which follow concerning the standardization of the test 
are therefore also found in the manual 

The correlation between Numbei-Checkmg and Name-Checking was 
found by Andrew (21) to be 66, indicating that the tests have a great 
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deal in common but that, since their iniercorrelation is lower than their 
individual retest reliabilities of 76 and 83 (187), at least one of them 
IS measuring something not so well measured by the other 

This was shown by other correlational data to be intelligence, which 
plays a more important part in Name-Checking than it does in Number- 
Checking in homogeneous groups the correlation between the former 
and the Presscy Senior Classification and Verification Tests (of intelli- 
gence) was louiid to be 37, where as ihe same hgure for the latter was 
12 In heterogeneous groups these correlations rose to 65 and 47 These 
data bring out another fact important to an understanding of the nature 
of clerical aptitude in a group of persons of the same general level of 
intelligence, such as one noimally finds in a class in a large high school 
and in a business office, clerical perception is an aptitude which is uil- 
related to intelligence, on the other hand, in a group of persons with a 
wide spread of intelligence, such as one finds in a class in a smaller high 
school where sectioning has not been possible or in a group of unsorted 
applicants for chrical employment, those who arc more intelligent tend 
to have more clerical aptitude than those who are less intelligent The 
relationship is far from perfect, but it is real 

As the test involves reading words and numbers Andiew correlated it 
also wiih tests of reading speed, spelling, and antlimetit Using homoge- 
neous groups, the correlations between reading on the one hand and 
Numbers and Names on the other were respectively 09 and 45, the 
correlation between Names and spelling was (15, that between Numbers 
and arithmetic was r, i Holding intelligence constant, since u plays a 
part in reading and in the Names 'lest, the torrelalions between reading 
and the Numbers and Names Tests changed to 18 and 30 Since reading 
and arithmetic are pioficicncies and perteption an aptitude, one would 
be inclined to assume that clerical apntude explains the reading and 
arithmetic scores, were it not for the fact that skill in reading affects the 
speed of perception of symbols such as those used in the Minnesota 
Clerical Test Leaving the riddle of the hen and the egg unsolved, it is 
still possible to conclude that, in homogeneous groups, the relationship 
between reading skill and clerical aptitude is relatively low In the case 
of arithmetic the riddle is more solvable, for the Numbers Test requires 
no computation and is therefore not affected by proficiency in arithmetic 
the relationship reported must therefore be causal trom Number-Check- 
ing to computation rather than vice-versa, This may perhaps justify the 
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conclusion, by analogy, that speed of reading is affected by perceptual 
speed as measured by Name-Checking 
Andrew attempted to ascertain the relationship between training and 
experience, on the one hand, and Minnesota Clerical scores on the other 
As these studies have been discussed earlier in this chapter they will not 
be dealt with here 

The relationship between clerical aptitude and success in clerical 
training was ascertained (sa) More than loo commercial high school 
students were rated for prospects of success in training by their teachers, 
the ratings correlating 58 with total Minnesota Clerical scores and 43 
with intelligence test scores The correlations with college accounting 
grades were found to be 47 for Numbers and 49 for Names (22) These 
results seem extraordinarily good unfortunately, it will be seen that 
subsequent field validation has not tended to confirm them 

The validily of the test for selecting clerical employees was ascertained 
(22) by correlating supervisors’ ratings with Minnesota Clerical Test 
scores The groups involved ranged m sue from 2 2 to 97 workers, the 
reliability of the ratings was not checked Even with this presumably 
imperfect criterion, the test validities ranged from 28 to 42, Subsequent 
studies of the same type, discussed below, have yielded similar results 
Employed and unemployed clerical workers were compared (22) in 
order to ascertain whether or not there were measurable differences m 
clerical aptitude between such groups The critical ratios were 3 32 for 
Numbers and 4 49 for Names, showing that the employed clerical work- 
ers were significantly superior to the unemployed clerical workers on 
these tests Further analysts showed that the early unemployed were 
inferior to those who had been released later in the depression, as well 
as to the still employed, but that the late unemployed were not inferior 
to the still employed As it seems logical that the first to be released 
would be those whose services were least valued by employers, and the 
last those whose services were difficult to dispense with, this would seem 
to be a validation of the Minnesota Clerical Test against employers’ rat- 
ings of essentiality an efficiency rating made much more carefully than 
the average rating 

A final type of preliminary validation of the test earned out by the 
Minnesota Employment Stabilization Research Institute was the ascer- 
taining of the ability of the Minnesota Clerical Test to differentiate 
clerical from non-clerical workers (22) This involves the hypothesis 
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that the trait measured is truly an aptitude, for the acceptance of which 
evidence has been adduced, and the further hypothesis that the aptitude 
IS not so widely or generally distributed that people-in-general possess 
It m a degree equal lo that characterizing those m the occupation, 
hypothesis which is automatically checked in this type of validation 
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Figure G reproduces data from the MESRI studies (22) which graph- 
ically portray the ability of the Minnesota Clerical lest to dilferentiate 
between workers-in-gencral and woikcrs employed 111 various clerical 
occupations The distribution of scores for men-in-general is normal, 
whereas the higher one goes in the scale of clerical occupations the more 
skewed the dislnbutioii becomes Approximately 7 percent of the worker- 
in-general group received letter ratings of E on the Numbers Test, while 
no routine clerical workers received a grade of E, in fact, none of the 
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latter group received ratings of D, and only 3 percent received a grade 
of C Accountants and bookkeepers, on the other hand, in no cases 
received a rating as low as C, and moie than 80 percent of them rated 
A on the Numbers Test, as contrasted with about 37 percent of the 
routine clerks and 7 percent of the workers-in-general 

Although the diflercntiatioir between cleiical and non-clerical workers 
shown above is striking, it should not be taken as indicating that no non- 
clerical occupational groups excel in what has for convenience been 
labelled clerical aptitude As the Minnesota norms bring out, miscel- 
laneous minor cxecutires, life insurance salesmen, retail salesmen, and 
draftsmen are all above the 80th percentile on the Numbers Test This 
IS perhaps only to be expected, in view of the fact that in all of these 
occupations there is a great deal of record keeping or work in which 
minute details must he accurately and quickly checked Even policemen 
rate at the fiOtli jitrccntile But these scores seem less impressive when it 
IS noted that the only male clerical gtoup whose median is below the 
91st percentile when compared to the genera) population is the shipping 
and stock clerk category at the 77th percentile 

Reliahihty The corrected split-hall reliabilities were found to be 85 
for the Numbers Test and Hg for the Names Test (manual), while the 
retest reliabilities were somewhat lower, 76 and 83 respectively (187) 
Hay (358) found retest reliabilities of 61, 69, and 56 for the Numbers 
Test, and of 77, 62, and 81 foi the Names Test after intervals of as 
many as 54 months 

Validity Because of its rapid and widespread adoption a number of 
validation studies have been carried out and published by workers in 
the field These studies have included the usual variety of correlations 
with other tests and with educational and vocational criteria 

The relationship between Minnesota denial Test scores and intel- 
ligence was checked by Copeland (171) and Super (792) In the former 
study, correlations with the Otis SA Test were found to be 34 for 
Numbers and 51 for Names, in the latter study the ACE Psychological 
Examination was used, and the correlations were 26 and G2 respectively 
The range of intelligence and clerical aptitude was probably greater in 
the latter group, which consisted of high school juniors and seniors, 
than in the former, which was made up of unemployed clerical workers - 
This would explain the closer relationship between intelligence and 
the Names Test in Super’s study, but not the slightly lower relationship 
with the Numbers Test, which may be due to chance Both of these 
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relationships are in-between those rep>orted by Anderson and Paterson 
for more strictly homogeneous and heterogeneous groups Tredick (869) 
correlated the Numbers and Names Tests with Thurstone's Primary 
Abilities Tests The former had low r’s with verbal, memory, induction, 
and reasoning tests (06 to aB). the latter with only the memory test 
( 84) Other r’s were above g6 Both tests are heavily loaded with per- 
ceptual and numerical factors, while the Numbers Test is weak in the 
verbal and reasoning factors 

The relationship between the clerical test and the Co-operative Survey 
Test in Mathematics was computed in an unpublished study of htgh 
school juniors and seniors with negligible relationships resulting (— oy 
and — 10) This docs not seem to agree with Andrew’s finding of 51 for 
Numbers and arithmetic, but may be due to the more advanced mathe- 
matical content of the Co-operative test, which requires reasoning more 
than routine computation 

The relative validity of the Minnesota Clerical Test and the General 
Clerical Battery of the United States Employment Service was ascertained 
by Chiselli (285), who administered both to a group of 562 workers His 
analysis showed that the latter added nothing to the former, which was 
adequate for counseling use 

Teachers’ ratings of wniten woik were used as a ciiterion by Swem 
(Hog) His subjects were 315 boys and gg girls eni oiled in high school 
courses For the former the coirelations w'lth Numbers and Names Tests 
were 30 and jg rcspcttnel)'. for the latter they were 05 and gj Only 
the correlations for the Names Test were statistically reliable These 
findings contrast unfavorably with those icjiorted in the original studies 

The relationship between Minnesota Clerical scores and grades in 
typing and shoi lhand was analyzed by Bairett (46), working with groups 
of g6 and 75 college students Unfortunately her analysis was not made 
in terms of correlations 01 similar statistics, but inspection of her data 
shows a tendency for those who made higher scores on the Minnesota 
test to make higher grades in both typing and shorthand Trcdick (869) 
found correlations of oB 31, and 27 between grades in Art, Chemistry, 
and English Composition on the one hand and Numbers on the other, 
the figures for Names were 07, 26, 07 Coirelations with average grades 
were 36 and 23 The subjects were 113 freshmen women in Home 
Economics 

An exammalmn in machine calculation was used as a criterion with 
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51 women students of office practice by Gottsdanker (503), whose battery 
of tests included a slightly modified version of the Numbers Test The 
correlation between his Number-Comparison Test and the criterion was 
29, when combined with the Tapping Test of the MacQuarrie Mechani- 
cal Ability Test, a Number-Dot Location Test (a "paper keyboard"), and 
an Arithmetic Computation Test, the multiple correlation coefficient 
was 57 

Output on the job served as criterion in a study of gg bookkeeping 
machine operators by Hay (358) Speed of posting was used as an index 
of output for, as Hay points out, operators are not permitted to remain 
at work if they make errors and so learn to work at an accurate speed, 
making speed the best index of success The reliability of the production 
trials was checked, and was found to vary around 90 for any one trial 
period, when inter-trial reliability was checked, it was somewhat lower, 
but in no cases lower than 72 With this carefully studied criterion the 
correlations for Numbers and Names Tests were 51 and 47, respectively 
When these two tests were combined with the Otis S A Test a multiple 
correlation of Gg was obtained Hay has used this battery in a large 
bank for a number of years with cut-off scores of 130 for the Minnesota 
tests (359) 

Supertnsou’ ratings of the efficiency of clerical workers were used as 
criteria 111 another study (193), in which the validiiy of Numbcis and 
Names Tests was found to be 27 and 29 When promotability was 
estimated by job level attained after five or more years of service and 
correlated with the same tests, the coefficients weie 07 and 34 The 
Thurstone Examination in Clerical Work (a proficiency test), and a test 
of the same type by O'Rourke had validities ranging from 40 (efficiency) 
to 77 (promotability) This is not the reflection on the Minnesota test 
that It might seem at first glance, because the former instruments are 
tests of mixed functions, comparable to a battery, whereas the Minnesota 
IS a purer test of two factors only, perceptual speed and, to a lesser 
extent, intelligence It is to be expected that tests of clerical tasks would 
correlate more highly with efficiency ratings than a test of perceptual 
speed, and that tests as heavily loaded with intelligence factors as the 
Thurstone and O'Rourke would correlate more highly with pro- 
motability When selecting new workers, however, there are important 
advantages in using a battery of purer tests, one of intelligence, one of 
perceptual speed, and one of arithmetic or language usage, depending 
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upon the type of clerical work In Hay's work (358), for example, the 
first two proved sufficient, because in that case neither arithmetic nor 
lang^uage was of sjiecial importance 

In the USES study (750), data from which are reproduced on pages 
169 and 170, a battery of tests including the Minnesota Clerical Test 
was administered to various groups of clerical workers For two samples 
totaling 834 card punch machine operators (sex unspecified but pre- 
sumably female) the criterion was the average number of cards punched 
per hour, with each incorrectly punched card counted as one error, 
combined into an "errorless production" scoie The reliabilities of the 
two components, cards punched per houi and number of eirois, were 
about 9^ for the former and 90 for the latter Coding clerks (N =: 96), 
bookkeeping-machine operators (N = 52) and hand-transciibcis (N = (12) 
were studied with a similar batteiy and criterion, for calculating-machine 
operators (N = 80) and adding-machine opcralois (N = 2(1) the criterion 
was a worksample For card-punch machine opeiatois ibe validities were 
31 and 33 for Numbers, and 2] and 32 for Names, these were .imong 
the most valid tests in the battery, only a Icttci-ihgit substitution lest 
being as good and the MacQuarric subttsts having no tonsistcnt \ibdity 
The vahdilics for coding clciks were 38 and ]f) foi Nunibeis and 
Names, validities ccjtialed by a luiinber writing test and exceeded by a 
personal data test In the case of the bookkeeping mathiiie opeiaiors the 
validities weie — oc) and 19 akhougb, as will be seen laler, this group 
tended to make high scores on the tests and Hay (778) found validities 
of 51 and 47 |icrhaps the dilleitnce lies in the eiiteiia, the USES having 
used an error ciiterion while Hay used a speed criterion which he con- 
sidered more valid That Hay's crilciiun was sujietior is suggested by ihe 
relatively low validity of the other tests in the USES battery, none of 
which exceeded 28 Foi the hand tiansciibus the coefficients wcic 20 
and 3 j, again among the best of the batteiy, sentence-completion, 
vocabulary, and number-writing tests being in the same langc Validities 
for calculating machine operators were 34 and 38 lor Numbers and 
Names, for adding-machinc operators. 51 and 37 For the formei group 
MacQuariie Tracing and Location, and a number finding test were also 
valid, for the latter, all of the MacQuarric subtests except Tapping and 
Dotting had some validity, as did vocabulaiy iiuiiibei -finding, and an 
arithmetic test 

Data for other clerical gioups, including some comparable to those 
just discussed, and foi a number of semiskilled jobs m which it was 
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assumed clerical perception would be inipoitant, are reproduced in 
Figures 4 and 5, pp 1G9 and 170 Worthy of note are the substantial 
negative correlations between Numbers (— 39) and Names (— 47) and 
the ratio of errors to the production of index clerks, whose average scores 
are more than one sigma above the women’s mean this suggests that 
111 this occupation a high level of perceptual ability is desirable, but 
that those who are too much above the ciitical minnmiin are likely to 
be the poorer workers whether or not this is because their rate of work 
is too fast for the precision requirements of the job is not shown by the 
data Also noteworthy, in view of the Blum and Candee study cited 
below aie the correlations of 015 and 30 between Numbers and Names 
on the one hand and ratings of inspcctor-wrajipcrs on the other, and those 
of 3r, and 415 between the same tests and production rccoids (latio of 
time required to standard time per unil) ol merchandise packers An- 
other non clerical job for which the test had some validity was power- 
sewing machine operator ( jo to r,o, and 23 to 28) 

Blum and Candee (loO) tested 317 seasonal and 57 permanent packers 
and wrappers in a department store In the permanent group tlie Num- 
bers Test had a correlation of 57 with packers’ production, and the 
Names Test one of (15 with wrajjjicrs’ production In the seasonal group 
only manual dexterity was imjDortant 1 he authors’ conclusion that the 
initial job adjustment ol packers is somewhat affected by speed of gross 
arm and-hand movement, while long-term superiority is more dependent 
upon clerical sjieed and accuracy, seems legitimate But the diflerential 
results for Numbers and Names, packers and wrappers, need further 
luvcsligation before the matter is closed the USES study showed that 
both weie valid lor packers 

In the study ol jiharmacculical inspector -packer r Ghiselh (aB6) worked 
with 26 young women who were rated by their forewoman and super- 
visoi The correlation between the two sets of overall ratings was 72, 
which was considered adequate leliability and justification for combining 
the two to serve as criterion I he corielations with Minnesota Numbers 
and Names Tests were respectively 2() and 26 

Apparently packing work ol both gross (department store) and fine 
(pharmaceutical) types requires speed and accuracy of perception such 
as IS measured by 'the Minnesota Clerical Test Just why the gross type 
should require it more consistently than the fine is difficult to see It 
will probably not become clear until other studies of these and other 
packing jobs are made with the same tests, in combination with detailed 
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job analyses It would be illuminating, for example, to know whether 
It 15 speed in recognizing numbers and names, as in the Minnesota test 
and in clerical activities, which is important in packing and wrapping, 
or whether it is general perceptual speed and accuracy such as might be 
measured by other speed of discrimination tests If the former, the Min- 
nesota test IS perhaps truly a test of clerical aptitude, if the latter, it is 
more probably a perceptual test measuring something of value in a 
variety of occupations The data on power-sewing-machine operators 
suggest that It IS the latter 

Two new studies have checked the ability of the Minnesota Clerical 
Test to differentiate between persons in clerical and non-clerical occupa- 
tions In one investigation Barnette (44) found that business college 
students were superior to general adults, but inferior to clerical workers, 
on both Numbers and Names Tests One would expect this of a student 
group, some of whom were likely to be weeded out before establishment 
in the occupation, unless they were preparing exclusively for the higher 
levels of dental work 

The other study is from the United States Employment Service studies 
in occupational analysis, previously discussed, and cited by Stead and 
Shartle (750 Ch 8 and pp 217-225) As the sex composition of the 
occupational groups is not specified, comparing them with general 
population norms involves the assumption that most ol the clerical 
workers studied were women, this is probably a legitimate assumjition 
When comparing one clerical group with another the procedure is made 
more justifiable by the fact that men and women m a given clerical job 
are found to be ccjiial in clerical ajnitude As Figuics 4 and 5 (pp i6g 
and 170) show, there is a definite tendency for clerical workers to make 
higher scores on the Numbers Test than workers in the semiskilled 
occupations to whom the same test was administered The mean scores 
of almost all of the clerical jobs tested were above the mean of the 
MESRI standard sample of employed adulis, hand transcribers and one 
sample of coding clerks being the only clerical woikers whose average is 
lower than the adult average A cut-off store of 122 (about one sigma 
above the adult women’s mean) would include all of the clerical workers 
above the mean of their group except those just mentioned and ten-key 
adding-machine operators, of the 12 non-clerical jobs included in the 
list, only the jmt-in-coil girls have a mean score as high as this If Hay’s 
critical score for bookkeeping-machine operators (also his mean) of 130 
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were used, all of the above-averag^e bookkeeping-machine operators and 
other comparable clerical workers would surpass the critical score 
The data for the Names Test show similar trends, although Hay’s 
cut-off score of 130 appears to be too high for this test 105 or 1 10 would 
be comparable to that used for the Numbeis Test, although the latter 
IS about the mean for adult women The differentiating power of the 
Minnesota Clerical Test revealed by tliese data is greater than it at first 
seems, because the non-clerical jobs in the occupational sample were 
included on the assumption that perceptual speed as measured by the 
Minnesota test would be important in them loo, hypothesis proved 
valid for some by the reported validity coeffinents It is noteworthy, 
however, that these non-clencal jobs in which clerical perceptual speed 
IS important almost invariably rank lower in the amount typical of their 
workers than do the clerical jobs themselves 

One of the objectives of vocational counseling and selection is the 
attainment of satisfaction in Ins work by the worker This being the case, 
one would expect to find studies of the relationship between clerical 
aptitude and job satislaction No such studies have been located, how- 
ever, the emphasis having so far been entirely on success 

Use of the Minnesota Cleuial Test in Counseling and Selection The 
preceding discussion has brought out the fact that the Minnesota 
Clerical Test has value for dislinguishing those who have promise for 
clerical work from those who do not, and that the higher the score made 
by a person the higher, other things being equal, he may rise in the field 
of clerical work Even though jicrsons in the highest level clerical jobs 
are characterized by more perceptual ability than those in lower-level 
clerical work, one is not justified in assuming that this is all that need 
characterize the aspirant to high-level clerical work We have seen also 
that while perceptual speed is more imjiortant in routine clerical work 
than is intelligence, intelligence is probably more important in promotion 
to the higher levels than is perceptual speed 
When appraising clerical promise it is well, therefore, to use tests of 
both perceptual speed and intelligence If a battery can be used, it should 
include the Minnesota Test (Numbers and Names) and an intelligence 
test such as the Otis If time is at a premium, the Minnesota Numbers 
Test and the Otis 'will do If only one test can be used, and it must be 
brief, then the Minnesota Names Test, as a combination of perceptual 
speed and intelligence, may suffice In selection programs, if the selection 
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is to be made from a wide range of ability an intelligence test may siiibce 
as a screening instrument, because of the correlation between the two 
aptitudes in heterogeneous groups But if the selection is to lie made 
from groups with a limited spread of general intelligence, the Minnesota 
Numbers Test is preferable as a purer measure of the important variable 
Although the differences between experienced and inexperienced work- 
ers on the Minnesota Clerical Test were slight, and probably due to selec- 
tive factors rather than to experience, it is worth noting (until more 
conclusive evidence is available), that at least one personnel worker 
(Hay) has thought it advisable to use separate norms in selecting experi- 
enced and inexperienced clciical workers 

In counseling the principal problem which is raised by the research 
IS that of age and occupational norms Although increase in scores wiih 
high school grade and age has been denionstiated, it is not clear to what 
extent this is due to maturation and to what extent to the ehmtnation of 
the less able students as they learh the higher grades In view of the fact 
that there is no change in scores with age from ages 17 to at), and since 
the age changes in niid-adolcscence aie open to some question, 11 seems 
wise to use adult norms even with high school juniors and seniors until 
more adequate evidence is available on the cflccts of matuiation When 
the test IS being used ai the junior high school level for (iirncular guid- 
ance purposes grade notms are to be preferred, as maturation may play 
a significant part at that age and school work can provide an exploratory 
experience which supplements the test scores Obviously, students who 
take commercial courses iii high school should have ajipropnate mental 
ability and more than average clerical aptitude Since directional guid- 
ance IS all that IS needed at that stage, the more specific decisions can be 
postponed until a later age when tests and experience yield more specific 
evidence 

In using the adult norms, emphasis should be on the occupational 
rather than on the general norms It only confuses the issue to know that 
a man is at the 7^ih jxrccntile in accounting (Number) ability compared 
to mcn-in-general, when in reality he exceeds only 1 percent of account- 
ants in that type of ability, for it is against accountants rather than men- 
iii-general that he must match his accounting aptitude However, these 
occupational norms must still be used with considerable caution, since 
they are based on small and relatively nondescript groups whose repre- 
sentativeness IS unknown except for the rough correspondence of MESRI, 
USES, and Hay’s norms Most guidance centers should be able to develop 
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norms of their own which are more adequate for local use than the 
original Minnesota occupational norms, but these should be occupa- 
tional norms, not norms for all clients locally tested 

In administering the Minnesota test for non-clerical purposes as in the 
counseling or selection oi semiskilled workers, it is well to supplement 
the directions with a statement that the test is a measure of the speed 
with which details ate noticed, and that this is an important character- 
istic in a number of assembly, inspection, and other jobs This helps to 
counteract the antipathy of some examinees to anything with a clerical 
label 

Finally, a word concerning speed and accuracy We have seen that as 
a rule speed on this type of test is a good measure of accuracy But there 
are occasional exceptions, and one subject will make a given score by 
woiking rapidly with crrois, whereas another will make the same score 
by working more slowly without errors For this reason the psychometrist 
or counselor should examine the responses to each test, and take the 
error score into account in making liis interpretation While it may not 
help as much in judging prospects of success as the total corrected score. 
It will help considerably in understanding the jierson being evaluated 
or counseled 



CHAPTER IX 


MANUAL DEXTERITIES 

Nature and Role 

Singular nr Plural? Personnel men, vocational counselors, and psy- 
chologists have long been in the habit of referring to manual dexterity 
as though It were a unitary ability ff this were so, then it would be 
legitimate to conclude that a person who is adept at one manual activity 
has the aptitude to become equally adept at any other manual activity 
It would also be true that one good test of manual dexterity would be 
sufficient in a battery used to survey the assets of a student or employ- 
ment applicant 

The plural form has been used in the title of this chapter in order to 
stress the tact that the research of the past decade (7^5) has demonstrated 
the extstence of at least two types of manual dexterity gross and fine 
Another way of dcscribtng them might be as manual dexterity and 
finger dexterity, or confusion might be avoided if the terms arm and-hand 
and wrist-and-finger were substituted for these Further study may in 
due course reveal that even this breakdown is inadequate, and that 
dexterity is in reality a continuum, gross at one extreme and line at the 
other, at least in a logical sense The use of different anatomical parts 
in gross and fine manual activities may, however, justify treating arm- 
and-hand and wrist-and-lmger dexterities as discrete aptitudes It will 
be seen below that, at least as measured by the tests now available, these 
two types of dexterity are relatively distinct and unrelated to each other 
Furthermore, a factor analysts study of 59 different aptitude tests con- 
ducted by the United States Employment Service (735) revealed two 
dexterity factors, one of which was common to the Placing and Turning 
^ ests of the Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test and to the Peg Board 
Apparatus of the USES (both of which require relatively gross move- 
ments), and the other imjiortant in tests requiring fine assembly work 
Most relevant of all are studies by Seashore (698) and Buxton (lay), using 
laboratory tests, in which factors which appear to consist of manipula- 
tive, wnst-turning, arni-and-shoulder, ballistic (uncontrolled), steadiness, 
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and one unidentifiable motor skills were isolated The first three appear 
to be distinct, anatomically based, dexterities No tests have yet been de- 
vised which suggest intermediate degrees of fineness, although some have 
been investigated which require varying combinations of arm-and-hand 
and of finger dexterities 

What is Manual Work! Another set of distinctions which needs to 
be made early in the discussion of manual dexterities is those between 
manual work and mechanical work, manual dexterities and mechanical 
aptitude White collar workers and professional people who have not 
had intimate contact with industry often confuse manual and mechanical 
work and skills, taking note only of the fact that both involve use of the 
hands Aware that some factory and shop work is skilled, some semi- 
skilled, and some unskilled they assume that these distinctions in the 
degree of skill characterizing the work are distinctions in degree of 
manual skill Hence the unwarranted conclusion that the higher the 
level of skill in industrial employment, the greater the need for manual 
dexterity 

As experienced industrial men and personnel psychologists have long 
known, nothing could be further from the facts The independence of 
measures of manual dexterity and of mechanical comprehension or 
spatial visualization will be brought out in subsequent parts of this 
chapter and in the two which follow, as will the different degrees to 
which manual (unskilled and semiskilled) workers on the one hand and 
mechanical (skilled) woikers on the other hand lend to possess these 
aptitudes It should suffice to point out here that "manual” work is 
essentially semiskilled or unskilled, semiskilled work relies primarily 
on the manual skill of the worker in assembling objects, packing them, 
or m other ways manipulating them with fingers or arms and hands, and 
unskilled work depends primarily upon the strength of back and legs 
and body co-ordmation rather than eye-hand co-ordination, skilled 
work, on the other hand, is more dependent on the understanding and 
planning of the worker than upon mere manual dexterity To put it in 
everyday industrial parlance, the skilled worker needs "know-how," the 
semiskilled worker skillful hands and fingers, and the unskilled worker 
a strong back 

A unique contribution to the understanding of manual skill and the 
nature of semiskilled work was made by Cohen and Strauss (i6z) in a 
study of 21 experienced women employed in a highly repetitive opera- 
tion The task consisted of folding an i8 X iB-inch gauge sheet to a size 
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^pproxim^ely 4X4 inches, and required six foldings Motion pictures 
were taken of the operatives at work, and operation analysis was made. 
It was found that, in general, the more skilled operatives (so classified 
by a standard time-and-motion study technique) performed their work 
more simply This greater simplicity of technique was illustrated by 
several differences m methods Better operatives have fewer limiting 
grasps and releases, in that they grasp and release as a part of transport 
opierations rather than as separate movements, their movements are more 
global, less discrete, lhan those of inferior operatives The more pro- 
ficient operatives make the movements of their two hands overlap more 
than the less proficient workers, thus perlorming two ojieiations at once 
instead of one after the other "The Purdue Pegboard, described later 
in this chapter, is almost unique id testing this tyjie of two-band co- 
ordination Poorer operatives make more extra moves because of fumbles, 
faultily performed operations, and suixirfluous operaiions than do the 
better operatives, the latter therefore have a shorter work cycle than the 
former, and a higher rate of production 

Superior skill manifested itself not only as greater speed of perfoiming 
basic operations but, the above makes clear, as impiovcmcnt in the senes 
of basic operations perfoimed I he authors therefore asked, "Is method 
independent of skill?” Their answer is an allirmaLivc lor general method, 
but a tentative negative for the basic operations An illustration helps 
to make the point “One operator releases a part dining a motion 
rather than after it has been made, but if the less skilled opeiator 
attempts to do so. the part may not be placed coircetly and an adjust- 
ment may be necessary Therefore the first operator ran peiform without 
the occurrence of ‘Release' as a limiting operation, but the second can- 
not” (162 152) It IS the accumulation of such small differences which 
differentiates operatives Cohen and Strauss feel (without evidence) that 
the problem is primarily one of selection rather than of training, and 
suggest that dexterity tests are needed which can measure the ability to 
eliminate limiting motions or to merge them into more global move- 
ments Although no available dextenly tests yield scores of this type, Test 
IV of the Purdue Pegboard (sec below) provides excellent opportunity to 
observe this type of skill, and other dexterity tests give some clues 

Typical Tfsts 

The best known test of arm-and-hand dexterity is the Minnesota Man- 
ual Dexterity Test, better known as the Minnesota or Ziegler’s Rate of 
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Manipulation Test No other test of this type has been widely studied 
or used. Wnst-and -finger dexterity tests include O’Connor’s Finger and 
Tweezer Dexterity Tests and the Puidue Pegboard, the latter also a 
measure of arm-and hand dexterity Both are dealt with in this chapter. 
Other tests of this type are the Pennsylvania Bimanual Worksample (Edu- 
cational Test Bureau) and the pegboard and plier-dexterity tests of the 
United .States Employment Service These and others like them are not 
treated here, because they are newer and less well validated or not gener- 
ally available 

The Minnesota Rale of Manipulation Test (Educational Test Bureau, 

>931) 

The Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test was originally developted 
by Ziegler as the Manual Dexteiity lest, in tonneclion with a study of 
the role of manual dexterity in performance on thi Minnesota Spatial 
Relations 'I est tor this reason it was not, unfortunately, included in the 
Minnesota Mechanical Abilities Project (5H8), although several other 
tests dt signed to measure dexterity were used, it was, however, available 
m time tor inclusion m the research of the Employment Stabilization 
Restaich Institute ('■,89) It has been published in two editions, one by the 
Mechanical Engineering Department ot the University of Minnesota, the 
othei by the Educational Test Bureau The latter version differs from 
the former in the arrangement ol parts it the beginning and the end of 
the test, in the number of paits (60 vs 58), and in the colors used on the 
movable parts, as the university version was used in the extensive norma- 
tive work of the MESRI only it should be used with the employed adult 
and special occupational-group norms gathered by the Institute This fact 
appears to have hecn disregarded by the publishers of the other version, 
who give norms for 500 iimdentihed adults which seem to be those of 
the Minnesota project The Educational lest Bureau version is more 
widely used despite this fact, probably because of a more finished manu- 
facturing job which includes a tray to hold the formboard and parts, 
combined with more aggressive marketing methods Supplementary 
norms for this form of the test are available, in the literature, as will be 
seen below, but the manual has not been revised in the necessary detail 

Applicability The Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test was designed 
for use with and standardized on adults It has generally been assumed 
that It is applicable at any age level between ig and 50 (94), dexterity 
being a characteristic which matures relatively early However, the old 
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Educational Test Bureau norms show that men and women are faster 
than boys and girls, and Turkman (877) found even greater differences 
between adults and adolescents According to his data, for example, a 
raw score of 232 5 is equal to the 50th jiercentile for boys, but the 27th 
percentile for men The question is raised as to whedier these differences 
are due to the selection of the samples (clients of a guidance center may 
come for different reasons, from different backgrounds, at different ages), 
to diffci enres in the inotiv ation of the two age-groups (ihe boys may 
consider manual tasks beneath them while the adults are more realistic 
in ihcir vocational objectives), or to the role of maturation (manual 
dexterity may still be developing in the boys) The study was not so 
planned as to throw light on these various alternatives Seashore (CgCa) 
has shown that college men do substantially better than the norms Per- 
haps in the future more jicrsons planning test research will recognize 
the futility of merely compiling normative data for relatively undescribed 
groups, and so set up their research as to provide for answers to questions 
such as these As in the case of the Minnesota Clerical I est, the ap- 
plicability of this test to adolescents is still in doubt 

Content The test consists of a formboard in which are four rows of 
identical holes, with fifteen holes in each row Sixty identical discs, each 
somewhat larger than a checker, fit into these holes, the thickness of the 
discs being greater than that of the formboard so that they may be readily 
grasped while in plate The flat sides of the discs are differently painted, 
so that they contrast with the board and so that a ready check may be 
made in the Turning Test (Educational lest Bureau form only) This 
test consists of administering the test with the discs in plate, but to be 
turned over and returned to their places by the examinee, the Placing 
Test (both forms) involves moving the discs from the table-top to the 
holes in the formboard 

AdministTation and Scoring The test is administered individually, 
with the subject standing at a table of normal height The examiner 
places the board with discs on his own side of the table, leaving a little 
more room between the board and the examinee’s edge than is required 
to accommodate the board The formboard is then raised, leaving the 
discs on the table and undisturbed The formboard is then placed be- 
tween the discs and the examinee, about one inch from the edge of the 
table All this is as recommended in the manuals, administration is fur- 
ther simphhed if the psychometrist uses a light board or tray open on 
one side as a base for the formboard, sliding the latter off the base or tray 
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to place the discs and putting the base back under the fortnboard when 
placing It in front of the subject for testing This makes it possible to lift 
and remove the formboard without losing discs, and has them in place 
for the next administration The test is administered in four trials, 
requiring from six to eight minutes all told 

The scoring used in the original MESRl studies added all four trials, 
Darley (187) has shown, however, that greater reliability is achieved by 
using the first trial as practice and adding the time required in the last 
three as the score The revised Minnesota manual gives appropriate 
norms 

Variations have been tried also by Jurgensen (413) and Wilson (932) 
In the former study Jurgensen used nine methods of administration, some 
involving use of one hand, some the other, and some both (When both 
hands aie used, blocks are picked up from the same ro-w, in adjacent 
columns, except m the last, odd, column ) Although he concluded that 
his revision is more valid and more reliable, and that the piart scores 
are more independent than in the standard version, this method has not 
been widely taken up It nevertheless merits consideration, along with 
other variations, when the test is to be validated as part of an employee- 
selection program, for some variations will almost certainly be more valid 
for some jobs and less so for others, because of the operation of specific 
factors Wilson’s modification consisted of using only the lowest of three 
trials rather than the total tune, but he gives opinion rather than evi- 
dence, convenience rather than validity, as justification for the procedure 

Norms As was previously indicated, norms for the University of Min- 
nesota form are available, for the Placing Test only, for the MESRl 
standard sample of 500 adult workers, and tor about a dozen occupations 
such as butter-wrappers, food-packers, bank tellers, typists, and garage 
mechanics, represented by from 14 to 16 J persons each Although these 
small occupational groups were sufficiently large to supply answers to some 
of the questions studied at the Minnesota Institute, and are more varied 
than those upon which most aptitude tests antedating World War II were 
based, they are not satisfactory for vocational guidance or selection Data 
based on them throw a great deal of light on the nature of the traits 
tested, but it is altogether possible that norms based on larger and more 
representative groups would differ considerably from these 1 he best test- 
construction projects of the war and post-war era have lecognizcd the 
need for larger as well as more varied norm groups as these projects are 
completed and become better known the better norming of tests such as 
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this will become a necessity, from a marketing as well as from a profes- 
sional point of view It might be added, parenthetically, that this rela- 
tively new recognition of the need for large-scale occupational norms is 
virtually taking test construction out of the hands of individual psycholo- 
gists, who will still oiiginate test ideas, and is putting it in the hands of 
consulting organizations and test publishers who have the financial re- 
sources to subsidize the extensive standardization lesearch whuh must 
precede publication It will also take test publication out of the hands of 
publishers who merely print and sell tests without carrying on or sub- 
sidizing test standardization 

The Educational Test Bureau form supplies norms for both Placing 
and Turning Tests, and for three additional variations developed by 
jurgensen (413), as pointed out above, MESR.I norms which are included 
in the Bureau norms in some unspecified manner should not be used 
with this different form until evidence is produced to show ihat the 
difference m the forniboards docs not affect performance Subsequent 
studies by Teegardcn (0ii5,9iG) Tuckman (877), Jurgensen (^is), Seashore 
(696a) and Cook and Barre (170) have used this form, and make available 
other sets of norms 1 eegarden’s are perhaps the most useful, for she 
sampled a dozen jobs represented by applicants at the Canemnati Employ- 
ment Center, a white group ranging m age from 16 to zr, As they were a 
young group, then expenenee was soincwJiat IimitC'd and thtir oteupa- 
tions m many cases as yet unsettled In her first two papers (Bir,) Tee- 
garden gives norms for this group ol r,oo young men and ‘jfiii wointii taken 
as a group in the last paper (8ifi) she gives data on occupational dif- 
lerences The fields repiesciiLed include such cutty jobs as hcljjcrs in 
skilled trades, operatives ol factory machines, factory operatives (hand), 
packers and wrappers, restaurant woikers, and assemblers, inspectois, and 
testers, together with more adult ociiipalions sucli as manual iaboiers, 
truck drivers and chauffeurs, and sales clerks 1 he numbers in these oc- 
cupational groujis, as in the MESRI samples, were small, ranging from 
16 (truck loaders and helpers) to 123 (women domestics) Like the MESRI 
norms, they give cue an undcrslanding of the test and of the significance 
of arm-and-hand dexterity in various types of work (topic dealt with 
below) , but they are neither large enough nor well-enough selected to 
serve as norms in the usual sense of the word 

Tuckman's norms are for 1117 subjects aged 18 to 58, tested at the 
Jewish Vocational Service tn Cleveland This group was interested in all 
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types of work, and had varying amounts of education and mental ability, 
but as clients of a guidance and placement office they were not representa- 
tive of adults-in-general 365 were high school students, 407 adult men, 
and 345 women, and the mean age was sa The Cleveland boys’ and 
girls Placing norms were approximately the same as those provided by the 
Educational Test Bureau, but the adults were faster than the original 
norm group, on the Turning Test, all of the Cleveland gfoupis were 
faster Men excelled most in Placing 
Jurgcnsen tested 212 male paper-mill operatives aged iB to 31 These 
norms were combined with MESRI and other data in a way not indicated 
by the 1946 manual Seashore’s data are for two groups of 96 and 48 
college men 7 hey did much better than the norm group 
Cook and Bane tested 4f)H men and 2007 women applicants for manu- 
fat till mg employinciu pi oviding new norms for ifl to 25 year-olds This 
group differs Irom Teegarden’s and Turkman’s in that it was a factory 
population, at least tenipoianly, Teegarden's subjects were willing to 
accept “anything,” but some were clerical, sales, and service workers by 
background, and riickman's included many fiom the professional and 
managtiial levels, the median Otis percentile being 74 for men and 5a 
for women As might be expected under the circumstances. Cook and 
Barre's norms differ from the old, being higher Like Tuckman, they 
found that sex norms wcie needed for the Plating, but not for the Turn- 
ing lest The writer is inclined lo believe that Teegarden’s norms are 
the most helpful to the user ol the Educational Test Bureau form m 
counseling since, like the MESRI norms for the university form, they 
make possible some differential interpretation but they should not, for 
reasons given above, be used ineehanieally In selection, local norms 
should be developed, using the available orciipational norms only as 
a source of ideas as lo siuiatioiis in which the test may prove useful 

Slandardizalwn and Initial Validation The original work with the 
Miimcsota Manual Dexterity Test, apart fiom the study of its role in 
spatial visualization tests, having been earned out as part of the opera- 
tions of the Employment Stabilization Research Institute, the standard- 
ization and initial validation data have to do only with the reliability and 
occupational differentiation of the test Its reliability is taken up below 
Its ability to diffdienttate workers in various occupations was demon- 
strated by the occupational norms discussed above Highest scores were 
made by women butter packets and wrappers and by women food packers. 
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who stood at the 94th, 92nd, and 8Sth percentiles respectively, while semi- 
skilled workers in general stood at the 154th Apparently arm-and-hand 
dexterity is important especially in packing and wrapping jobs 

Bank tclleis were at the 85th peiceniile, ranking highest among clerical 
workers, with men office clerks at the 77th, which suggests that, although 
there is no correlation between manual dexterity and success in office 
work, office workers are a somewhat select group in dexterity Since the 
164 women office clerks were only at die Goth percentile when compared 
to general adults, and since the male office clerks were only 66 in number, 
this may be partly a result ol sampling It is probably wise to suspend 
judgment concerning the impoitancc of manual dexterity in clerical 
work, operating on the conclusion that the critical minimum is rather 
low. a conclusion which is in accord at least with the data concerning 
women clerks 

Finally, it should be noted that the skilled groups tested in the Minne- 
sota project did not tlifler greatly from the mean of the general adult 
population Skilled workers 111 general averaged at the Goth jicrccntile, 
while garage mechanics, to rue a specific example, were at the sCjih when 
compared to employed adults This bears out the statement made at the 
beginning of this chapter, to the effect that skilled workers depend not 
on their manual skill, but on other aptitudes and upon technical knowl- 
edge 

Reliability Darley reported that ihe reliability of the Placing Test 
was above go for the standard sample (187) Turkman also used the odd- 
even method (878), repotting corrected reliabilities of more than go for 
his samples He obtained retest reliability coefficients which were slightly 
lower, probably because of practice effect In this connection, he confirmed 
Barley's finding that it is best to use the first trial for practice, the mean 
score for the first trial was at the ijznd percentile, while that for the jth 
trial was at the 7gth, a substantial improvement Jurgensen (413) found 
reliabilities of 87 and 91 for ziz adult men 

Validity The first step to be taken in ascertaining the validity of the 
Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test would seem to be to determine how 
independent the two parts are This was done by Blum (106), Jacobsen 
(396). Jurgensen (413), Seashore (696a), Tecgarden (815) and Tuckman 
(878) The first obtained a correlation of 55 based on 120 women packers 
and wrapjxirs, which compares very favorably with that of 57 reported in 
the test manual Jacobsen’s intercorrelation was only 27, for 90 aircraft 
industry tiainccs Juigenscn’s intercorrelation was 52 for 212 adult male 
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paper-mill operatives Seashore reported correlations of 46 and 58 for two 
samples of college men Tuckman’s figures were higher, being 60 for 345 
women and 66 for 407 men Teegarden’s were still higher, at 65 for 
171 women and 73 for 230 men Presumably the true correlation is about 
60 for women, and somewhat higher for men (only Jacobsen’s study is out 
of line), indicating that the two tests are measuring the same basic apti- 
tude manifesting itself in two slightly different ways, or that they have an 
important factor in common but one or more others peculiar to one and 
not to the other The factor analysis study carried out by the United 
States Employment Service (735). icferred to early in this chapter, showed 
that the former hypothesis is correct, and that the Placing and Turning 
Tests have practically identical factor composition, they are almost pure 
tests of arm and-hand dcvterity 

The Manual Dexterity Test has been correlated willi tests of intelli- 
gence by Tuckman (87H), Jacobsen (396), and Super (unpublished study), 
Turkman administered the ACE Psvthological Examination to high 
school students and adults, finding correlations of 18 and 17 for Placing, 
and 29 and 2O for Turning Job analysts ol ihe tests suggests that the 
closer relationship betivecri Turning and intelligence may be due to the 
slightly mote complex manual task in that test which lequires bimanual 
co-ordination of a rudimentary sort But Jacobsen lound correlations of 
16 and 12, using go adult subjects Administei mg tlie Otis S A Test to 
100 NYA youth, (he writer obtained a correlation of 1 1 with the Placing 
Test In any case, the role of intelligence is negligible 

T he similarity of fine-manual to gross-manual dexterity was ascertained 
by Roberts (633), Jacobsen (396) and by Blum and Candee (103) Roberts 
(633) found correlations of 46 and 40 between Placing and Turning, on 
the one hand, and his Pennsylvania Bimanual Woiksample (Assembly) 
Test, a nut-and-bolt assembly task somewhat finer than the Minnesota 
Test but grosser in its requirements than the O'Connor Tests (N = 473) 
Jacobsen tested 90 wartime aircraft industry trainees, and found correla- 
tions of 20 and 06 between O'Connor Finger Dexterity and Placing and 
Turning Tests, of 26 and 20 between Tweeter Dexterity and the two 
Minnesota subtests Only the highest of these correlations was statistically 
significant Blum and Candee tested 130 women packers and wrappers 
in a department store with the O’Connor Finger Dexterity Test, finding 
correlations of 42 and 335 with Placing and Turning Tests The correla- 
tions were reliable With only two studies available, one with negative 
findings and one with positive, we are faced with a dilemma But poor 
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testing conditions and other defects of procedure are more likely to pro- 
duce negative findings than positive, and the negative study was the work 
of a beginner while the positive was that of two experienced investigators 
It therefore seems necessary tentatively to conclude that there is some 
relationship between aim-and-hand dexterity on the one hand, and wrist- 
and-finger dexterity on the other That the relationship is not high is 
indicated not only by these data, but also by the USES factor analysis 
(735) which isolated two relatively independent manual factors one 
gross and one fine 

1 he role of arm-and hand dexterity in tests of mechanical comprehen- 
sion was studied by Jacobsen (396) and Supei (unpublished study) The 
latter found a correlation of only 05 between Minnesota Mechanical 
Assembly Test scores and the Placing Test, the subjects being 100 boys 
and girls aged 16 to 2 j employed on NYA projects This is noteworthy, 
as the Assembly test involves the jmtting together of a variety of mechan- 
ical objects such as a sjiark plug, a mechanical bottle-stopjier, and an 
old-fashioncd lock It is conlirmcd by llaircH's (v)f>) factor analysis of the 
Minnesota Mechanical and oilier tests, which showed no manual dexteiity 
factor in the Minnesota Mechanical Assembly Test Jacobsen found 
conelations of 21 and 14 between Placing and Turning, on the one 
hand, and the Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Test on the other 
The latter is a pajier-and-pencil test measuring a somewhat higher order 
of mechanical comjirehension than the assembly test, that it has no 
significant relationship to manual dexterity is therefoie not surjinsing 

Tests of spatial visualization have been correlated with ihc Minnesota 
Rate of Manipulation 1 est by Jacobsen (396), Tccgardcn (815) and Super 
(unpublished study) The Minnesota Paper Form Board had correlations 
of 06 and 00 with Placing and Turning in Jacobsen’s study, as compared 
with one of 23 with the Placing Test in the writer’s investigation The 
writer found a correlation of 05 between the Minnesota Spatial Relations 
Test and the Placing Test, a relationship which he has never seen re- 
ported in the literature although it was to compute it that Ziegler con- 
structed the latter test Jacobsen supplied the correlation between the 
Crawford Spatial Relations Test and the Placing and Turning Tests 19 
and 11 As none of the above relationships were statistically significant 
It IS clear that manual dexterity and spatial visualization tests are inde- 
pendent 

Ratings on success in tiaining were used as a criterion in only one 
published study with the Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test This was 
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Jacobsen's investigation of the relationship between success iti training 
in aircraft mechanics and scores on various aptitude tests (596) These 
war-industry trainees were rated by their instructors after the first two 
weeks of training, and periodically each month thereafter for the two 
or three months of training Ratings were for seven traits such as learning, 
speed and co-ordination, workmanship, and personal fitness for the 
occupation, rated on a five-point scale As the specific traits had correla- 
tions with total fitness ratings which ranged from 84 to 97 the latter 
only were used as a criterion, all fitness ratings for a given individual were 
combined, apparently no attempt was made to ascertain the reliability of 
the ratings, although the data would have permitted it Correlations 
ranged from — 03 to 17, none of them being reliable Either gross manual 
dexterity as manifested in aircraft engine, aero repair, machine shop, and 
other similar courses has no bearing on instructors’ evaluations of 
mechanical promise, even though they rated the subjects for speed and 
co-ordination, or the Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test does not meas- 
ure the type of manual dexterity sought by instructors As will be seen 
later, fine-manual dexterity as measured by the O'Connor tests had un- 
reliable and low correlations with these same ratings, the only tests 
which give reliable predictions of instructors’ ratings m these courses 
being mechanical comprehension, arithmetic, and intelligence tests, in 
that order 

Svtress on the job has been studied with electrical worksamples, pro- 
duction in department-store packing and wrapping, supervisors’ ratings 
of elficiency on these same jobs, ratings of efficiency in pharmaceutical 
inspecting and packing, and ratings of success in ordnance factory and 
paper-mill employees 

I he electrical worksample developed by O'Rourke (connecting a push- 
button, bell, and dry-cell) was used with 49 boys and 37 girls aged about 
10, employed on NYA projects, liy Steel, llaliiisky, and Long (751) Tests 
were administered to one-half of the siibjeits before the projects were 
initiated and to the others after the worksample The worksample was 
earned out individually in order to permit careful obseivation by the 
examiners, who recorded care in the use of directions, facility in handling 
tools and materials, initial adjustment to the task, and reaction to diffi- 
culties Brief interviews were held after the project in order to elicit 
further reactions, but only the time score on the worksample was used 
in the correlations Neither of these was statistically significant for boys 
(— 02 and 10 lor Placing and I urning), but both were for girls ( 50 and 
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35) Other data throw light on the reasons for these discrepancies The 
boys took significantly less time to complete the worksample than the 
girls, although this was not true of the tests, the boys had had more 
experience with electrical equipment and tools Apparently it was amount 
of experience with electrical equipment which determined the boys’ time 
scores, rather than gross-manual dexterity or any of the abilities measured 
by the other tests (fine-manual dexterity, spatial visualization, and 
vocabulary), but unfortunately no test of electrical information was 
used to provide a quantitative check on this explanation The girls, on 
the other hand, had had so little experience with such equipment that 
vocabulary (ability to understand and follow the directions), spatial 
visualization, and both types of manual dexterity determined the amount 
of time they required to complete the task Mechanical comprehension, 
had It been tested, might also have played a part in the case of the girls, 
since the other relevant aptitudes were important to their success These 
conclusions suggest that manual dexterity and other aptitude tests are 
most likely to be valuable when selecting inexperienced workers for 
semiskilled jobs, or for counseling inexperienced persons, whereas care- 
ful evaluations of experience are likely to be more valuable with those 
who have had relevant experience This conclusion applies only to 
initial ]ol) adjustments in semiskilled work, however, for that is what 
the worksample tested, as Hlum and Candee’s study of packers and 
wrappers (106) showed, skills that are important in initial adjustment 
sometimes play no part in long-term success, other aptitudes emerging as 
the important ones after some experience has been acquired 

In their first study of department store packers and wrappers Blum and 
Candee (105) tested g8 permanent employees of one department store, 
together with 52 emjiloyment-service applicants subsequently employed 
by the store for whom criterion data became available The criteria 
used were production records and supervisors’ ratings For the former, 
the average daily number of packages wrapped during the month of 
December, when employees work most nearly at their capacity, was 
used, Its split-half reliability was 88 The supervisors’ ratings were 
those routinely made on a four-point scale, and consisted of an overall 
efficiency rating phrased in terms of recommended continued employ- 
ment and seasonal rehiring No data are presented concerning the 
reliability of the ratings, which included none in the "inefficient" or 
lowest category 

The correlations between production records and Placing and Turn- 
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mg Tests were 35 and s’j for seasonal employees, and ai and oC for 
permanent employees Evidently arm and-hand dexterity plays some 
part in initial job adjustment in packing, but the skill requirements are 
actually low enough so that expierience erases the effect of differences in 
aptitude When supervisors’ ratings were used as a criterion no sigmhcant 
differences were found between superior and inferior seasonal nor be- 
tween superior and inferior permanent employees, although the perma- 
nent employees were rated superior to the seasonal employees and made 
higher test scores As the seasonal employees were considered especially 
good that year, although not actually superior to the general population, 
Blum and Candee concluded that experience must affect test perform- 
ance While this is perhaps true, it cannot be considered as having been 
proved, for there was no pre-employment testing of the experienced 
group and no post-employment testing of the inexperienced group, the 
higher scores of the experienced group may hare been due to self- 
selection, through the quitting of satisfactory experienced workers who 
found that relative lack of manual dexterity required them to put 
forth a disproportionate and unsatisfactory amount of effort in order to 
keep up 

In their second study (106), Blum and Candee tested comparable 
groups in another department store, and used similar criteria, but the 
Turning Test was omitted Again there was a moderate but significant 
relationship between arm-and-hand dexterity and production in the rase 
of packers who handle large items (37), but not in the case of wrappers 
who handle small items and make change Again there was no relation- 
ship between test scores and supervisors’ ratings of permanent employees, 
but seasonal employees given the highest ratings tended to make slightly 
higher test scores than those given lower ratings The general conclusion 
IS the same as for the first study arm-and-hand dexterity plays a part in 
the initial job adjustment of packers, whose movements are gross in 
nature, but practice minimizes its effcTcts, in the case of wrappers, whose 
work involves somewhat finer but still gross movements, arm-and-hand 
dexterity as measured by the Minnesota test played no part Neither 
did finger dexterity as measured by O’Connor’s test, perhaps a new test 
of an intermediate degree of fineness, involving wrist-and-finger move- 
ments with objects 'the sue of the Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test’s 
discs, would have produced positive results 

Another study of the same type was made by Ghiselh (z88) with 42 
seasonal wrappers who were rated for both quality and quantity of 
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output The ratings were combined, and proved to have no significant 
relationship to Placing and Turning Test scores (— lo and — os) Data 
for finger dexterity were approximately the same Ghiselli (z86) also 
worked with pharmaceutical inspector-packers, whose tasks consisted of 
filling, stoppering, examining, labeling, cartoning, and packaging con- 
tainers of fluids, powders, and pastes Job analysis suggested that arm- 
and-hand dexterity and eyc-liand co-ordination should be among the 
important chaiactenstics in performing the work The Minnesota 
Rate of Manipulation Test was therefore among those included in the 
battery Pioduction being difficult to measure because of variations in the 
nature of the work, a rating scale was devised to measure the traits sug- 
gested by the job analysis, and the forewoman in charge of the work 
rated each of the xG go Is In addition, the supervisor of the finishing 
room rated each on overall value to the organization Reliability of the 
ratings was checked by correlating the composite forewoman's ratings 
with the supervisor’s overall rating the coefficient was 72 The two 
ratings were therefore combined to seivc as tiitcrion The correlations 
between criterion and Plating and 1 urning J tsts were — 24 and — 40 
(negative because the scores arc in terms of seconds used to perform the 
task) Of the othei factors measured sjiatial visualization was the most 
important, more so than manual dexterity, clerical jierception was im- 
portant, but less so than manual dextertty, and some of the spatial and 
eye-hand co-ordination parts of the MacQuame were also valid Ghiselli s 
preliminary job analysis tlierefoie pioved lo be a sound one It is in- 
teresting that the specific factors in the Turning Test made it more valid 
than the Placing, even though they measure ilit same basic factor further 
evidence of the desirability ol using lusiom-built test batteries, and even 
custom-built tests, foi selection purposes 

It is also noteworthy that, although the manual operations in the 
pharmaceutical job appear to have been more like those of the wrappers 
than those of the jiackcrs in Rlum and Candee’s studies, the dexterity 
test had less validity lor wrapper selection than for packer selection, and 
less for jiackers than lor pharmaceutical insjaector-packcrs In Blum and 
Candee’s studies manual dexterity had some predictive value for initial 
job adjustment, but no validity for expeiieiiced workers, while in 
Ghiselli’s pharmaceutical study no distinction on the basis of experience 
was made Herein jierhaps lies the explanation of the apparent dis- 
crepancy Ghiselli’s group is not described in terms of specific experience, 
but the general stalement is made that both the rate of turnover in the 
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department and company morale were high If the group contained as 
great a range of experience as these facts suggest, and if manual dexterity 
IS a selective factor on the job, then the range of manual dexterity was 
probably greater in Ghiselli’s sample than in Blum and Candee’s (the 
published data do not permit comparisons) A difference in aptitude 
sampling such as this would result in a higher correlation coefficient for 
Ghiselli’s study, even though the role of manual dexterity were really 
identical in the two occupations The final judgment would seem to be 
that Blum and Candee's conclusions are corieci, but that the role of 
manual dexterity is somewhat greater than ihey found it to be 

A final study of the role of manual dexterity m packing jobs is that 
carried out by the United .States Employment Service and cited by Stead 
and ,Shartle (750 aiy-aay) They administered the Minnesota test to 4g 
can packers, 30 merchandise packers, and ji inspector-wrappers (the 
jobs are not fuither described) A production cri tenon was used for the 
first two jobs average number of cans jiarked per hour, and ratio of 
time estimated as needed to complete a unit of work by time-and-motion 
study men to time actually used to complete the unit, a rating was used 
lor the last-named job The correlations for the Placing Test were 35, 
14, and — og, for the Turning 1 est, 22. 11, and oi respectively Only 
for the can packeis arc the corielations high enough to be significant, 
and the relationship is the opposite of that anticipated (true also for 
finger dexterity) the slower or less dextrous tended 10 have the greater 
output For the inspector-packci s, whom Ghiselh had considered most 
likely to resemble his group, no relaiionshiji was found The merchandise 
packers closely resembled Blum and Candee’s department store packers 
in operations performed the correlations are lower in this study than 
in theirs Failing more detaded data on the USES study, reconciliation 
of its findings with the others seems impossible if enough facts were 
available, good reasons for the discrepancy would no doubt be found 
Perhaps the USE.S study merely reversed signs It therefore seems wise to 
abide by the conclusions drawn from the studies which have been re- 
ported in more detail The USES study also included pull-socket as- 
semblers, pul-in-coil girls, and cafeteria counter and flooi girls, for none 
of whom the test had validity (r's = — 1510 iq) 

A different type' of occupationaf group was studied by McMurry and 
Johnson (500), who administeied the Minnesota dexterity test to 76B 
women being hired by an ordnance factory Scores were validated against 
ratings of 587 who remained long enough to be rated The reliability of 
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the ratings was apparently not checked Distribution among jobs is 
illustrated by the fact that there were gy welders, 140 assembly workers, 
and 35 inspectors No validities were reported, however, for the Rate of 
Manipulation Test 

The paper-mill employees studied by Jurgensen (413) were men hired 
as converting-machine operators, whose work consisted mostly of remov- 
ing a specified number of tissue-paper sheets from the machine, raising 
the top sheet to insert advertising material, and placing the package of 
sheets on a conveyor All 60 were right-handed high school graduates 
between the ages of 18 and 31 The criterion was a combination of three 
supervisors' ratings, the reliability of which was 75 Placing and Turn- 
ing Tests were both administered, plus some variations which included 
planng and turning with both hands simultaneously Validity coefficients 
were Placing 323, Turning 4155, Right-Hand Placing Turning 57. 
Simultaneous Placing-Turning 33 These findings indicate not only that 
the Minnesota test has predictive value for this type of semiskilled factory 
work, but also that motion study can be I’aluable in suggesting variations 
in the test which increase its validity for specific operations It is regret- 
table that Jurgensen did not also utilize an output criterion, the greater 
objectivity of which (if not affected by slow-down, poor morale, etc) 
would provide a better index 

Occupational difjerentiation by means of the Minnesota Rate of Manip- 
ulation Test has been checked by a number of investigators and for a 
variety of jobs Blum and Candee (106) found that satisfactory experi- 
enced department store packers and wrappers made better scores than 
the general population on the Placing Test but the seasonal workers 
who were considered an exceptionally good group did not Ghiselli 
(a8b) reported that pharmaceutical inspector-packers stood at the g6th 
jierceniile on the Placing and at the gist on the Turning Tests when 
compared to the general population In the USES study (750) pull-socket 
assemblers, put-in-coil girls, and can packers exceeded the yijth percentile 
of the general adult population in Placing, in Turning the merchandise 
packers displaced the can packers Merchandise packers, cafeteria counter 
and floor girls, and inspector-wrappers were in the normal range m 
Placing, with can packers taking the place of the merchandise packers 
in Turning Teegntden provided data lor groups ol Irom a6 to 
semiskilled workers in a study previously cited Of these occupational 
groups only the assemblers, inspectors, and testers stood at about the 
third quartile, with noraen packers and wrappers slightly below it, on 
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both Placing and Turning Tests, male packers and wrappers, heljjers 
in skilled trades, factory hand operatives, machine operators, and women 
clerks were about one sigma above the adult mean in Placing, the 
women machine operators and packers and wrappers being there also in 
Turning, truck drivers and chauffeurs, truck loaders and helpers, male 
sales clerks, restaurant workers, domestic workers, and manual laborers 
all being in the normal range It has already been noted that in the 
MESRI studies butter and food packers and wrappers, bank tellers, and 
male office clerks ranked higher than the third quartilc on the Placing 
Test, while women office clerks, minor bank officials, minor executives, 
semiskilled workers, stenographers, typists, and garage mechanics, were 
in the average range From these findings it seems legitimate to conclude 
that arm and-hand dexteiity as measured by the Minnesota test is im- 
portant in packing, wrapping and inspection jobs and in gross-manual 
assembly and machine-opei atton jobs, the predictive value of the test 
depends somewhat, however, upon the specific factors in the job and the 
degree to which they also ate tapped by the test For this reason some- 
times the Placing 'I cst, sometimes the Titnnng Test, and sometimes other 
variations such as those tried by jurgenstn (113) witli the Minnesota 
materials and by others with custom-built pegboaids, will have the most 
predictive value and so be most helpful in selection or counseling 

Job satisfaction , m the case of the Minnesota Manual Dexterity Test 
as in that of the Minnesota Clerical Test, has appaiently not been a 
subject of investigation 

l/ie of tJie Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Tcsi The Minnesota 
Manual Dexterity or Rate of Manipulation 'f est has been found to be use- 
ful pnmatily in connection with semiskilled onujiations in which skill in 
arm-and-hand movements seems, in job analvscs, to be important It has 
not been found valuable in skilled trades, 111 which understanding of the 
jirocesses involved is more important than imliviihral differences in the 
manual dexterity with which they are executed, Even m the grosser 
manual jobs such as packing and the assembly of lai ge parts, differences 
in skill which are found to exist beloie einplovment play a part primarily 
in initial adjustments to the work rather than in long-term adjustments, 
practice in the specific job ojierdiions appeals to reduce the effect of pre- 
employment diffetences to the zero point It may be that these differences 
play a part at this stage wliicii cuiicnt siiic/ics have not brought out, by 
making the maintenance ol adequate production so easy as to render the 
work satisfying, or such a >tiain lhat it becomes subtly unbearable and 
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makes the worker quit or continue in a state of undiagnosed dissatiafac- 
tion In the light of present knowledge, however, this test seems likely to 
be useful in counseling inexperienced persons concerning the choice of 
packing and assembly jobs It is even more likely to find use in selection, 
when quick adjustment to routine work is desired, than in counseling 

In selection programs local norms should be used, and in the initial 
studies of the test with a given job in a given plant variations in the 
technique of the test-task should be tried The test then taps specific 
factors in the job along with the basic or group factor which should be 
its principal source of validity The nature of these variations is sug- 
gested by job analysis The validity of the test is increased by this 
method, for the initial job-adjustment period, its long-term adjustment 
validity may be decreased by the emphasis on developed rather than on 
latent skills, but ai ihis stage of our knowledge that is only a subject for 
sjaeculation and investigation 

It IS doubtful wlieiher this type of test has any place as a directional 
instrument in a school counseling program If experience erases the 
effects of normal individual differences in this type of dexterity, then 
It is the function of education to provide such experience in appropriate 
cases (those of persons vs ho may enter such work, as suggested by intelli- 
gence, interest, and socio-economic status) The test will not be useful 
in providing data for the making of decisions concerning the choice of 
semiskilled occupations It may, on the other hand, give some insight 
into the assets and liabilities with which a student enters upon new 
experiences 

In employment counseling, whether at the end of an educational pro- 
gram, in an adult guidance center, or in an employment service, the test 
should be of more value, for the question of initial job adjustments of 
workers inexperienced in jobs icqiiiiing arm and-hand dexterity is both 
more common and one on which the Minnesota Lest throws some light 
Jiince the occupational norms are based on small groups they must be 
selected with a full understanding of the particular sample and employed 
tentatively, but some facts cautiously used are better than none at all 
when decisions have to be made When the University of Minnesota’s 
form 15 used, the MESRI norms are still the best, when the Educational 
Tesi Bureau’s lorm is used, then Teegarden’s data will probably be 
found most helpful In either case tlie norms should be thought of as 
nieiely suggestive 
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Finally, it is pertinent to ask whether both Placing and Turning Tests 
should be used, or only one of them, and if the latter, which one In a 
specialized battery for semiskilled jobs both should be used, because of 
the higher correlation of the Placing Test with some gross-movement 
jobs such as department-store packing, and of the superior validity of 
the Turning Test for some finer-movement jobs such as jiackaging drugs 
In more comprehensive test batteries, in which there is not sufficient 
testing time for the refined investigation of each area, the fact that the 
factor composition of the two tests is identical means that one of the 
tests should be sufficient for survey or screening purposes In such situa- 
tions the test to be used should depend upon which is likely to be more 
closely related to jobs the examinee may consider or be considered for, 
in the absence^! data for the making of such judgments, the Placing Test 
can probaHly best be used, together with a wnst-and-finger dexterity test 
to tap Jne other extreme of fineness 

O'Connor Finger and 7 werzrt Dexterity Tests (Cl H Stoelting and 
, igaB) 

The O'Connor Finger and Tweezer Dexterity Tests were developed in 
the middle igzo's while O'Connor was employed in the West Lynn works 
of the General Electric Company (374) He was concerned with the 
selection of women for elcctric-mcter and instrument assembly work, 
and dt vised these tests for that purpose Similar tests had previously been 
described by Whitman (923), who used them with children They have 
since been tried out on various types of workers, particularly in the 
Minnesota Fmployment Stabilization Research Institute 

Applicability The tests were designed for use with adults and with 
older adolescents of post-high school age. they were standardized on such 
groups, and restandaidized on similar groups by the MESRI project 
They aie widely administered to adolescents, but this writer has seen 
no studies of their applicability to these younger groups The fact that 
physical maturity comes somewhat earlier than mental has seemed to 
warrant the use of this dexterity test from age 13 or 14 on (94), but it 
has not actually been demonstrated that this specific type of dexterity 
matures early We have seen that the assumption of early maturation 
proved misleading in the case of the Minnesota clerical and manual 
dexterity tests it may be equally misleading in the case of this instru- 
ment In the absence of data on this question, one should proceed cau- 
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Uou^ly with the use of the O'Connor tests with high school boys and 
girls but there is probably not much danger of being misled as a result 
of age-changes after the last two years of high school 

Candee and rilum (133) have reported that age in adulthood and work 
experience have no effect on the scores of the O'Connor tests 

Content The Finger Dexterity Test consists of a shallow tray beside 
a metal plate in which there arc 100 holes arranged in ten rows of ten 
holes each (the only readily available form, Stoelting’s, is made of dif- 
(Jgf^nt materials) Each hole is large enough to hold three metal pins one 
■ nrh long and oy mthes in diameter, the holes are spaced one-half inch 
apart The I ^e/er'llex ten ty Test is sometimes the opposite side of the 
boards used for the Finger Dexleriiy Test, again the metal plate has 100 
holes in it, but these are only slightly larger than the pins, allowing one 
to be placed in each hole A pair of 00 gauge tweezers are used in this 
test to pick up the pins 

idministmtion and Scoring The Dexterity Test is administered with 
the subject stated at a table of standard height (30 inches), with the pin- 
board about a loot from the edge ot the tabic, the tray on the side of the 
favoicd hand, jilaced at an angle ot about 90 degrees to the subject The 
directions are clc ir except loi one point The (I’Connor tests are incor- 
rectly given by many jisychomctrists because they do not read the in- 
structions carefully enough to realize that it a riglit-hancled subject were 
to start in the top left comer and fill the holts toward himself he would 
fill columns, winch go 7 >e 7 tically, uj>and-down, rather than rows The 
examinee should actually begin at the lar corner (toji-left for a right- 
handed jiersoii) and fill the holes of the top row across to the other 
(top-righi Inr a right-handed jicrson) corner, then begin to fill the holes 
in the second low in ihe same niaiiner as the first, then the holes of the 
third row, etc 

In the Finger Dexterity Test the subject picks up ^^re^pins with his 
preferred hand and places them in each hole, in the Tweezer Dexterity 
7 est he picks up one pin at a time and places it in its hole The score is 
normally on the basis of tune, with a small correction of the second half 
for jnactice on the first half, some recent studies, including those of the 
USES, use siinjilv the total time required, which is probably sufficiently 
refined for practical purposes The time required varies from B to 15 
minutes lor the Finger Dexterity Test, and up to about 10 minutes for 
the 7 weezer Test Accurate timing is important and requires either a 
stop watch or a watch with a sweep-second hand 
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Norms Although O’Connor preaeniecl adult norms in his original 
report of his work (374), the most representative and generally used 
norms are those of the Minnesota Employment Stabilization Research 
Institute (306) These are for the standard sample of 500 employed 
adults, supplemented by aveiages for small groups of persons m a variety 
of occupations, most of which are unfortunately not the types for which 
these tests can be expected to be useful Means and sigmas are available 
for more pertinent occupations in other studies (103,750) discussed 
below, but unfortunately the scores in these are given in terms of total 
number of seconds used rather than in terms of O’Connor's correction 
Perhaps in due course the work of the USES will make it advisable to 
use the total time score and their norms, in the me,intime, the corrected 
score and the MLSRl norms are best As no published manual is avail- 
able, the Minnesota norms are reproduced in Table 14 


Tadli- 14 

NORMS FOR THF o’CONNOR HN( ER SNIS TV I-F/EH DLXItRITY 
TESTS, MESRI STANDARD SAMFIE EMFLOSLD ADUCTS 


Raw Score 

Men 

Raw Score 

fl omen 



FD 

'/ D 

/' D 

7 D 

Standard Score 

Percfntile 

I S3 

— 

1 6b 

— 

8 0 

90 9 

>94 


175 

249 

7 5 

99 4 

307 

271 

186 

26) 

7 I’ 

97 7 

33 1 

sRg 

'97 

279 

6 3 

93 3 

338 

309 

311 

2 Q 7 

6 0 

B4 I 

257 

J 3 J 

32b 

3.8 

5 5 

69 1 

380 

360 

244 

342 

5 0 

50 0 

307 

393 

265 

169 

45 

30 9 

340 

432 

2go 

40] 

4 D 

*5 9 

3B2 

479 

3*0 

440 

3 5 

6 7 

434 

539 

356 

4B7 

3 0 

2 3 

503 

615 

402 

544 

2 5 

6 

598 

— 

462 

— 

a 0 

*4 


Means for occupational groups whuli might be expected to make high 
scores on these tests, together with those of certain others included for 
sake of contrast, are given in Tabic 15 and can serve as a suggestive 
guide in the use of O’Connor test results 

It should be noted that women tend to do better than men on this 
as on other types of dexterity tests, and that the only occupations for 
which these tests hive been shown to have any clear-cut value are women 
instrument assemblers, bank tellers, office workers, manual-training 
teachers, and draftsmen, as will be brought out below, these data help 
one to understand the test, but they are hardly enough to serve as norms 
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Table 15 

AVERAGE FINGER AND TWEEZER DEXTERHV SCORES OF 
SELECTED OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 





FD 

FD 

TD 

TD 




Mean 

Md 

Mean 

Md 

JVo 

Sex 

Occupation 

Score 

Centile 

Score 

Centile 

17 

M 

Bank Tellers 

243 

Bo 

325 

76 

113 

M 

Office Clerks 

255 

7° 

3=3 

76 

170 

M 

Manual Training Teachcra 

238 

67 

327 

74 

31 

M 

Draftsmen 

2 59 

bg 

335 

70 

61 

M 

Ornamental Iron Workers 

271 

57 

341 

65 

1 D 2 

M 

Garage Mechanics 

279 

5' 

352 

56 

31 

M 

Machine Operators 

33' 

iB 

385 

34 

93 B 

M 

Casual Laborers 

3B5 

7 

57" 5 


* 

r 

Instrument Assemblers 

aiq 

76 

> 

• 

iBo 

F 

Stenographers-Typista 

230 

65 

333 

57 

ai 

F 

Officc-Mach Operators 

231 

64 

* 

* 

'5 

F 

Food Packers 

23‘) 

59 

345 

48 

'9 

F 

Butter Packers 

246 

47 

340 

50 

3'7 

F 

Graduate Nurses 

252 

42 

334 

55 


Data not available 


Standardization and Initial Validation O’Connor standardized the 
test on 2000 women apjjlitaiits foi ladorv employment and an equal 
number of men in the Crenerat Llcctnc plant at West Lynn, Massachu- 
setts The Fiiiffer Dexterity Test was adniinistcicd a nuinlier of times to 
the same workers, with die finding that the second trial was somewhat 
better than the first, and the fifth trial showed little further improvement 
over the fourth Retest reliability for the first and second trials w'as 60 
on the Finger Dexterity Test, considerably lowei than those olitained by 
others The oiiginal validation of this test was on a group of 3(1 women 
applicants who were tested when interviewed for employment and hired 
for assembly woik Hines and O’Connor (37-1) reported that 36 percent 
of those in the lowest tpiarter left the company before 8 months had 
elapsed, as compared with only 6 percent of those m the top quarter, 
this seems impressive until it is realized that 36 percent of one-quarter 
of 36 (the total number of cases) is slightly more than onc-third of g, 
that is, three-and-a-fraction persons, and that 6 percent of one-quarter 
of 36 is approximately of 9, or a little more than one-half of one 
pel son Just how three-and-a-fraction jjersons, and a little more than 
one-half a person, can fail is something that even some eminent test- 
construction specialists have failed to ask (590 237) The report does not 
exactly strengthen one’s confidence in the original work with the test. 
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however ingenious the test idea No data were published by O’Connor 
dealing in specific detail with the Tweezer Dexterity Test 
Reliability As we have seen, Hines and O'Connor (374) originally 
reported the retest reliability of the Finger Dexterity Test as ,60 Dlum 
(103) retested 64 employment applicants, obtaining a much higher 
coefficient of Bg, he also reported an uncorrected split-half reliability 
of 77, Split-half reliabilities for the same lest have been leported by 
Darley (1B7) these are (corrected) 93 and go for samples of 475 men 
and 215 women Apparently the test is reliable even according to the 
retest method No reliability data have been located for the Tweezer 
Dexterity Test, the above investigators having made the seemingly war- 
ranted assumption that the two tests cannot differ much in this respect 
Validity Because of their early publication the O’Connor dexterity 
tests have been used in a number of studies Even though many of these 
had only an indirect or very partial interest in the nature and validity 
of the test, they do, taken as a whole, throw considerable light on its 
validity 

Correlations with other tests have been computed for the usual variety 
of measures The Finger and Tweezer Dexterity Tests have been found 
to have intcrcorrelations of 17 by Jacobsen (396) with go war-industry 
trainees as subjects, iq by Blum (103) who tested 1 19 women factory- 
employment applicants, 47 by Thompson (824) with 35 dental freshmen, 
33 by the Minnesota project (187) with a hctei ogeneous group of 
women and 56 for a similar group of men, and 57 by Hams (341) with 
a group of 6C dental students 59 of whom completed the four year 
course As Blum’s and Jacobsen’s results are based on factory workers, 
the others’ on jirofcssional or mixed groups, it is probably safe to con- 
clude that the correlation is approximately 50 in heterogeneous groups 
and less than 20 in homogeneous groups 

Correlations between O'Connor dexterity tests and intelligence tests 
have been reported by Harris (341) for dental students, using the Otis 
SA Test The coefficients are —01 and 015 

The relationship with arm and-hand dexterity is perhaps of most 
interest Finger Dexterity was found to correlate to the extent of zi 
and 42 with the Minnesota Placing Test by Jacobsen (396) and by 
Blum and Candefe oC and 335 with the Turning Test For 

Tweezer Dexterity correlations of 26 and 20 with Placing and Turning 
Tests were reported by Jacobsen (396) With one exception, Jacobsen’s 
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correlations are not high enough to be significant, while Blum and 
Candee’s are As was brought out in the discussion of arm-and-hand 
dexterity, it seems likely that the latter’s results should be accepted until 
more conclusive studies are made The two types of dexterity should be 
thought of as related but distinct aptitudes 

Correlations with tests of spatial visualization are more numerous, 
Andrew (31) reported correlations of 38 and 31 between the Minnesota 
Spatial Relations Test and the Finger and Twee/er Dexterity Tests, 
based on aoo women clerical workers For the Revised Minnesota Paper 
Form Board Jacobsen (396) and Thompson (834) repiorted correlations 
of less than 15 with war-industry trainees and dental students Jacobsen 
also found no significant relationships with the Crawford Spatial Rela- 
tions Test ( 33 and 11), in a more heterogeneous group they might be 
higher Harris (311) reported corielations of — 03 and 15 with the 
Wiggly Block Evidently ability to visualize space relations plays no part 
in wrist-and-fingcr dexterity 

Wrisl-and finger dexterity has urely been correlated with mechanical 
compiehcnsion, probably because of the anticipated low relationship 
Jacobsen (Hyfi) tonfirnicd exjiertations with coefficients of — 08 and 14 
with the Bennett Mechanical Comprehension lest 

Success in tianiiiifc has been investigated for an electrical worksample, 
aircraft mechanics, powcr-scwing-machinc operation, machine-tool oper- 
ation, fine aits, and dentistry 

The study of the ehcliical worksample (751) has already been de- 
scribed in connection with the Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test In 
It the linger Dexterity lest had validities of oB for boys and 315 for 
girls, w'hilc those loi the Tweezer Dexterity Test were 18 and 43 (other 
data show that the signs should be negative, being for time scores) As 
has already been seen, there is reason for believing that the boys' work- 
sample sLoies wcic a reflection of degrees of experience while the girls’ 
were the result of diHeienrcs in aptitudes, and that in such work wrist- 
and-finger dextciity is likely to play a pait only in the initial adjust- 
ments of novices or in output differences in equally experienced workers 

The investigation of factors in success in aiiciaft mechanic training 
was also discussed in the section on the Minnesota Rate of Manipulation 
Test Jacobsen (39G) found only tw'o significant relationships between 
O Connor dexterity tests and instructors’ ratings of fitness for the occupa- 
tion these were between Finger Dexterity and ratings in aircraft elec- 
tricity (31) and Tweezer Dexterity and ratings in aircraft instruments 
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( gs) As the other eight coeEBcients ranged from — 02 to 22, and there 
IS no apparent logic underlying the different results, the writer is in- 
clined to consider the two statistically significant correlations the prod- 
ucts of chance In any set of correlation coefficients some will appear 
significant simply as a result of chance factors Such a conclusion is 
forced also by the illogic of those who take most time to complete a 
speed test being the best students (unless Jacobsen reversed signs) 

High school girls learning power-sewing-machine operation were 
studied by Otis (579), who used time taken to complete a series of work- 
samples and quality-ratings of the same tasks as criteria The two 
criteria had an intercorrelation of — lyrt 13, from which it might be 
concluded that there was no relationship between speed and quality, 
but which may, in the absence of reliability data, only prove that one 
or both of the cnteria were unreliable The speed criterion had a cor- 
relation of 27 with Finger and 46 with Tweezer Dexterity, the quality 
criterion, 20 and 07. neither of these latter being statistically significant 
These results suggest that at least the speed criterion was reliable, and 
show that those who were fastest on the test tended to be most rapid 
on the task 

In the study of machine-tool trainees Ross (65 1) administered the 
O'Connor Finger Dexterity, Minnesota Spatial Relations, and O'Rourke 
Mechanical Aptitude Tests and related them to grades in training, estab- 
lishing critical scores but not obtaining any indices of degrees of relation- 
ship 

Students of fine arts were tested with the O'Connor dexterity tests and 
the Minnesota Paper Form Board by 1 hompson (824). the number of 
students being 50 Correlations with point-hour ratios were 21 for 
Finger and 08 for Tweezei Dexterity, neither of which was clearly 
significant This finding tan perhaps be discounted, however, suite 
grades in fine arts are probably not the most appropriate of criteria a 
study using ratings of the cpiality of artistic cralcsmanship, made by 
experts and checked for reliability, might yield quite different results 

Students of dentistry have been studied by Douglass and McCullough 
(208), Harris (341), Jones (unpublished study), and Thompson (824) 
In the first-named study a variety of tests were tried at the Universtly 
of Minnesota over' a period of several years, with average grades in 
dental school the criterion The results varied somewhat from one sample 
to another, but in a typical group of 83 students the correlations between 
grades and Finger and Tweezer Tests were — jo and — go In Harris' 
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preliminary study of 50 dental freshmen at Tufts first year grades were 
the criterion, and the correlations with Finger and Tweezer Dexterity 
Tests were — 395 and — gfi These are the only studies reporting validity 
for grades in dentistry, it seems rather surprising that so specific an 
aptitude should show a substantial relationship to such a multi-factorial 
criterion as college grades, espeaally as the first two years of dental 
training are more academic than manual or practical And Harris’ more 
definitive study, in the same school and with the same tests, based on 
66 students with both first- and four-year grades as criterion, yielded 

validities of only — 10 and — 17 for first-year grades and 15 and — 10 

for four-year grades (for die numbers in question, the coefficients would 
need to equal 31 to be significant at the 1 percent level) The Otis S A 
Test, on the other hand, had validities of 55 and 33 Thompson also 
correlated O'Connor’s tests with freshman and four-year grades, for one 
group of 33 freshmen and another of 40 seniors in dentistry, finding 

validities of ot and 01 for Finger and —07 and 13 for Tweezer Dex- 

terity E S Jones, in conversation with the writer, has also reported 
obtaining negligible correlations between O'Connor tests and dental 
grades at the University of Uuflalo The evidence is now very strongly m 
favor, therefore, of a lark ot predictive value in ihe O’Connor tests for 
grades in dental school, the statements of O’Connor (571) and the 
guarded suggestions ot Bingham (94 284 and 286) to the contrary not- 
withstanding However, their logic seems so good that this writer too 
would not be surprised to see substantial validities for tluse tests when 
correlated with a jiractical criterion, eg, reliable ratings, such as might 
be made by patients, of skill in cluneal work Douglass and McCullough's 
(208) correlations with labor.itory grades, — .yg and — 35, are promising 
Other studies of this tvpc, and consistent validities, have as yet not been 
reported, it will be seen that other evidence ot the tests’ validity lor 
dental training exists 

Success on the job has been the subject of investigation w'lth watch 
assemblers, electrical fixtures and radio assemblers, department store 
packers and wrappers, pull-socket asscmbleis, piit-in-coil girls, and can 
packers 

In a preliminary study of watch assemblers Caiidee and Blum (igg) 
administered the Finger and Tweezer Dexterity Tests to 20 women 
workers selected as superior and 17 selected as mediocie by their fore- 
men The difference between scores of the two groups on the Finger 
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Dextenty Test approached si^ihcance (D/sd = 518). no such difference 
was found for the Tweezer Dexterity Test (D/id = 1 01), but this latter 
test differentiated employees fiom a group of applicants better than did 
the former Critical scores of were established for Finger 

and Tweezer Dextenty Tests Two years later these workers were followed 
up by Blum (103) None of those who had been rated superior had been 
discharged, as contrasted with iB percent of the mediocre workers the 
critical ratio was 2 00 The salary ratios (average weekly piece-rate earn- 
ings over a three-month period divided by the average for all emplovees 
and expressed as an index with $20 per week equal to too) of the two 
groups were 110 and 93, which gave a rnlical ratio of 37, apparently 
the foremen's judgment of superiority was generally good Although the 
groups were so small as to make conclusions necessarily tentative, the 
trend was clearly for superior workers to make better scores on the two 
tests 

In a subsequent study Blum (103) used length of employment, foie- 
men’s ratings, and salaiy ratio as the criunon The salary ratio was that 
described above, length of employment was divided iruo "less than one 
week" (failure group), one week to four months (unsatisfactory group), 
four months to one year ( a moderately jiroficient group), and more than 
one year (permanent and c/Tcciive employees), foremen’s ratings weie 
on a five-point scale ranging from "excellent” to "terrible ” The first two 
criteria are objective and hence leliable the last had a reliability coeffi- 
cient of 60 for J9 workers re-rated alter the lapse ol more than one year, 
which is quite high in view of changes in the worker during such a 
period The subjects were women applicants for factory work at a branch 
of the New Yoik State Employment Service, 137 constituted the tested 
group, and another By who also were selected solely on the basts of an 
interview but were not tested w'cre used as a control group Most of the 
group had had industrial ex[)tricnce hut none had worked in watch 
factories, all were white, and go percent were between 20 and 25 years 
of age, with a range from 18 to 40 The factory at no time had knowl- 
edge of the women’s test scores The Finger and Tweezer Tests were 
administered before hiring, scores ohlained were time in seconds, quality 
ratings (reliability for Finger Dexterity equaled flg), and absolute and 
relative imjarovement (reliabilities of 13 and zfi) It is worth noting that 
time and quality scores had intercorrelations of 14 for Finger and 71 
for Tweezer Dexterity Tests, and that the two quality ratings had an 
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intercorrelation of s6, in view of the reliability of the Finger Dexterity 
quality ratings and a restricted range of Tweezer quality ratings this is 
difficult to explain 

Quality ratings yielded no significant relationships with length of 
employment or salary ratio, with the exception of Tweezer Dexterity and 
the former, whereas 64 percent of those who received above-average 
quality ratings worked for four months or longer, only 39 percent of 
those rated below average on quality of Tweezer Dexterity remained on 
the job that long (D/jd = 36) On the other hand, both Finger and 
Tweezer dexterity quality ratings yielded reliable contingency coefficients 
with foremen’s ratings ( 50 and 24, with 84 the maximum possible) 

Time scores on both tests showed significant differences between less- 
than-seven-day employees and chose who remained on the job for more 
than a year (D/id =43 and 2 5), with differences approaching signifi- 
cance when the former group w'ere compared with the four-monlh-to-a- 
year group Correlations between the two tests and salary latio were 26 
and 32 (other data show that the signs should be negatue, being time 
scores), when the two tests were combined, the validity was 39 All 
three have some statistical significance The relationships with foremen’s 
ratings were not reliable 

A further step consisted of applying the previously established critical 
scores (133) to this new group of workers and to the 84 controls who were 
not tested There was again no relationship with foremen s ratings Of 
the group who ’’passed” both tests when the critical score was applied, 
only y percent were discharged in less than one week, while 57 percent 
were employed for more than a year, for the no-test group the percentages 
were 23 and 41, for the group who ’’failed” one or both tests they were 
24 and 28 Approjinate critical ratios were clearly significant Salary ratios 
were gi, 88, and 73 for the three categories just utilized, with the differ- 
ences again significant 

Finger and 7 ’wcc/er Dexterity Tests are clearly useful in selecting 
successful watch assembly workers when criteria such as turnover and 
output (salary ratio) are used 

Electrical assembly workers and one type of packer were tested by 
the USES Division of Occupational Analysis (750) pull-socket assem- 
blers, pul-in-coil girls, and can packers The groups were 16, 18, and 43 
in number, presumably all women although sex is not specified for two 
groups The criteria were number of pull sockets assembled per hour, 
ratio of time consumed to complete a unit of work to standard time set 
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by time and motion study men for put-in-coil girlsj and average number 
of cans packed per hour Only the Finger Dexterity Test was administered 
to all three groups, with validities of — 09, — *5, and 26 Put-in-coil 
girls also took the Tweezer Dexterity Test, the validity being — 57 It is 
interesting to note that the can packers, for whom the correlations of 
time scores with the Minnesota Manual Dexterity Test and the USES 
Pegboard were negative, have a positive correlation with time scores on 
the tests of wnst-and-finger dexterity This suggests that some types of 
assembly work tend to retain workers who are fast in gross movements 
but slow in fine, whereas others retain workers who are dextrous in both 
types of operations presumably the latter would tend to pay more and 
to be more selective But the finding may be a reflection of a less selective 
employment policy rather than of less stringent work requirements, for 
the numbers are small and may have been employed in only one com- 
pany. and the spread of scores is much greater for the can packers than 
for the other assembly workers (sigma equals approximately 30 as 
opposed to 18 seconds) For one of these assembly jobs the O'Connor 
dexterity tests do clearly have predictive value, apparently that requir- 
ing the finest wnst-and-finger movements, for another, somewhat grosser, 
assembly job it seems to have none (neither did the Minnesota Manual 
Dexterity Test), for the third and grossest manual job it has low validity 
of a negative sort, slow test workers tending to be last task workers The 
last two relationships may be the result of the operation of chance 
factors, but the first is too consistent to be the result of chance 

Blum and Candee used the O'Connor Dexterity Tests in their studies 
(105,106) of department store packers and wrappers, described under 
the Minnesota test, finding zero relationships between these tests and 
output or supervisors' ratings 

Occupational differentiation on the basis of wnst-and-finger dexterity 
is brought out by MFSRI data presented earlier in Table 15 Office 
workers, particularly those using machines, tend to make scores approxi- 
mately one sigma above the average emjiloyed adult Men who must use 
their hands skillfully in certain crafts and professions (manual-training 
teaching, drafting, and ornamental iron work) stand approximately as 
high Women who assemble small objects (electric meters and instru- 
ments) also excel On the other hand, skilled workers to whom technical 
information and understanding are more important than manual pre- 
cision (garage mechanics), and assembly workers and operatives whose 
operations are gross in nature, score no better than the average worker 
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It would be highly desirable to compare the means of the USES, 
Blum, and other more recent and more relevant occupational groups with, 
these, but unfortunately this is made impossible by differences in the 
scoring methods or by doubt concerning the scoring methods, combined 
with mean scores which seem quite out of line with MESRI norms (e g 
Blum's mean Finger-Dexterity time of 417 seconds for successful women 
watch assemblers compared to the mean of 244 seconds for MESRI adult 
women) Only one comparison seems clearly legitimate, that between 
Harris dental students (341) and the MESRI norms This shows that 
the former group stood at the 84th percentile on Finger Dexterity and 
at the 89th on Tweezer Dexterity, higher than any of the occupational 
groups for which norms were obtained by the Minnesota project Such 
a vindication of the clinical judgment of many users of and writers about 
a test IS, unfortunately, all too rare 

Job satisfaction has not been related to the O’Connor dexteiity tests 
in any published studies Presumably the tendency is to focus on the 
worker’s need to make a listng and on the employer’s desire for effi- 
ciency, rather than on the mutual need for emotionally adjusted citizens 
who find satisfaction in their work 

Use of the O’Connor Finget and Tweezer Dexterity Tests in Counsel- 
ing and Selection The studies which have been made with the O’Con- 
nor dexterity tests have, like the oiigiiial investigation in which they 
were used, been concerned almost exclusively with their use in the 
selection of vocational or professional students and employees While 
data from such sources are not only valuable but essential for tests which 
are to be used in vocational and educational counseling, they aie not 
sufficient We have repeatedly seen that one must also have information 
concerning the development and maturation of the aptitude or trait in 
question, in order to be able to apply the test to adolescents, and that 
information must be available which in other ways throws light on the 
nature of the characteristic being measured For the O’Connor dexterity 
tests fairly adetjuate data are available to help understand the nature of 
the trait it is distinct from others which we are able to measure, and it 
plays a jiart in certain types of vocational activities (summarized below) 
But little is known spiecifically about its development and maturation, 
apart from the fact that such aptitudes generally mature earlier than 
intellectual traits This means that caution is necessary in interpreting 
the test scores of adolescents, although those of 17 and iB-year-olds can 
probably be used with some assurance of stability 
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In general, experience with the tests suggests that wnst-and-finger 
dexterity is likely to be important during the period of initial adjust- 
ment to fine manual jobs, and that it is likely to be related to success on 
the job when people with approximately equal amounts of technical 
understanding or trade knowledge are being compared When the latter 
vary considerably among applicants or employees, differences in them 
are likely to outweigh the importance of diEerences in finger dexterity 

Commenting on the earlier studies of tests of manual dexterity, Wit- 
tenborn (935) has pointed out that the common failure of such tests to 
prove valid probably lies in the nature of the criteria that have been 
employed He slates 

"Most of the criteria which have been employed in the prediction of 
mechanical ability have been work samples prepared under unusual 
competition and other atypical conditions which appear to call for a 
much higher order of spalial visualizing judgment than manipulative 
ability, eg, the criteria used in the Minnesota study (of mechanical 
abilities) The so-called motor aspects of mechanical ability cannot be 
assumed to be of limited significance simply because their significance 
has not been rigorously demonstiated by suitable studies If investigators 
employed such criiena as satisfaction in work, duration of employment 
in routine operations, speed of work, quality of specific operations, piece 
work output, breakage, fatigability and other factors . it might well 
be demonstrated that the motor abilities, particularly manipulative 
ability could be granted a significant role in guidance and selec- 
tion procedures ’’ 

Although his paper was written after the publication of most of the 
studies reviewed in this chapter, Wittenborn apparently based his re- 
marks almost entirely on the Minnesota mechanical abilities study, for 
while the gist of his remarks is true, some studies have been made which 
conform to his suggestions We have seen that some craftsmen whose 
work requires manual precision and probably some interest in using 
one’s hands excel in fine manual dexterity (ornamental iron workers, 
manual-training teachers, draftsmen, and dentists) while others whose 
work requires trade knowledge and insight but no special manual skill 
(garage mechanics) do not We have seen that watch assembly workers 
who stand high in' fine manual dexterity tend to keep their jobs longer 
and to produce more than do those who make lower scores on the 
O'Connor tests We have seen that those whose fine manual skills impress 
a psychomctrist as above average tend to be rated as better workers by 
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their foremen But they are not important in gross manual work such as 
packing Wittenborn’s insights were excellent, although the state of 
research was not as lamentable as he thought it 

Although VAhttcnborn was correct in claiming that (line) manual dex- 
terity IS important in some mechanical occupations, its primary impor- 
tance lies in certain types of semiskilled jobs The principal reason for 
the apparent uselessness of tests of manual dexterity in guidance and 
selection lay, not so much in the criteria taken by themselves, as in the 
types of jobs which were first studied by means of manual dexterity tests, 
eg, those in the MESRI norm group Other studies discussed in this 
section have shown that fine manual dexterity is important in simple 
manual jobs which require rapid wrist-and-finger movements, e g , power- 
sewing-machme operation and the assembly of small electrical parts, in 
more complex assembly work requiring both speed and precision, e g , 
watch assembly, and in other occupations in which rapid manipulation 
of small objects such as office machines, cash, and the like are involved, 
eg, office machine operator, bank teller, and typist 

The O'Connor dexterity tests can therefore make a contribution to 
diagnostic and prognostic woik in high schools and colleges, at least for 
students in their late teens and above In such work they are helpful with 
students who are considering entering or preparing for professional, 
mechanical, or office work in which skill with the hands is important, 
and with others who may enter types of semiskilled factory work in 
which speed or precision of wrist-and-finger movements is related to 
stability of employment, earnings, and, probably, satisfaction 

In guidance centals the tests are useful for the same jmi poses, and have 
additional value in employment counseling when initial adjustments 
are likely to be important Steel and others demonstrated this with their 
electrical worksample, and Blum with the watch assemblers who remained 
on the job for less than a week 

In business and industry, the Finger and Tweezer Dexterity Tests are 
most useful in the selection of persons who will adapt themselves most 
readily to speedy or precise semiskilled work They have little to contrib- 
ute to the selection of skilled, clerical, and professional workers, as those 
who have completed appropriate training and chosen to continue in the 
field are likely to be above the critical minimum needed in such occupa- 
tions 

Since there are two O’Connor wrist-and-finger dexterity tests it is in 
order to ask, finally, whether both should be used or only one will do. 
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and if so, which one In heterogeneous groups, and when rough screening 
IS the objective, one of the tests suffices because of the substantial correla- 
tion in such groups Normally the Finger Dexterity Test is to be recom- 
mended as a measure of a more commonly used degree of dexterity, but 
in some situations the Tweezer Test will be more appropriate 1 he Finger 
Test also has the advantage of having been more thoroughly studied 
In homogeneous groups, and when more refined judgments need to be 
made concerning manual skill, both tests should normally be used, 
although local norms and validities will sometimes make possible the 
omission of one test In any case, it will generally be wise also to use a test 
of gross manual dexterity, such as the Minnesota, m testing for counsel- 
ing, in selection testing both should be used in the research stages, drop- 
ping the test or tests which prove hot to have predictive value in the local 
situation 

The Purdue Peghoard (Science Research Associates, 1913) 

The Purdue Peghoard was developed by the Purdue Research Founda- 
tion, Purdue University, and published in 1943 as a test of two types of 
manual dexterity arm-and-hand dexterity of a finer type than the Minne- 
sota Test, and finger dexterity manifested in a more realistic wav than 
in the O’Connor tests Although still new and relatively little studied, 
both motion study of the test and preliminary data suggest that it merits 
detailed consideration As pointed out early in this chapter, it appears 
to tap ability to perform global movements and to eliminate non-essential 
operations to a degree greater than other manual dexterity tests 

Applicability The Peghoard was designed as a group test for and 
standardized upon adult industrial workers It has since been standard- 
ized upon veterans counseled in guidance centers and ujion college 
students, but, like othei manual dexterity tests, its development through 
adolescence to adulthood has not been studied As dexterities generally 
mature early, it is probably safe to use the adult norms with older high 
school boys and girls 

Content The Purdue Pegboard consists of a 12X18 inch rectangular 
boaid with four shallow cups of trays at one end, and two rows of i/g inch 
holes perpendicularly down the middle Fifty easily fitting metal pins 
are provided, together with 20 metal collars and 40 metal washers made 
to fit the pins 

Administration and Scoring The test is administered with the subject 
seated at a 30-inch table on which the board is placed with the cups away 
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from the subject If the psychometrist sits opposite the subject, he must 
be careful not to let his own hands get near enough to the cups to seem to 
interfere with the testing The first part tests the right hand, putting the 
pins in the holes one at a time, the second repeats with the left hand, the 
third tests both hand simultaneously, the fourth score consists of the first 
three combined, and a final sequence consists of assembling jjin, washer, 
collar, and washer using right, left, right, and left hands Thus dexterity 
is tested for each arm and hand, with fingers playing a simple grasping 
role, ability to perform the same operation with both hands simultan- 
eously is measured, and ability to peiform dillerent ojierations in a 
co-ordinated way with the two hands simultaneously is assessed As Cohen 
and Strauss (162) point out, if the worker can effectively merge the two 
sets of operations m a task such as the assembly test he saves time in the 
total task, if he must work first with one hand and then with the other, 
he adds to the time retjuired The assembly test also seems to require finer 
finger movements than the other jiarts, which apfrear to resemble the 
O’Connor tests The score is the number of pins placed m 30 seconds 
(sequences 1 to 3) and the number of assemblies made in 60 seconds 

Norms The revised one-trial norms (k) (8 Manual) are for 41 38 women 
applicants for factory employment, 392 college women, 2139 college men 
and veterans, and 8G5 male industrial applicants, treated separatelv, but 
the numbers are not given in the manual as finally printed Three-trial 
norms are based on data fioin 300 college students which made possible 
the extrapolation of norms for all groups Analysis of data for 900 sub- 
jects by previous employment, regional origin, and race failed to reveal 
any group dillerences But norms for veterans published by Long and 
Hill (479) tend to be somewhat lower, particularly the total scores 
Although these noinis aie helpful for general interjiretation, they throw 
no light on the vocational significance of the lest scores Occupational, 
especially semiskilled, norms are badly needed 

Stniidardization The test authors stated in the original manual that 
considerable data had been gathered concerning the test’s validity, but 
that government (wartime) regulations made impossible their publica- 
tion They added that comparable studies were being made elsewhere, 
results of which were made available m the revised manual and are 
described below, under validity 

Nothing is said, in the manual, concerning the process of developing 
the test Reliability data are given 71 for the total score of the combined 
pin placing tests, and 68 for the assembly test, one trial each (N = 175 to 
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MANUAL DEXTERITIES 
434) Three-trial reliabilities are estimated to be 88 and 86 To this 
writer these data suggest that the board should be modified to provWe 
three rows of holes at each side of the board, more pins, washers, and 
collars, and 90 seconds of working time for each of the pm-placing tests 
rather than 30 seconds This would not unduly lengthen the test and 
would give It a reliability more in line with modern standards 

Reliability As indicated above, the reliability of the standard one- 
trial test leaves something to be desired Surgent (807) has confirmed the 
test author's data with a group of 233 women factory workers 

Validity The test being quite new, only one field validation study has 
as yet been published (807) There will undoubtedly be a number before 
this book has been long oil press 
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1 able 16 gives the results of the validity studies reported in the manual, 
by permission of Science Research Associates It should be noted that 
numbers were very small (and the r's therefore not very reliable) in all 
groups except the last For this group of 233 radio tube mounters, with 
ratings as a criterion, the validity of the three-trial assembly test was 64 
The trend of the other correlations is encouraging but more adequate 
data are clearly needed 

It should be noted that the suggestions for interpretation on the Score 
Sheet provided by the publisher include artists, chauffeurs, mechanics, 
musicians, pilots, and others, as well as assembly workers, as groups for 
which the test should prove useful But no data support these claims, 
and while pilots, at least, might conceivably make high assembly (co-or- 
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dination) scores, there definitely is no relationship between manual 

(Idkterity and success in flying (314) 

Use of the Purdue Pegboard in Counseling and Selection Until fur- 
ther validation data are provided, there is only one kind of situation in 
which this test can now be used for counseling that in which the coun- 
selor, or a psychometrist who writes detailed test reports, has a first-hand 
knowledge of factory jobs acquired by job-analysis experience Such a 
user of the test may obtain from it clinical insights into the manual 
dexterities of his clients, which he then subjectively translates into occu- 
jiational terms Unless this translation is based on intensive job-analysis 
information it is likely to be dangerously misleading The observer will 
want to look for efficient use of hands, particularly for global co ordi- 
nated movements in the assembly test The nature ol the test is such that 
this writer is confident that specific occupational norms and good validity 
data can be made available in due course 

In selection, the test may similarly be used in situations in which 
decisions have to be made before validation and local norming can be 
completed Again, job analysis data are needed On the other hand, it is 
passible and wise, more frequently than most so-called practical men 
admit, to make immediate decisions on other bases, and to use tests at 
first only to gather research data which will jirovidc a better basis for 
similar decisions as the need recurs in the future If research data arc not 
gathered the first time, but the tests are put to intuitive use, then judg- 
mental eriors, comparable to those which the tests were adopted to do 
away with, are perpetuated One type of intuition replaces another 
The Purdue Peglioard, modified as suggested in the discussion of re- 
liability, seems to be an extremely promising test for assembly, packing, 
machine-operation, and otlier fairly precise manual jobs The analysis of 
manual work by Cohen and .Strauss, discussed in the opening section of 
this chapter, and the nature and validity of other manual and finger 
dexterity tests, suggest this It should be valid for a greater and manually 
more demanding variety of jobs than the Minnesota Rate of Manipulation 
T esl, and should have higher validities than the O’Connor dexterity tests 
for jobs such as those for which these have proved valid But evidence 
should be assembled and published 



CHAPTER X 


MECHANICAL APTITUDE 

Nature and Role 

THE TITLE of this chapter, and indeed the writin[f of a separate 
chapter on this subject, are a concession to practical considerations and 
to popular usage, rather than an organization of materials dictaied by 
the nature of aptitudes Counselors, personnel men, and \ocjtional 
psychologists have long been accustomed to thinking in terms of mechan- 
ical aptitude They have not defined the term in any strict sense, but have 
used It operationally to refer to the characteristic or set of characteristics 
which tends to make for success in mechanical work Tests have been de- 
veloped which have proved to be reasonably valid for various types of 
mechanical occupations In one sense, then, there has been some justifica- 
tion for using the term mechanical aptitude But while these practical de- 
velopments were taking place psychologists were also studying mechanical 
aptitude in order to ascertain whether it was in fact one trait or ajititiide 
m the limited sense of the term, or whether it was really a combination 
of aptitudes 

Ihe first significant attempts to study, rather than simply measure, 
mechanical aptitude were carried out by Cox (175) in England and by 
Paterson and associates (588) at the University of Minnesota Using 
especially constructed mechanical apparatus which did not lend itself 
well to storing, Cox applied factor analysis to fits data according to Spear- 
man s two-factor method He isolated a factor which seemed to be of 
sjiecial imjiortance in the mechanical tasks, and therefore might be called 
"mechanical aptitude", but it was an eductivc factor of the spatial 
relations type, rather than something peculiarly mechanical which might 
be called "mechanical comprehension ” 

At about the same time Paterson and his colleagues were carrying out 
the Minnesota Mechanical Abilities Pijiject, in which they first tried out 
a number of existing tests, then revised and selected from these to make 
a definitive study of mechanical aptitude in junior high school boys 

221 
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As Harvey (550) points out, the Minnesota project was superior in test 
ideas and construction to the Cox, but was somewhat weaker in theory, 
for Cox utili7Ld [actor analysis theories and procedures which were not 
yet in use by American psychologists He consequently had not only 
superior statistical mcihods hut also somewhat more clear-cut hypotheses 
to guide him in planning his project In the Minnesota project the 
Minnesota Mechanical Assembly, Sjialial Relations, and Paper Form 
Board Tests were administered, together with the Otis, an interest 
inventory, and the Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude or Picture Tests (re- 
sembling the O Roiirke) Data on cultural status, recreational interests, 
mechanical operations or activities around the home, father’s mechanical 
operations, tools owned by the subject and by his father, mechanical 
ability required in die fallier's occiijiation, and similai factors were ob- 
tained The subjects were 150 junior high school boys in Minneapolis 
Validity aspects of the study will be considered in connection with 
specific tests, at this point our interest is in the nature of the factors 
measured by the tests which were selected to appiaise mechanical apti- 
tude 

Information on this subject comes from studies by Harrell (5)36) and 
by Wittcnborn (935) Harrell ajijilied 'I hurstoiic's centioid method of 
factor analysis to the Minnesota battery, which he liad administered to 
91 cotton-mill machine fixers together with more ih,m 30 other tests 
Five factors emeigcd, of which two, perception of detail and visualization 
of space relations, were inijiortant in the Minnesota tests The former 
was demonstiated by rejietitions of the tests to be a loutine lyjjc of 
ability, whereas the latter played a jiarl only in the earlier administra- 
tions of the test to a given subject, Harrell therefore described the spatial 
factor as the equivalent of mechanical ingenuity 'Wittenborn apjjlied 
the same factorial method to the data of the original study In this case 
the tnlercorrelations between the Minnesota Alechanical Assembly Test 
(described later and cited here as the prototype of “'mechanical aptitude” 
tests) and the Minnesota Spatial Relations Test and Paper Foim Board 
W'ere respectively 56 and 49 This suggests that spatial visualization 
plays an important part in "mechanical aptitude," but does not explain 
entirely performance on such a test Wittenborn isolated four [actors, 
of which only one. sjjatial visualization, played an important part in the 
Mechanical Assembly Test Spatial visualization accounted for 37 percent 
of the variance in the Assembly Test, this is to be compared with 53 
percent of the variance m the Spatial Relations Test, 49 m the Paper 
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Form Board, and 56 of ratings of the quality of shop work, showing in 
another way that spatial visualization is important but still only one of 
the factors which play a part in such instruments as the Minnesota 
Mechanical Assembly Test 

Neither Harrell's nor Wittenborn’s studies raise the question, or 
throw any light on the nature, of the factor or factors which account 
for the remaining 63 percent of the variance of the Minnesota Assembly 
Test Neither does another analysis of Cox's mechanical assembly tests 
by Slater (720), although the last-named investigator agreed with the 
others in finding no special mechanical factor over and above general 
intelligence and spatial visualization But this inability to isolate any 
other factors is in part a function of the types and varieties of tests which 
are used in the factor analysis one can locate only the factors which are 
important in several of the tests, and if a factor is important in only one 
or two tests it may not emerge as significant 

Bingham (94 Ch 11) suggests that factors in mechanical success 
are mechanical aptitude, measured by tests such as the Minnesota 
Assembly and Spatial Relations Tests, manual dexterity (demonstrated 
to be unimportant), perceptual acuity (confirmed), and mechanical in- 
formation The Minnesota study included a measure of mechanical 
information ("the shop ojierations information criterion") which had a 
correlation of 33 with the Assembly Test, but this item was omitted in 
AVittcnborn's analysis, and nothing compaiablc to it was included in 
Harrell's data Both authors included the Stcnquist Picture Tests which 
arc generally thought to measure mechanical information and which cor- 
relate 40 and 46 with the Minnesota Mechanical Assembly Test Al- 
though only 22 and 18 percent of the variance in the Stenquist tests is 
accounted for by the spatial factor (933), and perceptual speed and ac- 
curacy plays some part in them (336), they are virtually unanalyzed by 
Wittcnborn and Harrell's studies 

Guilford’s analysis of a greater variety of tests tried out in the Army 
Air Forces’ Aviation Psychology Program (316.317) provides the answer 
to the question of what other factors play a part in tests of mechanical 
aptitude In this analysis, thanks to the inclusion of a test of mechani- 
cal information, an aptitude test patterned after the Bennett Mechanical 
Comprehension Tesf (described below) was found to be heavily saturated 
witli two factors spatial visualization and mechanical information 

What has commonly been thought of as mechanical aptitude, what 
vocational psychologists have lor twenty years known to be partly spatial 
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visualization, and ivhat some authorities (94) erroneously thought to be 
also partly manual dexterity, finally emerges in Harrell’s and Guilford’s 
studies as a composite of spatial visualization, perceptual speed and 
acuity, and mechanical information As m the case of Binet’s global 
approach to the problem of measuring intelligence, this lumping to- 
gether of several aptitudes in one test has had its advantages, for in days 
when factor analysis was in its infancy reliable and valid tests were 
developed, effective even though impure, for the prediction of success 
in mechanical activities With the information and techniques now 
available purer tests can be developed which will result in a better un- 
derstanding of both aptitudes and activities, and which will be more 
versatile in their applicability There is room for doubt as to whether 
they will be more valid for all purposes, even when combined m bat- 
teries, because of the advantages of face validity and the inclusion of 
specific factors which characterize factorially impure tests depending 
heavily on job analysis and job content for tbeir items In the meantime 
multi-factorial tests of so-called mechanical aptitude or coinjircbension 
are among the most valid tests available For this reason they arc dealt 
with as such in this chaptei, and purer tests of spatial visii.diz.ition are 
treated scjiaralcly in the next, just as tests of manual dexterity were 
taken up in the preceding chapter 

Si'i ( iric 7 nsTs 

One of the earliest tests of mechanical aptitude was the Stenquist 
Mechanical Assembly Test (755), consisting of a long narrow box, each 
comparlinent of which contained a mechanical contrivance to be as- 
sembled by the examinee The ten items consisted of a mouse trap, a 
jiush button, and similar everyday objects Stenquist also developed two 
jiicture tests designed to measure the same type of aptitude, but, since 
manipulation and trial of the jiarts is impossible in a printed test, it has 
gcneially been thought of as being more heavily saturated with informa- 
tion than the apparatus tests As a result of work with Army trade and 
mechanical aptitude tests during World War I, O’Rourke (2yy 265) 
develojied a graphic and verbal test of the same type Paterson and 
assot talcs (r;8H) modified and lengthened Stenquist’s Assembly Test as the 
Minnesota Mechanical Assembly Test for their intensive study of the 
nature and measurement of mechanical aptitude More recently, Bennett 
(fifi) develojjed his T est of Mechanical Comprehension in order to tap 
a higher level of mechanical ajititude than the Stenquist, O’Rourke, and 
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Other pajjer-and-pencil tests already available A totally different type of 
composite test was constructed by MacQuarrie (504), who combined sub- 
tests of spatial visualization and manual dexterity in a test of so-called 
mechanical aptitude 

Of these and other tests like them, the Minnesota Mechanical Assembly 
Test, the O’Rourke Mechanical Aptitude Test, the Bennett Mechanical 
Comprehension Test, and the MacQuarrie Test of Mechanical Ability 
have been selected for detailed treatment The assembly test has been 
chosen as the most adequate of its type and because of the insights which 
studies using it give into the nature and organization of aptitude for 
mechanical work, even though it is no longer widely used The O’Rourke 
has been as thoroughly studied as the Stcnquist and other picture tests, 
and has the advantage of more recent and more extensive norms than 
most. It IS still widely used, although there is room for a well-constructed 
and up-to-date test of the same type The Bennett is one of the newest 
but most thoroughly studied and widely used graphic tests of mechanical 
aptitude, and taps a higher level of aptitude than the other mecha.nical 
aptitude tests And the MacQuarrie is not only unique as to content, but 
widely used and studied, although it could just as well be dealt with 
under tests of manual dexterity or spatial visualization, it is included in 
this chapter as a composite test of mechanical aptitude The Purdue 
Mechanical Adaptability Test is also treated, more briefly, as a new 
instrument of some promise 

The Minnesota Mechanical Assembly Test (Marietta Apparatus Co, 

•930) 

This test was developed as a part of the University of Minnesota’s 
study of mechanical aptitude, in the preliminary work of which it was 
found that Stenquist’s ten-itcm test had a reliability of only 72 'Three 
boxes, or a total of 36 mechanical items, were used with a resulting 
reliability of go Three of these items have since been omitted, making 
a total of 33 The Stenquist test having been one of the first fairly good 
tests of mechanical aptitude, and the Minnesota being a demonstrated 
improvement upon that, the latter came rapidly into widespread use in 
clinics and guidance bureaus doing individual testing with adolescent 
boys, it has not beerl so extensively used m other situations, because of 
administration time, wear and tear, and the effects of experience 

Applicability Like the Stenquist, the Minnesota Mechanical Assembly 
Test was designed for use with junior high school boys, and particularly 
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for the prediction of success in shop courses It was recognized chat 
experience or familiarity with mechanical objects might well play an 
important part in scores on such a test, even at this age, the Minnesota 
study tlicreforc analyzed the relationship between a number of environ- 
mental factors which reflect or constitute differences in experience, either 
direct or vicarious, with mechanical objects and processes Two experi- 
ence Items showed positive correlations with the assembly test recrea- 
tional interests ( 23) and mechanical household tasks such as electrical 
lepairs performed by the boy (40), on the other hand, ratings of the 
metlianirdl ability required by the father’s occupation, the tools owned 
by the boy, and the tools owned by the father, had no relationship with 
the assembly test scores of the 150 boys of the study (r’s = — 11, 14, and 
03) Two other relationships are of interest here, one being that with 
age which is understandably negligible (13) in a group as relatively 
homogeneous as 71I1 and Hth grade boys, and the other that with scores 
on a test of shop information which is moderately high (35) It is note- 
worthy that the thiee expel lenee items with which substantial correla- 
tions were found probably involve both cause and effect boys with more 
mechanical aptitude could be expected to choose mechanical hobbies, 
seek to do household repairs and learn a good deal about shop processes, 
at the same' time, boys who have such hobbies, jierform such chores, and 
learn well in shoji courses could be exjietted to acquire the knowledge to 
do better than otlieis on a test of mechanical assembly On the other 
hand, the items wliieh are more strictly tiivironmeiital, ic, not within 
the control of the boys but affecting them nonetheless, show negligible 
relatioiishijis with assembly test scores, boys do not ihoose their fathers' 
occupations nor decide how many tools their fathers will have, and 
economic factors and paieiital ideas probably determine the boys’ own 
tools more than do their desires, but one would expect mechanically 
inclined fathers who have and use their own tools to have some effect on 
the mechanical information possessed by bovs in their early teens More 
important, perhaps, than mere possession of mechanical tools and 
^hbies by the father may be the extent of identification of the son with 
the father and of father acceptance of the son If tins is so, the continua 
are not experience vs no-cxperience, but niechanical-father-idenLifica- 
tion, and non-mechanical-father-rejection, each of which must be com- 
bined with son-acceptance and son-rejection in order to describe the 
emotional as well as material environment which shapes the boy’s in- 
terests and information Unfortunately, no such refined studies have as 
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yet been attempted That the mechanical activities of the fathers do not 
affect the sons seems to indicate that at this age the Minnesota Mechani- 
cal Assembly Test is more a measure of differences in mechanical insight 
(spatial visualization) than of mechanical information 

Perhaps this is why Wittenborn’s factor analysis (ggg), cited in the 
opening section of this chapter, and using the original Minnesota data, 
failed to isolate any other important factors in this test Harrell (334) 
reported a correlation of — gg between inexperience and assembly test 
scores in his study of mechanical aptitudes in adult cotton-mill machine 
fixers Adults who had had mechanical experience did better than those 
who lacked it (Harrell also showed that practice on the assembly test 
reduced it to a measure of perceptual speed and accuracy) We have 
already seen that Guilford (316,317) found an experience factor in an- 
other mechanical comprehension test used with aviation cadets These 
data lead to the conclusion that in early adolescence tests such as the 
Minnesota Mechanical Assembly Test are primarily measures of mechani- 
cal comprehension (spatial visualization), wheieas in late adolescence and 
adulthood they also tap mechanical information (experience) 

Clinical experience with the assembly test has led to the generally 
accepted conclusion that it is unsuitable and loo easy for use with older 
adolescents and adult men, and too dilhcult for most women The first 
IS perhaps venlied by the AAF study (316) cited above, but none of them 
have actually been objectively confirmed with the assembly test itself 
except through data on age differences in the reliability of the test (see 
below) The most objeciue evidence, apart from Harrell’s data, lies in 
the norms for various age and occupational groups, which show increas- 
ingly higher scores from age ig to age ig (raw scores of 232 to 29g, the 
former median being at approximately the 10th percentile for 19-ycar- 
olds) But the available data do not tell us whether these increases with 
age are the result of maturation of spatial visualization or of increased 
familiarity with mechanical objects As manual training teachers and 
ornamental iron-workers in the Minnesota Employment Stabilization 
Research Institute fell midway between the average 18- and ig-year-old 
boy in. the original norms, auto mechanics were slightly lower, and the 
average employed adult was little more than midway between the average 
17 and 18-year-old, the implication is that either the sampling in the 
adolescent group was skewed toward the upper limits or maturation of 
spatial visualization plays a greater part in assembly test scores than 
experience in mechanical activities If this were not so miscellaneous 
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boys would not surpass skilled mechanical workers It seems more prob- 
able that the adolescent sample is not adequate at the upper limits (due 
to elimination in high school) and that skilled workers surpass 19-year- 
olds about as much as they do 17 -year-olds, that is, by more than one 
sigma Lacking adequate objective evidence concerning the effects of 
experience on the assembly test scores of adults it seems wise for practical 
purposes to agree with Bingham (94 30B) and with Paterson, Schneidler 
and Williamson (590 222) that the varied amounts of mechanical experi- 
ence which characterize adults make it unwise to use this test with that 
age group, the theoretical question remains open until better evidence 
IS accumulated 

Content The Minnesota Mechanical Assembly Test consists of three 
boxes containing 33 mechanical objects such as an expansion nut, a 
hosc-pinch clamp, a wooden clothespin a jiush-biitton door bell, a spark 
plug, an inside caliper, and a pctcock 

Administration and Scoimg A fixed amount of time is allowed for 
work on each object, these being presented unassembled in their com- 
partments Scoring IS on the basis of jiroporlion of possible connections 
made in the allotted time The psychoinetrist needs to be thoroughly 
familiar with the asseinblv and disassembly of ihc objects, both from 
studying the directions and from actually practicing with the mate- 
rials, especially the lattci He must know not only how to jiut the parts 
together, but what condition they should be in when new for many 
boxes actually in use contain bent or bioken parts and non-standard 
replacements which change the nature of the task In fart, one jiroblem 
brought out by IVorld War II testing operations, and not adequately 
realized when investigations such as the University of Minnesota’s study 
of 150 boys was planned, is the drastic effect on ajiparatus tests of the 
wear and tear of large-scale testing In the Air Force program, for ex- 
ample, It was found necessary to assign an officer and several enlisted 
men to an apparatus control unit at each testing center, their sole 
function being to make statistical studies of the effects of differences in 
supposedly identical pieces of apparatus on test scores and to establish 
correction formulas for raw scores on each apparatus Most of these 
differences were due to wear and tear through use, as many as 100 men 
per day being tested by a given piece of equipment 

Norms Norms for boys aged 11 to 21 were published by Paterson and 
associates (588) as a result of the Minnesota Mechanical Abilities Project, 
and for general adults and sjiecific occupations by Green and others 
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(306) after the test was used in the Minnesota Employment Stabilization 
Research Institute Paterson does not make clear the number of cases 
used in the original norms, which included at least 150 boys in 7th and 
8th grades, but unknown numbers at the higher levels Since the test is 
most useful at the junior high school level this is not a serious limitation 
The adult norms are based on the Minnesota standard sample of 500 
employed adults, the specific occupational groups are small, ranging 
from 18 draftsmen to ifi^ manual-training leathers In view of the 
presumed effects of experience and the suitability of other tests for adult 
use, the adult norms are of questionable value, they do show the ex- 
pected group diffeiences, as will be seen below, but these are not as great 
as one would expect in a good aptitude test, jierhaps because of the 
leveling effects of experience and information with items such as these 

Standardization and Initial Validation As has already been indi- 
cated. the Minnesota Mechanical Assembly Test veas developed as a more 
reliable edition of Stenquist’s test As a part of the intensive study of 
mechanical abilities carried out by Paterson and associates (588) it was 
correlated with a variety of other tests and with a number of experience 
variables in order to throw light on its nature and validity Some of these 
have already been discussed, in connection with the question of the ap- 
plicability of the test, others remain to be considered 

In the relatively icstiictcd age, but somewhat greater intellectual, 
range of the ytli and 8ih grades the correlation between assembly test 
scores and Otis I Q was oO Spatial visualization as measured by the 
Minnesota Spatial Relations and Paper Form Board Tests, on the other 
hand, had correlations of 56 and 49 respectively, showing the important 
role of the spatial factor 111 mechanical assembly work at this age Cor- 
relations with the Stcnquist Picture Tests were 46 and 40, as might be 
anticipated with paper-and-pencil tests of mechanical comprehension 

There was no relationship between assembly test score and average 
academic grades (r = 13), but the correlation with ratings of the quality 
of shop operations was 55, and that with a test of shop information was 
35 The higher correlation with operations, as opposed to information, 
suggests that the test was accomplishing its objective of measuring apti- 
tudes tor mechanical work Certainly it predicted success in that much 
better than in academic work 

Two other relationships are of interest, one a correlation of oz with 
preference for mechanical occupations, the other a correlation of 4a 
with scores on a mechanical interest inventory The discrepancy suggests 
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that the expressed occupational preferences of junior high school boys 
may not be valid indicators of interest, whereas inventory scores may be, 
conclusion confirmed by other studies reviewed in the chapter on inter- 
ests In view of the confirmation of this deduction, it may be concluded 
that mechanical interests and mechanical aptitude tend to be associated, 
although the relationship is far from perfect Perhaps the relationship is 
due to the role of interest in the acquisition of information, and the role 
of information in so-called mechanical aptitude 

Reliability In the original study of the Minnesota Mechanical As- 
sembly Test us reliability was found to be 44 when computed by the 
odd-even method and corretted by the Spearman Brown formula, based 
upon 217 junior high school boys (588) In the MESRI project the 
corrected odd-even reliability w,is only 79 for 4J4 adult men, and 68 
for 127 adult women (187), the difference presumably being due to the 
effects of experience in adolescence and adulthood Brush (122) found 
a corrected leliability of 65 with engineering freshmen For this reason 
only extremely high and extremely low scores are likely to have any 
significance for adults In another study using deaf children as subjects, 
Stanton (719) found retest reliabilities of 74 for boys (N = 57) and 60 
for girls (N = 36) alter a period of two years, in view of the probability 
of expel lence with mechanical objects at that age, and of the known 
effects of maturation on sjjatial visualization, these may be taken as 
not out of line witli tlie othci report based on children 

Validity I he Minnesota Mechanical Assembly l est was correlated 
with intelligence tests in the MESRI project (306), where with adult 
subjects and the I’ressey Classification and Verihcation Tests the coeffi 
cients ranged Irom 10 to 26, and by .Super in an unpublished study with 
the Otis and NVA youth, 111 which the correlation was 24 While these 
coclficicnts are slightly highei than those reported in the original work 
with the test, they are low enough to be negligible 

No jmblished data on the correlation between widely used manual 
dexterity tests and assembly test scores have been located, but several less 
used tests in the Minnesota battery yielded low or negligible correlations 
In his factor analysts of these data, Wiltcnborn (935) found that manual 
dexterity did not have an appreciable loading in the assembly test, and 
Han ell (336), using the same tests and new subjects, confirmed the 
absence of a manual dexterity factor in this test In an unpublished study 
of 50 junior high school boys the writer found a correlation of only 05 
between assembly test and Minnesota Placing Test scores Apparently 
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manual dexterity is subordinate to other factors in the task of assembling 
mechanical objects such as those in the Minnesota test 

Although the assembly lest was correlated with the Stenquist Picture 
Tests in the original study, it has apparenily not been related to other 
tests of mechanical comprehension, except in an unpublished study by 
the writer, in which it and the O'Rourke Mechanical Aptitude Test were 
administered to fifty junior high school boys with a resulting correlation 
of 65 This IS higher than that of 46 reported with the Stenquist in the 
original study and confirmed by Harrell (334) with adults, alihough the 
writer used a similar grouji of subjects, it is not, boweser, contraiy to 
what one might expect in ajiparatus and paper-and-pencil tests designed 
to measure the same type of ajititudc Perhaps it indicates that the 
O'Rourke more closely approximates a giaphic version of the Minnesota 
than does the Stenquist 

The important role of spatial msualization in mechanical assembly 
tests seems to have also been accepted virtually unchecked as a result of 
the Minnesota pioject, 111 which the correlation was r,0 between assembly 
test and Minnesota Spatial Relations Test In the unpublished study of 
junior high school boys referred to above the writer found the cxpcitcd 
correlation of 48 between the assembly test and the Revised Minnesota 
Paper Form Board, but one of only 25 with the Minnesota Spatial Rela- 
tions Test In view of the other data, this may be only a chance latk of 
relationship, which might piove to be higher in other similar samples of 
the same population Harrell (334) repotted a somewhat higher correla- 
tion of 35 between Minnesota assembly and spatial relations tests ad- 
ministered to adult factory workers However, the results of his factor 
analysis agreed with Wittenborn's (935) in describing spatial visualisa- 
tion as the principal factor in the assembly test, and Tredick (Bfii)) found 
Its highest correlation among Thurstone's PMA I ests to be with the 
spatial factor (34, Reasoning was 30. Induction 26, Peiception 23) 

The correlation between mechanical assembly test and mechanual 
interest inventory scores, reported as 42 for junior high school bojs by 
the original study, was found to be only .10 when the same tests (Min- 
nesota Assembly and Minnesota Interest Analysis) were used w'lth adults 
by Harrell (334) Whether this is a result of the effects of experience on 
the test scores, giving them different meaning for adults, or a direct 
contradiction of the Minnesota findings is not shown by the data, it 
seems likely that it is to be explained by age differences in experience 
and Its effects on assembly scores 
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Grades have been used as a criterion by Stanton (749), Tredick (869) 
and Brush (122) Stanton administered Minnesota Battery A (Assembly, 
Spatial Relations, and Paper Form Board) to 121 deaf boys aged 12 to 
14 The battery validity was 50, and that for the assembly test was 12, 
using amount of t\me spent in shop work as a criterion This finding is 
not as favorable as the original 55 reported by the test authors, and the 
shrinkage seems greater than that normally found between first and 
subsequent validities, but this may be due to the substitution of a time 
for a quality criterion 

Tredick's study involved 113 freshmen students of home economics at 
Pennsylvania State College She used the Minnesota Mechanical As- 
sembly Test together with an extensive battery of oilier tests Her criteria 
were semester-point aoerap^e and grades in first semestei courses in art, 
chemistry, and English composition The correlations were respectively 
11. 17, ifi, and — 01, none ol which are high enough to be of value 
Brush administered the assembly test to 104 freshmen engineering 
students at the University of Maine, torrelating results with grades for 
the fust year and for all four years The two coclhcicnts were 28 and 27, 
both of them reliable Apparently the test has sulfitient value for the 
prediction of success in engineering training to justify its inclusion in a 
battery, despite the effects of experience by the cud of high school In 
view, however, of the cumbersomencss of administration and scoring, 
and of the high correlations with papei and-pcncil tests of the same 
type. It IS doubtful whether the increased predictive value of a well- 
selected battery would warrant the tune and trouble to include it 
Sutcess on the job has not been used as a criterion with the Minnesota 
assembly test, judging by the lack of such reports in the journals In 
view of Its greater suitability for use with junior high school students 
than with adults this is perhaps not surprising, it is to be regretted, 
howevei, that no follow-ups have been made, to ascertain the relation- 
ship between assembly test scores in junior high school and choice of 
and success in subsequent mechanical employment 

Differentiation of occupational groups by the Minnesota Mechanical 
Assembly Test was deinonstrated at the Employment Stabilization Re- 
search Institute (223), where machinists scored at the 80th percentile, 
manual training teachers, ornamental ironw'oi kers, and garage mechanics 
at the G8th, and draftsmen at the 65th percentiles Workers in less me- 
chanical occupations such as office clerks, machine operators, retail 
salesmen, and jxiheemen, generally make scores less than one sigma 
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above the mean of the general population These trends are in the 
expected directions, although, as pointed out earlier, the mean scores 
of manual- training teachers and certain other mechanically inclined 
groups are not as much above the mean as one would anticipate, perhaps 
because universal experience with the items in the test tends to minimize 
differences in mechanical comprehension among adults 

Occupational satisfaction would seem to be logical criterion against 
which to validate mechanical aptitude, on the hypothesis that those who 
are relatively lacking in it would find their work uncongenial and per- 
haps a strain, while those who are relatively high in mechanical compre- 
hension would solve new problems and master new techniques readily 
and with zest As an aptitude which is also somewhat related to interest 
this should perhaps be more true of mechanical comprehension than of 
most purer "aptitudes " Despite these facts, no known studies have cor- 
related scores on the Minnesota Mechanical Assembly Test with job 
satisfaction 

Use of the Minnesota Mechanical Assembly Test in Counseling and 
Selection The evidence which has been reviewed m the preceding 
paragraphs is more adequate concerning the standardization and valida- 
tion of the Minnesota Assembly Test than are comparable data for most 
tests, the authors having systematically studied it in a variety of respects 
Unfortunately it has not been so thoroughly studied since that time, 
despite Wittenborn's and Harrell's factoi analyses One reason for this 
IS the cumbersomeness of the test, not only in administration and scor- 
ing, but also in maintenance, another is the proved adequacy of paper- 
and-pencil tests designed to measure the same factors 

Despite these defects, the assembly test is useful with early adolescents 
whose significant experiences with mechanical items such as those in the 
test are still largely dependent upon aptitude and interest The effects 
of maturation upon the principal component, spatial visualization, make 
the use of adult occupational norms impossible with adolescents The 
leveling effects of experience, suggested by the decreasing reliability co- 
efficients with increasing age, further complicate the picture and render 
the scores of older adolescents and adults difficult to interpret 

Occupational groups distinguished by high scores on this test include 
machinists, manual-framing teachers, ornamental ironworkers, garage 
mechanics, draftsmen, and presumably other workers m mechanical oc- 
cupations, job analysis of which suggests a need for ability to visualize 
space relations and interest in the acquisition of knowledge about the 
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nature and operation ol mechanical contrivances Whether the superior 
scores made on this test by adult workers in these fields are due more 
to aptitude than to experience, or vice versa, does not appear to be im- 
portant when early adolescents are being counseled, for at that stage the 
test IS largely a measure of aptitude which apparently leads to experience, 
nor IS It especially important when selecting adults for a related type of 
work, for in such a case present ability to do the work is important, 
regardless of its basis It is only when long-term adjustments and ability 
to learn are important that it is necessary to distinguish between exjieri- 
encc and aptitude as causative factors in assembly test scores 

School and rollei'e use of the assembly test has proved feasible, the test 
having predictive value in junior high school, high school, and engineer- 
ing college courses In view of the equally high validities of other tests, 
and the little added to battery validity by this test at any save the junior 
high school level, it is doubtful whether the time and trouble required 
for Its use are justified The test may be of considerable v,iliie, however, 
in die clinical study of the aptitudes and experiences of special cases 

Guidance centers and clinics arc most likely to find the test valuable 
in this type of case When a client’s experience with mechanical objects 
IS in need of further study bec.iuse of lack of mechanical outlets, or when 
his aptitudes as measured bv other tests of sjtiati.il visualization, mechani- 
cal information, and manual dexterities seem out of line with his experi- 
ence, then administration of the assembly test by a skilled examiner may 
prove fruitful The ease with which the subject njipioaches the appa- 
ratus, the familiarity displayed by his examining and assembling of them, 
his confidence in liis ability to complete the assemblies in time, his re- 
actions to difficulties and failure, his incidental comments concerning the 
test and related matters during and after testing, all provide material in 
addition to the actual score which a skilled psychologist can piece to- 
gether in order to obtain a truer picture of the client s aptitudes, inter- 
ests, and experiences 

Business and industrial use of the Minnesota assembly test is probably 
unwise because of its unreliability with adults, the leveling effects of 
experience, and difficulties in administration It is true that it can have 
some value in indicating present mechanical skill in job applicants, but 
if these are in a skilled category trade tests are more appropriate and 
valid, and if they are semiskilled manual and spatial tests will prove 
more economical and more valid 

In suininarv, then, tire Minnesota Mechanical Assembly Test is im- 
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porCant primarily for historical reasons and for the insight the studies 
with It give into the nature of mechanical aptitude, its practical use is 
limited primarily to the clinical study of special cases, especially in 
adolescence 

The O’Rourke Mechanical Aptitude Test, Junior Grade (Psychological 
Institute, igaf), 1940) 

The O'Rourke Mechanical Aptitude Test was developed after World 
IVar I, as a result of the test author s experience with the Army Mechani- 
cal Aptitude and Army General Trade Tests, intoi]>oraLing essentially 
the same items (277 265 ff) According 10 Fryer, the original work by 
Ricc was earned further by O’Rourke and Toops in the Army, and the 
former continued to work with the test during the early lyao’s It was 
subsequently rcstandardized in three forms with Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority workers (bia) Unfortunately none of the work done by O’Rourke 
has been published, leaving us entirely dependent lor our understanding 
of Its development upon Fryer’s biiel aciouiu ol its origin, Toops’ dis- 
sertation, O’Rourke’s and Pritchett’s unpublished dissertations, and the 
sketchy data published on the test form and scoring key 

Applicability The civilian edition ol the lest prepared by O’Rourke 
was first used with bovs 111 then late teens who were interested in enter- 
ing "mechanical" occupations fust which occupations weie included 
under this heading is not indicated but the fact that his coniemporary, 
Thorndike, chissified wrestlers as mechanical workers (HzB z,|) suggests 
that a word of caution 111 accepting the designation may be warranted 
The group on whom the military loim had been standardized were 
draftees, therefore mostly young men, the civilian group were aged 15 
to 24, were no longer in school, and none of them had completed more 
than one year of high school The second standardization of the civilian 
form was on workmen who applied foi mechanical jobs with the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority Again the term ’’mechanical’’ is not specifically 
defined, but a list of occupations foi which mean scores are provided 
includes apprentices as well as journeymen, in such fields as automobile 
mechanics, boilcrmaking, carpentering, machine-shoji, painting, and even 
textile manufacturing This suggests that G’Rourke’s definition of the 
term mechanical is as broad when applied to occupations as it is when 
applied to the types of information which make up the content of his 
test 

Most important, from the point of view of the applicability and use of 
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the test, u the fact that the means and standard deviations for older 
adolescents wiihout mechanical training (the original norm group), for 
adult men with mechanical and other skilled and semiskilled training 
(TV/^), and a group of 785 adult men in a WPA educational program 
in California (329) are approximately the same This suggests that the 
test IS probably equally applicable to older adolescents and to adults In 
view of the evidence which suggests an effect of experience on the Min- 
nesota Mechanical Assembly Test this seems surprising, but it is perhaps 
due to the fact that by their middle teens boys who have mechanical apti- 
tudes and interest learn as much about the tools and processes tested 
as they ever will It is conceivable that the additional trade knowledge 
gained after that time is in specialized fields and of an advanced type 
which does not affect general "mechanical” information such as is 
tapped by this test As age differences have not been studied as such, it 
IS not possible to give an adequate answer to the question of the effect 
of age and experience on this test 

Content The test consists of two parts The first is pictorial, the 
subject matches pictures in order to show which tools and other objects 
are used together The second part is verbal, it is a multiple-choice test 
concerning tools, materials, and processes As staled above, the term 
"mechamcar’ is broadly conceived to include mechanics, electricity, 
carpentry, cabinet-making, jiainlmg, printing, surveying, and other ac- 
tivities, ihe items being of a type which might be learned 111 everyday 
activities, without actual technical training No rationale is offeied for 
the projKirtions allocated to each field, although these vary greatly 
Table 17 shows, foi example, that Form A includes 19 auto mechanics 
Items, 16 carpentry, and 19 electrical, only 1 drafting, 1 brick laying, 
and 1 painting, but no plastering or shoe repairing items At the same 
time. Form B contains 24, 16, and g, 4, o. and o, and 1 and 1 items 
in each of these same categories This seems likely to lessen the equiva- 
lence of the three forms, although no notice seems to have been taken 
of the fact 

Administration and Scoring The two parts require 30 and 25 minutes 
of working time, respectively, with a brief practice jicnod at the begin- 
ning Both parts must be used, no norms being available for the subtests 
The test requires somewhat more supervision than the average group 
test, because it is arranged m folder form which confuses many examinees, 
and because the iime limits are excessive for many high school students 
who finish Part 1 and proceed to work on Part II before instructed to do 
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Tabu 17 

O’ROURKE UECHANICAL APTITUDE TEST 


Number of Itema in Each Form of the Teat by Different Occupational Activitia 





Form A 



Farm B 


Form C 



Oeeupaiional 

Part 

I 

Part 

II 

Total 

Pari 

I 

Part 

II 

Total 

Part 

I 

Part 

II 

Total 

I 

Auto Mechaiucfl 

1 0 

9 

>9 

*3 

1 1 

24 

10 

15 

25 

a 

Carpentry 

9 

7 

16 

10 

6 

iG 

6 

7 

>3 

3 

Electrical 

7 

12 

*9 

1 

B 

9 

2 

B 

10 

4 

Mechanical 

4 

9 

*3 

5 

3 

B 

5 

5 

10 

5 

Plumbing 

5 

7 

12 

a 

5 

7 

5 

3 

B 

6 

Machinut 

2 

4 

6 

4 

5 

9 

I 

- 

I 

7 

Mechanical Compre- 
hension 


2 

2 

I 

4 

5 

2 

4 

6 

a 

Drafting 

1 

- 

I 

1 

3 

4 

3 

2 

5 

9 

Metal Working 

I 

- 

1 

2 

3 

5 

- 

3 

3 

ID 

Cabinet-Making 

I 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

- 

2 

2 

1 I 

Wood-Cutting 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

4 

1 

I 

a 

13 

Forge Work 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 

I 

3 

>3 

Foundry 

- 

2 

a 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

<4 

Surveying 

I 

1 

a 

- 

2 

2 

1 

- 

1 

•5 

Pick and Shovel 
Work 

_ 

_ 

_ 

I 

_ 

I 

2 

I 

3 

16 

Painting 

- 

I 

1 

- 

- 

- 

I 

2 

3 

>7 

Plastering 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

I 

1 

2 

3 

18 

Welding 

- 

I 

I 

- 

a 

2 

- 

- 

- 

'9 

Bicycle Repairing 

1 

- 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

I 

so 

Gla2ing 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

I 

I 

- 

I 

31 

Printing 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

33 

Shoemaking 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

23 

Stationary Engines 

- 

I 

I 

- 

- 

- 

I 

“ 

I 

24 

Steel Construction 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

25 

Bnck Laying 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


s6 

F arming 

” 





“ 

I 


1 


Total 

45 

60 

>05 

45 

60 

'05 

45 

60 

105 


SO The test is frustrating to girls and to boys without mechanical inclina- 
tions who feel that it is unreasonable to require them to sit for an hour 
over questions they cannot answer in any amount of time Scoring is by 
means of an old-fashioned stencil which is placed against the answer 
spaces in the test booklet Unless the test is revised for special answer 
sheets and punched stencils it is likely to lose its market to some more 
administrable test of the same type 

Norms The original norms, published in igz6, were based on 9000 
boys aged 15 to 24 who were "entering mechanical occupations ” As has 
already been pointed out, the meaning of this phrase is not made clear 
the individuals in question may have been mere applicants, many of 
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whom were rejected, or they may have been successful trainees, the occu- 
pations may have been semiskilled, or they may have required consider- 
able insight and knowledge That their educational level was not high 
IS shown by the fact tliat none had gone lieyond the first year of high 
school, but in igafi that meant only that they had as much education as 
the average adult male 

The TVA norms were based on 70,000 men who applied for so-called 
mechanical jobs, an iinusually laige standardization group These norms 
differ little from the earlier set, the mean of the adolescent group being 
a raw score of 19B, that of the adult gioup 190 (equivalent to the 54th 
percentile m the eaily norms) The lowest quartiles are ifia and 137, 
respectively, and the third quartiles are 245 and 242 The adult group 
includes more low-scoring cases than the adolescent group, perhaps 
because of loss of speed with age, perhaps because of regional differences 
in populations The age distribution of the adult group is not given, but 
the rural southern localities from which the latter of the two groups 
came, as described by Piitchetl (612), suggest that at least the latter reason 
may ajijjly Hanmans (329) studv was based on Calilornia men aged 20 
to hf), with a mean age of 40, and found a distribution ol scores like that 
of the oiiginal norms, which suggests that age differences are probably 
not the cause 

O'Rourke’s manual also provides norms for 33 sptrilic occupations in 
the I\A population, ranging Ironi auto-mechanic apprentices and 
journcyiueii, through foundtjmen and jilastercis, to textile woikcr jour- 
neymen (just whith of the Dictionaiy of Occupational 1 itlcs’ more than 
1800 dilfcicnl textile woikeis is not specified), wcldeis and woodworkers, 
This IS an unusually large number and variety of occupations for which 
to provide norms, and in this respect O'Rourke has set an example for 
other test authors Unfortunately, however lliere are serious hidden 
defects One of these poor and at times even meaningless occupational 
classification, has just been pointed out it is impossible, without more 
data on some of the jobs, or without reference to a standard classification 
system such as the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, to know what the 
norms mean A second defect is the provision of only means and sigmas, 
this is much less serious, but if the numbers are adetjuate, more specific 
1101 ms could easily have been provided With no indication of the num- 
bers in each category, it is impiossible for the test user to know whether, 
as in the case of the MESRI occupational norms, the data are merely 
suggestive, or whether they can really be used for norms The importance 
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of this point IS brought out by the fact that the means are sometimes 
very close together, and sometimes even in the reverse of the expected 
order For example, millwrights make a mean of igg whereas for machin- 
ists the mean raw score is an, and truck and tractor operator apprentices 
score three points higher than journeymen Differences such as the 
former probably reflect in part the composition of the test which, as 
pointed out in the discussion of content, is very unevenly weighted for 
the various fields it taps, the latter type of difference is presumably due 
to sampling errors Both lessens one’s confidence in the value of the 
norms, which may be useful as a rough indication of validity for the 
directional counseling of adolescents (see below under Occupational 
Differences) but which can hardly be used for the counseling oi selection 
of individual adults without more descriptive data and detail 

Standardization and Initial Validation According to Fryer (277), in 
their work with the Army Mechanical Aptitude and General Trade Tests, 
and in their subsequent dissertations with these instiumcnts, O'Rourke 
found correlations between the two Army tests and ratings of the mechan- 
ical ability of high school hoys of about go, and O’Rourke and Toops 
found correlations with school grades which ranged from 16 to 41 
Correlations with Army Alpha were 30 for the Army Mechanical Apti- 
tude Test and 42 for the Army General 1 rade Test, based on a group of 
208 8th grade boys Correlations of the same tests with the Stenquist 
Mechanical Assembly Test were 41 and gg, with the Stenquist Picture 
Test I 44 and 27, and with the Stenquist Picture Test II 46 and 33, 
based on 145 Hth grade boys 

The two Army tests were validated on student-soldiers awaiting return 
to civilian life after World ^Var I and on junior high school groups 
studied by O Rourke and Toops, data from whose dissertations are pro- 
vided by Fryer (277 Ch 8) I he former were rated for achievement after 
the completion of courses, the numbcis ranging from 24 to 61 per course 
For the automotive course the validity toeflicient for the Aptitude Test 
was 05, hut in electrical and machine-shop courses they were 50 and 
43 Comparalile validities for the Trade Test were 20, 53, and 47 For 
the 208 junior high school boys the two tests had correlations of 33 and 
41 with grades, for the 100 boys who subsequently entered high school 
the validities were '16 and 32 when Only the reliable grades were used 

Work dealing specifically with the standardiration and validation of 
the final published version of the O’Rourke test has not been published 
Fryer (277 270) states that the O’Rourke is a modified version of the 
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Army Mechanical ApLitude and G«neral Trade Tests Part II, for exam- 
ple, consists of 6o multiple-choice questions rather than 50 one-word 
completion items as in the Trade Test from which it originated In view 
of these changes, considerable restandardization must have been done. 
All O'Rourke tells us, however, is that the published fonn is based on 
gooo fifteen- to twenty-four-year-old males no longer in school and enter- 
ing mechanical occupations There is nothing on reliability Concerning 
validity, the manual states that “correlations reported between test scores 
and ratings in vocational courses are as high as 84, between test scores 
and ratings in school vocational classes 83 " 1 hese are, it should be noted, 
cited as maximum validities obtained, they are considerably higher than 
the best validities reported for the two Army Tests, they are also consid- 
erably higher than the validities of single tests generally prove to be when 
they are cross-validated They cannot therefore be taken as indices of the 
actual validity of the O’Rourke test Judgments concerning its validity 
must be based solely on inferences from the Army tests and on the pub- 
lished reports of subsequent investigators 

Reliability The reliability of the O’Rourke Mechanical Aptitude 
Test has never, so far as this writer has been able to ascertain, actually 
been established Bingham (1)4) estimates that the standard error of meas- 
urement does not exceed 18 raw score points, or less than one-half sigma, 
but this is just an estimate As the 40 item Army General Trade Test 
had a reliability of g8 (277 268) it seems probable that the longer 
O'Rourke is also reliable 

Validity The intcrcorrelation of Parts I and II of the O’Rourke is 
52 (493) The O'Rourke has been correlated with intelligence in an un- 
published study by the writer, who administered u and the Otis S A Test 
to 108 high school junior and senior boys, the resulting coefficient being 
33 Sartain (66q) reported a correlation of 16 for the same tests adminis- 
tered to 4(1 aircraft factory inspectors 

Other mechanical comprehension tests with which the O'Rourke has 
been correlated include the Stenquist (686), data having been obtained 
from 114 7tli 'and 8th grade boys i— 375, the Minnesota Mechanical 
Assembly Test (unjiublishcd data of the writer's) administered to 50 
7ih grade boys r = 65, and the Bennett Mechanical Comprehension 
Test (493). used with 147 high school and defense-training students 
r = 55 Sartain (669) also reported an r of 55 between the O’Rourke and 
the Bennett McDaniel and Reynolds (493) found a correlation between 
the O'Rourke and the MacQuame Test of Mechanical Aptitude as high 
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aj .51, but in Scudder and Raubenheimer’s study (686) of junior high 
school boys the correlation was only 01, a difference which it is difficult 
to explain without more data Sartain's (66g) data tend more toward a 
lack of relationship with the MacQuarne (r = 20) 

The only spatial visualization test with which the O’Rourke has been 
correlated is the Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board, in studies by 
Tuckman (B76), Sartain (669), and the writer (unpublished data) These 
coefficients were 40. og, and 44, the subjects of the first study being 
clients of a Jewish Vocational Service, those of the second experienced 
factory inspectors, those of the last high school boys in the junior and 
senior classes The differences in degrees of relationship are probably 
due to differences in mechanical experience 

Interests were related to the O'Rourke by Lelfel m an unpublished 
master’s thesis (460) The subjects were 121 boys in the junior and senior 
years of high school The correlations with Strong’s Vocational Interest 
Blank were 42 for the Chemist key, 4(1 for the Engineer key, 27 for 
Mathematics and Physical Science Teacher, and approximately — 2r, for 
the keys for Social Science Teacher, Lawyer, and Certified Public Ac- 
countant 

Grades were used as criteria in a study of 1 14 7th and 8th grade boys by 
Scudder and Raubenheimer (686), with a reported correlation of 15 
between the O’Rourke test and grades in shop courses McDaniel and 
Reynolds (493) used instiuctors’ ratings of 1 jg high school and defense- 
training-course students The muhijile correlation coefficient between the 
battery and ratings was 47, the validity of the O’Rourke alone was 26, 
no other test having a closer relationship with the criterion In a third 
study, Ross (651) tested an unspecified number of machine-tool trainees 
in the Parker Defense Training Program at Greenville, South Carolina 
He established critical scores for the tests used, that for the O’Rourke 
being 175, this score would have eliminated 67 percent of the failing 
trainees, together with only 7 percent of the successes The criterion of 
success was grades in the training courses The correlation with scores on 
the O’Rourke was not ascertained A study conducted in an aviation 
machinists school by the U S Navy during World War II (785 247) used 
grades as a criterion The validity was 65 Other Navy studies used 
custom-built tests ot similar type It should be noted that, although the 
O’Rourke Test of Mechanical Aptitude is thus shown to have some 
validity for predicting the quality of work done in mechanical courses, 
and about as much validity as other available tests, it gives a considerably 
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less accurate estunate of achievement than is suggested by O’Rourke's 

partial data 

Success on the job was studied with aircraft factory inspectors by Sar- 
tain (66g) and with Tennessee Valley Authority workmen by Pritchett 
(612) Sartain's report is unfortunately very brief he provided no infor- 
mation as to the type of inspection or materials inspected, although there 
are probably very important differences in the psychological and techni- 
cal demands made upon inspectors of fuselages on the one hand and of 
engines on the other, the sex and ages of the workers are not specified, 
representativeness of the sample is assumed w’lthout evidence other than 
the facts that "some of them’’ were relatively new and "many” were 
among the most experienced 111 the department Two criteria were used 
1 a tings (we are not told of what) in a refresher course (subject-matter 
not sjjecified), the two instructois of which were in most cases familiar 
with the job performance of the inspectors, and ineiit ratings made by 
sujiervisors during the year following ihe refresher ti. lining There were 
46 employees in the early group, and 20 still on the job one year later 
The correlation between tatings by the two instructors was 77, which 
compares favorably with the reliabilities of ratings in general When 
coirclated with the combined merit ratings made dining the subsequent 
year, the coefficient was 42 In one sense this is a reliability coefficient, 
because both sets of rattngs wtie based partly on job performance, in 
another sense it is a validation of the ratings given m refresher training, 
for It shows that they were positively related to lalings of subsequent 
job jieifarmancc bartam did not riport ihe correlations between tests 
and merit ratings one year later, jierliajis because the number of cases 
was by then reduced to 20 With latiiigs 111 refresher training the correla- 
tion for the O’Rourke test was 2 j, as compared with 42 for the Bennett 
Test of Mechanical Comprehension, 47 for the Minnesota Paper Form 
Board, and 64 for the Otis 

In view of all the unknowns in this investigation, ranging from the 
nature of the work, through the characteristics rated, to the similarity 
between refresher training and the job itself, it is difficult to evaluate 
Sartain's findings It may be safe to assume, in view' of the findings of 
other studies, that the high correlation betw'cen intelligence and ratings 
was due to intellectual factors which are more important in training than 
on the job, moderately high correlations between spatial relations tests 
and ratings suggest that the inspection job, or at least the refresher 
training related to it, required ability to visualize sjiatial relations, the 
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lower validity of the O’Rourke suggests that, at this stage of experience, 
general mechanieal interest and information are less imjiortant than 
spatial visuah/ation and intelligence in this type of work Generalization 
to possible use of the O'Rourke in the selection or guidance of inexpeii- 
enced workers is impossible, however, not only because the type of inspec- 
tion work and training was not described, but also because the role of the 
factors measured by the O'Rourke may be quite different at the novice 
as contrasted with the journeyman stages 1 his was seen to be the case, 
lor example, with manual dexterity tests and depai tment-store wrappers 
Pritchett’s dissertation (612) might be expected to deal more directly 
with job success His data are based on the administration of the 
O'Rourke to 70,000 applicants for skilled jobs with the TVA The criteria 
were efficiency ratings, promotions, demotions, and lay-offs But no evi- 
dence IS given, beyond a brief statement to this effect 

Occupational difjeientes in stores on the O Roiirkc Mechanical Apti- 
tude Test are shown m the manual, by data obl,iined in administering 
the test to applicants lor '1 VA tnijiloymtnt High-stoiing occujiations 
include journeyman electricians, machinists and sheetmetal workers with 
mean raw scores equal to approximately one standard deviation above 
the general mean (209 to 228), ajiprentices in each of these fields are 
generally somewhat lower than journeymen Low scoring occupations in- 
clude watclmien, fmitidiymen textile woikcrs, and jilasterers, all more 
than one sigma below the general mean (raw scores from 140 to 147) It 
IS notewoithy that auto mechanics, mechanic-millwrights, jiliimbers, and 
carpenters make mean scores not significantly higher than the general 
average This is presumably a leliection of the latt that the items in the 
O'Rourke test sample a variety of skilled trade subjects, some fields being 
more heavily weighted than others We have seen lhat mechanical and 
electrical items are most numerous in Part 11, and that foundry and 
cabinetmaking are barely rcjircscnted, 11 is only logical, then, to find 
carpenters and machinists making higher stores than loundrymcn and 
carjicnter-finishers As a trade test lor selecting skilled workers the 
O’Rourke is, therefore, inadecjiiate there are too many irrelevant items 
for most trades, and not enough lelcvani for others As a test for measur- 
ing underlying aptitude m experienced workers it leaves much to be 
desired, since an ele'ctncian’s score, for example, is heavily weighted liy 
his experience with many items, whereas a foundryman’s score is rela- 
tively little affected by his training and experience, only one item m Part 
II being directly relevant As a general mechanical aptitude test for 
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untrained adolescents, on the other hand, the test scents much more 
appropriate, for this group has more opportunity to follow up interest 
in and aptitude for mechanics and electricity than for foundry work, and 
diRerences in general information in these areas may more legitimately 
be taken as indicative of differences in aptitude and interest It would 
seem worth while, however, to develop a mechanical or technical informa- 
tion test which sampled each of the major fields adequately enough to 
yield part scores which would be diagnostic of special aptitude or pro- 
ficiency (depending upon the age of the examinee) in the various fields 

In an unpublished master’s thesis, Leflel (460) classified 121 high school 
juniors and seniors according to the occupational helds which they 
named as their objectives The boys who planned to enter technical 
professions or semi-professions made significantly higher scores on the 
O’Rourke than did diose who planned to enter other helds, while those 
who planned to enter social science occupations made significantly lower 
O'Rourke scores 

Job satisfaction has not, so far as the writer has been able to determine, 
been used as criterion for the O’Rourke test It would seem logical to 
expect those who have a high degree of mechanical aptitude to be dissat- 
isfied without outlets for it. and to expect those whose work requires 
more such aptitude than they have to be dissatisfied with their too-de- 
manding work situations 

Use of the O'Roinke Mechanical Aptitude Test in Counseling and 
Selection I'he findings discussed in the preceding sections show that 
the O'Rourke Mechanical Aptitude Test is only slightly correlated with 
intelligence, and that it has a moderately high correlation with other 
mechanical comprehension tests, with tests of spatial visualization, and 
wiih measured intercsi m mechanical and scientific activities It is there- 
fore possible that the acquisition of mechanical information such as is 
measured by this test is the result of spatial aptitude, technical interest, 
and presumably opportunity, unfortunately, no studies have been made 
which prove causation From the practical point of view, however, the 
relationships lietweeii the O'Rourke and tests of these other factors is 
low enough to warrant using it in a battery of tests for appropriate per- 
sons and for suitable purposes 

Changes in scores with age after mid-adolesccnce have not been 
brought out by the norms, but this may be due to failure to make a re- 
fined analysis of age differences, the only data are the similarity of the 
means of older adolescent and adult groups This seems surprising in an 
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information test, but it could be due to the fact that the items in the test 
tap a low level of information which is generally acquired from miscella- 
neous sources during adolescence, rather than the higher level of techni- 
cal information which is learned in training or on the job That this is so 
has not been demonstrated, but the existence of two such levels of infor- 
mation has frequently proved to be a good working hypothesis in test 
construction, and its use by O'Rourke is implied in the sub-title, "Junior 
Grade " 

The occupational significance of the O’Rourke test can only be broad, 
because of the unbalanced heterogeneity of the so-called mechanical 
items It contains and because of the resulting dislocation of the occupa- 
tional norms Evidence with both adolescents and adults indicates that 
the test has some value m distinguishing those who have some aptitude 
for technical work from those who have little such aptitude, it does not, 
however, make possible differential diagnosis or prediction within the 
field of technical work 

In schools, technical institutes, and colleges, the O'Rourke test should 
prove most useful with those who have had no training and no systematic 
experience m technical fields In such instances it will reveal the extent 
to which the person in question has sought and utilized opportunities for 
the exercise of technical aptitudes and interests It will not help in deter- 
mining m which of the various technical fields he is likely to do best or 
find most satisfaction, but it does have value in general directional guid- 
ance It can normally be expected to improve the selection of high school 
students who will do well m technical courses, but is not likely to predict 
success as well as the test manual implies 

In guidance centers and employment the possible uses of the test are 
about what they are m educational institutions It can be useful m select- 
ing promising young trainees or entry workers for industrial employment, 
supplementing the history of mechanical and related interests and 
activities 

In industry the O'Rourke test is also useful in selecting young people 
for entry jobs and for training opportunities, as a measure of previous 
exposure to and profit from incidental technical experiences Although 
It cannot properly be used as a trade test, it has been shown to have some 
value as a screening device even for experienced workers on technical 
jobs, when large numbers have to be employed and the evaluation of 
experience is difficult In any case, the O’Rourke should be supplemented 
by purer and less easily contaminated tests of aptitudes such as intelli- 
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ge^ce and spatial visualization, and, in the case of experienced workers, 
trade tests and it should go without saying that personal data should 
Also be utilized 

The Bennett Test of Mechanical Comprehension (Psychological Corpo- 
ration, i9}o) 

This test of mechanical aptitude was developed after a siiivey of exist- 
ing tests of inechaniral aptiludc led the author to the conclusion that 
there was a need for a test which would measure a higher order of 
medianical aptitude than that assessed by available tests The facts con- 
cerning the Minnesota and O Rourkc tests, summarized and discussed 
in the pieceding sections of this chapter, partially substantiate that 
conclusion, as would those concerning other tests of mechanical aptitudes 
were they similarly treated 

Applicability There are three forms of Bennett’s test AA, designed 
for high school students, engineering school applicants, and other rela- 
tively untrained and inexperienced groups most widely used and there 
fore selected for detailed iiealnienl in this chapter, BB, more difficult 
and designed for use with engineering school applicants, candidates 
for leclinical courses and applicants for mechanical employment, ancl 
Wi (developed in collaboration with Dinah E luy) designed for use 
with high school girls and vvonitn An attempt was made to devise items 
ap]iTopriate to the aptitude and experience of each of these types of 
groups In ihe lase of the women’s form, for example, items used embody 
what seem to be the same types of physical principles, but the objects and 
situations are such as are more commonly encountered by women than 
those in the men’s forms, they involve the kitchen and the sewing room 
more than the shop and the garage That this goal of devising items 
suitable to ihe group in question was reasonably well attained is illus- 
trated by the fact that qih grade boys make raw scoies which range from 
i; to r,j, with a mean of 31, whereas 12th graders’ make scores ranging 
from 11 at the first percentile to 57 at the 9qth, (he mean being 39 As 
the total number of items is 60, this demonstrates that most of the items 
are actually working at this age range, and that the improvement which 
lakes jilace wiih age in adolescence does not make the test too easy 
Freshmen engineers, on the other hand, make raw scores of 5G, 57, and 
59 at the goth. 9^th, and ggth peiceiitiles, and a raw score of 47 at the 
50lh percentile, showing that that test is 50 easy for freshmen engineers 
that the most able cannot show the true extent of their ability Form AA 
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IS suitable for engineering school applicants, as the author states, for in 
such a selection program the piinciple objective is to screen out those 
who are too weak rather than to locate those who arc unusually able; 
in a scholarship program, however, it would be belter to use Form BB, 
thus achieving discrimination at the top and locating the most able 
Another indication of the suitalnlity of the sjiccial forms lies m the fact 
that women’s scores average about ig points lower than the scores of 
comparable men on the men’s lorm (69) 

The question of the effect of having studied physics upon scores on 
a test such as Bennett's is frequently raised, since the items measure 
understanding of and ability to apply physical principles Two studies 
have investigated this problem, both reported in the manual In one 
study 315 applicants for defense-industry training answered a question 
concerning previous training in phjsics The aao persons who had had 
such training made a mean scoie of .ji 7, while the 95 reporting no 
training made a mean score of 39 7, difference which was in the expected 
direction but not great enough to be statistically significant Expressed 
in percentiles, one group was at the both and the other at the 50th 
jiercentile, both of which can be thought of as average As four raw- 
score points (equal to less than one-half sigma) generally make less diffcr- 
tnee than this in percentiles, the difference can be thought of as practi- 
(ally insignificant also A similar analysis was made of data obtained from 
1471 candidates lor positions as firemen and policemen m New York City, 
the biseiial r between having had training in physics and score on Ben- 
nett’s tests was 26, and the diffeicnce in the means was again four points 
or less than one-half of one standard deviation 

Content The items of the Bennett Test of Mechanical Comprehen- 
sion, unlike those of the O’Rourke, are objects which arc almost uni- 
versally familiar in American culture airplanes, carts, steps, pulleys, 
windlasses, see-saws, and cows In this respect the test is presumably less 
subject to the effects of differences in experience and environment than 
is the O’Rourke This is probably also true of what the examinee must 
do with the objects in order to take the test, for the tasks require com- 
prehension of the nature, operation, and effects of various physical prin- 
ciples rather than knowledge of specific tools or items of equipment and 
their uses To put It concretely, in Bennett’s tests it is not a matter of 
what to use a pulley for, but rather one of how weight is distributed on 
pulleys when they are used T he only knowledge needed for the latter 
type of Item is an idea of the general nature and use of pulleys, the 
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answer can be found by logical analysis of the problem, that is, by 

mechanical comprehension There are a total of 6o such items The 

existence of a sex difference e<]ual to one and one-half sigma (manual) 

shows that cultural factors affect even this test, but it seems likely that, 

for a given sex, they arc less important, as witness the data on physics 

training 

Administration and Scoring The test has no time limit, being de- 
signed as a power rather than as a speed test The majority finish in less 
than 25 minutes, and a ;jo-minute time limit is ample for almost any 
group Booklets are used a number of times, a special answer sheet being 
provided for responses Sample problems help orient the examinee to 
the methods and forms Scoring is by means of stencils, either by hand 
or in the IBM scoring machine Both administration and scoring are 
simple and expeditious 

Norms For Form AA three sets of norms are available, one for educa- 
tional groujjs, one for occupational groups, and one for women For 
Form BB they consist of data for technical educational groups and ap- 
plicants for mechanical work The women's form has educational and 
occupational norms 

The educational norms (Form AA) are for earh of the four years of 
high school, each year being based on from 500 to 833 boys, for technical- 
high school seniors, for introductory engineering school freshmen, there 
being from 402 to 613 cases in each of these last groups The means in- 
crease from year to year, and from less-selected to more highly selected 
groups 

The so-called industrial norms are in some cases more truly educa- 
tional. as when they are based on candidates for WPA mechanical courses 
or on clients of a veterans guidance center (veterans are not an occupa- 
tional group, but a cross section of young men) In other cases they are 
marginally occupational, being based, for example, on candidates for 
positions as policemen and fiiemen (occupational norms could have been 
obtained by excluding those not actually appointed), candidates for 
apprentice training, candidates for engineering positions (as their average 
education equalled two years of college they could not be considered 
engineers without substantial appropriate experience), and applicants for 
jobs as mechanics’ heljiers, unskilled laborers, and leadmen Only two 
groups are truly occupational, the paper-factory workers and bus and 
street-car operators The numbers in each of these categories range from 
145 candidates for engineering positions to 2217 applicants for employ- 
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ment as mechanic's helper The two strictly industrial or occupational 
groups number respectively 1637 and 734 

While the numbers are generally sufficiently large^ there is no way of 
knowing how representative they are the schools and colleges from 
which the educational norms were obtained are not specifically identified, 
although some can be guessed from the list of acknowledgments in the 
manual, and the pre-occupational and occupational norms are not 
described as to location, number of companies, age, or other variables, 
although here again one can identify some groups by deduction and ob- 
tain further information from the original studies the defense-course 
trainees, for example, appear to be Moore’s (536) cases, while the paper- 
factory workers are a group tested in a Savannah, Georgia plant but not 
described in any detail (72) 

Women's norms for Form AA are based on one small group of college 
freshmen (N = 1 1 1), a moderately large group of wartime applicants at 
an employment agency (N = *38). and 1090 trainees in an airplane 
factory With no other information concerning the college and employ- 
ment agency groups their norms are of little value, for other colleges 
may have different types of students and women job seekers are not the 
same in peace and in war The airplane factory workers constitute a 
large and, judging by other information about women workers in 
wartime airplane factories, heterogeneous enough group so that they can 
be of some use The limited norms for women are perhaps not too im- 
portant in any case, since women do not ordinarily compete for mechani- 
cally demanding jobs in peacetime and, when they do, must hold their 
own with men In a period of industrial mobilization for war production 
the opposite is, of course, true, and an instrument which can select 
mechanically apt even though inexperienced women is of great value 

As the manual has been revised by its author in order to keep it up to 
date (in less detail than one might wish) and he and his associates have 
continued to publish new studies involving the test, it can probably be 
assumed that the defects in the norms will be progressively minimized, 
and that in due course both more representative samples and more 
adequate descriptions of the samples will be made available 

Standardization and Initial Validation As described in the manual 
preliminary work With this test consisted of preparing rough sketches of 
proposed items and trying them out on various types of persons After 
elimination and revision of items 75 were tried out in booklet form As 
a readily available criterion for the retention of items in the test, scores 
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on three existing tests of mechanical aptitude were combined with the 
Bennett scores these were the MacQuarne, the Detroit, and the Revised 
Minnesota Paper Form Board The responses of the highest and lowest 
scoring 27 percent of a group of 283 applicants for skilled technical train- 
ing were used for item analysis, just as in an item analysis of one tesf by 
itself but with the advantage of additional items designed to measure the 
same trait to help differentiate the most able from the least able can- 
didates This IS therefore neither an internal consistency validation nor 
a validation against existing tests, but rather a mixture of the two As a 
result of ihis procedure the niimbei of items was icdurcd to 60, plus two 
easy items which were retained as practice queAtions having survived 
such an analysis, these items ran he presumed to be measuring the same 
trait or constellation of tiaiis, to be measuring something resembling 
what others have railed mechanical apliliide, and if these other tests 
have some validity for measuring promise in mechanical work (as they 
do), to have some validity as a test of mechanical ajititucle Such indirect 
proof of validity is not satisfactory in and of itself, but it suffices as a 
first step, the successful taking of which then justifies the labor of validat- 
ing against occupational criteria 

Reliability The only icported reliabiliiv locfficient located by the 
writer is that given in the manual, 8} for a group of r,oo tjih grade 
boys, calculated by the split-half method This is siilhcicntly high, espe- 
cially for such a homogeneous group, it would presumably be higher 
if the age and ability range were greater 

Validity Because of the strength of ns rationale and the consulting 
activities of its author, the Bennett Test of Meclianical Comprehension 
has been used in a surprisingly large number ol studies, including 
several in the Army, ^’avy and Air force which have not yet been le- 
ported in the general literature Criteria used have included not only 
other tests, but grades and supervisors’ ratings, output and other objec 
tivc vocational criteria have not, however, as yet been utilized as criteria, 
perhaps partly Ivecause ihe test was designed and used primarily for jobs 
above the semiskilled level in which success cannot often be judged by 
production records 

Teits of intelligence which have been correlated with Bennett's have 
been summarized in a table in the manual Of special interest arc the 
correlations of and 45 with the Otis S A Test based on 1^6 high 
school and on 292 defense training students The manual does not 
indicate the age or grade range of the high school students, but the low 
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correlation may be due to homogeneity, the higher correlation for the 
defense-industry trainees is presumably due to greater ranges of educa- 
tion and age Other correlations with the Otis test have been reported by 
Sartain (66p 671), who found a relationship of only 175 between the 
two tests with a group of 46 inspectors in an aircraft plant (presumably 
a homogeneous group) and one of 37 for 40 aircraft factory foremen 
and assistant foremen The relationship with the ACE Psychological 
Examination reported in the manual for 212 teclinical-high school 
seniors (apparently in Springfield, Mass) is 55, working with 230 
Merchant Marine Cadets, Traxler (863) found a correlation of 37 For 
the L score the coefficient was 34, and that for the Q score was 26 This 
tendency for verbal intelligence to be at least as closely related to me- 
chanical comprehension as quantitative intelligence is confirmed by 
Carnegie Mental Ability Test data reported in the manual r = 54 for 
the L score, 52 for the Q score, the subjects being 131 defense trainees 
It seems that in fairly heterogeneous groups abstract mental ability is 
moderately related to mechanical comprehension (as indeed the term 
implies), whereas in homogeneous groups it is quite distinct This makes 
Its measurement in technical training institutions which select largely 
on an intellectual basis especially pertinent, assuming that the test 
actually has predictive value 

Manual dexterity tests which have been correlated with Bennett's 
include the Psychological Corporation’s Large Hand Tool Dexterity Test 
(disassembly and assembly of nuts, washers, and bolts with wrench and 
screw drner), the Minnesota Manual Dexterity Test, and the O’Connor 
Finger and Twee/cr Dexterity Tests The first study is reported in the 
manual, the subjects being 8g veterans in a guidance center and nog 
paper-bag factory workers, the correlations equalled gg and 28 The 
Minnesota Manual (Placing and 1 uming) Tests and the O’Connor tests 
were used by [acobsen (396) in a study described in an earlier chapter, 
for go mechanic learners he found correlations of 21 and 14 with Plac- 
ing and Turning Tests, and of — 04 and 14 with Finger and Tweezer 
Dexteriiy, respectively It seems surprising that there should be a rela- 
tionship between mechanical comprehension and gross manual dexterity 
as measured by the hand-tool test but not as measured by an arm-and- 
hand movement test It would seem more logical that there be no rela- 
tionship at all between dexterity and comprehension, as suggested by 
Jacobsen's data More evidence is needed 

Mechanical aptitude has been measured by other tests and correlated 
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with the Bennett in several studies reported m the manual and in two 
other studies by Sartain (66g) and by McDaniel and Reynolds (493) The 
test reported on in the manual is the MacQuame, administered to 136 
applicants for WFA mechanical courses and to sso applicants for ap- 
prentice courses, with correlations of 40 and 48 Sartain's correlation 
coefiicient was 44 for aircraft factory inspectors, McDaniel and Reynolds' 
was 55 for 147 defense-training students These correlations are only to 
be expected, in view of the use of the MacQuame as part of the internal 
consistency criterion in selecting items for the Bennett test 

Spatial visualization tests used with Bennett’s and throwing some light 
on what it measures are the Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board and 
the Crawford Spatial Relations Test Correlations reported for the 
foimer in the manual are consistent, ranging from 44 for 20G technical 
high school seniors to 59 for 136 applicants for VVPA mechanical courses, 
Traxler (8G3) reported one of 39, but Sartain (669,671) found relation- 
ships of 27 and 31, and Jacobsen (396) reported a coefficient of 00 
These inconsistencies are difficult to explain, but Jacobsen’s Gnding is 
so unlike the others that it may perhaps be disregarded The trend then 
rather clearly is for the two tests to be moderately closely related, as they 
should be in view of the use of the Paper Form Board in selecting Ben- 
nett Items Jacobsen is the only author who has reported on the relation- 
ship of the Bennett to the Crawford test, his r being only 18 

Interest was coirelated with Bennett scoies by Mooie (530) who used 
Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank as a measure of interest His subjects 
were two groups of engineering defense training students, numbering 
205 and 292 resjiectively The correlations between the Bennett and 
Strong's Engineering key were 30 and 35 for the two groups, for the 
Aviator key they wtre 21 and 26 for the Production Manager key they 
were 12 and 08, and for Carpenter they were 06 and 12 These Gndings 
suggest that the higher the level of mechanical comprehension, the 
higher the lesel of technical interest, for the higher correlations are for 
the technical occupations This is not conGnued by the somewhat dif- 
ferent mechanical and scientiGc keys of the Kuder Preference Record 
(671), the correlations with which are only 15 and 15 for a more homo- 
geneous group of foremen 

Glades in technical courses, standing on examinations in technical 
subjects, ratings of students and learners by instructors, and ability to 
tomjilete technical training courses have been used as criteria in training 
situations Grades made by 1834 defense industry trainees in a chemistry 
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course were correlated with Bennett scores by Moore, r being .36. 
For 137 shop trainees of Pan-American Airways the correlation with 
shop grades was 62 Moore also obtained correlations of 39 with 
final examination scores in defense-training chemistry courses, and i;a 
with final examinations in the physics course The latter examination 
was a Co-operative Test Service physics test, the manual also reports a 
correlation of 42 between the Bennett and College Entrance Board 
Physics Examination scores of 275 applicants for an engineering school 

Not reported in the manual are two studies of the test’s value in pre- 
dicting ratings of the mechanical promise of war industry trainees 
McDaniel and Reynolds (493) used a group of high school students and 
defense industry trainees, 147 in number Their criterion was instructors’ 
ratings of learning aptitude, speed and accuracy in acquiring muscular 
and manipulative skills, quality and precision of work, and eagerness in 
getting at the job and staying with it, combined into one overall rating 
of promise Ten-point scales (too refined for use by non-psychologically 
trained raters) with behavior descriptions were used for each of the four 
trails No data are presented as to the reliability of the ratings, their 
correlation with Bennett scores was 24, approximately that for the 
O’Rourke and slightly higher than those for various parts of the Mac- 
Quarrie Mechanical Aptitude Test 

Jacobsen's study (396) has been described in connection with other 
tests He found that the correlations between Bennett scores and ratings 
of fitness for mechanical work as judged in courses in aircraft instru- 
ments, airplane engines, aeronautical repair mechanics, machine shop, 
and aircraft electricity were 35, 11, 30, 35, and 41 respectively (PE 
equalled 07 to og) When combined with other tests the multiple cor- 
relations ranged from 46 (repair mechanics) to 64 (instruments), except 
for ratings in the course m aircraft engines, perhaps this was due to 
defects in the ratings in this course, rather than to differences in the 
psychological demands which it made on the learners 

Bennett points out in his manual that many validity coefficients were 
obtained for his test or for very close copies of it in the armed forces 
One part of the Army Air Force Qualifying Examination (195), consisted 
of from 15 to 60, generally 30, Bennett-type items, validity coefficients 
for various forms correlated with success-failure in primary pilot train- 
ing ranged from 14 to 38, for graduation-elimination in navigator 
training the validities ranged from 22 to 45, and for bombardier train- 
ing, the criterion of success for which was not satisfactory, the one valid- 
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ity coeffinent reported was 13 In an experimental group of 1080 cadets 
sent to pilot training regardless of test scores (214), the validity coefficient 
for the mechanical comprehension pait of the Qualifying Examination 
was 47 (graduation criterion), the Mechanical Principles Test of the 
regular cadet test battery had a validity coefficient of 43 for this group, 
only two tests had higher predictive values, one entitled Instrument 
Comprehension II (r = 48) and the other a Test of General Information 
scored for pilots (r = 51) 

The test was used by the Army and Navy, in ranous forms, for the 
selection of trainees in other specialties 1 he Army Mechanical Aptitude 
Test included S2 items from Bennetts Form AA, plus otheis resembling 
It. the Navy had its own forms also Validity data for some of these are 
reported by Fredericksen (273) and by Stuit (785), but will not be cited 
in detail here, as the Air Force data illustrate them As Bennett's manual 
puts It, whenever the ability to understand machines is important the 
test and its derivatives are likely to hare fairly high \ahdity Navy 
technical couises for which the Bennett-type tests were validated are 
listed in Table 18, with validities 

Table 16 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN BENNETT SCORES AND NAVS GRADES 


Submarine School 

Course 

r 

Torpccloes 

23 

Communiratioiu 

23 

Submarinis 

23 

Hn^metring 

39 

Indoctrination School 

Seamdnslup 

2 B 

Ordnance 

29 

Navigation 

36 

Final Averag^c 

35 


Success on the job as measured by ratings of supervisors has been 
correlated with Bennett scores by Binnett and Fear (70), McMurry and 
Johnson (500). Sailain (609,671), Schultz and Barnabas (6B2), and Shu- 
man (716,717) In Bennett and Fear's study Co machine-tool-operator 
trainees were tested prior to training and were rated by their supervisors 
for performance on the job several months later The reliability of the 
criterion was apparently not checked Test scores and ratings of job 
performance had a coi relation of 64, an unusually high validity for one 
test which would need to be confirmed in other similar studies before 
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being accepted (Shuman’s study, discussed below, found an r of 44 for 
machine operators) As a result of this finding only applicants who rated 
A or B on a combination of this and one other test were employed, the 
group as a whole making good employment records, as evidenced by the 
fact that, "of all new men hired since tests were installed 76 percent were 
rated as ‘excellent’ or 'good' on the job Only B percent were rated 
'below average ' None were rated as 'poor ’ Not a single new man, 
hired since tests were introduced as part of the selection procedure, has 
had to be dismissed because of lack of ability to do the job " Perhaps this 
conclusion needs to be qualified by a reminder of the facts that super- 
visors are generally reluctaVit to use the "poor’’ rating, and that during 
the war employers were reluctant to release employees 

Further confirmation is provided by McMiirry and Johnson, who 
tested yGg ordnance factory employees at the time of selection with a 
battery including the Bennett test Supervisors’ ratings of 5B7 of these 
were obtained after they had been on the job some time Validity co- 
efficients were computed for occupationally homogeneous subgroups For 
a group of 33 cranemen the Bennett test had a validity of 65, other 
occupational groups weie also tested, but validities are not reported for 
the Bennett alone 

Sartain’s first study has been discussed elsewhere, his ratings, it will 
be remembeied, were of performance in a refresher training course for 
aircraft factory inspectors already on the job whose job performance was 
known to the instructors The correlauon between Bennett scores and 
this mixed training-job criterion was 32, lower than those of 65, 6f, 
and 47 for the MacQuarrie, Otis, and Minnesota Paper Form Board In 
his second study, the subjects of which were 40 aircraft factory foremen 
and assistant foremen rated by their supervisors, the correlation between 
Bennett scores and ratings was — 15 This may prove that foremen in 
this plant were judged more by success m handling employees than by 
success in coping with mechanical problems, and is probably no indica- 
tion of the validity of the test for mechanical and technical work Shu- 
man's study, discussed below, suggests that in some situations the 
mechanical comprehension of foremen is considered by raters, Schultz 
and Barnabas’ investigation also bears on this point 

Employee relations and "budget-control efficiency" of 30 foremen and 
assistant foremen were rated by supervisors in the Study reported by 
Schultz and Barnabas The foremen were tested with a battery made up 
of the Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Test, the Strong Vocational 
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Interest Blank (scored for Production Manager and Occupational Level), 
and the Bernreuter Personality Inventory (combined scores) The re- 
liability of the ratings was determined by re-ratmg at the end of a 
five-month period The correlation between the combined ratings on 
“employee relations” and “budget-control efficiency” for the first and 
second ratings was 85 When T scores for the three predictors were 
combined a correlation of 5a with combined ratings was obtained The 
correlation between Bennett scores and the criterion was 11 

In Shuman's study of aircraft-engine and propeller factory workers the 
criterion of success was supervisors’ ratings of efficiency of the job 
Workers were rated as good, average, or poor, 5 n consultation with rating 
experts In two departments the ratings thus made were correlated with 
ratings made by a departmental instructor trained in rating techniques 
The reliabilities thus obtained were gi for 42 production engine testers 
and 705 for 36 inspectors, the former correlation being so high as to 
make one wonder about possible contamination of data through discus- 
sion by supervisor and instructor Tests were administered to operators 
who had been on the job for six months or more, ratings were secured 
after testing New applicants were also tested at the time of application, 
and those employed were followed up six months later and rated These 
two groups were combined, the possible differential effects of pre- and 
post-hinng testing apparently not being investigated The numbers in 
each occupational group varied from 25 (job setters) to qg (foremen) 
Bisenal coefficients of correlation were computed between the tests used 
(Otis, Minnesota Paper Form Board, and Bennett) and supervisors' rat- 
ings, by occupation Data for the Bennett Test are presented in 
Table ig 

Table 19 

SISERIAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN JOB RATINGS AND BENNETT SCORES 


r Critical Scores Percent Improvement 


Jub 

JV 

61J 

Mate 

Female 

Male 

FemaU 

Injpccton 

49 

665 

34 

>9 

12 

sB 

Engine testrn 

45 

•7 

33 


10 


Machine Operators 

Bi 

44 

= 7 

iB 

22 

12 

Foremen 

99 

465 

30 


10 


Job setters 

as 

73 

36 


47 


Tckolmaker Icarncn 

64 

46 

36 


5 


Mean 

363 

52 



iB 



IFe have already seen, in the discussion of the Otis test, that the latter 
had substantial validity for all of these jobs (r = 39 to 57), it is interest- 
ing that the validities for the Bennett arc lower in some cases (engine 
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testers) and higher in others (inspectors and job setters) It would be 
helpful, in such a case, to have job descriptions which would throw light 
on the reasons for these differences, but presumably in the engine tester's 
work there is no advantage in having more than the minimum required 
degree of mechanical comprehension (perhaps it is more a matter of 
manual dexterity in making connections and perceptual ability in read- 
ing dials), while In the job setter's and inspector's work higher degrees 
of understanding of mechanical principles make for greater worker 
efficiency (which is understandable if the inspectors were engine in- 
spectors) 

Critical scores were set for each of the tests used, those for the Bennett 
being shown m the next-to-the-last column of Table ig In jobs utilizing 
both men and women sex differences made special minima necessary, 
in other jobs men only were employed 'I he difference bctw,een these 
minima indicate that the machine operators’ work requires least me- 
chanical comprehension (it also requires the least mental ability), and 
that job setters and toolmaker learners are the most highly selected 
groups in mechanical comprehension this is what one would expect, 
and can be taken as a sign of the validity of the test Foremen, for whom 
supervision of personnel is more crucial than mechanical aptitude, also 
have a lower critical score than the more technical workers, although 
in this situation, unlike Sartain's, mechanical comprehension does play 
some part in foreman success as judged by the supervisors As the final 
column of Table ig shows, the hiring of workers on the basis of the 
established critical minimum scores would be improved by from 5 per- 
cent in the case of toolmaker learners to 47 percent in the case of job 
setters, with a mean hiring improvement of 18 percent for ail the jobs in 
question The Bennett test contributed more to the improvement of 
selection than either of the other tests used, except possibly m the case 
of inspectors and toolmaker learners 

Supervisory workers in three factories were studied in another in- 
vestigation in which Shuman used the same battery of tests Foremen, 
group leaders, and job setters were rated as to production, handling of 
workers, housekeeping, and overall opinion by their superiors, the total 
usable group numbering 208 The mean correlation between Bennett 
scores and ratings of several groups of foremen was 55 Minimum critical 
scores were established for each job, that for foremen being go, and that 
for group leaders 26 When data for all supervisors were combined, the 
percent improvement m selection of excellent workers which would have 
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been effected by use of the Bennett test was iB, exceeded only by the 

Otu’ 19 percent 

Occupational differences in mechanical comprehension as measured by 
the Bennett Lest are shown by Shuman's studies (716,717) and by the 
industrial or occupational norms reported in the manual As Shuman’s 
basis fur establishing critical scores is not desenbed, and as he does not 
present data on means and sigmas, it is not possible to integrate his 
published findings with the industrial norms of the manual However, 
we have seen that according to him, job setters and toolmaker learners 
require more mechanical coinjireht nsion than do other skilled and semi- 
skilled workers in airplane-engine and propeller factories, and that 
machine operators require least The critical scores (apparently close to 
Qi) for toolmaker learners and job setters are at the 30th percentile for 
trainees m an airplane factory, and at the 50th for candidates for police 
and fire department apjjojntinents, as shown in the manual The critical 
score for inspectors was at about the ajrd and 43rd percentiles when 
compared to the same groups "J hat for machine operators w’as at the 
17th and Sloth These data suggest that the most skilled jobs in an air- 
plane factory require onlv a inodiciim of such abilitv In the norms 
provided by the manual, it is the candidates for engineering positions 
(average education equalled two years bevond high school) who ranked 
first, trainees in an airplane factory second, and men in defense training 
courses and ajiplying foi leadiiiaii jobs lliiid, while candidates for WPA 
mechanical training courses, workers in a paper-bag factory, and ap- 
plicants for employment as mechanics' helpers made the lowest mean 
scores These data aie still limned to too few occupations, in too few 
plants, to be more than suggestive Nouns for other skilled and ,ilso for 
professional-tethmcal jobs should be provided at an early date 

Job satisfaction has not as yet been used as a criterion for the valida- 
tion of the Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Test 

Use of the Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Test in Counseling 
and Selection The repotted relationships between the Bennett and 
other tests make it clear that, when the group being tested is homoge 
neous, iheie is little relalicmshiji between mechanical comprehension 
and intelligence, since they are both abstract functions, however, it is 
only natural that they should appear to have some relationship when the 
groups concerned represent considerable spread in mental ability This 
test has been seen to be closer to spatial visualization, a Hnding which is 
not surprising in view of the studies which have shown that mechanical 
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aptitude IS in reality a combination of ability to judge spatial relations, 
perception, and information Similarly, we have seen that Bennett scores 
and technical interests as measured by Strong’s Blank are moderately 
correlated, although the relationship was found to be negligible in a 
more homogeneous group of men in whom interest was measured with 
Kuder’s inventory 

The effects of age and experience on Bennett scores have not been 
adequately studied, although we have seen that partial data throw light 
on some important aspects of these problems There are no data on the 
development of mechanical comprehension, but this is natural enough 
in a composite trait It has been brought out that the easier of the male 
forms IS too easy for brighter and more mature men, that presumed 
cultural influences handicap women somewhat on the men's form, but 
that such sjjecific and pertinent environmental influences as training in 
physics do not appreciably affect men’s scores apparently older boys’ 
and men’s opportunities to become familiar with the objects and prin- 
ciples involved are sufficiently uniform in urban American culture to 
make the test ’’universally" applicable In this respect the test is prob- 
ably superior to O’Rourke’s 

Occupational significance of Bennett’s test has been made clear in a 
variety of ways, even though the occupational groups included in the 
published norms are in too many instances really jire-occupational or at 
best marginal As Bennett puts it in the manual, the test is likely to be 
of value in jobs in which understanding machines is of fundamental im- 
portance, when dealing with jreople or with abstract problems other 
tests will have greater validity Thus engineers and toolmaker learners 
are characterized by a high degree of mechanical comprehension as 
measured by this test, good machine operators tend to have more than 
the general population, and foremen in some situations (presumably the 
more technical) are found to be superior in mechanical comprehension 
while those in others (presumably those in which human relations are 
important) do not excel in this trait but are superior in other ways 

In schools and colleges the test can tentatively be used with the pub- 
lished educational norms, but local norms should be developed as soon 
as possible in view of the probable inadequacies of those in the manual 
The test should jirove valu,tble in counseling students concerning the 
choice of technical curricula and occupations it may be safe to generalize 
from the validity data and norms to say that those aiming at semiskilled 
machine work might be expected to make scores above the 15 th per- 
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centile of their hi^h school class on Form AA, those considering skilled 
trades above the r5th or 45th depending upon the trade, and those aspir- 
ing to engineering and related professions above the 50th percentile for 
their high school grade These suggested critical scores, it should be 
emphasized, have not been proved appropriate for these purposes they 
are merely those which the normative data on hand indicate might prove 
valid The test can also be used in the selection of students for technical 
courses, for we have seen that the test has some validity for training in 
such varied courses as machine shop, mechanics, physics, chemistry, and 
military flying In selection programs, of course, critical scores should 
be established on the basis of local experience and validities 
/n guidance centers and employment services the three forms can be 
used as in schools and colleges, discussed above, and in business and 
industry, considered in the next paragraph The main problem in such 
centers will be the choice of the appropriate form in the case of male 
clients, It should be made on the basis of an appraisal of the education 
and experience of the client, with regard to levels and quality of both 
intellectual and mechanical content 
In business and industry the valuc’of the Bennett Test of Mechanical 
Comprehension should be greatest in the selection of trainees for skilled 
technical jobs, and for semiskilled jobs in which fairly complex equiji- 
ment is used and the induction period is longer than usual Local norms 
and cut-off scores should be developed, as conditions and requirements 
vary not only from job to job but also from plant to plant The findings 
reported in Shuman’s studies indicate the value the test can have when 
so used Even when experienced skilled workers are being selected the 
test can probably be of some value if jobs being filled require versatility 
of skills and ability to apply them to constantly changing situations In 
industrial work, as in counseling, due consideration should be given to 
other measurable and less tangible factors, for we have seen that intelli- 
gence, interest, and personality traits also play a part m success m skilled 
work, sometimes, as in some foremen's jobs, a more important part than 
mechanical comprehension 

The MacQuame Test for Mechanical Ability (California Test Bureau, 

1925) 

The MacQuarne Test for Mechanical Ability was developed in 1925 
as a rough measure of promise for mechanical and manual occupations 
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As pointed out in the introductory section of this chapter, it is not a 
test of mechanical comprehension as such, but a battery of subtests each 
of which was designed to measure some factor which it was believed 
would be important to success in mechanical and manual occupations 
Subtests were designed to measure spatial visualization, manual dexter- 
ity, and perceptual speed and accuracy, on the assumption that a test 
made up of such items would measure mechanical aptitude. The test 
might well be treated in the chapter on manual dexterities, insofar as 
some of the subtests are concerned, or in the chapter on spatial visualiza- 
tion, when dealing with other subtests, it is considered here because it 
like mechanical comprehension tests, is an attempt at an overall measure 
of mechanical aptitude It has been widely used and, de, spite defects 
related to its early origin and insufRcient subsequent editorial work, 
has held its own as a very useful test of mechanical aptitude 
Applicability The MacQuarne Test was designed for use with 
adolescent boys and girls, apparently as a tool for selection for trade 
training Subsequent work has found that the items are equally appli- 
cable to adults, and adult norms and validity data have been accumu- 
lated The original norms (504) only part of which are in the current 
undated manual, show that scores increase each year from age 10 to age 
ig or 20, the mean raw score at age 10 being 26, age 15, 57, and ages ig 
and 20, 67 and 6H respectively Mitrano (15135), it is true, reported that 
scores decreased with age in adolescence, a surprising finding until it is 
noted that his sample of 13- to i6-year-olds were all in 8th grade and that 
the oldest pupils were therefore probably the dullest members of the 
class and the least well motivated On the other hand, Goodman's (298) 
finding that scores decreased with age in a group of 329 women radio 
assemblers aged 16 to 64 years is not surprising r s for subtests and age 
ranged from — 2i (Location) to — 34 (Tracing), r for the total score and 
age was — 38 (P £ = 03) As one might expect, younger adult subjects 
tend to do better on a speed test Use of appropriate norms, discussed 
below, IS important in view of the age differences which the original 
adolescent norms make quite clear 

Content The MacQuarne is a booklet made up of seven subtests, the 
first three of which (Tracing, Tapping, and Dotting) seem on inspection 
to be measures of nfanual dexterity or eye-hand co-ordination, the next 
three (Copying. Location and Blocks) spatial visualization, and the last 
one (Pursuit) perceptual speed and accuracy Because of these differences 
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in content most users of this test in validation studies have preferred to 
treat each part separately, a judgment which will be seen to be justified 
by the results 

Admimstration and Scoring This is a group test requiring about 
one-half hour for administration The only special precaution required 
IS making sure that examinees turn the page when so directed at the 
end of each subtest, rather than working beyond the time limit This is 
easily controlled by beginning at once with the directions for the next 
practice test, but when groups of more than 25 are tested assistance is 
especially important Scoring is more complex than for most paper and- 
pencil tests, as the scorer must, for example, examine each opening in 
the lines of the Tracing Test to make sure that the pencil has gone 
through the opening without touching the sides, a little practice soon 
makes it possible to make these inspections very rapidly It might be 
noted in passing, howeier, that a somewhat greater degree of mechanical 
aptitude on the part of the test author could have resulted in machine- 
or stencil-sconng for the Tracing, Dotting, Location, Blocks, and Pursuit 
Tests, at least when the test was slightly revised at some unspecified date 
after 1943 

Norms, The norms provided in the manual show the scores made by 
an unknown number of adolescents of unspecified sex at ages 10 through 
16, and for "average adults" of 17 and above These are abbreviated 
norms, showing only the means and critical percentiles rather than the 
total distributions In view of the continued increase in scores from 
age 16 to 19 or 20 the lumping together of all persons over 16 might 
be questioned, unless other data showed that the sample of older adoles- 
cents was inadequate as a result of elimination in the last years of high 
school This has not apparently been actually demonstrated for this test, 
but the fact that the mean average adult score reported in the manual’s 
table of norms is only 62, as compared with those of 63 and 68 for 17- and 
2o-year-olds reported in the original norms, suggests that the latter two 
groups may have been somewhat highly selected rather than representa- 
tive More debatable, in view of the data, is the lumping together of the 
two sexes in these general norms, for the norms for part scores, to be 
discussed below, show sex differences for some subtests Finally, the 
failure to specify the number of cases involved in these norms is to be 
deplored, although it may perhaps be deduced from the old manual 
that the adolescents number 1000 minus the number of 17- to 20-year- 
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olds, and from the new manual that the adults number 2000 or more 
In view of the paucity of descriptive data by which one might judge 
the nature and adequacy of the adolescent sample it is necessary to use 
these norms with extreme caution 

The adult norms supplied in the current manual remedy three defects 
of the adolescent norms they are specific as to sex, indicate the number 
of cases involved (1000 of each sex), and, equally important, are arranged 
according to subtests The significance of the sex differences is not re- 
ported, but the trend is for women to be superior in the spatial subtests 
and in total scores, that the women are not superior in manual dexterity 
IS surprising, but the significance of failure to find such a difference is 
not clear One detail concerning age grouping raises a question although 
in the table of adolescent norms 16-year-olds were not included in the 
average adult group and made lower scores than the latter, in the table 
of adult norms they are included with the adults Presumably the age 
differences justify one treatment or the other, but not both Finally, as 
in the case of the adolescent norms, the sampling is not described One 
thousand men and an equal number of svomcn might be reasonably 
representative of adults in general, they might represent some one seg- 
ment of adults, such as routine clerks, quite adequately, or they might 
be a hodge-podge which can be considered a sample of no particular 
universe In view of the very real difficulties which complicate the estab- 
lishing of adult norms, the user of psychological tests is, in the absence 
of detailed descriptive d,ita concerning normative groups, justified only 
in assuming that the norms are based on the last-named typie of sample, 
I e , a meaningless hodge-podge of adults Such norms can be used only 
with extreme caution 

More meaningful but specialized norms are provided by Bingham 
(94 316), based on data for 124 apprentice toolmakers from 16- to 22- 
years-old and employed by the Scovill Manufacturing Co early in the 
igjo’s Bingham points out that these norms, reproduced in Table 20, 
correspond fairly closely to the i6-year-old norms of the original manual 
at the mean but include relatively fewer high and low scores they were, 
in fact, a more homogeneous group such as one might expect to find 
working on one job in a plant with a well-tried selection program 

Norms for a miscellaneous group of 534 14- to 16-year-olds in a sec- 
tarian guidance center and high school in Cleveland, Ohio, have been 
published by Tuckman (B80) As he points out, these agree rather well 
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Table bo 
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with MacQuame's, and they supplement the latter by providing norms 
for subtests and for each sex In the absence of national or local norms, 
these should prove useful 

Standardization and Initial Validation There is relatively little 
available on the standardization and initial validation of the Mac- 
Quarrie test As pointed out in connection with the norms, the manual 
IS quite inadequate in the provision of detailed information concerning 
the test, the recent revision reading as though it had been written for 
untrained and unsophisticated users of tests rather than for persons who 
are familiar with psychometrics The original article by MacQuame 
(1504) gives little on the actual development of the test, although data on 
the reliability and validity of the final form are provided The total 
score was found to have correlations with intelligence which equalled 
20 and 002 as measured by unidentified intelligence tests Teachers of 
shop courses rated the mechanical ability of their pupils, the correlation 
between these and the MacQuame scores being as high as 48 Other such 
correlations were obtained but not reported, as the reliability of the 
ratings was not satisfactory 
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Pupils also did some undescribed mechanical work which was rated by 
judges who did not know the pupils’ identity, the correlations with these 
criteria were .J2 and 8i for two different groups, but not enough detail 
IS supplied to make possible the judging of these quite different and in 
one case almost unbelievable validities This report must, of course, be 
viewed in the light o.f the methods and standards of work current at the 
time of publication, at that time recognition of the impiortance of study- 
ing the criterion was much less widespread, and it was not generally 
realized to what extent supporting detail is needed for the interpretation 
of personnel studies Despite its defects, it makes amply clear the fact 
that this test is one of considerable promise, worthy of the further study 
which it has fortunately subsequently received at the hands of others 
Reliability MacQuarne (504) reported that the reliability of the 
subtest scores was as follows Tracing 80, Tapping 85, Dotting 74, 
Copying 86, Location 7a, Blocks 80, and Pursuit 76 The retest relia- 
bility of the total score was more than 90 The number of cases used in 
computing the total reliability was 34, 80, and 250 in three different 
groups, the groups on which the part-score reliabilities were based are 
not described. The manual makes no mention of reliabihty 

Validity We ha\e seen that the initial validation data published by 
the author leave much to be desired insofar as detail is concerned, 
but appear promising in a general way Fortunately, a number of studies 
have sujiplcinentcd MacQuarric’s findings 

IntercorrelatiOTis of the MacQuame subtests have been computed by 
Goodman (299) in a factor analysis study, to be described in more detail 
below. The coefficients range from 29 between Tapping on the one 
hand, and Location, Blocks, and Pursuit on the other, to 55 between 
Tracing and Dotting. The manual dexterity subtest mtercorrclations 
range from 47 to 55 and the spatial relations intercorrelations from 
r,2 to 54, while these two types of subtests aie intercorrelated with each 
other to the extent of from 29 to 44 Correlations between dexterity and 
perceptual tests are of the same order, but tlie spatial and perceptual 
tests intercorrelate between 44 and 48, which suggests that the distinc- 
tion may be arbitrary The factor analysis throws more light on this, by 
revealing indeed three factors, one called visual mspiection (our per- 
ceptual ability), another spatial visualization, and the third manual 
movement (our manual dexterity) This last factor is important in the 
Tracing, Tapping, and Dotting Tests, the spatial factor in the Copying, 
Location, and Blocks Tests, to a lesser extent in tlie Pursuit Test, and 
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to a still lesser extent in the Tracing and Dotting Tests, and the per- 
ceptual or visual inspection factor is important in the Tracing, Dotting, 
and Pursuit Tests Harrell (336) found the Dotting Test saturated with 
a dexterity factor, the Copying, Blocks, and Pursuit Tests saturated with 
a spatial factor The subtests are not particularly pure tests, although 
the three spatial tests are relatively unweighted by other measured fac- 
tors, at the same Ume, the classification into Spatial (Copying, Location, 
Blocks), Manual Dexterity (Tapping), Manual-Visual (Tracing and Dot- 
ting). and Visual-Manual (Pursuit) seems warranted for interpretive pur- 
poses 

Intelligence tests have been found to have correlations with the Mac- 
Quarrie which vary from 02 to 62 Horning (380) tested 25 pupils aged 
12 to 15, finding a correlation of only 02 with intelligence as measured 
by the Terman Group Test Murphy (556) worked with 143 gth grade 
boys, finding no relationship between MacQuarrie and Terman Group 
Test scores Holcomb and Laslett (375) used the ACE Psychological 
Examination with 50 engineering freshmen, "found an r of 305 Morgan 
(540) administered the MacQuarrie and Army Alpha to boys aged 13 
through 16, each age-group including from 35 to 159 members, and ob- 
tained correlations of 33, 33, 39, and 16 respectively, it should perhaps 
be noted that the low coefficient is that based on the smallest group 
Pond, as reported by Bingham (94 317), found a correlation of 38 be- 
tween MacQuarrie and Otis, her subjects being 83 apprentice toolmakers 
Finally, both Sartaiii (G6q) and Babcock and Emerson (35) obtained 
correlations of 62 between MacQuarrie and intelligence tests, the former 
using the Otis with 46 aircraft factory inspectors and the latter a vocabu- 
lary test with 300 subjects ranging in age from 14 to 28 The last-named 
study found that, contrary to expectation, the correlation between in- 
telligence and MacQuarrie scores increased with age 

At first glance, it seems almost hopeless to attempt to rationalize such 
divergent findings But if these studies are grouped according to the 
homogeneity of the subjects the differences in the hntlings seem more 
reconcilable The :wa studies repoiting no relationship, it should be 
noted, are probably those 111 which the subjects were most homogeneous’ 
pupils in a shop course and gth grade boys Those reporting moderately 
high correlations also tend to be those which were fairly homogeneous 
engineering freshmen, high school boys by age groups, and apprentices 
in one company One of the investigators who reported high correlations 
worked with an extremely heterogeneous group of cases Babcock and 
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Emerson’s subjects not only ranged in age from 14 to zB, but, more im- 
portant still, were reached as clients of a counseling service and students 
in public schools In the other study, Sartain's, the heterogeneity of the 
adult workers studied is shown by a mean Otis score of 28 61 and a stand- 
ard deviation of 9 46, equivalent (zo-minute time limit) to a mean Otis 
I Q of 95, minus one sigma being I Q 82 and plus one sigmi being 108. 
this suggests that, although the adult group was small and occupationally 
homogeneous, it was heterogeneous in aptitudes. Since it has frequently 
been demonstrated that the greater the heterogeneity of the group the 
greater the correlation between their scores on any two psychological 
tests, It may probably be concluded that the MacQuarne Test of Me- 
chanical Ability IS relatively independent of intelligence in persons of 
similar status, but somewhat associated with it in groups of varied indi- 
viduals 

Mechanical comprehension tests ishich have been correlated with the 
MacQuarrie include the O’Rourke and the Bennett Scudder and Rau- 
benheimcr (686) found no relationship (01) between O’Rourke and Mac- 
Quarrie scores, using data from 114 7th and 8th grade boys Sartain’s 
study (669) showed a correlation of 20 between the two tests, his subjects 
being 46 inspectors McDaniel and Reynolds (493) reported a correlation 
of 51 based on 147 students in high school and defense-training courses 
The differences in results again appear to be due to degrees of hetero- 
geneity in the groups, the lirst being probably the most homogeneous 
and the last undoubtedly the most heterogeneous Similar data are avail- 
able for the Stenquist Mechanical Assembly Test, Scudder and Rauben- 
heimer (686) reporting a correlation of 01 and Harrell (334) one of 61 
For Bennetts test the results are more consistent Bennett (68) reports 
correlations of 40 and 48 based on 130 WPA and 220 ajiprentice train- 
ing applicants hlcDaniel and Reynolds also found a correlation of .48 
with 147 high school and defense-training students, while Sartain’s (669) 
factory inspectors yielded a con elation coefficient of 44 for the same two 
tests Undei lying these more consistent findings is the fact, discussed else- 
where, that the MacQuarrie was a part of the criterion used to determine 
the selection of items for the Bennett test 

Spatial visualization tests correlated with the MacQuarrie include the 
Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board Morgan (540) and Sartain (66g) 
agreed in reporting correlations of about 30 to 40, although the use of 
total scores somewhat obscures the relationship shown in Harrell’s (336) 
factor analysis, previously discussed The correlation between Mac- 
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Quarne Copying and the Minnesota Paper Form Board, for example, 
49 (556)> showing the greater importance of spatial visualization in 
the Copying tlian in some of the other subtests 
Interest in technical subjects as measured by Strong's Engineering key 
was related to MacQuarrie scores in one study, in which Holcomb and 
Laslett (375) tested engineering freshmen The relationship was lower 
than in the case of experience-affected mechanical comprehension tests, 
being only .32 

Grades have been used as a criterion of the validity of the MacQuarrie 
in junior high schools, technical schools, engineering colleges, dental and 
nursing schools, and commercial schools and colleges Horning (380) had 
25 boys aged 12 to 15 graded on the basis of a project completed in a shop 
course, and on the basis of time taken to complete the project, the cor- 
relations with test scores were respectively 79 and 72, both remarkably 
high Scudder and Raubenheimer (686) made a study using the grades 
of 1 14 7th and 8th grade boys as a criterion which did not, however, agree 
with this their validity coefficient was only 08 Unfortunately, both 
studies are so sketchily reported as to make evaluation difhcult 

Class standing achieved in technical and industrial schools by boys 13 
to 16 was the criterion employed by Morgan (540), with from 35 to 159 
boys in each age group His multiple R was 60. that for the MacQuarrie 
alone was not given The 147 high school and defense-training students 
studied by McDaniel and Reynolds (493) were rated for mechanical 
aptitude by their instructors and subtest validity coefficients were cal- 
culated These were as shown in Table 21 

Table ai 


CORRELATION BETWEEN MACQUARRIE SUB- 
TESTS AND instructors’ RATINGS 


J^acQuame 

Ratings 

Tracing 

22 

Tapping 

- '7 

Dotting 

22 

Copying 

21 

Location 

10 

Blocks 

22 

Pursuit 

12 

Total 

14 


These are certainly not impressive, that this may be due to defects 111 
the criterion rather than in the test is a truism which the authors seem 
to have forgotten, for there is no discussion in the paper of the reliability 
of their criterion, and such ratings are notoriously unreliable That this 
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may be the explanation in this case is suggested by the equally low 
validities of the other tests used, although the multiple correlation co- 
efficient based upon the MacQuarrie and O'Rourke subtests and the 
Bennett total score was .45 

Grades in courses taken by aviation mechanic trainees in the Army Air 
Forces prior to World War II were correlated with MacQuarne and other 
test scores by Harrell and Faubion (339) The correlation between this 
one test and grades in drafting and blueprint reading was 47 

Engineering grades during the freshman year and over the whole four 
years of college were correlated with the MacQuarrie by Brush (122) in 
a study of more than 100 men at the University of Maine, the correlations 
were respectively 25 and 22, with probable errors of oG The best sub- 
test correlations were, as might be expected, those which measure spatial 
visualization, but these also were low, ranging from 24 to 265 for fresh- 
men grades and from 18 to 27 for four-year marks Revised Minnesota 
Papier Form Board scores, on the other hand, had validities of 42 and 43 
Brush cites an unpublished study by Horton in which the MacQuarne 
yielded a correlation of 44 with engineering drawing grades, subtest 
scores ranging from 13 to 40 Equally good results were obtained by 
Holcomb and Laslett (375), who found a coi relation of 48 between Mac- 
Quarrie scores and grades of 50 freshman engineers The discrepancies 
are difficult to explain, however. Brush’s numbers were greater and his 
criterion went beyond first-year giades 

Grades in dental schools were correlated with MacQuarne scores in 
studies by Thompson (824) and by Robinson and Bellows (634) In the 
latter the correlations were 35 and 48 for two different groups of fresh- 
men, 40 for sophomores In the former, the correlation with freshman 
theory grades was 05 (N = 158) and with practicum grades it was 1 1 For 
seniors (N = 66) the coefficients were 17 and 13 Correlations between 
part scores and criterion were no better for theory courses, but that be- 
tween manual dexterity subtest scores of seniors and practicum grades 
was 32 and that between spatial subtest scores and senior practicum 
grades W'as — 27 It is noteworthy that the same trend held for freshman 
practicum grades ( 22 and — 23), and that the correlations were reliable 
even though slightly lower Just why the spatial parts of the test should 
be negatively correlated with laboratory grades is difficult to understand, 
although Thompson considers it logical, and the failure to confirm Rob- 
inson and Bellows’ results for grades in general is also a topic for further 
investigation It is pierhaps relevant that Sartain (66g) obtained results 
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rather like Thompson's for manual dexterity and spatial parts of the 
MacQuame and average grades during the first six months of nurring 
training, with the difference that both coefficients were positive ( 36 and 
36), as logical analysis of the test and of the tasks involved would lead 
one to expect, for spatial judgments are important in both theoretical 
and practical aspects of the sciences 

The predictive value of the MacQuarrie for clerical training in which 
manual dexterity might be considered important has been ascertained 
in several studies Using 134 entering commercial high school girls as his 
subjects, 37 of whom graduated three years later, Klugman (434) found 
the latter superior on MacQuame Blocks and Tapping subtests, with 
somewhat better scores on other subtests the differences for which were 
not clearly significant Gottsdanker (303) tested 51 women students in a 
business college, and used examinations in work with machine calcula- 
tors as his criterion of success The three dexterity tests had the following 
validities Tapping 35, Dotting 3 1, and Tracing 08 The validities are 
such as might be expected from the nature of the tests Barrett (46) also 
worked with college age women, but heis weie liberal arts students, 96 
of whom were studying typing and 75 shorthand Final grades were the 
criterion No cortelation coefficients were computed, but instead the ef- 
fectiveness of the tests in differentiating superior from inferior students 
was ascertained For typing the best siibtests and their critical scores were 
the Tracing lyo, Dotting 23, and Pursuit Tests 22, for shorthand, the 
Pursuit 1 est 24 It seems odd that the Tapping Test was not also valid 
for typing, but it did not differentiate between good and poor typing 
students, the Tapping, Dotting, Copying, and Blocks Tests also had some 
discriminating value for shorthand, but not sufficient to justify using 
them in addition to the other tests which liad proved more useful On 
logical grounds, the Pursuit Test should have the most validity, for it 
seems to involve to a high degree the smooth-flowing and precise co- 
ordination of hand and eye which is letjuired in writing shorthand 
Success on the job, it is interesting to note, was not used as a criterion 
of the validity of the MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Aptitude until 
more than ten years after its publication Harrell administered it to loom 
fixers (334), then the United States Employment Service used it in its 
studies of occupational ability patterns (750), subsequent studies have 
been published by Blum (104), Sartain (669), and Goodman (298,300), 
In his study of loom fixers Harrell used 45 subjects employed in one 
Southern plant, with ratings by supervisors as the criterion of success 
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Each employee was rated by three or four persons on a six-fMJint scale 
for mechanical ability The reliability of the ratings was not ascertained, 
and no validity coefficient was published for this test 

Sartain, as has been seen in another context, worked with 46 aircraft- 
factory inspectors in a refresher training course, using ratings as a crite- 
rion The correlation between MacQuarrie scores and ratings Was 65, and 
was this high partly, no doubt, because of the greater importance of 
abstract abilities such as spatial visualization in training courses than in 
actual work Ghiselli (sfl6) studied another group of a6 inspectors, but 
these were girls who inspected and packed pharmaceutical products the 
study has already been described (p 179) In this case the criterion was 
ratings of performance on the job, and the correlation with the Mac- 
Quarrie test was only ig, the lowest r obtained 

Sewing-machine operators were tested by Blum (104), who selected 
the 25 highest-earning and 25 lowest-earning workers on piece work, 
using a combination of ratings and earnings as a criterion The Tracing 
Test was the best single subtest (not confirmed by Stead and Shartle, as 
discussed below), better than any other and better than the total score 
A critical score of 30 was established for this subtest, and would have 
eliminated 76 percent of the poor and 40 pet cent of the good operators 
when applied to this same group of workers Failure to cross-validate was 
a defect in this study, as there would certainly be some shrinkage in dis- 
criminating power Although the percentage cited would, if it remained 
the same in future samples, improve selection appreciably, the critical 
score eliminated so many successful workers that it could be applied only 
in an employer’s maikct (It would have eliminated about 55 and 70 per- 
cent of two USES samples, discussed below ) Other tests should be added 
in such a program in order to cut down the percentages of false-positives 
and false-negatives 

In a recent thorough study Goodman (agB) administered the Mac- 
Quarrie to 329 women radio assembly operators immediately after they 
were hired Their age range was 16 to 64, with a mean of 27, 34 percent 
being under ig years of age and only 15 percent over 50 years old The 
job was described as follows in the job summary “Assembles radio 
components such as tube sockets, transformers and capacitators on chassis 
to form a complete set, assembles terminal boards and other small as- 
semblies using hand tools, mounts subassemblies on chassis and secures 
them in place using nuts and bolts or soldering iron and rosincore solder, 
removes insulation from wires using sandpaper and emery cloth, and 
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tins stripped leads, may specialize in one phase of assembly details " 
The criterion was a rating of each new employee by the vestibule- 
iraining-school instructor after the construction of three models, ratings 
were based on the atnount of work done during a fixed period of time, 
and on qualitative factors such as excess or deficiency of solder and loose- 
ness of joints No check was made on the reliability of the ratings, per- 
haps because of operating problems, but the distribution of ratings was 
found to be normal after proper statistical treatment Validity coefficients 
for the part scores of the MacQuarne arc shown m Table aa 

Table aa 

CORRELATIONS BETWLEN THE MAC^UAHRIE 
TEST AND HATINOS OF ASSEMBLY WORK 

(n = 339) 


MacQuarrii Subtest 

r Ratings 

Tracing 

3a 

Tapping 

IB 

Dotting 

'3 

Copying 

31 

Location 

35 

Blocks 

32 

Pursuit 

a? 

Total 

42 


It Will be noted that the validity of the total score is greater for this 
job than is that of any subtest, although this is not true of certain other 
jobs or training courses The reason for this is made clear by the fact 
that five of the subtests have moderate validities ajiparently the work 
IS of a type which requires manual, spatial, and perceptual aptitudes 
rather than just one of these abilities It is because of its tapping of these 
three widely applicable aptitudes that the MacQuarne has so often 
proved to have some validity, although other and better measures of any 
one of these aptitudes usually prove more valid when relevant It is worth 
noting that when the most effective combination of the subtests was 
made, the multiple R (all subtests) was 46, only four points higher than 
the zero-order correlation of the total score 

Unlike most publishers of such studies, Goodman went further in 
order to ascertain the efficiency of this test in employee selection His R 
of 46, evaluated by means of the coefficient of alienation, shows that use 
of the MacQuarne would improve the selection of radio assembly oper- 
ators in that plant by about 12 percent over and above what it would be 
without the test The company then planned to apply the Taylor-Rus- 
sell selection-ratio tables (812), selecting for employment only the top 
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go percent of the distribution on the MacQuarrie It was estimated that 
the old method resulted in the selection of employees, 50 percent of 
whom were satisfactory With an R of .46, the selection ratio set at go 
percent, the Taylor-Russell Tables indicated that 71 percent of those 
selected with the aid of the MacQuarrie should be satisfactory At this 
point the wartime shortage of personnel became so acute that every 
applicant seeking work had to be hired, it was still possible to make such 
a study in retrospect, however, using procedures which it had been 
planned to apply to future employees The results were reported in a 
third article (goo) Of the original gag employees, igg or 58 percent had 
left the company, gg of these were discharged, largely for "inability to 
do the work ” An attempt to establish critical scores was considered a 
failure, but those who left of their own accord made significantly better 
scores than those W'ho were discharged (M = 48, 40), and those who 
remained made intermediate scores which tended to be better than those 
of the dischargees (M = 44, C R = 1 41) If the Taylor-Russell ratio had 
been used, significantly fewer dischargees would ha\e been selected, but 
almost proportionately fewer long-tenure workers also would have been 
accepted The test did not, therefore, contribute materially to selection 
The Division of Occujiational Analysis of the United States Employ- 
ment Service used the MacQuarrie lest in its test development W'ork, 
including it in the research batteries for a variety of occupations accord- 
ing to hypotheses suggested by analysis of the test and of the job (Dvorak 
in 750 Ch (1) The result was the finding that some of the subtests are 
valid for cleiical occupations as well as for some mechanical jobs, just 
as one might expect m the case of tests of manual dexterity and of per- 
ceptual ability A group of 227 clerical workers were compared with 78 
manual workers (not otherwise described), and were found to equal or 
exceed Qg of the latter group on the Tapping. Dotting, Copying, Loca- 
tion. and Blocks subtests The last three may have been due to differences 
in mental ability, since spatial visualization is an abstract function, but 
the first two have been seen to be primarily dexterity tests Validity 
coefficients for the occupations concerned are presented in Table 2g, data 
on occupational differences are discussed subsequently 

Outstanding in this table are three facts the validity of some of the 
subtests for occupations in both clerical and manual fields, the unreli- 
ability of even some high correlation coefficients when checked on an- 
other sample of workers in the same job, and the different validities of 
tests saturated with identical factors Illustrative of ihe former point is 
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Table 23 

VALIDITY GOEFPICIENTB AND CRTTEIUA BOR THE MACaUARHIE SUBTESTB 

(After Stead and Shartle) 


Occupation N Criterion r Subtest 

Clerical 


Occupatioiu 



I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

Card-Funch-Machinc 










Op 

Card-Punch-Machinc 

IZI 

Output 

.16 

12 

27 

05 

03 

- 03 

13 

Op 

113 

Output 

05 

25 

19 

24 

07 

- 04 

ID 

Index Clerk 

50 

Error ratio 

- 09 

- ag 

- 05 

- 08 

- '4 

07 

- 25 

Toll-Bill Clerk 

'9 

Output 

— 10 

- 27 

- 24 

- 04 

02 

07 

- 28 

Calculator Operator 
Addin^-Machine 

80 

Worksample 


'3 

°7 

3S 

33 

3^ 

43 

Operator 

36 

Workaamplc 

JS 

29 

iB 

06 

3s 

06 

12 

Manual 

Occupations 










Pull-Socket Assembler 

16 

Output 

3S 

— 01 

22 

30 

03 

- <4 

14 

Put-in-Coil Girl 
Power-Sewing- 

iB 

% cfhc * 

30 

- 29 

- 28 

- 24 

- 40 

— 06 

- 09 

Machinc Operator 
Power-Sewing- 

46 

% cffic 

3 ^ 

og 

29 

DO 

'7 

32 

10 

Machine Operator 

as 

Unknown 

>7 

12 

05 

30 

>5 

3^ 

5' 

Lamp-Shade Sewer 

'9 

Output 

16 

- 25 

- '9 

- oB 

33 

37 

□ I 

Merchandise Packer 

30 

% efFic 

- iS 

26 

3’ 

— 01 

21 

15 

12 

Gan Packer 

43 

Output 

18 

24 

33 

20 

09 

— 1 1 

09 


* Ratio of time jet by time study to complete work to actual time required by worker 
in question to complete work 


the Tracing Test, modeiately \alid for calculating and adding-machine 
operators and also for pull-sockct assemblers, and the Location Test, 
which has positive validity /or the two business-machine operator groups 
and for lamp-shade seutrs but negative validity for put in-coil girls lllus- 
trative ot the fluctuation of validity coefRcients when the samples are 
small are the correlations of 51 and 10 for two groups of power-sewing- 
machine operators, difference which might, however, be due to differences 
in the criteria, one of which is not specified The third fact is illustrated 
by the validity of the hrst dexterity test (Tracing) for three occupations 
and the doubtful validity of the second test of manual dexterity for any of 
the fields in question, and also by the validity of the first spatial test 
(Copying) but not of the second (Location) for pull-socket assemblers 
Despite these discrepancies, inspection of the table suggests that there 
is a tendency for the Tapping and Dotting Tests, and for the Copying 
and Location Tests, to agree The dexterity tests tend to have some 
validity for various types of office-machine operators and for packers, both 
of which agree reasonably well with logical analysis of the tasks, the 
latter, or spatial tests, tend to have some validity for office-machine oper- 
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ators and for machine and hand-sewers It is unfortunate, since the test 
was designed as a test of mechanical aptitude, that no mechanical occupa- 
tions were included, the differential validities for other types of 
occupations are helpful as indicators of possibly worthwhile groups on 
which to try the test for selection purposes, they are not, however, clear- 
cut enough to provide very helpful data in counseling This fact will be 
brought out especially by the data on occupational differences, for some 
of the high-scoring occupations are those for which low validities were 
reported, and some of those tor which the subtests have moderately high 
validities are fields, the mean scores of which are relatively low — an 
apparent paradox which will he discussed in subsequent paragraphs 

Occupational differences have apparently not been studied as such hy 
means of the MacQuarne Test for Mechanical Ability, but data on differ- 
ences between a few jobs have been reported in Stead and Shartle (750 - 
232-1135) in the form of graphs which show the approximate means and 
standard deviations The groups of workers making high scores on 
the manual dexterity subtests include index clerks, put-in-coil girls, 
card-punch-marhine operators, and toll-bill clerks, power-sewing-machine 
operators, can packets, and adding and calculating-machine operators 
tend to make low scores on one or more dexterity tests On the spatial 
tests those tending to make high scores were card-punch-machine opera- 
tors, index clerks, and toll-bill clerks, although the ran packers included 
many high scorers on the one three-dimensional subtest (Blocks), as did 
also the merchandise packers Low scores on the spatial tests were most 
frequently made by powcr-sewing-maclunc opetaiors The Pursuit Test, 
which is both perceptual and spatial, is one on which card-punch-ma- 
chine operators and electrical-assembly workers tend to make high scores, 
the powtr-sewing-machine and adding and calculating-machine operators 
being low 

It IS interesting to note that the data on occupational differences do 
not always agree with those on the correlation between scores on these 
tests and output For example, the correlation between Location Test 
scores and card-punch-inachinc operation has been seen to be 03 and 07 
for two samples, while in contrast with this negligible relationship we 
have also seen that card-punch-machine operators make higher scores on 
the Location Test than most of the other groups of workers tested At 
first this seems inconsistent, but on second thought it is not illogical for 
a job to require a fairly high degree of a given aptitude, natural selection 
discouraging or eliminating those who lack it, and yet not to be so 
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dependent on it that those who possess it in a high degree excel in the 
work We have already seen this in connection with intelligence tests, 
the data showing that in many occupations the workers must have more 
than a critical minimum of mental ability and that additional increments 
do not affect success, other factors then becoming much more important 
So, apparently, it is in the case of other aptitude tests This means that 
evaluations of the effectiveness of tests in personnel selection and guid- 
ance should not be based on correlation coefficients alone 

It is also true that in some low-scoring groups the correlation with 
success IS moderately high Can packers, for example, made a relatively 
low mean score on the Dotting Test, but the correlation with output in 
their case was found to be moderately high (gg) To make this point in 
another way, a high correlation between test scores and success dots not 
necessarily mean a high critical minimum for employment, and a high 
ciitical minimum for employment does not necessarily mean that a high 
correlation will be found between the scores of unsclected woikets and 
success, although it would mean a substantial correlation between test 
scores and success in an unselected group ol applicants for work 

Job salisfaciiun, in the case of the MacQuame as in that of most other 
tests, has not been used as a criterion of success 

Use of the MacQuarne Test of Mechanical Ability in Counseling and 
Selection The evidence reviewed in the preceding pages makes it clear 
that the MacQuame Test of Mechanical Ability measures three different 
aptitudes manual dexterity, spatial visualization, and perceptual speed 
and accuracy Although some of the subtests appear to be relatively pure 
measures of one single factor (the Copying, Location, and Block Tests 
measure spatial visualization and Tapping measures dexterity), others 
are measures of combinations of factors (Tracing and Dotting are man- 
ual-perceptual, and Pursuit is perceptual-manual) This being the case. 
It was not sui prising that the educational and occupational significance 
of the test was sometimes obscured by the use of total scores, and the 
significance of the subtests was found to vary with the occupation 

The effects of maturation on the MacQuarne Test appear to be an 
increase in scores during adolescence, followed by the decrease with later 
adulthood which is usually found m scores on tests in which speed is a 
factor Although these tendencies have been made sufficiently clear to be 
considered m counseling, they have not been studied in great enough 
detail to make possible the establishment of special norms for use in 
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counseling either in early adolescents or older adults in terms of status 
in comparison with adult workers In such cases it is possible only to use 
age norms (adolescents) or general adult norms (making allowances for 
age on a rule-of-thumb basis) 

Occupations for which the test has validity include business-machine 
operators (calculating machines, adding machines, card-punch machines, 
etc), small-assembly workers (radios, electrical pull-sockets, etc), and 
packers (merchandise and cans), although some subtests are valid for 
some and not for others of these Superior aircraft factory inspectors tend 
to make higher total scores than less successful inspectors, and efficient 
radio-assembly operators surpass less efficient operators on the total score, 
because both jobs seem to lequire the combination of aptitudes repre- 
sented by high total scores On the other hand, good can packers excel 
on some of the manual dexterity and on the three dimensional tests, but 
not on others, and good power-sewing-machine operators make higher 
scores on the Blocks Test than do inferior operators while the Copying 
Test has little validity for this group 

School and college use of the MacQuarne can be varied The test is 
useful in counseling students concerning the clioice of trade, technical, 
and dental curricula, although its validity is not as great as some studies 
suggest and part-scores should be used in fields such as dentistry, with 
recognition of the fact that other factors are of considerably more im- 
portance than those assessed by the MacQuarne The dexterity and 
pursuit subtest scores also have bearing on success in training in typing 
and shorthand Because of the specificity of its part-scores, the MacQuar- 
rie IS likely to be more valuable in selection for training than in counse- 
ling concerning fields of endeavor 

In guidance centers and employment services this test can be useful in 
counseling clients concerning training in the fields just listed, and in 
screening employment applicants who are most likely to prove successful 
in office-machine operation and assembly jobs 

In business and industry the MacQuarne can be a useful screen for the 
selection of the business-machine operators and assembly workers who 
have the manual dexterities and spatial aptitude which make for success 
in such work Because of the specific factors measured by the test and the 
great variations in the psychological requirements of machine-operation 
and assembly jobs it is important that local validities and cut-off scores 
be established for each subtest, rather than depending on data from other 
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studies As Stead and Shartle’s data have shown, subtest validities some- 
times vary even from one sample to another, as when the Pursuit Test 
yielded a validity of 51 for one sample of power-sewing-machine opera 
tors and 01 for another 

The Purdue Mechanical Adaptability Test (Div of Applied Psychology, 
Purdue University, 1946) 

The Purdue Mechanical Adaptability Test was published in 1946 as a 
result of work designed to produce a brief test which could be used by 
industrial personnel workers to measure “knack” for mechanical, electri- 
cal, and related activities It was assumed that the most effective way to 
do this was to measure the amount of information acquired concerning 
mechanical, electrical, carpentry, plumbing, and related tools, materials, 
and processes The test is, therefore, very similar in approach and content 
to the O’Rourke Mechanical Aptitude Test, previously discussed in some 
detail It differs in that it uses only verbal rather than both graphic and 
verbal items, and in that it is much briefer, consisting of only 60 items 
Although the only published study of the test in print at the time of 
writing IS the original one by the test’s authors (P)i), the instrument is 
briefly treated liecaiise it seems likely to become a widely used and valu- 
able instrument 

Description The fio items m the test are divided as follows wood- 
work and finishing, 10 items, automotive. 17, electricity and radio, iB, 
machine shop, 4, plumbing, 4, sheetmetal, 2, miscellaneous, 5 These 
Items were selected from 400 which weie written to tap fust-hand contact 
rather than principles, and to utilize 8th grade vocabulary except for 
technical terms The 100 best items were selected on the basis of lack of 
relationship to an intelligence test and internal consistency and tried 
out on 439 high school and college students, revised on the basis of their 
answers and criticisms, and administered to 364 men applying for steel 
mill jobs and to 98 men employed in foundries and metal products manu- 
facturing concerns Again lack of relationship to intelligence test items 
and internal consistency were the criteria for evaluating items, the 60- 
item Form A for Men being the result The weighting of the different 
fields of "mechanical” woik was therefore based not on judgment of the 
appropriate representation of the types of activity in which boys and men 
engage, but on the proved usefulness of various types of items in consist- 
ently measuring familiarity with tools, materials, and procedures in a 
variety of fields in which men and boys are customarily active The result 
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IS an empirical rather than an a priori weighting which takes into account 
the very factors which a prion judgment might have considered 

The test takes 15 minutes to administer, and scoring is simply a matter 
of counting the correct responses, doubling this sum, and adding the sum 
of the "don’t knows ’’ Norms given in the manual are for 667 industrial 
applicants, not described The article by Lawshe, Semanek, and Tiffin 
(454) provides norms for 1015 "industrial’’ men, 103 noii-engineering 
college men, 54 engineers in non-mechanical fields, and 71 mechanical 
engineers The latter groups aie sufficiently well described for the norms 
to be of some value, despile the small numbers almost all were under- 
classmen at Purdue, the non-engineers being majors in science, pharmacy, 
and physical education The industrial group is not described, although 
It presumably includes groups mentioned in the paper, namely industrial 
applicants in a steel mill and industrial applicants in an optical manu- 
facturing plant These groups are not, however, well enough defined as 
to intellectual or tiade level for one to be able to use them as general 
norms they may, for example, have been applicants for skilled jobs, or 
applicants for unskilled employment, or, more likely, an unknown mix- 
ture of applicants for unskilled, semiskilled, and skilled jobs 
The reliability of the test, determined by the odd-even method and 
corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula, was found to be 84 and 80 
with groups of industrial and college men (454) This is not as high as is 
desirable and jiossible in aptitude and athievement tests, although it is 
not too low for use, lengthening the test to bo items with a 20-minute 
time limit might well prove worth while. 

Validity of the test has, even m the brief period since its development, 
been checked in a variety of ways The correlation with intelligence tests 
was demonstrated to be low by coefficients of 32 (487 industrial employ- 
ment applicants) and 17 (173 college men) with the Purdue Adaptability 
Test When conelated with the Otis S A scores of 25 mechanics, presum- 
ably a somewhat homogeneous group like the college students, the 
coefficient was 08 Although its correlation with the California Capacity, 
Non-Language, Test was 41, that with the Language Test was only 12 
(40 apprentices) Correlation with the Bennett Mechanical Comprehen- 
sion and Minnesota Paper Form Board Tests were 71 and 18 for some 
go unidentified subjects, which suggests that, as one would expect, the 
Purdue Test measures the informational comjionent of mechanical com- 
prehension rather well but does not tap spatial visualization to any great 
extent These findings need, however, to be confirmed by other studies 
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with well described samples before they can be considered conclusive 

The authors (454) report no relationships with grades, as yet, their 
interest having been primarily in the industrial use of the test Correla- 
tions with ocrupalional criteria are mostly rank-order roeffirients based 
on very small groups, and so can be considered only as preliminary indica- 
tions of the test’s possible significance If these data are followed by more 
comprehensive validation studies, as the sponsorship of the test suggests 
It will be, this IS still a good deal more evidence in favor of the test than 
IS presented in most first editions of test manuals A group of 14 experi- 
enced mechanics in an ice tompany were rated by their supervisors The 
scatierdiagram showing ratings and scores is long and narrow, suggesting 
a rather high correlation ( Bi) and a rather effective cut-off score of go 
Six timc-sludy men in a musical instrument factory were ranked by their 
supervisor, the rank-order correlation with the Mechanical Adaptability 
Test being yiji 18 Twelve steel mill apprentices were tested at the 
time of hiring and ranked by their supervisor alter they had been on 
the job, the rank-order correlation being 39 ± 24 Data for several other 
groups are reported, but as they were used in standardizing the test they 
are not meaningful 

Although no data on occupational differenca are as yet available, the 
authors report differences between pre-occupational college groups which 
are rather informative The mean scores for 7 1 mechanical and aeronau- 
tical engineering students were 103. civil, metallurgical, and electrical 
engineering students gfi, and science, pharmacy, and physical education 
majors 92 The critical ratios between these groups were 3 8 (mechanical 
vs non-mechanical engineers), 6 3 (mechanical engineers vs non-engi- 
neers), and 2 1 (non-mcchanical engineers vs non-engineers) These sig- 
nificant differences suggest that this test 15 indeed a mechanical rather 
than a scientific, or even physical science, information test, and that it 
should be most useful in the counseling and selection of persons consider- 
ing mechanical work 

As more studies are made it will be helpful to have comparisons of this 
test’s effectiveness with that of the O’Rourke, as the most nearly similar 
test available, and with that of the Bennett, as one which differs from 
this in that it attempts to measure comprehension of principles rather 
than familiarity with tools and processes More detailed and specific in- 
dustrial norms will be helpful in counseling, although in selection local 
norms must always be developed And validation studies based on larger 
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groups with refined criteria of success are needed in order that the occupa- 
tional significance of the test may be known In view of the simplicity of 
the vocabulary, educational validation for trade and technical courses 
should not be neglected As such evidence is forthcoming the Purdue 
Mechanical Adaptability Test will probably become a widely used and 
useful diagnostic and prognostic instrument 



CHAPTER XI 

SPATIAL VISUALIZATION 

THE ability to judge the relations of objects in space, to judge shapes 
and sizes, to manipulate them mentally, to visuah/e the effects of putting 
them together or of turning them over or aiound, is generally referred 
to as spatial visualization It is an aptitude which has long been consid- 
ered important in such clearly similar activities as machine-shop work, 
carpentry, and mechanical drawing, in which the W'orker must judge 
shape and size and translate two-dimensional diawmgs into three-dimen- 
sional objects, and which has been coiisidcicd likely to be important in 
certain other occupations, the jiiincipal activities of which were not quite 
so clearly similar, such as engineering and art 

Work in the measurement of spatial judgment began, however, as one 
aspect of the measurement of intelligence rather than as an attempt to 
measure a sjiecial aliihiy of significance in ceitain octupations Clinical 
psychologists, attempting to devise non-vcibal or peiformance tests of 
intelligence which would be useful in ajipraising the mental ability of 
persons with limited formal education or whose linguistic development 
might in some other way have been handicajijied, resorted to the familiar 
puzzle-type test in which the subject is required to jiut objects together in 
such a way as to make a prc-detci mined pattern Sometimes the pieces to 
be assembled were parts of a jiicturc, as in the Marc-and Foal lest used 
in the Pintner-Palciscm Scale of Performance Tests, in such cases the 
cues relied upon by the examinee are partly spatial (the shape of the 
curved outlines of the jiarts) and partly exjjcnential (e g, the head must 
fit at the end of the neck) In other tests experiential content was not 
utilized, as in the case of the Casuist Board, in which geometric figures 
arc put together to form large wholes, also geometric In such tests, the 
removal of cues based upon and requiring the analysis of experience was 
part of an effort to make the test truly a measure of mental ability rather 
than one of education As subsequent work showed, it resulted in the 
measurement of a trait which is related to mental ability m childhood 
but relatively independent m adulthood 

282 
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When large-scale testing operations made it desirable to develop group 
tests of the performance type. Army psychologists in World War I pro- 
duced Army Beta, a paper-and-pencil version of a performance scale The 
subtests, like those of the apparatus tests, involved completing incomplete 
figures of people and other familiar items in which analysis of content 
could help the examinee, and judging the relations of geometric figures, 
m which It was hoped that abstract reasoning alone would play a part. 
As such paper-and-pencil tests of spatial judgment were made available 
for adult use, form boards were also developed for use with normal adults 
Link developed a Form Board which subsequently developed into the 
Minnesota Spatial Relations Test, and Kent and Shakow devised a senes 
of Form Boards which has models for clinical use with mental patients 
and for industrial use with normal adults 

Because of the emphasis on the measurement of the intelligence of 
special groups which pervaded early work with tests of spatial relations, 
and the subsequent application of such tests to industrial use, students 
of testing are often confused by what seems to be a serious inconsistency 
in the use of tests by psychologists They find tests of spatial judgment 
figuring prominently in intelligence tests such as Army Beta, the Army 
General Classification Test, and the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination, and also mascjucrading as tests of a special 
aptitude as in the case of the Minnesota Spatial Relations Test, the Min- 
nesota Paper Form Board, the Keiit-Shakow Form Boards, and the Blocks 
Test of the MacQuairie Test of Mechanical Ability The question arises, 
is it possible that the same type of item can measure both intelligence 
and a special aptitude not related to intelligence? 

The theoretical explanation of what actually seemed to be the case was 
slow in coming, because of the divergent interests and practical concerns 
of both clinical and peisonnel psychologists But it was implicit in data 
familiar to most psychologists, loi it had long been known that perform- 
ance tests of intelligence (i e , form boards, tests heavily saturated with 
spatial visualization) did not correlate well wrth other tests of mental 
ability and gave poor predictions of school achievement, increasingly so 
with increasing age This suggested that spatial judgment might be a 
special aptitude which develops at approximately the same rate as other 
mental abilities, and theiefore provides a fair measure of mental age in 
childhood, but that, being a special aptitude, the degree of spatial 
judgment possessed in middle adolescence or adulthood is not a good 
indicator of the amount of any other mental ability possessed by the 
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individual This has since been confirmed by Garrett (aSi) in an analysis 
of test data for the appropriate years, and, in another way, by Thur- 
stone's work (839), in which it was demonstrated that what is thought of 
as intelligence is, in fact, a number of special aptitudes In this analysis 
spatial visualization emerges as one special aptitude, distinct from the 
verbal, numerical, perceptual, memory, and other aptitudes which are 
relatively independent of each other in homogeneous groups but tend to 
be associated in heterogeneous groups A spatial relations test is therefore 
effective in classifying people according to "general” ability when wide 
ranges of ability are in question, and so has a part in a test such as the 
AGCT, on the other hand, when a group of fairly similar general ability 
IS being studied, whether they be factory workers or college students, 
scores on tests of spatial relations are found to be related to success in 
certain types of activity without being good predictors of success in 
others We have already seen, for example, that verbal scores on the 
ACE Psychological Examination give equally good predictions of suc- 
cess in social studies and in mathematics, whereas quantitative scores, 
which are partly based on spatial items, give substantially better predic- 
tions of success in mathematics than in social studies 

Of the tests which have been developed for the measurement of spatial 
visualization, the most widely used inAocalional counseling and selection 
have for some years been the Minnesota Spatial Relations Test and the 
Likert-Quasha Revision at the Minnesota Paper Form Board These will 
be discussed in this chapter, it will be seen that the tests are impure, 
for they measure certain other factors to a lesser degree In addition 
to these special tests of spatial judgment the user of tests should keep 
in mind the spatial subtests of composite tests or test batteries such as 
the Blocks Test of the MacQuarrie Test of Mechancial Ability, the 
Surface Development Test of the Chicago Tests of Primary Mental 
Abilities, and the Space Relations Test of the Psychological Corpora- 
tion’s Differential Aptitude Tests, all of which arc discussed elsewhere 
in this book 

Another very well-known test of spatial visualization is Johnson 
O’Connor’s Wiggly Blocks (122,341,416,626), the widespread use of which 
would justify discussion in this chapter if it were not so unreliable 
as to make it useless Mellcnbruch (523) developed a series of similar 
blocks at about the same time but did little with them, and Uhlaner 
(unpublished study) has recently developed a reliable series of curved 
blocks which may in time prove useful further research with Uhlaner’s 
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series should be encouraged and will bear watching Crawford (935) also 
has a test which, like the three wiggly blocks tests, attempts to measure 
spatial visualization with three-dimensional material, but this test also 
IS new and there is as yet too little evidence to judge it by In view of the 
fact that judgment based on two-dimensional materials such as those of 
the Minnesota, Thurstone, and Psychological Corporation tests may not 
be identical with judgment of space based on three-dimensional mate- 
rials (there is only one study to suggest that it is), it is to be hoped that 
further theoretical and occupational research will be conducted with the 
more reliable of these tests 

The Minnesota Spatial Relations Test (Marietta Apparatus Co and 
Educational Test Bureau, 1930) 

The Minnesota Spatial Relations Test was developed by the Mechani- 
cal Abilities Research Project of the University of Minnesota because of 
the promise of the Link Form Board (588) The latter test had a reli- 
ability of only 72 as determined in the preliminary work of the project, 
by using four boards instead of one, the new test achieved satisfactory 
reliability It has since been used in the Minnesota Employment Stabili- 
zation Research Institute whirh added valuable normative material, and 
in several other studies to be discussed below, but the administrative 
expense of apparatus tests and the fact that it has a rather good paper- 
and-pencil equivalent have kept it from being as widely used and studied 
as some other tests It is discussed here because it is a purer test of spatial 
judgment than the paper-and-pencil tests, as will be seen later, and there- 
fore contributes materially to our understanding of the trait and has 
special value in testing for the less abstract or academic types of technical 
training and employment 

Applicability Like the other tests of the Minnesota Mechanical Abil- 
ities Project, the Spatial Relations Test was first used with junior high 
school boys taking trade courses, but was designed with the objective of 
making it usable with older adolescents and adults Use of the test with 
boys as young as 1 1 years old and with adults of all ages has confirmed 
the belief that the nature of the task is such as to make it applicable to 
a wide range of ability, spatial judgment beginning to mature early 
enough for the items to be meaningful even before adolescence As the 
aptitude IS still maturing during adolescence age norms are of course 
needed, and here as elsewhere a problem is encountered in the vocational 
counseling of adolescents If one uses age norms in interpreting the test 
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scores of high school students, one runs the risk of encouraging a student 
who IS superior to his class or age group in spatial judgment to enter an 
occupation for which he may actually be lacking m the aptitude in ques- 
tion, because those who enter the occupation may be so highly selected 
in that respect that he is actually at the bottom of the occupational dis- 
tribution even though near the top in the general norms for his age Age 
norms are available, as are some occupational data, but developmental 
conversion tables aie lacking which would enable a counselor of high 
school students to determine how able a given boy or girl will be when 
adult to compete with persons engaging in various occupations Judging 
by the age norms, spatial visualization increases until age 14 and remains 
constant at ages 15, iC, and 17, there is a suggestion of an increase at 
age 18, the mean score for which is somewhat higher than that for the 
three preceding years, but the difference is not great and may be due to 
elimination of some of the less able in the older sample the 80th and 
goth percentiles arc about the same tor ages i r, through 18, which fits 
in with the explanation of the difference on the basis of samjiling 
Content The Minnesota Spatial Relations Test is made up of four 
form boards, of which A and B use the same pieces and C and D have 
common parts The arrangement of the pai ts differs, however, in the two 
members of each pair, so that having placed them in Board A presumably 
helps one m doing Board B only by orienting one to the task and mate- 
rials It does not teach one where the parts go The parts themselves are 
cut from a rectangular board about three feet long by one wide, there 
are three pieces of each shape, but of varying sizes, arranged close to- 
gether but not adjacent to each other in the board The shapes include 
crescents, squares, angles, and odd-shaped geometrical forms 

Administration and Scoung The test is administered individually 
and requires from 15 to 45 minutes, the average adult finishing all four 
boards in ao or 25 minutes Although it is not stated in any of the pub- 
lications or manuals dealing with the development or administration of 
the test, the subject stands while taking the test Failure to include this 
simple but basic detail 111 the manuals has resulted in the test being 
administered with the client seated, in some guidance centers, and stand- 
ing in others, while some known to the writer have let the subject decide 
which way to do it At one of the latter places the staff rejiorted that sub- 
jects concluded it was more easily done standing, despite this fact, no one 
took the trouble to write to the test author and ask how it was adminis- 
tered to the subjects on whom the norms are basedi 
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A letter from Professor Paterson, dated August 14, 1946, states "It is 
the rule to have subjects stand This isn’t the worst part of the story 
Manufacturers have substituted different kinds of materials at will with 
the result that the norms may not apply” In order to ascertain the pos- 
sible effect of these different methods of administering the test, the writer 
and a colleague (Charles N Morris) conducted an experiment in which 
the test was administered to groups with the subjects sitting while 
taking all four boards, standing for all four boards, sitting for the first 
two but standing for the last two, and standing lor the first two but 
sitting for the last two Although comparison of the mean gams on the 
second two boards over jierlotinance oil the first two failed to demonstrate 
clearly that higher scores are made if the test is taken standing up, there 
was a tendency for those who took the lest standing to do somewhat 
better than those who were seated In administering the test sitting 
down, then, psychometrists may be penalizing their examinees and ob- 
taining an inadequate picture of their spatial judgment 

In view of the diversity of materials winch, as Paterson points out, have 
been used in manufacturing the test, experiments should be conducted 
which check up on the effects of the variations on the suitability of the 
test norms The point has already been made concerning the two differ- 
ent forms of the Minnesota Manual Dexterity or Rate of Manipulation 
Test In connection with the spatial test, the point might be made that 
wooden equipment may fit less readily than metal, and that different 
rates of wearing render tests made of one type of material unusable more 
quickly than another One manufacturer jiaints board and inserts black, 
as in the original wooden materials, another provided green-topped 
wooden inserts for black metal boards In the Army Air Forces Aviation 
Psychology Program it was found that frequently used equipment soon 
wore so badly that the nature of the task was consideiably changed The 
form boards used in the experiment referred to in the preceding para- 
graph were not only somewhat worn, which made some pieces fit more 
easily, but somewhat warped, which made others fit less easily than they 
had originally The effect of this on test scores and the suitability of the 
norms has not been checked 

Apart from these questions of the examinee's position and the nature 
of the test materials, administration of the test is straightforward Scor- 
ing, in the original work of the mechanical ability project, involved 
obtaining the total number of seconds required to complete all four 
boards, the norms for boys are based on this procedure This is the 
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method described in the ma.nual published by the Educational Test 
Bureau, publisher of the green-topfjed inserts and black-painted boards 
The Minnesota Employment Stabilization Research Institute experi- 
mented with methods of scoring the test and found, however, that its 
reliability was increased by treating the first board as a practice trial and 
scoring only Boards B, C, and D (187) The general adult and occupa- 
tional norms obtained in the MESRI work were therefore published in 
terms of the last three boards (306) and this is the recommended method 
of scoring 

Norms The boys’ norms provided by the Mechanical Ability Project 
cover ages 11 through 10, in grades 7 to 12, the numbers in any given 
group ranging from 55 to 150 All of them were boys in Minneapolis and 
St Paul schools, and while they may have been a good local sample 
there are no data to enable one to judge the applicability of these norms 
in other localities Norms are also available for 57 arts and 201 engineer- 
ing college students at the University of Minnesota, all freshmen These 
norms are based on tune for all four trials, if it is desired to use them, 
time for Board A should be recorded and included in the total The 
Board A score will not be used, however, if the norms compiled at the 
MESRI are utilized These are based on the now familiar standard 
sample of 300 employed men and women, and on various occupational 
groups of from zo to 489 persons each They are available in abbreviated 
form in the Educational Test Bureau Manual, recomputed for all four 
boards, but this is an inferior method In view of the jiaucity of data 
about the norm groups in the Educational Test Bureau manual, the 
inferiority of its scoring system, and the relative unavailability of the 
Minnesota bulletins in which the better type of norms are published, 
general adult norms are provided in Table 24 and occupational median 
scores, also from the MESRI. are provided in Table 25 

Standardization and Initial Validation When existing tests were be 
ing surveyed for possible use in the research of the Minnesota Mechanical 
Ability Project, Link's Form Board seemed one of the most promising 
Included in the preliminary research, it proved to have less reliability 
than that needed for its scores to be usable in individual diagnosis It 
was therefore lengthened by making a total of four boards with the same 
type of Items, and a satisfactory reliability was obtained 

Like the other tests in the Mechanical Ability Project, the Spatial 
Relations Test was subjected to rather thorough study and validated 
against success in mechanical activities It was found to have a low cor- 
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relation with intelligence as measured by the Otis (r = i8), the group 
was a fairly homogeneous one of loo 7th and 8th grade boys It had a 
rather high correlation with the Minnesota Mechanical Assembly Test, 
based on the same group (r = 56) and with the Stenquist Picture Test 
(r = 42) When correlated with a mechanical interest inventory a rela- 
tionship was again found, r being 46 Scores were not, however, related 

Table 24 

ADULT NORMS FOR THE MINNESOTA SPATIAL RELATIONS TEST 
Raw seare (in seconds) 

Sum for Boards B, C, and D Standard Centile Letter 

Men Women Score Rank grade 


608 

65a 

726 

614 

916 




1 

|a+ 

605 

7 “ 

97 7 ; 


64B 

65 

93 3 

|b+ 

75a 

6 0 

B4 I 

J 

|b- 

838 

55 

69 I 

1 

j 

fC-l- 

933 

50 

50 0 ^ 

J 

[c- 


1047 1037 45 309 



121B 1156 40 159 



1442 1354 3 5 67 



■ 583 'S 7 > 30 23 



to the father’s occupation, the household chores engaged in by the boys, 
and similar environmental data 

Validation in this early stage was done against ratings of the quality 
of shop work done by the boy the work was a standard task carefully 
rated by the instructor The group were the same too 7th and 8th 
graders The correlation of 53 showed that this was one of the most valid 
tests m the Minnesota battery for the prediction of success in mechanical 
activities 
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Reliability Using all four trials in computing the score, the original 
study of the Minnesota Spatial Relations Test yielded a reliability of 
84 based upon scores of 100 7 th and 8th grade boys (corrected for 
attenuation) When the last three boards only were counted, with 
Board A serving as a practice trial, the reliability for 482 adult men in a 
selected sample of the employed population was 91 (187) 

Validity Criteria used in studying the validity of the Minnesota 
LSpatial Relations Test include ihe usual variety of tests of other abilities, 
grades in school and college courses, ratings of work samples, and differ- 
entiation between persons in various occupations Ability of the test to 
yield predictions of success m employment has not been studied, perhaps 


Table 25 

MEDIAN SCORES FOR VARIOUS OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


Number 

Croup 

Median 

Percentile 

103 

Garaf^e mechanics 

85 

170 

Manual trainings teachers 

75 

6 a 

Ornamental iron workers 

69 

1^3 

Men office clerks 

6 C 

20 

Draftsmen 

59 

29 

Minor bank officials 

59 

84 

Retail salesmen 

55 

47 

Life insurance salesmen 

55 

489 

Occupationally unselected men 

50 

26 

Minor executives 

46 

6 g 

Janitors 

30 

124 

Policemen 

“7 

33 

Casual laborers 

2 


because of the difficulty of administering an apparatus test to large 
numbers of employment appluants and the availability of a paper-and- 
pencil version of the same test (the Revised Minnesota Paper Form 
Board, discussed in the next section) 

We have seen that the original work with the spatial relations test 
yielded a correlation of 18 between spatial scores and scores on the Otis 
Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability In an unpublished study of 
100 NVA youths aged 16 to 24 the writer obtained a correlation of 25 
between the same two variables Andrew (2 1) correlated spatial relations 
test scores with scores on the Pressey intelligence tests, finding r's of 
43 and g6 for groups of 334 unselecled men and 131 unselected women 
in the MLSRI project and an r of 25 based on 200 women clerical 
workers The higher coefficients were obtained with more heterogeneous 
groups such as unselected adults, and the lower figures with less heteroge- 
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neous ^oups such as 7th and 8th grade boys, it seems legitimate to con- 
clude that in homogeneous groups there are variations in ability to 
visualize spatial relations which are quite independent of general mental 
ability, and that in heterogeneous groups the relationship between the 
two IS positive but not high enough to make one useful by itself as a 
predictor of the other 

Manual dexterity has been studied in relation to spatial judgment by 
Andrew (21) and by the writer in an unpublished study The former 
investigator correlated scores on the Minnesota spatial test with scores 
on the O’Connor Finger and Tweezer Dexterity Tests, her subjects were 
200 women clerical workers The correlations of z8 and 31 showed that 
the two types of aptitude overlap slightly, but are virtually independent 
In the writers study of 100 NYA youths aged 16 to 24 the Minnesota 
Manual Dexterity Test (Placing) yielded a correlation of or, with the 
spatial test, conhrming the findings of the original unpublished study of 
the placing test which was developed in order to ascertain the role of 
manual dexterity in the Minnesota Spatial Relations Test The conclu- 
sion that differences in manual dexterity do not affect scores on the 
spatial test therefore seems warranted 

Mechanical comprehension was seen in the last chapter to be composed 
of spatial judgment and mechanical inlormation The correlations be- 
tween scores on spatial visualization tests and tests of mechanical com- 
prehension were reviewed and discussed in some detail, and are therefore 
not repeated here 

Spatial Visualization has been measured by other instruments, the 
scores of which have been correlated with those on the Minnesota ap- 
paratus test The original, free-response, form of the Minnesota Paper 
Form Board was reported by Paterson et al (5B8) to have a correlation 
of 63 with the apparatus test In the writer's unpublished study of NYA 
youths, the correlation between the Revised Minnesota Paper Form 
Board (multiple-choice form) and the ajiparatus test was found to be 
59, Harrell (336) found it to be 65 No data have been seen concerning 
relationships between scores on this two-dimensional test of sjiatial rela- 
tions and such presumably three-dimensional tests as the Wiggly Block 
and the Crawford Sjiatial Relations Test, although it would seem to be 
very important to ascertain the relationshija between ability to judge 
relationships of two-dimensional objects and ability to think in terms of 
three-dimensional space It may be that, in working with two-dimensional 
objects, one actually works in three dimensions, mentally turning objects 
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around and over, so that there is no real difference between the two types 

of tests, but this has not yet been demonstrated to be the case 

Factor analysis studies including the Minnesota Spatial Relations Test 
have been carried out by Andrew (ai), Harrell (335,336), Wittenborn 
(935) Staff of the Occupational Analysis Division of the United 

States Employment Service (735) Andrew’s study focussed on the Minne- 
sota Cleiical Test, but her factor analysis confirmed the existence of a 
distinct spatial factor Harrell worked with a total of 37 variables, in- 
cluding the Minnesota Spatial Relations and Mechanical Assembly 
Tests, the MacQuarne, the Stenquist Picture Test, and Thurstone’s 
Primary Mental Abilities Tests He located five factors, including spatial 
visualization, perceptual ability, and manual agility, the first-named 
factor was the important one in the Minnesota Spatial Relations Test, 
although when accuracy was scored rather than time the perceptual 
factor also played an important part Wittenborn’s analysis of the 
definitive Minnesota battery isolated only a spatial factor in the Min- 
nesota Spatial Relations Test, this factor was found to be the only one 
of importance in the Paper Form Boaid, the Assembly Test, the Me- 
chanical Interest Analysis Blank, and, most significant of all, the shop 
opierations quality criteiion, thus further confirming the conclusion that 
spatial visualization is a distinct factor and the principal factor underly- 
ing aptitude for mechanical work 

The USES study, of which only a summary report has been published, 
found that the Minnesota Spatial Relations Test is heavily saturated 
with a spatial factor, and that two other factors play a part m it One 
of these was a space-perception factor, isolated in this study and in 
Harrell’s but not in Andrew’s or Wittenborn’s, presumably because of 
the smaller number of tests used in the last two studies The other was 
difficult to define, it has a wider significance than Thurstone’s induction 
factor, and seemed to have some of the properties of Spearman’s general 
factor, since they used a multi-factor method of analysis the authors 
hesitate to call it general intelligence, but consider it more likely to be 
that than anything else Since the subjects used were adults, aged 17 to 
39, the finding of a general intelligence factor would be important, not 
only because it would explain why spatial tests can be used as measures 
both of general ability and of a special aptitude, but also because it 
would contradict the theory of group factors which, in America, has been 
accepted to the exclusion of Spearman’s two-factor theory Obviously, the 
USES data must be reported m more detail, and confirmed by other 
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studies, before conclusions of such major importance can be drawn In 
the meantime, it can be concluded that there is a distinct spatial factor 
which is the most important element in the Minnesota Spatial Relations 
Test and in mechanical success, and that perceptual ability does also play 
a part in this test 

Another approach to this question is available through an unpub- 
lished thesis by Tredict (869), reported by Goodman (397) In this work 
Tredick correlated scores on the Minnesota Spatial Relations Test with 
factor scores derived from Thurstone’s Primary Mental Abihties Tests 
administered to 113 freshman college women Significant correlations 
were found with the perceptual, spatial, and reasoning factors ( 55, 49, 
47), and with the other reasoning or deductive factor ( 33) These data 
tend to confirm the USES findings in so far as components in the Min- 
nesota test are concerned 

Grades and ratings of performance in mechanical tasks were used as 
criteria by Brush (iss), Tredick (8Gg), Stanton (749). and Steel, Balinsky, 
and Lang (751) Brush used 104 engineering students at the University 
of Maine as his subjects, correlating spatial relations scores with fresh- 
man and lour year grades, the results were disappointing, the r’s in both 
cases being 06 It should be noted here that the Revised Minnesota 
Paper Form Board yielded validity coefficients of 42 and 43, which 
suggests that ihe heavier loading of intelligence in the paper version of 
the test makes it superior for predicting success in technical activities 
which are as abstract as college engineering courses Tredick also found 
this to be the case in a different college curriculum The students studied 
by Tredick were 113 freshman students of Home Economics at ihe Penn- 
sylvania State College, her criteria being grades in several courses and 
semester-point-avcrage for the first semester Correlations between test 
scores and grades were 20 for Art, 22 for Chemistry, 02 for English 
Composition, and 23 for semester-point-average The relationships are 
in the expected directions, but not high- enough to make the test usable 
by Itself, It might have some value in a battery of unrelated tests 

The nearest approach to a repetition of the original validation of the 
Minnesota tests was made by Stanton (749), who correlated scores on 
Minnesota Battery A against ratings of shop work performed by deaf 
boys and girls She worked with 121 boys and 36 girls, aged 12 to 14 The 
battery as a whole had correlations of 48 and 46 with the ratings, the 
validity of the spatial test alone was not given While not as high as the 
coefficients reported by Paterson (588) these are high enough to make the 
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test useful in counseling and selection when combined with other data 
The work sample approach was used also by Steel and associates, in a 
study already discussed elsewhere in this book For boys the correlation 
was 25, for girls, 39, as pointed out in a previous discussion, experience 
may have counteracted the effect of individual differences in aptitude in 
the boys more than in the girls, but in both cases the test had some 
validity 

Success on the job, it has already been pointed out, has not been used 
as a criterion of the validity of the Minnesota Spatial Relations Test 
Ross (651) established a critical score for machine-tool trainees, setting 
It at the 30lh percentile There were approximately 40 trainees But the 
criterion was grades in on-the-job training 

Occupational differentiation on the basis of spatial relations test scores 
was studied fust by the Minnesota Employment Stabilization Research 
Institute (30G) and then by Feegarden (B16) In the former study garage 
mechanics were found to make a median score equal to the Sijth per- 
centile of the general population, while manual training teacheis stood 
at the V^tli, ornamental ironwoikcrs and men office clerks were also one 
sigma or more above the median (69th and 6fiih percentiles) Draftsmen 
were, surprisingly, at only the lygih percentile, the middle range included 
also such groups as retail salesmen, bank chrks, minor executives, and 
life insurance salesmen, while the lower ranges included janitors (30th 
percentile), policemen, and casual laborers (27th and 2nd percentiles) 
These differences are about as might be expected, except for the fairly 
high standing of the office clerks and the lower standing of ihe drafts- 
men, perhaps the latter would show up better on a paper-and-pencil 
test such as the Minnesota Paper Form Board, which would seem to 
approximate the medium in which they work more closely than does an 
apparatus lest 

The group studied by Teegaidcn was younger and less experienced, 
and her general adult norms were locally established, which makes im- 
possible the merging of her occupational norms with those of the MESRI 
project without going back to the raw scores Within the limitations of 
her sample, it is instructive to note that there were no groups which make 
significantly high scores, with the exception of male operatives perform- 
ing hand work in factories, who stand at the 74th percentile, and female 
assembly workers at the 72nd percentile But women hand operatives 
stand at the 55th, leading one to question the data for men, the numbers 
Were not large, ranging horn as tew as ea to 123 workers per group 
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Women packers and wrappiers were at the 67 th fiercentile, men at the 
6and All other groups of men and women were between the 44th and 
65th percentiles As none of the occupations studied were skilled or teth- 
mcal occupations, the failuie to find clear-cut differentiation is not sur- 
prising The MESRI occupational norms aie mucli more helpful, we 
have seen that they revealed a tendency for technical and skilled workers 
to make high scores, and for others to make average or low scores, de- 
pending upon the intelligence level 

Job satisfaction may be related to having a modicum of the ability 
lequired to perform the tasks which constitute the job, but the role of 
spatial visualization in vocational satisfaction has not been investigated 

Use of the Minnesota Spatial Relations Test in Counseling and Selec- 
tion Data reviewed and discussed in the pieceding paragrajihs make it 
clear that the Minnesota Spatial Relations Test measures at least three 
factors, the most important of which is ability to visualize and judge 
spatial relations Ability to perceive spatial differences is also tapped by 
the test, and indeed it is dillicult to imagine a test of ability to judge 
sjiatial relations which would be entirely indejiendent of ability to per- 
ceive spatial difteiences and similarities The thud factor is rcasoiuiig 
ability, something approaching general intelligence, which plays a part 
in this test but is less impoitant than the first two factois Because of the 
common rate of maturation and because of the fact that abstract reason- 
ing jilays a part in the test used to measure spatial judgment some rela- 
tionship 15 found between the sjiatial relations and intelligence lest 
scores of heterogeneous groups, despite this, the spatial lelations test 
can be thought of as measuring something distinct from intelligence 
when working with homogeneous groups 

In working with college students this means that one can expect a 
large percentage ot average and moderately high stores, while in less able 
groups one will encounter more low average and low scores, these must 
be seen in perspective, the counseloi realizing that a moderately high 
spatial score in a very able person does not mean sjrecial aptitude lor 
professional-technical work and that a high average spatial score in a 
person of low average intelligence may well indicate jiromise for the 
skilled trades 

Changes with age were seen to take place up to about age 14, after 
which It appears that the aptitude is relatively stable More work needs 
to be done before this can be considered conclusively demonstrated, but 
it seems a safe working principle 
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Occupationally viewed, the Minnesota Spatial Relations Test nleas- 
ures an aptitude which is found in a higher degree in workers in skilled 
trades and professions such as automobile repair work, manual training, 
and ornamental iron This is true also of workers in semi-skilled occu- 
pations in which job analysis suggests that spatial judgment should be 
important, these have been found to include hand-working operatives 
in factoiies, assembly workers, and packers and wrappers Although one 
would expect draftsmen to excel on a test such as this, the one study 
which included such workers found that they were only high average in 
spatial ability as measured by this test This seems somewhat anomalous 
and indicates a need for caution in making assumptions concerning the 
test, further studies should be made of the iclationship between drafting 
success and scores on this test Most office and minor executive groups 
make moderate scores on the test, presumably because they tend to be 
of moderate intelligence Semi-skilled and unskilled workers in occupa- 
tions not requiring spatial visualization tend to score average or below 
on this test, because of selection and because they tend to have less 
general intelligence than other workers 

In schools and colleges the Spatial Relations Test is useful for selecting 
students who are likely to do well in shop courses, although it is of less 
value for the more abstract types of technical training than for the more 
concrete 

In Guidance Centers and Employment Service Offices the test can be 
helpful in cases of clients considering the choice of technical occupations, 
especially at the semiskilled and skilled levels for which a paper form 
board is sometimes too abstract It has value in helping in the choice of 
trade and technical training, and in determining a client’s prospects of 
making a quick adaptation to the demands of certain semiskilled jobs 
for which training is offered during the induction period, these latter 
include especially work such as assembly of van-formed parts, machine 
operation, and packing objects of different shapes and sizes 

Business and industrial personnel workers should find the test useful 
in selection of the type just described above As an aptitude test it is 
most useful, obviously, in selecting people for training in skilled occupa- 
tions, this will happen most often m schools, but also to some extent in 
industry in connection with apjirenticeships It can have much greater 
value in industry in the selection of semiskilled employees who can 
quickly adapt to new jobs, who can readily master procedures of machine 
operation or assembly, and who, because of the spieed and accuracy with 
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which they judge size and shape, will produce more per hour of work 
and do it with less waste of materials 

The Minnesota Paper Form Board, Likert-Quasha Rexiision (Psychologi- 
cal Corporation, 1934) 

The first form of the Minnesota Paper Form Board, used in the Min- 
nesota Mechanical Ability Project (588). was a completion test based on 
the Geometrical Construction subtest of Army Beta, the non-verbal in- 
telligence test developed by the U S Army during World War I Since 
the scoring of completion items is laborious and subjective, requiring 
that the scorer scrutinue each response and make judgments as to its 
adequacy, it seemed highly desirable to find some way of converting the 
Minnesota Paper Form Board into a multiple-choice test This was done 
by Likert and Quasha, unfortunately not early enough to be included in 
the MESRI studies (617) However, the early Minnesota studies of the 
completion test are probably indicative of the nature of the validity of 
the revised test, and a variety of minor validation studies have been 
made with the revision 

Applicability Army Beta was designed for and standardized upon 
unselcctcd adults, the completion form of the Paper Form Board was 
developed for a study using early adolescent subjects, and the multiple- 
choice revision was designed for use with and standardized upon ado- 
lescents and adults The directions are simple enough for children in the 
upper grades, the range of difficulty of the items is such that 10-year-old 
boys make a median scoie of 22 compared with the adult male median 
of 34, the 5th percentile in each case being 6 and 16, indicating that 
individual differences are revealed at both age levels The items seem 
to have a reasonable amount of challenge at all age levels, despite their 
abstract form 

The effects of maturation can be studied in two of the sets of data 
provided by the 1941 test manual One-of these consists of the age norms 
for 9, 12 and 15-year-olds in the schools of Kearney, New Jersey, the other 
of data for grades four and five in the Bronx In the former instance a 
25-minute tune limit was used, instead of the usual 20-minute limit The 
median scores for the three age levels (boys) were 18, 32, and 38, revealing 
a more rapid increase in the six years from 9 to 15 (three points per 
annum) than in the three years from 12 to 15 (two points per annum) 
This suggests that the growth of this ability begins to level off early in 
the teens, although it does not indicate the age at which the plateau 
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begins The grade data confirm the changes in pre-adolescence, but go 
no further Lefcver and otheis (459) found no relationship (r = — 14) 
with age in adults As in the case ot the MacQuarrie, Mitrano (533) has 
drawn some conclusions concerning age changes which are based on 
spurious factors in his data, and are therefore unwarranted Studies 
should be made which would throw more light on the question of the 
age of levelling-olf, to make possible the construction of developmental 
conversion tables such as are needed when the scores of growing indi- 
viduals are to be compared to those of mature persons established in an 
occupation The grade norms in the 1948 manual throw no more light on 
age differences 

Content The test consists of (14 items Each item is made up of a 
"stem" and five possible choices from which to select an answer I he 
stems are the disarranged parts, from 2 to 5 in number, of a geometric 
figure The responses aie assembled geometric figuies, only one of which 
could be made by putting the parts of the stem figure together The 
problem is m each case to select the figure which corresjionds to the 
assembled jiaits, which must sometimes merely be mentally pushed 
together tn order to make an appropriate whole and sometimes mentally 
turned around or even over 'i he items iherelore resemble those of the 
real form board, except that there can be no trial and error work with 
the Paper Form Board all the matchings of shapes and sizes must be 
done mentally 

Administration and Scoring The test is preceded by practice prob- 
lems, with 20 minutes of working time allowed for the lest proper It is 
necessary to demonstrate how the booklet opens, and to be sure that the 
many examinees who piefer to follow then own visual cues rather than 
the psychomctrist’s spoken directions do actually observe the demonstra- 
tion If this IS not done correctly, some booklets will be turned in with 
a page ol easier problems skipped and some more difficult problems 
attempted, making scoring impossible Scoring is done by matching 
marked spares with a key, is objective and simple Forms adapted to 
machine scoring have been published, with special norms 

Noims Because of juecenieal standardization of the Likert-Quasha 
revision the norms for the test are rather unsatisfactory Series AA and 
BB grade norms for gth and 10th grades and high-school seniors are based 
on guidance center clients in the first two instances and on students 
applying for admission to the arts and engineering colleges of New York 
University in the last, certainly not a typical group of high school seniors 
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since It omits the 8o to go percent who do not go to college The college 
freshmen were students at New York University, the freshmen engineers 
were at New York University and Northeastern University, no significant 
difference having been found between engineers in the two institutions 
We have already seen, in the chapter on intelligence tests, what great 
differences exist between schools and between colleges, these norms are 
of local value, then, blit can be no more than a rough guide to counselors 
or admissions officers in other communities and institutions 

Series MA and MB norms are considerably better, the gth grade norms 
representing three large cities, and the 12th grade norms, 60 New England 
schools 

Stephens (756) administered the Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board 
to 2936 seniors and 3332 juniors, male and female, in all curricula in 
New England high schools, publishing norms based on them As he 
points out, these are higher than the old national norms, which we have 
seen to be strictly local The 1948 manual includes these norms, expanded 
by additional cases from subsequent samples 

Hanman (329) tested 785 men in the educational program of the WPA 
in California, ranging in age from 20 to 65 with a modal age of 40 Their 
education varied as greatly, from none to the doctorate, with mode at 8 
to 9 years The author concluded from his data that the old so-called na- 
tional norms were too high (they were then based on 76 cases), failing, 
apparently, to take into account the fact that his was a selected, although 
large, sample, heavily weighted toward the lower end of the scale of 
education and ability Such heterogeneous and skewed norms have the 
values and uses of neither homogeneous and skewed nor of heteiogene- 
ous and representative noi ms 

The sample studied by Baldwin and Smith (38) consisted of 975 women 
employed by the Eastman Kodak Co The group was divided into 16 to 
25-year olds and 26 to 60 year-olds, norms for the younger group being 
somewhat higher than the original norms and those for the older group 
being somewhat lower Although this is in no sense a cross-section of 
adult women, and the norms are not general adult norms, they are use- 
ful in that they depict a large occupational population of varying skills 
The jobs to which they were assigned included unskilled repetitive jobs 
such as lens wrapping and highly skilled precision jobs such as final 
assembly and inspection of optical and mechanical equipment The 1948 
manual includes these and other local but useful industrial norms, each 
set of which needs to be carefully studied by users 
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Standardization and Initial Validation. The completion form of the 
Minnesota Paper Form Board was one of the best tests in the Minnesota 
Mechanical Ability Battery, it had a correlation of 63 with its apparatus 
counterpart, and a validity coefficient of 52 against ratings of quality of 
shop work In revising the test and making it more objective the multiple- 
choice form was used, practice problems were included to insure under- 
standing of the task, stencil scoring was utilized, and three time limits 
were tried out, the intermediate limit proving to be the best The test 
went through two revisions, and was standardized on college students 
High-school norms were then added It yielded a correlation of 40 with 
the Otis SA Test based on college students, and a correlation of 75 
with scores on the original completion form Validity of the test was 
assumed to be demonstrated by the correlation with the original form 
and by the validity of that form, it was also ascertained by correlations 
of 49 with the mechanical drawing grades of engineering students and 
32 with grades in descriptive geometry (617) 

Reliability The uncorrccted reliability based on the intercorrelation 
of the two revised forms of the test was found to be 79, while the split- 
half reliability was, corrected, 92 (617) This latter figure is made spu- 
riously high, however, by the speeded nature of the test The retest 
reliability after periods of one or more years had elapsed was ascertained 
by Ebert and Simmons (233) with children aged 10 to 14, the age groups 
varying in number from 73 to 210 For lo-year-old children retested at 
age 11 the reliability coefficient was 87, at age 12 86, for iz-year-olds 
tested again at ages 13 and 14 the reliabilities were 87 and Bo It can 
safely be assumed, then, that the reliability is actually m the 80s and 
sufficiently high for individual diagnosis 

Validity A criticism of tiine-limit tests such as this which is occasion- 
ally made by examinees or observers is that the imposition of a time 
limit makes the test a measure of speed and prevents it from measuring 
adequately the trait which it is designed to measure We have already 
seen that Baxter demonstrated the independence of speed (the time 
required to attempt every item once) and level (the number of items 
correctly answered in unlimited time), in the Otis intelligence test 
(p 108) Tinker (847) studied the roles of speed and level in the revised 
Minnesota Paper Form Board, confirming the finding that they vary 
independently Scores obtained in a standard time limit were found to 
consist primarily of speed, with level of difficulty at which the subject 
could work playing a lesser part Apparently tests would generally be 
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improved if they were administered as level tests, making possible the 
more nearly pure measurement of the trait being assessed, but the mixed 
speed and level scores now obtained for most tests are useful despite their 
impurity 

Intelligence having been measured by tests which included spatial 
judgment items, one of the first steps in validating the Minnesota Paper 
Form Board has been to correlate its scores with scores on tests of general 
mental ability Sartain used two groups, one consisting of 46 inspectors 
in an aircraft factory (fifig) and the other 40 foremen also employed in an 
aircraft factory (671) Both groups took the revised Paper Form Board 
and the Otis S A Test, the correlations being 6a and 39, the reasons for 
the great difference are not clear, although the foremen may be a more 
homogeneous group The writer’s intercorrelation of tests administered 
to 100 NYA youth yielded a relationship of 43 for the same two tests, 
which agrees not only with Sartain’s foreman data but also with the 
relationship reported by Quasha and Likert (6 17) The NYA group was 
rather heterogeneous 

The American Council on Education Psychological Examination was 
correlated with Paper Form Board scores in a study by Traxler (863), 
with 230 Merchant Marine Cadets as subjects The correlation of total 
scores was 42, for the linguistic scores it was 34 and for the quantitative 
It was 41 Bryan (123) tested art-school freshmen, correlating A C E part 
scores and Paper Form Board scores, for the spatial subtest of the ACE 
the correlation was 55 Army Alpha has been found ('540) to have inter- 
corrclations with the Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board which 
ranged from 35 and 31 at ages 14 and 15 (N = 159 and 109) but fell, 
unaccountably, at ages 13 and 16 to only 11 and 17 (N = 86 and 35) 
When the Revised Paper Form Board was correlated with the parent 
test (Geometrical Construction) of Army Beta (556) the coefficient was 
found to be 57, considerably lower than that of 75 between the original 
and revised forms of the Minnesota "Paper Form Board referred to 
earlier The subjects were gth grade boys in the Army Beta study, but 
college students in that of the two forms, which suggests that the larger 
correlation may have been obtained with the more homogenous group 
If this IS so, then the revised test is more like thp original Minnesota 
test than like the part of Army Beta from which they both originated 

Manual dexterity is not an aptitude which one would expect to find 
playing a part in a spatial test as abstract as this is, but two studies have 
provided evidence concerning the degree of relationship Thompson 
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(824) found no relationship between either the Finger or the Tweezer 
Dexterity Test and the Revised Paper Form Board (— oS and — 15), the 
writer obtained a correlation of 23 with the Minnesota Manual Dex- 
terity (Placing) Test The true relationship is presumably about zero. 

Mechanical comprehension has been seen, in the preceding chapter, 
to include spatial visualization among its components For this reason 
there is little to he gained here by repeating the data concerning the 
relationship as shown in various studies It should suffice to summarize by 
stating that the correlation with the O’Rourke is generally found to be 
about 40, with the Bennett about 35, with the Minnesota Mechanical 
Assembly Test about 48 (one study only), and with the MacQuarrie 
about 35 This means that a test of so-called mechanical aptitude may 
contribute materially to the prediction of success even when a good 
measure of spatial relations is used, lor the score on the latter only partly 
accounts lor the score on the former 

Spatial Visualization as measured by apparatus tests such as the Min- 
nesota Spatial Relations Test, the Crawford Spatial Relations Test, and 
the Wiggly Block should be correlated with the same ability as measured 
by the Paper Form Board, in order that the instruments and the trait 
may be better understood The writer found the correlation foi the 
Minnesota test to be 59, his subjects being 100 NYA youths Jacobsen 
(396) found that for the Crawfoid to be 20 based on data from 90 me- 
chanic leaineis Estes (210) reported that for ihe Crawford as 26 and 
that for the Wiggly Block as 31, w'lth data obtained from 76 engineer- 
ing freshmen Jacobsen's study, it will be remembered, reported a number 
of deviant results, disiegarding it, therefore, we find only a moderate 
agreement among these rather dilferenl-appearing tests of spatial rela- 
tions The fact that the Paper Form Board is more heavily saturated 
with general intelligence or inductive reasoning than the apparatus test 
explains at least a part of the failure to agree more closely It is also 
possible that there are differences between two and three-dimensional 
spatial judgment, as the Crawford and Wiggly Block attempt to measure 
It, and it IS true that when a test is as unreliable as the Wiggly Block it 
cannot often yield significant correlations with anything 

Interest in mechanjeal and scientific activities as measured by Kuder’s 
Preference Record was correlated with Paper Form Board Scores by 
Sartain (671), who found it to be negligible (r = 13 and ig) As the 
giouji consisted of foremen in an aircraft plant, who might be assumed 
to be homogeneous as to mechanical and scientific interests (high on the 
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former but low on the latter), this probably does not tell us much con- 
cerning the relationship between technical aptitude and interest 

Three factor analysis studies involving the Revised Minnesota Paper 
Form Board threw further light on the subject of the traits measured by 
this test Moms (54a) aiialyred the intcrcorrelations of scores made by 
56 g-year-olds to whom the Pmtner-Paterson Scale of Performance Tests, 
the Porteus mazes, and Henraon-Nelson intelligence test, and others were 
administered, together with the Paper Form Board He found three 
group factors, which he called spatial relations, pel ceptual ability, and 
ability to discover patterns or a rule of procedure (induction) These 
resemble those found in the studies of the Minnesota Spatial Relations 
Test Murphy (556) used the Paper Form Board together with the 
Terman Grouji Test of Mental Ability, the Revised Army Beta, the De- 
troit Mechanical Aptitude 1 est, the MacQuarne, and others, testing 
143 gth grade boys Three factors emerged from this analysis mental 
manipulation of relations expressed symbolically (presumably induction), 
speed of hand and eve co-ordination (in the MacQuarne particularly), 
and mental manipulation of spatial relations (in the Paper Form Board, 
parts of the MacQuarne and Detioit, and part of Army Beta) Estes (240) 
gave the Paper Form Board, Crawford Spatial Relations, Wiggly Block, 
and ACE Psychological Examination (L and Q scores) to 76 engineering 
freshmen A factor analysis revealed one common factor, but this may 
be due at least partly to the small number of tests The implication, if 
correct, is that two- and three-dimensional tests of spatial judgment 
measure the same spatial factor, although imperfectly because of the 
different media Until further evidence is available, it seems legitimate 
to conclude that the Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board measures 
spatial relations, perceptual ability, and inductive reasoning, in that 
order, and that allhough it measures spatial judgment by means of two- 
dimensional media this ability is the same as that measured by three 
dimensional means 

Grades and ratings of promise in training have been used as criteria 
in a dozen studies with this test Stanton (749) administered the original 
form to deaf boys and girls and obtained a correlation of 50 between 
scores and ratings of shop performance Jacobsen (396) used it with be- 
tween 80 and go mechanic learners in a war industry, found that it 
correlated between 18 and 22 with fitness ratings, but the probable 
errors were so large as to make the relationships insignificant Ross (651) 
administered the Paper Form Board to 41 machine-tool trainees, but 
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published no correlations Apprentice pressmen were studied by Hall 
(385), with ratings of skill as a criterion, the correlation was 58 An 
attempt was made to differentiate between "good” and "poor” classes in 
an industrial and technical high school by means of the Paper Form 
Board, but Morgan (541) reported failure to discriminate, his subjects 
were 319 0 th grade boys applying for admission to a technical high 
school 

Several studies have used engineering students as subjects Berdie (78) 
obtained a low but significant correlation (23) between test scores and 
honor point ratios of 154 engineering students At the University of 
Maine, Brush (122) studied a group of more than 100 students, obtained 
correlations of 42 and 175 with first-year and 43 and 21 with four-yeai 
grades Physics grades at the University of Iowa were found to have a 
correlation of 26 by Stuit and Lapp (788) It can be concluded that the 
Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board does have value in selecting stu- 
dents for or guiding them in the consideration of engineering training. 
Brush found it one of the best aptitude, as contrasted with achievement, 
tests in his extensive battery, and it found a place in some of his best 
regression equations 

Dental students were tested by Thompson (824), correlations with com- 
bined grades and ratings of 35 freshmen and 40 seniors being respectively 
24 and Gi, the difference is surprising, even when allowance is made for 
the fact that more professional work is included in the senior than in the 
freshman year 

Art students have been studied with the Revised Minnesota Paper 
Form Board, on the assumption that spatial judgment is important in 
layout and related work Barrett (45) found that 40 art majors at Hunter 
College were significantly superior to 40 control students in spatial judg- 
ment, although the actual difference in scores was small Thompson (824) 
obtained a correlation of only 18 between the test scores and point-hour 
ratio for 50 fine-art students Bryan (123) used art grades as a criterion 
reporting a validity of ig 

Success on the ]ob has been studied more frequently with this test than 
with Its apparatus counterpart, thanks to its group procedure Aircraft 
factory workers were studied by Sartain and Shuman in studies already 
described The former tested 46 inspectors and 40 foremen (669,671), 
the latter 263 engine and propeller woikers, both skilled and semi- 
skilled (717), and 297 supervisors of several grades (716), ratings were the 
criterion in all instances Validity for Sartain's inspectors was 47, for his 
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foremen only .10 (as high as any in this study) For Shuman's workers it 
ranged from 16 to 59, depending upon the job moderately high correla- 
tions (38 or above) were found for inspectors, machine operators, fore- 
men, job setters, and toolmaker apprentices, the only low coefficient was 
for engine testers, for whom the Bennett Mechanical Comprehension 
Test had equally low validity, and for whom the critical scores on both 
tests were low, which •suggests that the job may have been more clerical 
than mechanical In Shuman’s other study the validity of the Paper Form 
Board for supervisors was found to be 33 The test would have improved 
selection by approximately 15 percent in each of Shuman's studies 

Inspector-packers in a pharmaceutical concern were subjects of a study 
by Ghiselli (286), already described Ratings served as a criterion of 
the success of the 26 girls, for whom the Paper Form Board had a 
validity of 57 Stead and Shartle (750) report a correlation of only 
-01 between scores on this test and ratings of 41 inspector-wrappers, but 
as they do not describe the job it is impossible to determine whether or 
not this finding is in conflict with Ghiselli’s For can packers and merchan- 
dise packers they found validities of 28 and 48, for two groups of power- 
sewing-machine operators 31 and 48, and for put-in-coil girls the aston- 
ishing figure of - 52 This last group made the highest mean score of any 
tested by the USES research program as reported by Stead and Shartle 
Perhaps they were an able group who, bored by their routine jobs, actu- 
ally tended to produce less than the less able girls The criteria in the jobs 
mentioned were based on output, and the numbers of subjects ranged 
from 18 to 46 For lamp-shade sewers and pull-socket assemblers, also 
tested in this investigation, the validities approached zero 

Occupational differences in spatial visualization as measured by the 
Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board are suggested by Barrett's study 
of Hunter College art majors (45) which showed slight but significant 
differences between these students and control students in other fields, 
and by that of the USES (750), which found that put-in-coil girls and 
lamp-shade sewers were high average when compared to clients of the 
Adult Guidance Bureau of New York, and that the other workers listed 
in the preceding paragraph clustered around the 35th percentile The 
norms in the manual indicate, rather more helpfully, that engineering 
freshmen, at least in New York University, tend to score about five points 
higher than liberal arts freshmen, and that upper classmen in engineering 
curricula score about four points higher than freshmen Barrett’s art 
majors made an average score equal to that of the engineering upper 
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classinen (raw score = 47), her controls an average equal to that of the 
engineering freshmen (raw score = 43) rather than the liberal arts fresh- 
men, but the Hunter students were all upper classmen More comprehen- 
sive and varied occupational norms are badly needed for this test 
Satisfaction in a professional curriculum, if not in the occupation itself, 
has been studied with the Minnesota Paper Form Board Berdie (78) 
gave the revised form to 154 engineering students and obtained curric- 
ulum satisfaction data by means of a modification of Hoppock's Job 
Satisfaction Questionnaire The correlation between spatial visualization 
and curricular satisfaction was only 06 1 he study can probably not be 
consideied definitive, because a curriculum is something abstract and, 
unfortunately, olten somewhat unreal to the student, whereas a job 
is usually something rather tangible Engineering students in particular 
are likely to be critical ol the academic, despite ability and interest in 
technical matters. A study of vocational or job satisfaction might there- 
fore yield different results 

Use of the Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board in Counseling and 
Selection Although the Minnesota Paper Form Board is found to have 
a moderately high correlation with tests of general intelligence, more 
refined analyses have demonstrated that it is jiriinarily a test of spatial 
relations, a special aptitude or distinct factor, and that the test is also 
somewhat saturated with tjuantitative jierception and inductive factors 
It IS the piesence of this last, combined with the tact that some intelli- 
gence tests include spatial items, which makes the test correlate signifi- 
cantly with general intelligence tests A spatial relations test may there- 
fore make a distinct coniiibutiun to some test batteries 

Maturation of ability to judge spatial relations seems to come in the 
early teens, with little if any increase alter age 15 or 16 This suggests 
that adult occupational norms should be usable wath high school juniors 
and seniors, and perhaps even with sophoinoies 

Occupations lor which the test has been found to have significance 
include professions such as engineering, art, and dentistry, skilled trades 
such as toolmaking, job setting and aircraft engine inspection, and semi- 
skilled jobs such as inspeclion and packing of merchandise, cans, and 
other objects, power-sewing-machine operation, and electrical assembly 
Supervisors and foremen of both skilled and semiskilled workers also 
tend to make superior scores on this test 

In schools and colleges the test should be found useful for counseling 
concerning the choice of trade courses, engineering curricula, dental 
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training, and the professional study of art Presence of the trait in a high 
degree cannot be considered a good prognosticator of success, because 
of the importance of other aptitudes and traits, but its relative absence 
in an individual can be considered a danger signal Despite the importance 
of spatial visualization in tests of so-called merhanical comprehension, 
the correlation between these tw'o types of tests is low enough to prevent 
the use of both from being a duplication 
In guidance and employment centers the use of the test can be compa- 
rable to that in educational institutions when choice of training is in- 
volved It can be of value also in selecting individuals who are likely to 
adapt quickly to the demands of assembly work and machine operations 
in new jobs in which they might be placed 

In industrial personnel work the Minnesota Paper Form Board can be 
valuable in the selection of adaptable workers for semiskilled employ- 
ment, for the evaluation of workers on the job whose skills may be most 
readily utilized in new assembly or machine operations, and also in the 
selection of apprentices for tiaining in the skilled trades In any siieh 
selection or evaluation program other indices should also be obtained, 
and here too a good mechanical comprehension test, an intelligence test, 
oral trade tests, and evidence concerning leisure-time activities which 
throw light on aptitudes and interests may be important data 



CHAPTER XII 


AESTHETIC JUDGMENT AND 
ARTISTIC ABILITY 

ARTISTIC ability has been broken down into six factors in studies 
conducted over the past twenty years by N C Meier and his students at 
the State University of Iowa (519) The analytic procedures used were 
partly biographical, partly mensural, and should not be confused with 
the more objective procedures of factor analysis, but m the absence of 
analyses utilizing completely objectise methods Meier’s conclusions after 
years of research provide the best available insights into the nature of 
artistic ability 

The SIX factors listed by Meier include manual skill, as evidenced in 
studies of the family histones of artists, enogy output and perseveration, 
revealed in studies of biographies, aesthetic intelligence, by which Meier 
means spatial and perceptual aptitude as measured by Thurstone’s tests, 
peueptual facility, or the ability to observe and recall sensory experiences, 
which this writer cannot distinguish clearly from the perceptual ability 
just mentioned, evidenced in biographical material and in a test of recall 
of observed material after intervals of 10 days and of 6 months (a 12), 
creative imagination, defined as an ability to organize vivid sense impres- 
sions into an aesthetic product, trait concerning the existence of which 
no satisfactory evidence has been adduced, save the aesthetic product 
Itself and the uniqueness of ink blot interpretations (212) which may 
actually indicate personality deviation, and aesthetic judgment, consid- 
ered to be the most important single factor in artistic ability, defined as 
the ability to recognize unity of composition and believed by Meier to 
be not the apjilication of a series of rules, but rather something which 
IS innate in the ncuro-physical constitution and modifiable by experience 
Some of these factors, such as aesthetic intelligence, are treated as com- 
plexes which can or will be broken down into underlying unitary traits 
of the Thurstone variety, others, like aesthetic judgment, are considered 
themselves basic and unitary 
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AESTHETIC JUDGMENT AND ARTISTIC ABILITY 
As in any occupation, success in art may be due to various combina- 
tions of the abilities and traits just described The artists whose lives 
Meier has studied are believed to have excelled in some of the abilities 
listed, although not necessarily in all Meier developed his Art Judgment 
Test first, because of his conviction of the primary importance of this 
aptitude, his plans for subsequent work, financed by the Spelman and 
Carnegie Foundations, called for the development of tests for the two 
other abilities in his list which are not presently mensurable, namely, 
percejitual facility and creative imagination The writer is unaware of 
any practical tests resulting from this work Of the three other traits, the 
manual and intellectual factors are currently well measured by existing 
tests, already described, while the emotional characteristics, as we shall 
see, have so far not lent themselves to satisfactory measurement 

In appraising artistic promise it would therefore seem well to use, a), 
lests of intellectual ability, particularly those tapping spatial factors 
Tiebout and Meier (844) found that 50 outstanding artists selected from 
5,500 listed in the Biography of American Artists had an average Ous 
IQ of 118, with their successes predominantly in the verbal and spatial 
Items, b), tests of manual dexterity, although, as we have seen in that 
chapter, there is little in the way of normative material to assist one in 
test interpretation (presumably an average score or better would be 
desired), and, c), tests of aesthetic judgment, discussed in detail in this 
chapter Other data must be gathered by means of techniques other than 
tests These might include the expert appraisal of the counselee’s sketches, 
paintings, or other art products, the summarization of experience in 
artistic avocations and activities, and the evaluation of motivation to 
persevere in art as shown in discussions of artistic activities and aspira- 
tions 


Aesthetic Judgment 

Aesthetic judgment emerges as the one trait in Meier’s list of six which 
may be considered a candidate for discussion as a mensurable special 
aptitude not dealt with in this book under some other heading It is for 
this reason that it is singled out for treatment toward the end of our 
list of special aptitudes, and before batteries of aptitude tests and meas- 
ures of personality and interest are taken up 

There are two well-known tests of aesthetic judgment the Meier Art 
Judgment Test (a revision of the Meier-Seashore Art Judgment Test) and 
the McAdory Art T est, the original editions of which were both published 
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in 1929 The graphic material used by Meier was more or less timeless, 
for it included masterpieces of art which appear to be able to withstand 
the temfiorary shifts of fashions and of schools, that used by McAdory 
was more transitory, for it included textiles, clothing, furniture, and 
architecture, and it need hardly be pointed out that the dresses and 
automobiles of the late igao's no longer seem to represent the acme of 
good taste in composition McAdory has until recently done no further 
work with her test (now being revised), while Meier has maintained his 
interest and his production The McAdory is for the time being of purely 
histone interest, a summary of work with it will be found in Kinter (425) 
Other similar tests are too new to have been studied The Meier alone 
will be dealt with in this book, as the only art judgment test of practical 
significance for the psychometrist or counselor Two tests of so-called 
creative artistic ability, both m reality worksamples, are also briefly 
treated here, for lack of a more appropriate place 

The Meier Art Judgment Test (Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service, 1940 Revision) 

The first edition of this test, published in 1929, was known as the 
Meier-Seashore Art Judgment Test It was revised and published as the 
Meier Art Judgment Test in 1940 During the intervening years Meier 
and his students at the State University of Iowa conducted a number of 
important studies in the nature of aptitude for artistic work, summarized 
in the 1941 Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education 
(520), in a brief monograjih chapter (662), and in his broader treatise on 
Art in Human Affairs (521) Meier’s perseverance in the study of artistic 
ability has given his institution a leading place in this field which has 
been rivalled only by the leadership 111 the study of musical aptitudes 
which It exercised under Carl Seashore, it is interesting to note that a 
mid-western state university has led in the "impractical" field of aesthetic 
research- 

Apphcability The revised form of the Meier Art Judgment Test, like 
Its predecessor, has been standardized on junior and senior high school 
students and on college students Greene (309 395) points out that the 
grade norms for the Meier-Seashore Test show nearly chance success at 
the 8th grade level, and refers to other studies which showed that the 
ranking of pictures by lo-year-olds was similar to that of average adults, 
that of 7-year-olds already showing considerable agreement As the latter 
Studies did not use the same types of materials as the Meier tests, it is 
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not possible to draw precise conclusions from a comparison, it seems 
probable, however, that the judgments required by the Meier tests are 
more refined than those involved in the other studies, and that this more 
refined type ot aesthetic judgment matures later The median score for 
junior high school students on the revised form is 88, whereas that for 
senior high school students is gg 'I his dillercnce is piesumalily due in 
part to selection, but, as the test has a very low correlation with intelli- 
gence, It may be concluded that it is due primarily to develojimental 
differences Meier seems to attribute this largely to experience in his book 
(521 131) but not in the manual (pp 15— ifi) Apparently aesthetic judg- 
ment IS still developing during the middle teens, making age norms 
necessary As in the case of so many other tests, tables making possible 
the conversion of age-group percentiles into occupational percentiles 
would be highly desirable It is noteworthy that training in art has been 
found to have little effect on scores (139) 

Content The Meter Art Judgment Test, 19 jo revision, consists of 
100 pairs of pictures, printed in booklets with one pair per page on one 
side of the sheet only The pictures are largely paintings, sketches, etc , 
which arc generally recognized as works of permanent merit, others are 
vases and other obfeis-d’art, all were included because of agreement 
concerning their merit by a group of established artists and because 
of high bisenal r s with total scores In each pair, one member is the 
unaltered reproduction of the oliginal work, while the other member is 
a slightly modified version The modifications are designed to make the 
composition, form, etc , less jrleasing to the eye, the nature of the differ- 
ence 15 jiointed out to the examinee The examinee's task is to decide 
which picture he jireleis in each pair, with no knowledge of which is the 
original picture (ihc paintings are not so well known that subjects are 
likely to recognize the original) 

Administration and Scoiing The Meier test can be administered 
either individually or in groups, but, as there is no time limit and there 
IS great variation in the amount of time required to complete it, it is 
not a convenient test for group administration at any time other than 
the end of a test battery It is usually completed in less than one hour 
Scoring IS by means of a stencil, is simple and objective 

Norms The 1942 manual for the revised test provides norms for 
1445 junior high school, 892 senior high school and 982 college art school 
students The students were "interested in art” "for the most part,” 
making the norms representative of neither general population nor art 
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students, except at the college level The 25 schools represented were 

scattered throughout the whole United States 

Standardization and Initial Validation In the initial standardization 
work for the earlier form of the test nearly 600 pairs of items were tried 
out on o\er 2000 pupils in various types of schools and colleges The 125 
which were then retained were those which had the most discriminating 
value and those which were most favored by a group of experts The 
current revision includes 100 items selected in a similar way during the 
eleven years intervening between the two forms of the test The method 
of selecting the items may perhaps be considered evidence of validity, for 
the answers scored “right" are those which are chosen by high scorers on 
the test as a whole, and are those which are chosen by established artists 
That no established artists made low scores, and that some untrained 
persons made high scores, was taken by Meier as an indication that the 
test measured an aptitude rather than the effects of specific training (522), 
although he has since modified lus point of view to allow a somewhat 
more important role lor experience (521) Correlations with intelligence 
test (Terman Group, Standard Rinet, Thorndike) scores were found to 
range from - 14 to 28, indicating that it was not a measure of general 
intelligence Comparable data for the new form have not been published 

Reliability The earlier form of the test had retest reliabilities which 
ranged from 61 to C15 for non-art students, and from 69 to 85 for art 
students (51B. Leighton cited by y2ij,i4i) These are lower than is de- 
sirable in a test used in individual diagnosis, making caution necessary 
in its use The reliability of the igjo revision ranges from 70 to 84, 
those two lowest being based on students of Piatt Institute and a junior 
high school, the two highest in an art school and a senior high school 
(grades not specified) It is to be regretted that they were not raised for 
more accurate diagnosis, but as Meier points out the test is really only 
a screening device, which makes the reliability adequate 

Validity All but a few of the published studies of the Meier Art 
Judgment Tests are based on the older edition Because of the similarity 
of the two revisions they are briefly discussed here, together with the 
little new material available 

Items in the early form were analyzed by Brigham and Findley, re- 
ported by Kinter (425), who calculated the bisenal coefficient of correla- 
tion between items and total score, the correlations ranged from — 02 
to 53 Perhaps this partly explains the relative unreliability of the first 
edition ot the test, which clearly contained dead wood The revision used 
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Brigham and Findley’s data (5S!S 14) to select the 100 best items, thereby 
correcting this defect When old records were checked with the new key, 
greater differentiation was found 

Intelligence test scores, correlated with scores made on the original 
form by art students (141) and by college students (248), were only 
slightly if at all related to aesthetic judgment ( 28 and 03) These find- 
ings agree substantially with Meier’s 

Spatial visualization test scores might logically be expected to be re- 
lated to art judgment scores, since the aesthetic judgments involve the 
arrangement of objects in space Brigham and Findley (in Kinter, 425) 
found a correlation of 37 with the College Entrance Examination Board 
spatial test, showing that the two aptitudes do have something in com- 
mon Unfortunately no other intercorrelations of such tests have been 
located, although the data for their computation have been available 
(45) A factor analysis of a battery of tests of these two types, plus others 
of art information, perceptual ability, etc, might throw considerable 
light on the nature of art judgment 
Artistic judgment as measured by the McAdory test correlated only 
37 ( 9 ^’ 7 ) (*39) Meier-Seashore Test, a difficult finding to 

explain The Lewerenz Test of Fundamental Abilities in Visual Art is 
related only to the extent of 53, but this is not surprising in an ability 
test It IS, in fact, rather gratifying as an index of validity 
Art grades were related to scores on the first edition by Brigham and 
Findley, who found the surprisingly high validity of 46 for a group of 
50 students at Cooper Union but concluded, according to Kinter (425 61), 
that the test did not have sufficient discriminating value — perhaps be- 
cause of the inclusion of poor items No data are available for the new 
form, for which they should be at least as good 

Ratings of creative artistic ability have been somewhat more exten- 
sively used as a criterion of the validity of the Art Judgment Test Car- 
roll (139) found a correlation of 40 between these two variables. Morrow 
(543) found a validity of 48, and cited one by Jones of 69 Apparently 
the test has considerable value in selecting the students who manifest 
promise in their art courses 

The differentiation of occupational groups by means of the Art Judg- 
ment Test has been demonstrated, primarily with students but to a lesser 
extent with artists and art teachers The manual for the first edition 
shows that art teachers made higher scores than art students or students 
in general, but no critical ratios were computed Eurich and Carroll 
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(*4a) found that art majors ranked 8 14 points higher than other college 
students on the old form, which seems especially important in view of 
their finding that training had no effect on scores, the difference was 
statistically significant, the groups large Barrett (45) confirmed this find- 
ing with the revised test, art majors at Hunter College scoring six points 
higher than non-majors on the average, a difference which was significant 
at the one percent level More helpful than any of these data would be 
correlations between pre-training scores and success in art work, but no 
such data are available 

Vocational satisfaction has not, apparently been related to art judg- 
ment in any studies 

Use of the Meier Art Judgment Test in Counseling and Selection 
The evidence concerning the Meier Art Judgment Test indicates that 
It measures an ability which vanes from person 10 person, is found in a 
higher degree among artists than among non-artists, is possessed by some 
untrained persons in a very high degiec, is distinct from intelligence and 
only moderately related to spatial visualization, is not much influenced 
by training in late adolescence, and is related to success in art training 
This ability therefore seems to be an aptitude in the narrower sense of 
the term 

Development of aesthetic judgment appears to continue well into 
adolescence, making age norms desirable Just when development begins 
to level off IS not clear, however, as the ability is a relatively complex 
one. It may be safe to assume that levelling off takes place in the late 
teens or early twenties Carroll's work suggests that devolpment is more 
a matter of maturation, at least in late adolescence, but this question 
needs further investigation 

Occupations in which aesthetic judgment may be important have un- 
fortunately not been extensively investigated, Meiers efforts having been 
absorbed m the study of other problems That artists excel in it has 
been demonstrated, but the writer knows of no data which show the role 
which it jilays in other fields, such as clothing design, dramatic produc- 
tion, architecture, and landscape gardening 

In schools and colleges the Art Judgment Test should be useful as a 
means of locating students who may have special talent and deserve 
sfiecial opjjortunities for artistic training, spiecial attention in art courses, 
and encouragement to capitalize on extra-curricular opportunities for 
the development of their talent, whether for vocational or for avocational 
purposes It can also be useful as a selection instrument in art schools, 
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although at this stage, as in counseling to a lesser extent, the evaluation 
of artistic production often yields more helpful information In judging 
a client’s or applicant's art work it is necessary that the judge be not only 
an artist, but an artist who is used to appraising the work of beginners 
in the light of the amount of training they have already had When, for 
special reasons, samples of a counselee’s work are not aiailable, it may be 
desirable to administer a worksample test of artistic ability such as the 
Lewerenz Tests in the Fundamental Abilities of Visual Art or the 
Knauber Art Ability Test, both of which were designed to measure crea- 
tive ability in art (described below) 

In guidance centers the use of the test is similar to that in schools and 
colleges, whether for counseling purposes or for selection in connection 
with training programs It has little place in the evaluation of employ- 
ment applicants, as these are normally already trained in art and can 
better be judged by their work, unless an especially important position 
IS to be filled and it is desired to have a comprehensive study of the 
applicant 

The business and industiial use of the Art Judgment Test is extremely 
limited, for reasons just given It may, however, prove quite valuable 
at times when nonartistically trained personnel are to be selected or 
transferred to work in which ability to judge good form and composition 
are important, for example, in certain retail trade jobs of a merchandis- 
ing type 


CREATivt Artistic Ability 

As was mentioned earlier in this chapter, tests of so-called creative 
artistic ability are in reality worksamples devised to measure the sub- 
ject’s ability to construct a good artistic design or to utilize the concepts, 
vocabulary, and tools of the artist As such they hardly belong in a dis- 
cussion of aptitudes in the narrower sense of the term, but logically 
should be taken up in connection with custom-built tests or, if there 
were enough such to warrant such a classification, with worksamples In 
this case it seems more practical, however, to treat these tests in the 
chapter dealing with another special aptitude, the importance of which 
IS seemingly limited to the same occupations If Meier makes available 
the promised battery of art tests, a change in the organization and loca- 
tion of this material will be warranted, giving it a section in the chapter 
on custom-built batteries of tests 

The two worksample tests dealt with here are the Lewerenz and the 
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Knauber Because of the similarity of content and the tack of subsequent 
studies of their validity, both are briefly discussed, the Lewerenz being 
given more space as it is a more manageable test 

The Lewerenz Tests in the Fundamental Abilities of Visual Art (Cali- 
fornia Test Bureau, igay) 

Applicability The test was designed as a measure of creative artistic 
ability, for use in school systems It was standardized on children in 
grades 3 through la It can also be used with young adults who have had 
no further artistic training 

Contents, Administration, and Scoring Because of the independence 
of the separate parts of the test, they are best described in detail indi- 
vidually 

Test 1 Fifteen sets of drawings with four pictures to a set (multiple- 
choice), including bowls, friezes, cornices, etc , varying from good to bad 
in proporuon and balance Two parts, recognition of proportion in 
standard forms, and problems of abstract proportion and balance Time, 
10 minutes Score equals number right 

Test 2 Ten sets of dots in varying numbers The subject is told to 
draw any subject he chooses, using all the dots in each space with straight 
or curved lines, then to write one word in the space to indicate what he 
has drawn 'I he arrangement of dots vanes, to permit formal and fanci- 
ful interpretations Time, 20 minutes Score is obtained by comparing 
drawings with six graded rating sheets 

Test 3 Ten drawings ranging from simple to complex The subject 
15 required to indicate omissions of shades and shadows, the light being 
considered as coming from the left Time, 5 minutes Score is the number 
right 

Test 4 A vocabulary test, utilizing the matching method in five ten- 
word sections dealing with materials, craft processes, graphic processes, 
drawing terms, and pictures Time, 20 minutes Score is the number right 

Test 5 A black vase form mounted on a white background is exposed 
to the subject for two minutes After it is removed tlie subject is in- 
structed to draw it from memory, on a test blank which shows the top 
and bottom of the vase with a vertical line through the center Time, 
5 minutes Scoring is by a stencil 

Tests 6, 7, and B deal with ability to analyze problems in perspective 
cylindrical, parallel, and angular The subject may use a ruler in correct- 
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ing incorrectly drawn lines in each of the three tests Time, 5 minutes for 
each test Score is the number of correct respionses 
Test 9 A color chart with six known colors at the top, below are 46 
‘‘unknown’’ variations divided into four sections The initial letter of 
the known six colors is used to indicate the one predominant known 
color in each of the unknowns, by means of a six-response type multiple- 
choice technique Time, so minutes Score is the number correct 
Norms Norms are available for elementary grades, junior high 
school, and senior high school, based on an unselected group of 1100 
pupils Separate norms may be used for part scores 

Standardization and Initial Validation As has just been stated, the 
tests were standardized on a supposedly typical group of school children 
Various comparisons were made by the test author with art students, the 
correlation with art grades being 40 and the rank correlation between 
performance and predicted ability 63 In subsequent studies, summarized 
by Kinter, Lewerenz found a correlation between his tests and a test of 
intelligence of 155 for a group of over 1000 children Sex differences 
were also reported, girls being superior to boys in all but originality 
and ability to analyze 

Reliability A retesting of 100 pupils in grades 3 to 9 after an interval 
of one month yielded a reliability coefficient of 8y (manual) No other 
such data have been located 

Validity Few studies have been made involving the Lewerenz tests 
by persons other than the lest author, which is to be regretted in view of 
the fact that it is the more manageable of the two well-known tests de- 
signed to measure creative artistic ability Wallis (907) correlated the test 
with the Meier Seashore and McAdory tests, finding correlations of 53 
and 58, higher than that between the last two, which are supposedly 
more similar ( 37) 

Use of the Lewerenz Tests in Counseling and Selection From the 
above material it is clear that the Lewerenz tests are measuring, with 
considerable reliability, various factors which are rather distinct from 
intelligence, which have a substantial relationship with achievement in 
art, and which vary with age and sex An analysis of the content suggests 
that these factors have to do with visual and creative artistic abilities, but 
too few relationships have been determined, and no factor analyses have 
been carried out, to enable one to draw adequate conclusions On the 
basis of the available evidence, however, one may tentatively conclude 
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that the tests have practical value in selecting' students ivith sufficient 

promise for further training in art 

Because comparatively little is as yet known about it, scores on this 
test must clearly be supplemented by a variety of other information, such 
as Meter scores, data on art training and interests, intelligence, ratings 
of art work, etc 

The Knauber Art Ability Test (Distributor Psychological Corporation, 
1927, revised 1935) 

Applicable at or above the junior high school level Contents are draw- 
ings in which the subject creates or completes drawings or locates errors, 
they yield seven measures of presumed comjionents of art, such as long 
and short-time memory, observation, accuracy, creative imagination, 
ability to visualize and to analyze, etc Administration involves no tirfie 
limit, but the test normally takes about three hours Drawings are rated 
on a three-point scale Norms are based on 1366 students from 7th grade 
to university sophomore, are in terms of grade percentiles Standardiza- 
tion and validation are described in the manual and in an article by 
Knauber (439) The present form is standardized on 1366 cases, after 
trials of other forms on 300 art students and 550 art students Art 
students make a median score of 95 compared to that of r,2 for non-art 
students, art teachers make a median score of 123 contrasted with Ci for 
other teachers With 42 art students as subjects, the correlation with the 
Meier-Seashore Test was 57, with the Lewerenz, which it should resemble 
more closely on a prion grounds, 64 Reliability Retest reliability after 
one year was g6 (438), by the sjilit-half method it was 95 Use in counsel- 
ing and selecting seems justified by the fact that the test distinguishes 
between the various levels of artistic ability as shown in the group differ- 
ences reported No data are available, however, on the effects of training, 
which might account for these differences, except the evidence showing 
high reliability over a period of one year 1 he test does appear to 
measure creative ability, if the nature of the items may be taken as 
evidence of validity However, in view of the present limited knowledge 
of the test, scores must be used with consideiable caution Those making 
high scores may, if other evidence such as art judgment tests, intelligence, 
interests, and ratings of art work, is favorable, be encouraged to continue 
training in art, cases making low scores should be investigated further 
before recommendations are made 



CHAPTER XIII 


MUSICAL TALENTS 


TO TURN our attention to musical aptitudes in this chapter, as to 
artistic in the preceding chapter, is to risk abandoning the logic of the 
organization of the book as a whole For in this text the focus is first 
on psychological characteristics, whether they be aptitudes, skills, or 
traits, then on the means of measuring them, and finally on the voca- 
tional and educational significance of the ability or trait being measured 
The use of the terms "artistic ’ and "musical" implies an orientation 
which IS primarily occupational Useful as this latter approach is when 
judging a person's fitness for a specific occupational field or when devis- 
ing or selecting a battery of tests for a single area, it is not, on the whole, 
as helpful as the psychological approach is to the counselor who seeks an 
understanding of the person with whom he is working and who hopes, 
through a sharing of that understanding with the client, to help him to 
make appropriate vocational plans In this chapter as in the preceding, 
however, the focus on the occupational field is brief and introductory to 
the discussion of specific aptitudes which happen to be important pri- 
marily to one family of occupations The aptitudes, in this instance, are 
physical capacities which have been found to be fundamental to success 
ifi music, they include such abilities as sense of pitch, sense of rhythm, and 
sense ot time They are treated in some detail below, in connection with 
the Seashore Measures of Musical Talents 
Music being a creative aesthetic occupation, it seems likely that many 
of the traits which have been shown or are presumed to be of importance 
to success in artistic occupations would also play a part in musical suc- 
cess Seashore has studied these in an early monograph (6go) and dis- 
cussed them in his more recent general treatise of the psychology of 
music (695), and the list does indeed tend to parallel that of his colleague 
Meier in the field of art Manual skill is considered necessary for instru- 
mental work in music, as for the use of tools in art, energy output and 
perseverance is deemed important in music too, with its requirement of 
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hour after hour of routine practice, creative imagination is presumed to 
play a part, not only in the composition of new works but also in the 
interpretation of existing works, and emotional sensitivity may be 
thought to be important in both creative and interpretive work, if the 
musician or the artist is effectively to portray feeling and to play upon 
the emotions of others Intelligence may be assumed to be increasingly 
important at the higher levels of musical endeavor, while it may not be 
important in a blues singer, Stanton's studies at the Eastman School of 
Music (748) showed that intelligence is important in mastering the more 
abstract aspects of music And, finally. Seashore's investigations (66s), 
confirmed by those of Stanton and others, have shown that the physical 
capacities measured by his tests are basic to musical success 

As the preceding paragraph implies, the only factois presumed to be 
important to success in music which have satisfactorily been demon- 
strated to be related to achievement in that field are intelligence and 
Seashore's psychophysical capacities The writer has seen no investiga- 
tions other than the tentative early study by Seashore (690) which demon- 
strated that musicians are superior to the general population in manual 
skill, energy output, or creative imagination, or that scores on measures 
of these factors are correlated with musical success There is some evi- 
dence which suggests that musicians may be more sensitive emotionally 
than the general population, foi the writer (791) found that male 
amateur musicians who played in symphony orchestras were significantly 
more likely to be unmarried, dissatisfied with their social life, and dis- 
satished with their occupations than were other men of the same age 
and socioreconomic status If maladjustment is a sign of emotional sensi- 
tivity, then the hypothesis is perhaps validated, but it is possible that 
there is such a thing as emotional sensitivity without maladjustment, and 
that It IS sensilive persons who are not maladjusted who make the best 
musicians In any case, the writer's subjects were amateur, not profes- 
sional, musicians It cannot therefore be said that it has been demon- 
strated that emotional sensitivity plays a part in success m music 

In view of the demonstrated importance of Seashore’s physical capac- 
ities in musical success, the infrequency with which they play a part in 
other Reids, the lack of evidence concerning the significance of other 
abilities in music, and the general rather than specifically musical nature 
of the other characteristics which are presumed to affect success in music. 
It seems legitimate to discuss Seashore's tests and the capacities which 
they measure under the heading of musical aptitudes or talents Other 
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similar testSj described by Greene (309 425-438), are not dealt -with here 
because they have not been so thoroughly studied 

The Seashore Measures of Musical Talents (RCA Manufacturing Co , 
1939, since 1949, Psychological Corporation) 

The initial work on the measurement of physical capacities which 
might be important to success in music was begun by Seashore before 
World War I As in the case of other psychologists who were then devel- 
oping new measuring instruments, he continued his work during the 
war, applying it successfully to the selection of submarine detection men 
in the Navy The first edition of the test for general use in musical guid- 
ance and selection was published soon afterwards, in 1919 As a pioneer 
in the study of the psychology of music, and aware, apparently, of the 
value of focusing his research energies on one promising field. Seashore 
continued to work with his tests, attracted graduate students who carried 
out additional studies, and found financial support to press his and his 
students' investigations As a result, his laboratory at the State University 
of Iowa became the most active center for research in the psychology 
of music and in the prediction of musical success m the United States, 
and his tests are, together with the Stanford-Dinet and Strong’s Voca- 
tional Interest Blank, among the best known, most widely used, and most 
thoroughly understood instruments in the field of psychological measure- 
ment The tests were revised and a second edition published in 1939 
(662) 

For these reasons, the tests are treated here in some detail, even though 
the frequency of their use in counseling is somewhat limited because of 
the relatively few persons in musical occupations Were it not for this 
fact, they would be dealt with at much greater length, as an illustration 
of the thorough type of vork and multiple approaches which are needed 
in making vocational tests useful 

Applicability The first edition of the Seashore tests was designed for 
use at any grade level, from the first grade to adulthood Because of the 
effects of motivation and attention on the test scores, however, the revised 
manual recommends that the tests be used beginning with the fifth grade, 
that IS, with children of about ten years old This is acceptable to Sea- 
shore as a minimal age because it is also early enough to make possible 
serious planning for musical training if it seems warranted 

The norms for the revised tests indicate that scores tend to increase 
somewhat with age, for there is a steady increase in the means from 
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grades 5 and 6 to adulthood Although these differences are slight, 
amounting to only one or two points, they might conceivably be inter- 
preted as showing that the abilities in question are still maturing The 
ranges of scores are the same, however, at the different age levels, and the 
reliabilities are somewhat higher in adulthood than in adolescence (me- 
dian r = 82 in adulthood, 78 in adolescence), facts which suggest the 
validity of Seashore’s contention that the lower means of younger people 
are due to problems of concentration, attention, and similar administra- 
tive factors If this is so, it becomes important to take especial pains to 
establish good rapport when testing school-age children and to test in 
tw*o or three sessions. Seashore (figo) and Stanton (748) have shown that 
training and experience, eg, three years in a school of music, do not 
influence scores The tests are therefore as applicable to adults as to 
children, and vice versa 

Content The tests consist of two senes of three double-faced twelve- 
inch phonograph records each Series A is made up of wide range tests 
suitable for survey or screening purposes with heterogeneous groups, 
while Series B has a higher base and "ceiling” in order to make it more 
diagnostic at the higher ability levels and with music students The six 
capacities measured by either series aie Pitch, Loudness (formerly called 
Intensity), Time, Timbre, Rhythm and Tonal Memory The 1919 edi- 
tion contained a test of Consonance, for which Timbre was substituted 
No verbal description can convey an adequate idea of the specific con- 
tent. but It may help those who do not have access to the tests to describe 
the Pitch Test, for purposes of illustration, as a senes of pairs of musical 
notes One member of each pair of notes is higher than the other, some- 
times the higher note conies first, sometimes last, in the pair, in later 
pairs the two notes are of more nearly the same pitch than in the first, 
the notes becoming more and more alike in pitch as the test progresses 
As a result, a point is reached at which it is virtually impossible to decide 
which note is higher This point comes early in the test for those lacking 
in pitch discrimination, late in the test for those who excel in it The 
other five tests are built on similar principles 

Administration and Scoring The manual for the 1939 edition gives 
quite adequate directions for administering the tests, which require 
about one hour Several points deserve special emphasis, however, be- 
cause of the unusual nature of the medium The records used must be 
in good condition, neither scratched nor warped So also should be the 
record player, adjusted to play loud enough to be heard throughout the 
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rcmm, and at the standard speed of 78 rp m As the records are monoto- 
nous, capturing the interest and retaining the co-operation of the sub- 
jects IS especially important in a paced test such as this a little wandering 
of the attention can spoil a test score The manual recommends that 
examinees lean slightly forward in a poised position which facilitates 
concentration Most unusual in the testing procedure is the desirability 
of demonstrating the tests by playing parts of each record before testing, 
the examiner gives the directions, then plays a few items near the begin- 
ning of the record, asking all examinees to respond orally, and permit- 
ting time for questions He plays a few moie items nearer the end of the 
record, again asking for group responses and allowing questions This is 
to familiarize all subjects with die unusual type of test item, and to make 
It truly a measure of capacity It might be objected that the test is spoiled 
by familiarization with the specific contents, but experimentation has 
shown that practice does not'vitiate the test if the excerpts from the 
records are not consecutive (g, 246) Responses, in terms of "high, low,’' 
"strong, weak,” or similar terms, are recorded on simple answer sheets 
which can be purchased or mimeographed, scoring is done by comparing 
responses with a key or a homemade stencil, and counting the number 
of correct answers The tests can be given more than once for the sake 
of greater reliability, and the scores areraged, which single fact more 
than any other brings out the fundamental difference between this and 
other aptitude tests! 

Norms Decile norms are provided for 5 th and 6 th grade pupils, 7 th 
and 8th graders, and adults, for Series A tests, and for adults only for the 
Series B tests No separate high school norms were deemed necessary, 
because of the small differences, already referred to, between 8th graders 
and adults The normative tables do not indicate the number of cases on 
which the standardization was based, but the table of reliabilities in the 
manual makes it clear that the numbers in each grade group varied 
from about 1000 to 1700 pupils, depending upon the test, and from Goo 
to 1100 adults, the smaller numbers of cases being for Senes B There is 
no indication as to how the samples were selected, as Series A is designed 
as a survey test it should be a cross-section of school children and adults 
in general for that senes, and, for Series B, the diagnostic test, a group of 
adults studying music The manual is defective in not making the 
nature of the samples explicit 

Standardization and Initial Validation Adequately to describe the 
extensive and intensive standardization and validation studies carried out 
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with the Seashore music tests by Seashore, his students, and other psy- 
chologists interested in music would require far more space than abilities 
of such limited occupational significance merit in a text such as this 
In fact, even the full-sized volume in which Seashore discusses his twenty- 
five years of work with the tests is tantalizing to a scholar because of its 
generality and lack of specific data on what was done and with what 
results For present purposes, it seems best to survey a few of the studies 
of the validity of the tests, referring those interested in their standardiza- 
tion to the monographs by Seashore and his colleagues (690,692,662) 

Reliability Farnsworth (246) reviewed the studies of the reliability 
of the old torm of the tests in 1931, 88 in all, and concluded that only 
the tests of pitch and tonal memory were sufficiently reliable for use with 
individuals Drake (210), for example, found that the better tests had 
reliabilities of about 86, these were odd-even reliability coefficients, 
corrected by the Spearman Brown formula, and might be spuriously high 
in a test which is paced and therefore somewhat speeded However, 
Larson (453) retested children and adults with substantially the same 
results The revised battery has higher reliabilities, on the whole for 
Senes A they range from 69 to 84 at grades 5 and 6, from 69 to 87 
for 7th and 8th graders, and from 62 (the next higher is 74) to 88 for 
adults The median reliabilities at the same levels are 78, 785, and 82 
For Series D the coefficients arc somewhat lower 70 to 89, with a median 
of 735 Tonal memory is the most reliable test in the new battery, with 
pitch and loudness about equally good, while timbre, which replaced the 
unsatisfactory test of consonance, is the least reliable It seems surprising 
that what appear to be immutable physical capacities are measured with 
less reliability than some more strictly psychological factors, perhaps this 
IS due to the large number of fine discriminations which must be made, 
and to vagaries of attention, rather than to the nature of the trait or 
defects in the tests 

Validity Most studies of the validity of the Seashore tests have been 
concerned, as one might expect, with ihe relationship between scores and 
\ariables such as intelligence, music grades, and success as a musician In 
the revised manual and related publications (662), however. Seashore has 
taken a new and diEerent position Although the validation studies have 
tended to demonstrate a considerable degree of predictive and occupa- 
tional differentiating power, he now seems to feel that the validity of 
the tests lies in their accurate measurement of basic capacities which 
are utilized by musicians, rather than in the degree to which they are 
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correlated with success in musical training or performance The differ- 
ence may seem a fine one, but it may be made clearer by explaining that 
in the latter approach one correlates test scores with grades or ratings, 
whereas in the former one analyzes the performance of musicians in 
order to ascertain to what extent they reveal high degrees of pitch dis- 
crimination, sense of timhre, etc To the writer, this seems like a reversal 
of the natural order of 'things, for surely one should analyze the job to 
ascertain what factors seem to be important in it, then construct tests to 
measure them, and then, as validation of both the job analysis and of 
the tests, correlate scores on the tests with criteria of success on the job 
If there is no relationship between the measures and success, it matters 
little what the analysis showed Perhaps Seashore did not intend to con- 
vey the impression that he had thus reversed his approach, or perhaps it 
was simply that, having found objective methods of analyzing the per- 
formances of musicians (692), his interest in the technique caused him 
to lose sight of Its place in the prediction, as opposed to the analysis, of 
musical performance Be this as it may, there are a number of helpful 
studies of the predictive value of the musical aptitude tests in their older 
form, comparable studies of the essentially similar new form have yet to 
be published, research of this type having been interrupted during 
World War II and Seashore having been retired 

Intercorrelatinns of the original six tests were reviewed by Farnsworth 
(246), who found them to have a median intercorrelation of 48 for 
college students and 25 for elementary and junior high school pupils 
This suggests that the capacities measured by these tests are not as com- 
pletely independent and basic as Seashore believes them to be, suggestion 
apparently confirmed by Drake's factor analysis (211) of the five best 
Seashore tests, the Kwalwasser-Dykema tonal movement test, and two 
new tests, one of memory and one of retentivity, which revealed one 
common factor and three group factors underlying them It may be, for 
example, that senses of pitch and rhythm underlie tonal memory 

Intelligence has repeatedly been found to have little relationship to 
Seashore scores Farnsworth’s review (246) covered the earlier studies of 
this topic, sixteen in all, with a median correlation of 10, the range being 
— 08 to 45 

Grades in music courses have less often been used as a criterion of suc- 
cess, perhaps because they have not seemed sufficiently representative of 
musical ability Larson's finding of a correlation of 59 between composite 
Seashore scores and grades in the first course in music theory at the East- 
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man School of Music seems rather high, a correlation of gi between 
Seashore tests and grades tn a college of music was reported by High- 
smith (gyo), which seems more in line with probability Intelligence tests 
were found more useful in this latter study (r = 42), and were included 
m the Eastman School battery (74B) 

iZfltmgr of musical ability have not yielded such satisfactory results 
Mursell (559) reviewed such studies and drew the conclusion that the 
tests were invalid In view of studies such as Stanton’s (see below), which 
have utilized objective procedures and have demonstrated considerable 
validity in the tests, it hardly seems justifiable to make such drastic judg- 
ments on the basis of data as subjective as ratings Not only have ratings 
generally been jiroved unreliable (810), but in studies such as those in 
question the subjects rated were all sufficiently able in music to be active 
students, a select group, thereby narrowing the range of both ratings and 
scores and artifically attenuating the relationship In such circumstances 
the making of ratings is more difficult and the product therefore less 
reliable than ever 

Completion of musical training seems a much more objective criterion 
of success than rating, even when the effects of financial factors are recog- 
nized Stanton (74H) made a ten-year study of the Seashore tests at the 
Eastman School of Music in Rochester More than 2000 entering students 
were tested, and the test tcsults were not used but simjily filed until 
criterion data were available foul years later An analysis was then made 
of the relationship between test scores and the completion of training in 
music The results of Seashore tests were combined with intelligence 
(Iowa Comprehension) test stores and teachers' ratings to provide a 
"cumulative key” or overall picdictor It was found that 60 percent of 
those who were rated "safe" risks on this basis had graduated in the 
normal amount of time, 42 percent of those who were classified as reason- 
ably good iisks and gg percent of the fair risks graduated, in contrast 
with 23 jierccnt of the poor and 17 jiercent of the very poor risks The 
case histones of the high-scoring drop-outs were studied, in order to 
ascertain why the predictions based on test scores were not even better 
than they were, in these cases financial need, family pressures, and other 
non-aptitudinal factors seemed to be sufficient cause 

This study has been criticized by Mursell (560 233) because the predic- 
tive value of the Seashore tests has generally been assumed to have been 
demonstrated by it, whereas the often referred to evidence is actually 
not based solely on the Seashore tests As Mursell pointed out, the data 
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wwe not presented in a way which made possible a definite evaluation 
of the predictive value of the Seashore tests, although this could easily 
have been done The value of the "cumulative key’’ may have been due 
largely to the intelligence test or to the ratings of previous music teach- 
ers There is implicit in Stanton’s report, however, evidence to the effect 
that such data were available (748 08 ), and while it is true that if they 
were available they should have been reported, statements to the effect 
that the "lowest musical talent students were very short-lived in the 
school’’ should be taken into account No correlational data have been 
located, but in an earlier study (717) it was reported that in the four 
years, 1923-aG, the percentage of students making grades of A, B and C 
on the music tests rose from 79 to 93, and teachers’ estimates of student 
talent rose from 67 to 08 percent m the same categories The indication 
IS that the higher level of talent revealed by the tests was confirmed by 
teacher evaluation While the reports are to be criticized for their lack 
of details from which generalization would be possible, it seems that the 
findings are not to be dismissed as completely as Mursell suggested they 
should be 

Occupational dtffeiences were also studied by Stanton in a comparison 
of the scores of professional and amateur musicians with those of be- 
ginning students of music and non-inusicians The former were found to 
be significantly higher than the latter, result which, in view of other 
findings already mentioned which showed that the test scores are not 
affected by tiaining or experience, demonstrates the ability of the tests 
to differentiate the more talented from the less talented musicians 

Preferences for different types of music were ascertained by Fay and 
Middleton (^Cjo), working with 54 college students Twelve musical 
seleetions were played to this group, and were rated by them for prefer- 
ences They found that those who preferred classical music made higher 
scores on the pitch and rhythm tests than did those who preferred light 
classical music or swing, and also scored higher on the time test than did 
the swing fans If confirmed by other studies with larger groups and 
more extensive sampling of musical tastes this would be an indication of 
the role of musical aptitudes, for apparently the most "high-brow” music 
does appeal more to those who are best endowed It would be interesting 
to know what the relationship is between score on the Seashore tests 
and satisfaction with employment as member of dance and symphony 
orchestras, assuming that extraneous factors such as working hours, rates 
of pay, and employment stability could be controlled. 
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Use of the Seashore Measures of Musical Talents in Counseling and 
Selection From ihe preceding discussion it is apparent that the Sea- 
shore tests measure aptitudes which are relatively independent of men- 
tal ability and of each other, and that these are physical capacities which 
mature by about age 15 and are not affected by training or expenence 
Although It IS possible that one or two of them are in reality a combina- 
tion of some of the others, the conclusion concerning their physical 
basis still holds Seashore's recommendation that the scores be used sepa- 
rately, and never combined, should be followed if musical capacities are 
to be meaningfully studied 

The occupational significance of the Seashore tests is primarily musical, 
although they have been found to have some value in selecting persons 
for other jobs in which ability to make auditory discriminations seemed 
important It is doubtful whether they will ever have guidance values, 
however, outside of the field of music In it, it has been demonstrated that 
those who make high scores are more likely to complete training and to 
achieve professional status than are those who make low scores 

In schools and colleges these tests can be used to advantage to screen 
out students who have mustcal talents which are often unsuspected or 
undetected, thus making it possible for them to develop their abilities 
for their own enjoyment and ihat of others, if not actually as a means of 
earning a living It the training and experience in music is found to hold 
a challenge, and if the skill acquired by the student seems equal to his 
promise, then it may be appropriate to consider vocational possibilities 
in music In schools of music the tests can well be used as a selection 
device, with due recognition of the fact that what a student has done 
with his musical ability by that time is at least as important a predictor 
of success as the ability itself lalents may be a sine qua non, but they 
cannot be sulficient in and of themselves 

In guidance and employment centers the tests probably have value 
only in cases in which the prospect of further training is to be considered 
Job seekers who are already trained can best be judged on the basis of 
performance, that is, by means of auditions Those with some training 
but seeking more should also have auditions, m which the amount of 
previous training is taken into account by experienced teachers of music, 
but in such cases the talent tests should be of value m checking up on 
the trainabihty of the candidate It should probably be kept in mind, 
in such instances, that there are hierarchies in music as m other fields, 
and that some persons of lesser aptitudes may find ways in which to use 
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them whereas others with more aptitude may find doors closed For 
example, the potential night-club crooner may succeed with a modicum 
of talents assisted by good looks and a smooth manner, whereas a more 
gifted person who aspires to symphonic work may find himself outclassed 
in that field 

Business and industry have so far apparently failed to find, or to 
attempt to find, any uses for these tests Perhaps certain types of machine 
tenders, inspectors, and mechanics, who need to judge the operation or 
defects of machinery by pitch or other auditory senses, could be selected 
partly by these means The hypothesis would first need to be validated, 
and then experimentation might actually find that thresholds are low 
enough so that selection on this basis is unnecessary When accident rates 
are relatively high in such jobs, however, it might well be worth experi- 
menting with some of these tests A good automobile driver, for example, 
drives partly by ear, and responds at once to any change in the pitch of 
the customary noises of his machine, thereby forestalling some types of 
mechanical failure 



CHAPTER XIV 


CUSTOM-BUILT BATTERIES FOR 
SPECIFIC OCCUPATIONS 


THE realization of the fact that tests are likely to give better predictions 
when designed and validated for a specific rather than for a general pur- 
pose has, for many years, led psydiologists concerned with the selection 
of persons for professional training to devise batteries of tests for specific 
occupations Some of these have been designated as tests rather than 
batteries, and they have in general been called tests of professional ap- 
titudes, hence names such as the Moss Medical Aptitude Test and the 
Ferson-Stoddard Law Aptitude Examination But they have actually 
been batteries of tests even when combined in one booklet, and they have 
generally, but not always, been designed for use in selecting prolessional 
students rather than in counseling students or selecting employees 
This latter point is an important one, for many school counselors 
lacking a sound foundation in psychological measurement expect, on 
hearing of the existence of an instrument such as the Medical Aptitude 
Test, that they will find it invaluable in counseling their students or 
clients In general, those who press the matter are disappointed, for they 
often find that the desired test is used exclusively by the professional 
schools which developed it as a selection device, or that it is disappoint- 
ingly like certain other familiar tests and therefore difficult to accept 
as a test of “medical,’ "nursing," or "teaching" aptitude 

Whether available for general use, like the Engineering and Physical 
iciente Aptitude Test, or restricted to use in professional schools, like the 
Medical Aptitude Test, battciies of tests for specific occupations are 
nothing more than combinations of existing types of tests of special ap- 
titudes, Usually modified in order to give them some of the specific 
predictive and face validity which is characteristic of the miniature- 
situation test Thus the Engineering and Physical Science Aptitude Test 
IS made up of parts of the Revised Iowa Physics Aptitude Test, the Moore 
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Test of Arithmetic Reasoning, the Bennett Test of Mechanical Com- 
prehension, and the Moore-Nell Examination for Admission to Pennsyl- 
vania State College, no special attempt was made to give the test face 
validity, presumably because mathematical and mechanical items have 
enough inherent face validity for technical fields The Coxe-Orleans 
Prognosis Test of Teaching Aptitude, on the other hand, is made up of 
especially developed items, such as vocabulary, information, and judg- 
ment But these items were selected or devised so as to have special 
bearing on education the vocabulary deals with subjects with which 
people who aie interested in teaching are presumed to be familiar, 
sometimes verging on “pedaguese”, the information is of a type which 
a would-be teacher might well be expected to possess, and the judgment 
items deal with classroom situations, behavior problems, and other 
matters in the handling of which a prospective teacher should pre- 
sumably have some ability They certainly possess face validity, although 
whether they reproduce the lile-situaiion on a small scale is of necessity 
an open question until experimentally demonstrated 

One other type of battery of tests for specific occupations has recently 
been developed, one by the United States Employment Service’s Division 
of Occupational Analysis and the other by the Psychological Corporation, 
these are respectively known as the General Aptitude Test Battery and 
the Differential Aptitude Tests, discussed in some detail in the next 
chapter The principle underlying this type of test battery is that, since 
each mensurable aptitude is usable in a number of occupations, standard 
instead of custom-built test batteries can be constructed and normed in 
such a way as to yield scores for a number of specific occupations This 
IS fundamentally the same concept as that underlying the Primary Mental 
Abilities Tests but the approach is different Instead of beginning with 
a series of tests designed to measure the currently known and isolahle 
aptitudinal factors and proceeding to ascertain their vocational signifi- 
cance, as in Thurstone’s work, the jrrocedure has been to develop tests 
which are fundamentally the same as those which have been demon- 
strated to have occupational significance, and then to obtain occupational 
norms for this uniformly developed and standardized series of tests Since 
mechanical comprehension tests have proved valid for some occupations 
but not for others, such a test is likely to be included in such a battery 
and given a weight in the score for a given occupation' which is pro- 
portionate to Its correlation with success in that occupation Sometimes, 
as in the case of the USES battery, the tests are parts of well-known tests 
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or close approximations of them, in other batteries, as in that of the 
Psychological Corporation, they utilize somewhat more original types 
of Items designed to measure the same factors or constellations of factors 
as existing tests, in neither case is any attempt made to measure pure 
factors, as in Thurstone's batteries The USES docs not use all of the 
tests in Its battery for each occupation, selecting, instead, the few which 
have the most predictiv'c value for ,iny one occupation, the Psychological 
Corporation, on the other hand, has planned its woik around the battery 
as a whole 

The multi-occupational approach of the last two test batteries repre- 
sents a new trend, different from that of the professional aptitude tests 
discussed in this chapter It results in one relatively brief senes of tests 
with many applications, rather than in a collection of diverse test bat- 
teries, each usable only for one occupational held It is potentially much 
more valuable to vocational and educational counselors than is the pro- 
fessional aptitude lest, for, with one batteiy of tests, it becomese possible 
to explore a great variety of occupational possibilities It takes time to 
accumulate occupational norms for suth a battery of tests (the General 
Aptitude Test battery came into tentative practical use by the USES only 
in 19<17, after nearly a decade of work, and the DiUeiential Aptitude Test 
Battery, with the expenditure of $75,0005 is just beginning to develop 
occupational norms), it takes even more lime to develop special batteries 
for a number of occupations But it is also Hue that speual occupational 
batteries are likely to have greater immediate validity for selecting 
students or employees than general aptitude test batteries, because of 
their miniature-situation elements and their custom-built character, these 
advantages are soon lost by the changes which take place 111 specific 
details, outmoding many miniature type items, and by the variations 
from one employing agency to another unless continuous research main- 
tains the tests For example, the writer developed a personality inventory 
for the selection of Air Force pilots during World IVar II (Boi), which 
had more validity than the standard personality inventories and tests 
which were tried out at the same time, 11 was truly custom-built, with 
Items phrased in the language of aviation cadets and content drawn 
from their wartime experiences, both actual and anticipated But changes 
connected with the end of the war made this test currently useless as a 
personnel instrument The obvious conclusion is that tests with custom- 
built items are best for selection programs in which conditions are rela- 
tively stable and investments are great enough to warrant the continuous 
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validation of existing tests and the constant construction of new instru- 
ments, but that for counseling purposes tests consisting of generalized 
items with occupational norms are the only practical choice 

The tests discussed in this chapter are largely custom-built and were 
designed for personnel selection Those in the next are batteries of tests 
containing generalized items lending themselves to custom-built norming, 
designed primarily for counseling or for selection in programs unable 
to support a continuous program of test construction 
As indicated above, tests of so called professional aptitude have almost 
invariably been developed for the selection of students in professional 
schools Professional training institutions invest so much in their students 
as to make selection essential, in a few instances they have been developed 
for the selection of other types of trainees or employees, but here also 
the investment in the tr.iince or worker has generally been large, as in the 
Air Force pilot-training program The tests have generally been kept 
confidential in order to prevent coaching, being made available only to 
member schools or official testing centers Tests of this type are briefly 
described in this section, as the great majority of users of psychological 
tests need no more than a knowledge of their existence and nature A 
few tests of this type are available for general use, and while these are 
discussed at slightly greater length they are not treated in detail because 
most of them have not been widely studied Both types are taken up 
under the title of the occupation for which they were developed, the 
occupational titles being arianged in alphabetical order 

Business Executives Although little has been published on the sub- 
ject in psychological journals, a great deal of time and money is currently 
being spent on the application of psychological meihods to the selection 
of executive personnel General discussions of the executive selection and 
evaluation services offered by consulting organizations have been pub- 
lished in the May-June, 194G, issue of the Journal of Consulting Psy- 
chology, but evaluative studies are lacking on this very important phase 
of personnel psychology In general, there may be said to be five current 
types of work in executive selection and evaluation i) the development 
of custom-built batteries of tests such as the Clecton-Mason Vocational 
Aptitude Examination and the U S Civil Service Commission’s experi- 
mental battery, discussed below, z) the validation of standard tests for 
this particular purpose, as m the University of Minnesota’s College of 
Business Administration project also discussed below, 3) the development 
of single tests for executive interests or other traits, best illustrated by 
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Strong's work with executives and public administrators, mentioned 
below, and discussed in connection with that inventory, 4) the clinical 
use of interviews and tests as commonly done by consulting psychologists, 
considered in this section, and 5) the use of clinically evaluated situation 
tests as developed by the British War Officer Selection Boards and carried 
further by the U S Office of Strategic Services for the selection of per- 
sonnel for critically important assignments, also considered in this section 
despite the fact that it has so far not been written up as a procedure for 
the selection or evaluation of executives in business and industry 

The Cleeton-Mason Vocational Aptitude Examination (McKnight 
and McKnight, 1947), is designed to measure aptitude for four types of 
business activity, clerical, accounting, administrative, and technical It 
IS one of the few tests which purport to measure aptitude for executive 
work. It consists of eight sublcsts, the contents ot which measure general 
information, arithmetic reasoning, analogic reasoning, reading compre- 
hension, interest (as in Stiong’s), personality (as in Bernreuter's), vocabu- 
lary, and ability to estimate such things as the number of tars in the 
United States Although the authors have written a monograph on 
executive ability, in which they have analyzed the nature of the execu- 
tive’s task in a helpful manner, data on the validity of the test are so 
lacking as to make the test itself of little value in vocational counseling 
The purposes it might serve are ptobably better served at present by bat- 
teries of tests, such as the Otis Tests of Mental Ability, the Minnesota 
Clerical Test, and other tests of special aptitudes which have been rather 
thoroughly studied, except perhaps when the test items are completely 
tailor-made 

A battery for the selection of public administrators has been developed 
by Bransford, Mandell, and Adkins of the U S Civil Service Commission 
(117,505), utilizing two standard tests of intelligence (the ACE 
Psychological Examination and Thurstone’s Estimating Test) and 
custom-built tests of current events, data interpretation, administrative 
judgment, and knowledge of agency organization and personnel The 
criterion of success was a combined rating of adnunistrative effectiveness, 
the average number of raters per employee being four The top manage- 
ment ($6,300 to $10,000) group consisted of ao persons, for this group, 
the correlations between criterion and ACE were 64, Current Events 
64, Interpretation of Data 65. and Administrative Judgment 68, other 
validities for this group were low For the staff group (63 specialists at 
$3300 to $7500) the validities were 30, 36, 41, and 49 The multiple 
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validity coefficient for the staff group (the only one large enough for 
computation) was 55 These data suggest that truly custom-built tests 
of executive ability may have considerable validity, but this battery 
cannot yet be considered to have been validated, in view of the fact that 
the persons tested were already on the job at the time of testing Its 
validity can be considered established only alter applicants for employ- 
ment have been tested and followed up This is especially true of custom- 
built batteries, some of the items of which may be more readily handled 
after one has worked in the situation than before But, as the test 
authors concluded, this preliminary work with the battery suggests that 
It may have merit and that further validation should be carried out 
The validation of a balteiy of standard tests lor the selection of stu- 
dents of business administration at the University of Minnesota was 
written up by Douglass and Maaske (207) This battery was designed 
solely for local selection jiurposcs, but the investigation does provide 
some suggestions as to what types ol tests are likely to have predictive 
value The tests which showed the closest relationship to success in the 
college of business administration measured knowledge of social terms 
(Wesley College Test of Social Teims) and of business mathematics, 
with correlations with first-year honor point ratios of 56 and 47, re- 
spectively, and an R of 6} It need hardly be pointed out that success 
in training may be much more dependent ujion academic ability (the 
verbal factor) than success on the job, and that the selection or upgrading 
of executives might require a rather different battery of tests 

Strong’s attempts to develop scales of executive interests (770,779) have 
shown that executives are not a homogeneous occupational group, but 
actually an extiemely heterogeneous one, diawn from a great variety of 
fields such as sales, accounting, engineering, cleiical, and skilled occupa- 
tions Under these circumstances it seems probable that the traits which 
executives have in common arc fewer and more difficult to isolate than 
those which subdivide the giouji It might, for example, be easier to 
distinguish insurance executives from insurance salesmen, engineering 
executives from engineering technicians, or office managers from office 
clerks, than to distinguish executives as a group Irom a group of men- 
in-general which includes insurance salesmen, engineering technicians, 
and clerks Strong's work has shown that, in the field of interests at least, 
what the salesmen, technicians, and clerks have in common is what the 
insurance executives and office managers have in common The lines 
are drawn vertically rather than horizontally, the executive salesmen 
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being the most able salesmen, the executive engineers being the most 
able engineers, the executive office workers being the most able office 
clerks In the field of aptitude, also, being an executive may be a matter 
of being superior in one’s field, rather than having notable characteristics 
which are common to all types of executives (abstract intelligence would 
be an exception to this statement, in that executives in a given field and 
in all fields could be expected to excel in such a general ability) 

A battery oj standaid tests administered to 15 superior and 10 average 
executives of a firm of consulting management engineers by Thompson 
(Siifi) IS of interest as one of the few published studies reporting positive 
results 1 he tests used included the Wonderlic Personnel Test, Michigan 
Vocabulary Profile Test, Cardall Test of Practical Judgment, Kuder 
Preference Record, Adams-Lepley Personal Audit, Beckman Revision 
ot the Allport A S Reaction Study, Guilford-Martin Personnel Inventory, 
and Rout I-E Test The criterion consisted of perfoimance records (not 
described) and ratings by partners, how reliable these were is not stated 
Differences between the superior and average groups, significant at or 
above the 5 percent level, were found with the Wonderlic, Michigan 
Vocabulary (Government, Physical Science, Mathematics, and Sports 
subtests), Kuder (Mechanical and Social Service), and Adams-Lepley 
(Firmness and Stability) tests Both groups were found also to be above 
the g5rd percentile on the Kuder Persuasive scale All of the reported 
different cs favoied the superior executives, except that on the Kuder 
Social Service scale in this characteristic the average or less successful 
executives were at the ygth, while the more successful executives were at 
the 51st, percentile These results portray the successful management 
engineer executive as superior to less successful partners in mental ability, 
teehnual and governmental vocabulary, sports vocabulary, mechanical 
interests, firmness, and stability, and inferior in interest in social service 
As Thompson's groups were very small these conclusions are highly 
tentative, cross-validation might change the picture considerably Fur- 
ther studies of this type appear, however, to be worth making 

The clinical use of mtennews and tests is perhaps the most common 
method now used by consulting psychologists in the selection or evalua- 
tion of executive (and sales) personnel Although it does not make use of a 
total score based on a test battery, this procedure is briefly described here 
because ot its prevalence and because it constitutes one method of using 
tests 

Flory and Janney (267) have listed live factors which experience has 
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led them to believe must and can be appraised in executive evaluation' 
intelligence, both abstract and concrete, emotional control, defined as 
ability to maintain steady output without emotional tension under 
varying and trying circumstances, skill in human relations, or leader- 
ship in face-to-face situations, insight into human behavior, both one's 
own and that of other persons, and ability to organize and direct the 
activities of others S(5me of these traits can be rather effectively measured, 
intelligence, for example, by means of standard tests and perhaps by 
certain Rorschach indices But others, such as emotional control and 
insight into human behavtor, have not as yet lent themselves to effective 
measurement The judgment of such qualities is a much more complex 
and unreliable procedure than the statement by Flory and Janney 
implies 

The proreduies used by the consultants in question consist of a de- 
tailed personal history secured in an interview lasting from twenty min- 
utes to two hours, "suitable objective instruments” to piobc areas of 
adjustment, and a clinical interview for the checking of symptoms re- 
vealed by the personal history and the tests Fear, in part of another 
article in the same symposium ( 2 ) mentioned comparable methods used 
by another organization, without going into details other than stating 
that they can be used only by a highly trained jisychologist 

This proceduie is nothing moic than that used bj any well-trained and 
balanced user of tests for selection jiurposes it consists of selecting and 
interpreting the results of tests believed likely to throw light on signifi- 
cant aspects of the ajijjlicant’s qualifications, gathering important sup- 
plementary data by other means, and synthesizing them into a meaning- 
ful picture Hut, in contrast with test jjrocedures for many other types 
of work, It IS actually leu than what is done in most personnel evaluation 
programs For in the best use of tests in jiersonnel selection and evalua- 
tion the tests have been prevtously subjected to experimental validation 
for the work in question, and are used because there is an objectively 
demonstrated relationship between the test store and success in that job, 
whereas 111 the jirotediire under discussion lew if any such relationships 
have been established and the additional clinical work is an attempt to 
make up by subjective procedures foi what has not been done by objec- 
tive techniques Flory and Janney's "suitable objective instruments” for 
probing personality may be objective in form, and suitable in the best 
judgment of a competent vocational psychologist, but the existence of a 
relationship between scores on such tests and success in executive work 
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had not, at the time of their writing, been demonstrated The personnel 
selection and evaluation procedure described by Flory and Janney, Fear, 
and others is a clinical procedure which uses tests diagnostically but not 
prognostically , the predictions are based on clinical judgments and not 
on the known relationships of tests 

To underline this fact is not to deny the value of current psychological 
methods of executive selection as a matter of fact, they are probably 
superior to other presently available methods It is merely to point out 
a major difference between the use made of tests in such programs and 
in most other selection or evaluation jirocedures The reasons for this 
difference are clear they he in the elusiveness of personality factors, in 
the primitive state of development which characterizes our present meth- 
ods of appraising personality characteristics, and in the fact that execu- 
tive selection is so vitally important that it justifies the time of the 
vocational and clinical psychologists who must make the clinical judg- 
ments involved Subjective and even defective though these judgments 
may he, they repicsent the best available informed guesses arc preferable 
to uninformed guesses, and better-informed to less-well-informcd In the 
equally complex pioblem ol predicting success in pilot training, for 
example, it was found that judgments made in psychiatric interviews 
with aviation cadets had a correlation of only 27 with success in flying 
training, as contrasted with a validity of 66 for a custom-built and objec- 
tively scored test battery, the psychiatric interviews were of little more 
than chance value, and much less effective than the test battery, but if 
no such battery of valid tests had been available the weeding out of even 
a few failures would have justified depending upon the clinical judgment 
of the psychiatrists The suggestion emerging from this discussion is that 
It would be well worth the vhilc of organizations interested in the selec- 
tion and upgrading of executives to finance whatever fundamental 
research is a prerequisite to the development ol better tests for the 
measurement of characteristics which may affect success in administrative 
and top-managerial work 

Clinically evaluated situation tests used by the Office of Strategic 
Services have been described by Murray and MacKinnon (55B) and by 
the Assessment Staff (g^) In this work they were concerned with apprais- 
ing "the relative usefulness of men and women who fell, for the most 
part, in the middle and upper ranges of the distribution curve of general 
effectiveness or of one or another special ability," and with assessing a 
number of "personality qualifications — soaal relations, leadership, dis- 
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o-etion ” As it seemed that none of the conventional screening 
devices tested good will, tact, teamwork, freedom from annoying traits, 
leadership, and other social qualifications, special procedures had to be 
devised In other words, the project had to develop methods of apprais- 
ing executive ability, since none were available, that the executive ability 
was to be applied in "cloak-and-dagger" work is incidental, and should 
not blind civilian personnel workers to the possibilities of the methods 
tried That they are also being used in the British civil service is further 
testimony to their general promise 

The OSS procedure consisted essentially of bringing about i8 can- 
didates to a house party for a period of three and one-half days The 
activities of the house party were directed by a staff of psychologists, 
psychiatrists, and sociologists Data were gathered by means of casual 
observations, standard tests of intelligence, mechanical comprehension, 
etc , projective tests such as Incomplete Sentences, Thematic Appercep- 
tion, and the Rorschach used primarily to assess motivation and emo- 
tional stability, pcisonal history interviews of an hour and one-half, 
group situation tests, one requiring working with a team to accomplish 
a feat of physical prowess, another a discussion, in both of which leader- 
ship might dcveloji, and some assigned leadership problems in which the 
examinee must lead his group, individual situational tests involving 
frustration-tolerance and a stress-interview, an obstacle course, tests of 
observing and reporting details, tests of propaganda skills as shown in 
the preparation of a pamphlet to disturb Japanese workers in Man- 
churia, psychodrama involving difficult social situations, debate in a 
convivial party, a sociometric questionnaire concerning fellow candi- 
dates, and judgment of others as revealed in sketches of the five men 
known best during the three and one-half days 

Data obtained by these methods were clinically evaluated by the staff 
subgroup responsible for the study of several candidates, and reworked 
in case conference by the whole staff About 20 percent of the 5,500 men 
and women thus studied were not recommended for duty, 1,200 of those 
who went overseas were followed up and evaluated by supervisors and 
three or four associates The choice and collection of criterion data was 
not undertaken until late in the war, and convincing quantitative valida- 
tion proved especially difficult (33 Ch 9) Despite these difficulties a 
validity coefficient of 39 was obtained for a sample of 31 candidates as- 
signed to appropriate duties The authors conclude, with some justifica- 
tion, that the true validity of their procedure was probably between 45 
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and 6o (gg 4*4) Two important points can now be made on the basis of 

this work 

The first is that the possibility of following up employees and obtain- 
ing evaluations under even the most difficult circumstances is rather 
conclusively demonstrated by the obtaining of evaluations of men and 
women wlio were appraised in this country and followed up in scat- 
tered combat areas, 

The second is that there are many devices for obtaining potentially 
significant and quantifiable personality data which psychologists have 
only begun to explore, making the field of personality measurement a 
rich one in which to carry on research Since executives play crucial roles 
in their organizations, and represent considerable investment of company 
or public funds, the exploration of these possibilities should be well 
worth the while of business, industry, and government 

Dentists Research in the selection ol students for dental schools was 
summarized in 1940 by Bellows (65) Most of the batteries used consisted 
of standard tests selected because it was thought they would have validity 
for this purpose, but two included tests which were developed specifically 
for dental selection One was the Iowa Dental Qualifying Examination 
of the State University of Iowa (724), the other a battery developed at 
the University of Minnesota partly on the basis of the Iowa work (208) 
The Iowa tests were information on the development of the teeth, 
reading comprehension (dental anatomy), memory for nomenclature, 
piedental chemical information, predental zoological information, a 
worksample (trimming a plaster of Pans block to specification), and a 
papcr-and-pencil test of spatial relations The correlations between scores 
on the first five tests and theory grades in thirteen dental schools ranged 
from 1 1 to 74, the average being 53, for the worksample the correlation 
with grades in first-year technique courses was 62, that for the spatial 
lest was ji Several possible combinations of tests were used in the Min- 
nesota studies (20B). their validity varying somewhat not only from 
battery to battery but also from year to year, the numbers varying from 
83 to 111 One battery consisted of prcdental grades (r = 45), a metal- 
filing worksample ( 53), the Iowa Visual Memory Test for Nomenclature 
( 40), the O’Connor Finger Dexterity Test (— 40), and the Iowa Spatial 
Relations Test (52), the multiple correlation with total grades in dental 
school was 78, even when only the filing, memory, and dexterity tests 
were used When laboratory (Prosthesis) grades were used as a criterion, 
the Metal Filing Test (custom-built) had a validity of 60 while that of 
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the Finger and Tweezer Dexterity Tests (standard) was — 35 and — 43 
(high time scores are bad, hence the negative relationship) 

These studies show that grades in dental school have been predicted 
with considerable success by means of batteries of tests, some of which 
were constructed especially for that objective However, the value of this 
approach can be judged only by comparing its results with those of 
studies which have used standard tests weighted for dental selection on 
the basis of local validities Only Harris’ study (341) permits such a com- 
parison, made in a different school with a criterion (grades) which may 
have been more or less reliable than those in the Iowa and Minnesota 
studies his multiple validity coefficient, using predental grades and 
intelligence test as predictors, was 67, which is substantially lower than 
the 79 obtained at Minnesota with a special battery Whether or not 
the additional validity justifies the extra labor of constructing the special 
battery depends, of course, upon the expense of the mistakes which result 
from using an inferior selection procedure 
Engineers Although various investigators and institutions have de- 
veloped procedures tor the selection of engineering students, and the 
Engineers Council lor Professional Development is now working on a 
large-scale study of this type (28 B), no so-called tests of engineering apti- 
tudes were published until the appe,irance on the market of the Engi- 
neering and Physical Science Aptitude Test (Psychological Corporation, 
1943) Oddly enough, this is not, at least at present, a test for selecting 
students for colleges of engineering It was developed in connection with 
the war-industry training program at the Pennsylvania State College, 
and so has norms for miscellaneous young men and women, some of 
them not high school graduates, who applied for technical training at 
the trade and technician level in connection with war industries This 
test, or rather battery of tests, is not a test with custom-built items in the 
sense in which that term is used here Instead, it consists of items from 
existing tests of special aptitudes, selected on the basis of item validities 
to constitute a new battery The items were therefore custom-selected, 
but not custombuilt, they arc of possible general significance, rather 
than drawn from and restricted to the local situation It is only the 
weights and norms which are custom built 

The tests from which the items were selected on the basis of local 
validities were the Iowa Physics Aptitude Test (revised), which provided 
the Mathematics, Formulation, and Physical Science Comprehension 
Tests, the Moore Test of Arithmetic Reasoning, which supplied the 
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Arithmetic Reasoning Test, the Bennett Test of Mechanical Comprehen- 
sion, from which came the Mechanical Comprehension Test, and the 
Moore-Nell Examination for Admission to Pennsylvania iState College, 
vocabulary section, which piovided the Verbal Comprehension Test 
These are all tests which have been found to have some value in predict- 
ing success in technical and engineering courses, but until engineering 
norms have been provided for this form of the lest it must be considered 
more likely to be dangerous than helpful in selection or counseling A 
high school senior might, for example, compart very favorably to the 
norm group of miscellaneous young men and women, some of whom 
did not have the academic ability to liiiish high school, but find it diffi- 
cult to compete with typical college Ireshincn (conlirmcd by a study by 
Fagin at Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute) On the othci hand, since the 
Items have all been tvs'ice selected on the basis of validity for predicting 
success in technical training at some level (in the original test and in this 
battery) the battery should be a very promising one on which to collect 
local data and to establish local norms An engineering or technical 
school which cannot at once invest imich money in test construction and 
validation would jirobably find that this balteiy piovidtd a ready basis 
for establishing local selection criteiia 
As currently available infoimauon concerning the Engineering and 
Physical Science Aptitude Test is liiiiiud to the original study and is 
cpntaintd in the manual and in the article by Gnihn and Borow (314), 
work with It is not tlisiusscd here ni any detail It should suffice to say 
that correlations between scores on this test and grades in technical 
courses ranged from 13 to 71, depending upon the toursc and the sub- 
test, and that the correlation between total score and average grade was 
73 Subtesis showed higher roirclations with giadcs in the types of 
courses with which one would expect them to be lelatcd than in others 
the correlation of 71, for example, was between the Mathematics score 
and grades in mathematics, whereas a correlation of 14 was found for 
Mathematics store and giades in a course in manufacturing processes 
Attempts to develop batteries of tests for selecting engineering students, 
in winch standard tests have been used as tests rather than as sources of 
Items, are perhaps best illustrated by studies conducted by Holcomb 
and Laslett (375). Laycock and Hutcheon (156), and Brush (122) Hol- 
comb and Laslett used the MacQuanie Mechanical, Stenquist Picture, 
and Stenquist Assembly Tests, and the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
(engineer scale) They computed no multiple correlation coefficients. 
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although they found validities of 48, 15, 43, 16, and 3s resjjectively 

Laycock and Hutcheon used tlie National Institute for Industrial Psy- 
chology (England) Form Relations Test, the Cox Mechanical Aptitude 
Tests (Models and Diagrams), and the physical science score on the 
Thurstone Interest Inventory, together with high school grades and 
scores on the ACE Psychological Examination The best combination 
of this group consisted of marks in grade 12, ACE score, Form Rela- 
tions, and Physical Science Interest, the multiple r being 66 

Blush's study included the Minnesota tests, the Wiggly Block, the Cox 
Mechanical Aptitude Tests (Explanation, Completion, Models), the 
MacQuame, the Thorndike Intelligence Examination, and the Columbia 
Research Bureau science tests, not all students took all tests, as he worked 
with two groups The multiple correlations for all tests and four-year 
engineering grades were 54 for one group (no intelligence test included) 
and 61 for the other (including intelligence test) With the first group 
the best battery was probably that consisting of the Minnesota Paper 
Form Board and the Cox Models, with an R of 46 For the second group 
the best batteries were one consisting of the Thorndike, CRB Algebra 
and Geometiy, Cox Models and Completion, Minnesota Paper Form 
Board and Interest Analysis, with an R of 59, another consisting of the 
CRB Physics, Chemistry, Geometry, and Algebra Tests, for which the 
R was 585, and a third made up of the Thorndike, CRB Algebra, Cox 
Models, and Minnesota Interest Analysis, with an R of yg The highest 
correlations for single tests were for CRB Algebra and Physics, and 
Thorndike Intelligence, respectively 51, 50 and 43 

It Will be interesting and \aluablc to sec, at some future date, the 
relative validity of a battery such as the EPSA Test, in which items have 
been custom-selected, when compared with batteries of standard tests 
such as these 

Lawyers Tests and test batteries for the selection of law students 
have been developed at a number of universities, notably California, 
Columbia, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, and Yale, and most recently by 
the Educational Testing Service (28 8). a recent review of work with 
these and other tests in law schools has been prepared by Adams (4) The 
pioneer test in this field appears to have been the Ferson-Sloddard Law 
Aptitude Examination (West Publishing Co, St Paul, Minnesota, 1927) 
It consists of four parts a reading comprehension and recall (after the 
other parts) test based on a law case, a reading comprehension and rea- 
soning test based on another case, a verbal reasoning test, and a reading 
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comprehension test based on le^l material The test has been used only 
by law schools and has not been available to counselors Person and 
Stoddard (254) found that the Law Aptitude Examination had a correla- 
tion of 54 with the first-year law grades of 100 students at the University 
of Iowa, as summarized by Adams (4), subsequent studies of the test 
yielded validity coefficients of 54 at Tennessee, 34 at Newark, 42 at the 
New Jersey Law School, 46 at Illinois (first semester only), and 49 at 
Chicago All of these studies agree, then, in showing considerable validity 
in the test, about that shown by scholastic aptitude tests in liberal arts 
colleges, since the populations of law schools are somewhat more homo- 
geneous than those of colleges, the test presumably has somewhat more 
validity It IS therefore interesting to compare its validity, in the last 
study, with that of the A C E Psychological Examination, which was 
found to be 5G in contrast with that of 49 for the Ferson-Stoddard Law 
Aptitude Examination As the (oinbined tests yielded a correlation of 
62 It seems that, although they were not measuring exactly the same 
thing, the contribution of the jirolessional iqiimide test was not great 
In the Illinois study (qiC) Welker and Harrell found that pre-law grades 
had much more predictive salue than the aptitude test (75 as compared 
to 46), and that the correlation for the combined indices was not much 
higher (78) Only three of the six stores of the Icrson-Stoddard test 
(Part 2 of which yields three scores) were found to have any appreciable 
correlation with grades these were Part 2C, Relevant Facts, Part 3, 
Logical Inferences, and Part 4, Matching, these validities were 17. 28, 
and 31, respectively, the validities of A C E pai t scores were of the same 
order, but more consistently so The implication is that a good general 
intelligence test is at least as useful as this professional aptitude test, 
especially when one notes, with Welker and Harrell, that the effective 
law ajititude subtests aie the reasoning rather than the "legal memory" 
tests Studies at the University of Minnesota (zofi) obtained correlations 
of custom-built tests with law grades which were as good as those for 
intelligence tests, but multiple correlations permitting comparison were 
not reported 

In 1943 Adams (4) published studies of a new Iowa Legal Aptitude 
Test, developed for use in the same institution as the Ferson-Stoddard 
nearly twenty years earlier Its preliminary form consisted of eight sub- 
tests, the first three of which are not legal m content, while the last five 
are Part i is a verbal analogies test. Part z is a mixed relations or more 
complex analogies test. Part 3 contains opposite items of a verbal type. 
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Parc 4 IB a test of memory for material m a judiual opinion read before 
Part 1 or two hours earlier. Part 5 is a reading comprehension test stress- 
ing judgments of relevance. Part 6 is also a reading comprehension test 
adapted from Part 2 of the Ferson-Stoddard Test. Part y is a verbal rea- 
soning test, and Part 8 is a legal information lest When the first-semester 
grades of no law students were correlated with part and total scores 
on the Legal Aptitude Test, the former were found to range from 36 
(Part 5, reading comprehension for relevance) to 57 (Parts g and 7, 
verbal opposites and verbal reasoning), while the validity of the total 
score was 6g It was decided to use Parts 3, 7, and 8 (verbal opposites, 
verbal reasoning, and legal information) in the final form of the test, 
the multiple correlation of these subtests with the criterion was 67, 
higher than that of the total score on the preliminary form of the test 
Although no comparisons were made with general intelligence tests, 
comparison with the predictive value of achietement tests and prelaw 
grades indicated that in this case the professional aptitude test had more 
validity than the non-speciahzed indices 7 ’his was presumably because 
the professional aptitude test was, itself, a highly refined test of general 
intelligence, couched in terms most appropriate to the field in question, 
to which was added an interest-achievement factor by the inclusion of a 
subtest of legal information 

Nurses Batteries for the selection of nursing students have been de- 
veloped by a number of university schools of nursing, and by independ- 
ent organizations or individuals working on a consulting basis with 
nursing schools 

The Cweotge Washington University Series of Nursing Tests (Center 
for Psychological Service, George Washington Univeisity, 1944) was de- 
veloped from the Moss-Hunt Nursing Aptitude Test, first published in 
1931 and available to counselors The series incorporates a modified form 
of the Nursing Aptitude Test, consisting of five parts, as follows judg- 
ment in nursing situations, memory for anatomical diagram and nomen- 
clature studied during the test, nuising information, scientific vocabulary, 
and following directions in filling out a nurse's report form This test is, 
obviously, custom-built as to items, drawing heavily on the technical 
content of nursing as it might have been experienced befoie training or 
as presented in the test itself A second test in the senes is a Reading 
Comprehension Test, utilizing material from commonly used textbooks 
m nursing schools The third test is an Arithmetic Test, the fourth is a 
General Science Test based on high school courses, and fifth is an 
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Interest-Preference Test somewhat resembling Strong’s Vocational In- 
terest Blank, the items of which were selected because they differentiated 
nurses from non-nurses Norms based on high school graduates applying 
for admission to nursing schools are provided with the manual, together 
with suggested critical scores for interpretation, but it is recommended 
that local norms be developed because of differences in standards No 
indication of the numbers on which the standardization was done is 
included, nor are there any data on the validity or reliability of the new 
series of tests No references to them have been located in the literature 
Although the test items look promising and have obviously been based 
on the best available experience in nurse selection piograms, validation 
data such as have been provided by other investigators using the earlier 
form of the Aptitude Test for Nursing are needed In these studies of the 
earlier form of the first siibtest of the present series Douglass and Merrill 
(aog) found correlations ranging from 54 to 62 with grades in the first 
year of nursing school at the University of Minnesota, and Williamson 
and others (929) found correlations of 34 and 37 with grades in twenty 
schools of nurstng As these grades were very unreliable in some schools 
the validity seems lower than it actually was, m one school with a better 
marking system the validity was 49 It seems clear that this one part of 
the piesent scries is what the manual suggests a "specialized intelligence 
test for prospective nurses " The other subtests appear to be specialized 
achievement and interest measures for prospective nurses, but need to be 
evaluated as such 

The Nurstng Entrance Examination Program of the Psychological 
Corporation has developed another battery of tests for use in schools of 
nursing This battery is administered periodically at various centers 
throughout the country, by arrangement with co-operating institutions. 
It IS not available tor general use Unlike the battery developed by Hunt, 
it consists of standard tests found useful in selecting nursing students 
rather than of custom-built tests, it is only the norms that are custom- 
developed The program has been described by Potts (611) 

Other standard tests have been used in studies referred to earlier (sog, 
929), conducted at the University of Minnesota and co-operating schools 
of nursing In these it was found that standard tests of vocabulary (Co- 
operative Test Service), English, and General Science had substantial 
validities, as high as 44, 53, and 58 in one school where marking was 
reasonably reliable Douglass and Merrill found a validity of 77 for the 
Moss-Hunt Test of Nursing Aptitude and the Co-operative General 
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Science Test Crider (iSi) found that the Strong Interest and Bell Ad- 
justment inventories added little to predictions based on the Otis Test 
of Mental Ability, confirming Douglass and Merrill’s correlation of so 
for Strong’s nurse scale and grades 

Pharmacists Until recently little attention was paid to the scientific 
selection of students of pharmacy, and little was known concerning 
psychological factors'related to success m this occupation During World 
War II, however, mcmbeis of the occupation became more self-conscious 
as a profession, even to the point of changing the status of pharmacists in 
the Army from enlisted to commissioned grade Since the War the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association has been engaged in a co-operative 
study With the American Council on Education, one of the purposes of 
which IS to develop better methods of selecting pharmacists, and Schwebel 
(unpublished study) has developed a pharmacist scale for Strong’s Voca- 
tional Interest Blank 

Physicians The Moss Medical Aptitude Test (Association of Ameri- 
can Medical Colleges, 1930) was for many years the standard instru- 
ment for the selection of medical students, used by most medical schools 
in the United States and not available to others New forms were pro- 
vided periodically, but the content is rather like that of the Moss-Hunt 
Nursing Aptitude Test which has already been described and which was 
based 111 patt on Moss's expeiience with the Medical Aptitude Test 
Parts deal with comprehension and retention, logical reasoning, scientific 
vocabulary, etc, making the test one of intelligence measured by means 
of medical material Some of the studies published in the Association’s 
journal have shown,that there is a tendency for high-scoring applicants 
to succeed in training and to be rated favorably as interns, whereas those 
who make low scores tend to do poorly Moss (550) reported that one 
percent of the top-decile students failed, as contrasted with 18 percent 
of the bottom-decile students Chesney (155) found that refusing to admit 
anyone in the lowest decile would eliminate a 15 percent of the failing 
students, 15 percent of the mediocre students, 7 percent of the fair stu- 
dents, and only 3 percent of the good students But Douglass (205) and 
Cavett and others (152) found validities of only 12 to 34 for various 
classes at the University of Minnesota, compared to 40 to 57 for liberal 
arts grades Moon (333) found a closer relationship at Illinois, where the 
validity was 42 and liberal arts grades had a validity of 49 The Min- 
nesota Medical Aptitude Test, another custom-built battery, had valid- 
ities of only 14 to 40 Strong’s Physician scale had a validity of only 
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i6 for 131 students, using first-year honor points as criterion Stmt (784) 
obtained correlations of 23 and 32 between the Moss Test and first-year 
grades in medicine at the University of Iowa, as compared to correlations 
of 45 and 4(1 between college grades in liberal arts and science courses, 
on the one hand, and medical grades on the other The Moss Test and 
science grades yielded a multiple correlation of only 49 These studies 
Suggest that, although the Moss and Minnesota Medical Aptitude Tests 
have some value in selecting medical students, they do not add much to 
predictions made on the basis of undergraduate college grades Appar- 
ently fuithcr study and development of new types of instruments is 
needed in this field In the meantime, the standard measures of intelli- 
gence and achievement in appropriate areas will probably prove as use- 
ful as the professional aptitude lest in appraising promise in this field 
The Educational Testing Service (28 9) now handles this admission- 
testing progiam for the A A M C 

Pilots Apart from embryonic efforts in the first World War, tests 
for the selection of aircraft pilots were first developed early in World 
War II by the Civilian Pilot Training Program of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, the work of which was summarued by Viteles (903), 
were further developed for the U S Navy under Jenkins' leadership 
(399), and especially by the Anny Air Forces Aviation Psychology Pro- 
gram (214,265) under Flanagan The most far-reaching of these, both m 
the variety of tests used and 111 the extent of its validation procedures 
was the last named, as it included tests comparable to those originated 
by the other two programs, only it is described here 

The Aviation Cadet Classification Battery (U S *Air Force, 1942, re- 
vised in 1943 and subsequently) consisted of a personal history question- 
naire arranged in multiple-choice form and stressing experiences and 
background factors which had been found related to success in flying 
training, two spatial orientation (perceptual) tests utilizing aerial photo- 
graphs and maps, a reading comprehension test, a dial and table reading 
test involving taking readings from airplane instruments and aeronauti- 
cal tables, two instrument comprehension tests also based on flight instru- 
ments, a mechanical principles test based on the Bennett, a general 
information test presumably tapping interests and personality traits 
underlying the possession of information found to be related to success 
or failure in flying training, two mathematics tests, a rotary pursuit 
(eye-hand co-ordination) test, a lathe-type two-hand co-ordmation test, 
a stick-and-rudder test in which controls are moved to match light signals 
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appearing in a prearranged pattern, a rudder control test in which the 
examinee s seat is kept in equilibrium by movements of the rudder with 
the feet, a discrimination-reaction-time test requiring the selection of a 
switch to be moved in order to put out a senes of lights, and a pegboard 
measure of finger dexterity (214) Most of these, it may be noted, in- 
volved custom-built Items the biographical data items were written to 
tap aspects of experience which might be related to flying success, the 
perceptual items involved perception of the type used in pilotage, the 
eye-hand-foot co-ordination test used a stick and rudder, etc Although 
coi relational analysis techniques were used to insure relative independ- 
ence of the tests, the miniature-situation element was strong in most 
of them 

As is necessary in a custom-built selection testing program in which 
conditions are constantly changing, these tests, their antecedents, and 
their successors, were continuously validated as data concerning new 
criterion groups were received The most impressive of these validation 
studies (214 Ch 5. 264) was made with a group of 1145 candidates for 
aviation cadet training who were sent to pilot training regardless of their 
scores on psychological tests Analyses were made to reveal the compara- 
tive validity of the psychological tests, the cadet selection battery as a 
whole, the Adaptability Rating for Military Aeronautics (psychiatric 
examination), the Army General Classification Test, the Aviation Cadet 
Qualifying Examination (custom-built intelligence test used in pre- 
liminary screening), and years of education Data are reproduced in 
Table 26 (p 350) 

The correlations given are with success in training through advanced 
flying school, that is, with ability to win wings and a commission Out- 
standing in the above data are the following facts 

The three most valuable tests are paper-and-pencil tests. 

The most valid tests are custom-built even in item content, 

The battery has more predictive value than the bt st single test, 
Objective tests have more predictive value than psychiatric judgment 
Later work with this battery has involved the factor analysis of these 
and certain other tests (316,317). the refinement of the most promising, 
the addition of subsequently developed tests to the battery, and, since 
the end of World War II, an ambitious joint project of the Air Force, 
Navy, and American Institute for Research in which a battery of paper- 
and-pencil tests is being developed which will measure with maximum 
economy all of the characteristics which have so far been found to con- 
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Table 26 

RELATIVE PREDICTIVE VALUE OF CERTAIN CUSTOM-BUILT AND 
STANDARD PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS AND CERTAIN OTHER INDICES 
FOR SUCCESS IN PILOT TRAINING (After DuBois) 


Test Validity 

General Information 51 

Pilot Instrument Comprehension 11 46 

Teats Mechanical Principles 43 

Complex Co-ordination (Stick-Rudder) 42 

Discriimnation-Reacaon-Time 42 

Spatial Orientation II 40 

Dial and Table Reading 40 

Rudder Control 40 

Two-Hand Co-ordmation 36 

Biographical Data 33 

Staninc (Battery score) 66 

Aviation Cadet Qualifying 50 

Army General Classification 31 

Education 21 

Flying Adaptability Rating (PsyLhiatnc) 27 


inhute to flying success Studies vcic also made which ascertained the 
predictive value of the wartime battery and iis components for success 
in combat (4C7), this was found to be significant, although attenuated 
by the relatively small and select gioup of pilots which reached combat 
and the complexity of the criterion the number of planes shot down 
by a fighter pilot in England in 1942 cannot be compared, for example, 
to the number shot down in the same theater m 1945 when air sujieriority 
had changed hands and daylight bomber raids were unknown 

The Ameucan Institute for Reseaich. established by Flanagan and 
other aviation psychologists on the basis of their wartime experience, 
has carried out a number of icsearcli piojects for the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration and several of the commercial airlines, analyzing the 
work of the airfine pifot and constructing a battery of tests for the 
evaluation of pilot proficiency which might be used m selecting person- 
nel for commercial airlines The Institute has established testing centers 
at which the current form of this battery is now being used in such 
selection, but data concerning it have not yet appeared in the literature 
Psychologists The post-war demand for clinical and vocational psy- 
chologists resulted in a great increase in the number of candidates for 
training in psychology and a strain on training facilities Graduate de- 
partments of psychology, the Veterans Administration, the U S Public 
Health Service, and the American Psychological Association worked 
together on the problem of improving the selection and training of psy- 
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chologists One result of this co-opieration was a project carried out at 
the University of Michigan, under the direction of E L Kelly, for the 
development of a battery of tests for the selection of students for train- 
ing in clinical psychology, another project provided for the study and 
revision of the psychologist scale for scoiing Strong’s Vocational Interest 
Blank under the direction of D G Paterson of the University of 
Minnesota 

Salesmen More attention has been devoted by business and industry 
to the problem of selecting salesmen than to any other single group save 
possibly executives Unfortunately too many business concerns have been 
so near-sighted that they have been willing to employ psychological 
consultants lor actual selection work but have not been willing to finance 
the research which should precede the development of any new method 
or instrument, whether it be psychologiral, chemiral, or mechanical 
Even scientifically trained executives such as engineers often fad to 
realize that developmental work must be done in personnel selection 
just as in manufacturing And there have too often been psychologists 
and pseudo-psychologists available who were willing, either dirough 
Ignorance of the complexities of jiersonnel testing, or through eagerness 
to supplement academic incomes, to attemjit to meet the needs of busi- 
ness and industry on their own inadequate terms So-called institutes for 
aptitude testing therefore flourish in most of our large cities, testing 
candidates for sales positions and making recommendations to referring 
employers which arc based to an undetermined extent ujion hunches and 
shrewd judgments made independently of the tests, and partly upon 
clinical evaluation of test scoies, as described by Flemming and Flem- 
ming (2G6) and discussed in conneciion with executives, above 

The Moss Test for Ability to Sell (Center for Psychological Service, 
George Washington University, 1929) is one of the few tests or batteries 
of tests marketed as a device for selecting salesmen It consists of items 
designed to test memory for names and laces, judgment m sales situa- 
tions, observation of behavior, comprehension and retention of selling 
points in reading material, following directions in making out sales 
records, and sales arithmetic, and has norms based on department store 
salespersons Although it has been tried in numerous sales situations, the 
results have not generally been published in the journals The prevailing 
opinion of It among department store jiersonnel workers known to the 
writer is not favorable 

The majority ol researchers who have exyierimented with test batteries 
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for the selection of salesmen have utilized personal history blanks, 
interest inventories, and personality inventories, as well as intelligence 
tests The first named are generally custom-built, the second is usually 
Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank as a source of either a score obtained 
from a standard key or of items for the development of a new key, and 
the personality measures have included the Bemreuter Personality 
Inventory, the Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Test, or other well- 
known inventories For example. Bills (90) reported on the use of the 
life insurance and real estate salesman’s keys of Strong’s Blank, personal 
data, the Bemreuter, and a mental alertness test, the last two were of 
little value, but the others, combined, significantly improved the selec- 
tion of successful salesmen Kurtz (449) worked with life insurance sales- 
men, using personal history items and Kornhauser’s personality inventory 
and obtaining correlations of 40 with production Men who rated A had 
twice the chance of staying in the business for a year that men with E 
ratings had Similar findings have been reported with salesmen of more 
tangible things than lile or casualty insurance Otis (580) used peisonal 
data Items, a combination of Strong's life insurance and real estate keys 
and the Bemreuter, with salesmen of a detergent company, finding that 
the first two were cflectivc predictors of success while the last-named test 
was not Building materials salesmen were studied by Ohmaiin (572), 
who used only personal data, he found a correlation of 67 between a 
questionnaire of 13 items and his most leliable criterion, annual com- 
mission earnings Viteles (goa) tried the Humm Wadsworth Tempera- 
ment Test with ij9 appliance salesmen, but found that 12 of the zo who 
had "desirable" patterns were discharged or resigned during the try-out 
period 

Irom studies such as these, more thoroughly reviewed by Schultz (6B3) 
and by Kornhauscr and Schultz (443), the conclusion to be drawn is that, 
contrary to the expectation of many personnel consultants, personality 
inventories have little or no value in the selection of salesmen The 
reasons tor this will be discussed in a later chapter dealing with such 
instruments The most effective batteries have consisted of the sales keys 
of Strongs Vocational Interest Blank and, especially, custom-built per- 
sonal history questionnaires The nature of the personal histoiy items 
which prove valuable varies somewhat with the type of saleswork, but 
some consistent trends are revealed In Ohmann’s study the 13 valid 
Items were as follows height, age, marital status, number of dependents, 
amount of life insurance, debts, years of education, number of clubs and 
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organizations belonged to, years on the last job, experience in the line of 
sales in question, average number of years on all jobs, average monthly 
earnings on the last job, and reasons for leaving the last job It is notable 
that, although these salesmen -were handling a tangible, building mate- 
rials, the success of life insurance salesmen has also been found to be 
related to age, marital status, dependents, amount of life insurance, 
organizations belonged to, etc (91) Stokes (762), reviewing what experi- 
ence has shown to be important in research in the selection of salesmen, 
has like others emphasized ihe need to take into account the job environ- 
ment of the salesman, pointing up the fact that, despite the similarities 
which exist between sales jobs, and the more or less universal validity 
of Strong’s sales keys, specific factors are found in any job which make 
custom-built batteries of tests more valid than standard tests His second 
point then follows of necessity research in the selection of salesmen 
must be dynamic, for it must continue to take into account the changes 
which take place in the environment in which the salesman is working 
and therefore in the demands of his job The fact that Strong's Voca- 
tional Interest Blank has been found to predict success in sales jobs, but 
in very few other occupations (see the discussion of Strong's Blank in 
Chapter 17), appears to confirm this point concerning the special impor- 
tance of interest and motivational factors in selling 

Saentuls The importance of scientific occupations was emphasized 
as never before during World War II and its aftermath, when some 
countries such as Great Britain kept their science students and scientists 
draft-exempt because of their jiotential contributions to the war effort, 
and when the v'ariotis Allies engaged in a scramble for the talents of the 
scientists of the conquered countries, particularly Germany Although 
there have been small scale attempts at the clevelojnnent of techniques 
for predicting success in science prior to the second World War, it was 
only during and after it that national efforts were organized to locate 
scientific talent and to encourage its training With such ability at a 
premium it seems likely that its selection will receive even more atten- 
tion in the future than medicine has in the past and than psychology 
IS receiving at the time of writing 

The Stanford (or Zyve) Scientific Aptitude Test (Stanford University 
Press. 1929) IS probably the first published attempt to develop a measure 
of scientific aptitude, but little work has been done with it since either 
by Its author or by others despite its continued use The test attempts to 
measure the components of scientific aptitude, science being defined as 
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organized knowledge based on expenment and observation The test 
therefore consists of eleven parts, designed to measure experimental bent 
by expressions of preference for experimental as opposed to bibliograph- 
ical or other methods of obtaining information, clarity of definitions, 
suspended versus snap judgment as manifested in ability to state that 
answers to problems are not available, reasoning concerning physical 
problems (in four parts differing in content), caution and thoroughness 
as demonstrated in the solution of apparently easy problems, ability to 
select and arrange experimental data for the solution of a problem, 
compiehcnsion of scientibc reading matter, and perception of complex 
spatial detail The items were devclojied and checked with the aid of es- 
tablished scientists, and were validated against grades m scientific courses 
The correlation with intelligence tests, according to the manual, was 
found to be 51 with college students The correlation with the grades of 
science students was 150, in contrast with that of 27 for the Thorndike 
Intelligence Examination, the correlations with grades of non-scientific 
students were lespectively 02 and from 38 to 53, which strongly suggests 
that the test docs measure intellectual faciois which aie important to 
success in scientific but not in literary endeavor 

'I he Stanford test was administered by Benton and Peny (715) to 43 
students (30 science majors, 13 others) at the College of the City of New 
York They found correlations ol 30 and 37 between this test and four- 
year grades, while intelligence as measured by the ACE Psychological 
Examination had a validity of 31 with total giadcs, 27 with science 
grades, and 41 with non-scicnce grades The inlercorrelation of the two 
tests was 45 Studies ol this test have been so few and are so inconclusive 
that It is difficult to judge its validity, especially when the attenuation 
of validities usually noitd in studies made after the original authors’ are 
kept in mind 

The Science Talent Search administered by Science Service and 
financed by the Westinghouse Electric Corporation is a project m which 
one might expect to find a battery of tests for the selection of potential 
scientists being developed The selection procedure consists of a series 
of five JiurdJes a Science Aptitude Examination, high school grades, a 
recommendation by teachers, an essay on a scientific topic, and psycho- 
logical and psychiatric interviews (235) The Science Aptitude Test first 
used was a reading test of scientific subject matter, but in later years 
what amounted to a battery of tests was utilized A variety of types of 
Items were used, including both scientific vocabulary and Bennett-type 
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mechanical comprehension pictures, scores were independent of amount 
of mathematics and science studied, but validity data have not as yet 
been made available, making evaluation of tbe procedure impossible at 
present 

"Scientific aptitude" being presumably largely an intellectual matter. 
It seems likely that batteries of tests lor the selection of promising sci- 
entists will stress such factors as reasoning, spatial visualization, and 
number ability, scientific vocabulary and mechanical comprehension are 
two less pure aptitudes which should also be significant, and inventoried 
interest may prove to have value for completion and occupational utiliza- 
tion of training if not for quality of work done It seems strange that 
work has not been done with such a battery 

Teachers Tests of aptitude for teaching have been experimented 
with by a number of individuals and scliools of eduntion, in attempts 
to improve the selection of students of education The New York State 
Department of Education and the Psychological Service Center of George 
VVashiiigton University, are among the institutions which have published 
custom-built tests of so-calkd teaching aptitude Other institutions such 
as the University of Wisconsin and the University of Cahlornia at Los 
Angeles have worked with batteries of standard tests in attempting to 
develop sound selection procedures Tests for the evaluation of prepared- 
ness for teaching have been prepaied by the Educational Testing Service 
as the National Teacher Examinations (28 i)), administered annually to 
candidates for teaching positions who wish to have an objective record 
of their mastery of subject matter made available to possible employers 
(263) 

The Coxe-O) leans Prognosis Test of Teaching Ability (World Book 
Co, 1930) is a good example of custom-built tests of aptitude for teach- 
ing It consists of five subtests geneial information, knowledge of 
teaching methods and practices, ability to learn the type of material 
included in professional texts, comprehension of educational reading 
matter, and judgment in handling educational problems Validation 
of this instrument has been in terms of success in teacher training, but 
the data are not very helpful because they consist of correlations between 
the prognostic test and a comprehensive achievement test at the end of 
the first year of training These coefficients range from 53 to 84 as cited 
in the manual, but in view of the highly academic nature and similar 
content of both tests the evidence is not convincing 

It has apparently not been validated against criteria of success on the 
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job In view of the difficulties commonly encountered in establishing 
cnteria of success in teaching this is perhaps understandable The validity 
coefficients will undoubtedly be much lower than those reported in the 
manual, since teaching is less exclusively dependent upon intellectual 
ability than is learning about teaching 

Seagoe’s studies (687,688,689) are a good illustration of work with 
standard tests m the selection of students in schools of education She 
administered the American Council Psychological Examination, Co- 
operative General Culture Test, Meier Art Judgment Test, Seashore 
Tests of Musical Talents, Strong Vocational Interest Blank, Allport- 
Vernon Study of Values, Bell Adjustment Inventory, Bernreuter Person- 
ality Inventory, and Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Test, to 125 
students of education Ratings of success in two practice-teaching assign- 
ments were obtained for 31 of these students, and were correlated with 
the test scores (688) No significant relationships were found between 
the tests of intelligence, special aptitudes, achievement, interest, or values 
and the ratings of success in practice teaching, relationships between 
fiersonality inventory scores and ratings were significant, those for the 
Bell keys being — jo (total adjustment) and that for the Bernreuter 
Self-Confidence scale being — 38 Twenty-five of these students were 
followed up after two yeais of teaching in the held, using rank in the 
faculty as judged by the school administrator as criterion (68g), the Bell 
and Bernreuter were again found to have some validity, as did ratings 
by critic teachers, grade point ratio had none 

The numbers in Seagoe's studies, as in other studies of the same type 
are small and criteria of success need to be improved, before objective 
selection procedures can be considered adequate in this field But as long 
as teaching remains an underpaid occupation with too few applicants 
for available positions there is not likely to be much pressure for the 
development of better selection methods, at least in most training 
institutions 

The National Teacher Examinations (Educational Testing Service, 
annually since igjg) provide school systems and graduate schools of 
education which can alford to be selective with a standard battery of tests 
for the evaluation of teachers’ mastery of subject matter, reasoning, and 
judgment These are, obviously, only intellectual aspects of ability to 
teach, and do not include interest in children, emotional stability, and 
other factors which are generally believed to be important to teaching 
success But Flanagan (263) found that scores on this battery of tests 
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had a correlation of 51 with ratings of 49 teachers in ga school systems 
made by two supervisors and five students in each case, which indicates 
that the tests have value in selecting good teachers despite the fact that 
they do not measure everything that is to be considered As Flanagan 
points out, other characteristics must be appraised by means of inter- 
views, ratings, and recommendations in the absence of more objective 
methods 



CHAPTER XV 

STANDARD BATTERIES WITH 
NORMS FOR SPECIFIC 
OCCUPATIONS 


THE characteristics, advantafres, and disadvantages of standard batteries 
consisting of generalized items which can be validated and weighted as 
tests rather than as items, and tor which norms can be developed for a 
great v'aricty of occupations, have been discussed at the beginning of the 
preceding chapter fn this chapter, therelorc, it is necessary only to de- 
scribe and discuss the two such batteries which aie lurrcntly coming into 
use the General Aptitude Test Balteiy of the United States Employment 
Service, and the Difjeienlial Aptitude Tests of the Psychological Corpo- 
ration It might be added parenthetically that other such batteries are 
being published, notably by Guilford (320) and by the American Institute 
for Research, but that the task of obtaining occupational norms is so 
great that only well-rinanced organizations can ethically undertake it 
The day of the publication of isolated tests of single aptitudes will no 
doubt soon be past 

The General Aptitude Test Battery (United States Employment Service, 

■ 947 ) 

rills battery is the product of more than ten years of research in worker 
characteristics and test development by the Occupational Analysis Divi- 
sion of the United LStates Employment Service, described most completely 
in two journal articles by Shartle, Dvorak, Heinz, and others (735.235) 
This comprehensive program of research in vocational aptitudes was 
Itself the outgrowth, insofar as principles and technical matters are con- 
cerned, of the Employment Stabilization Research Institute of the 
University of Minnesota, the work of which has been frequently en- 
countered throughout this book With such a long and fruitful history 
behind it, it is natural to expect that this battery should prove a land- 
mark in the history of the appraisal of vocational promise Dvorak's 

358 
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description of it (224,225) encourages such expectations She states 
"With the General Aptitude Test Battery, however,'^it is possible to 
obtain information about an individual's aptitude for several thousand 
occupations in little more than two hours of testing” It is explained 
in another paragraph that this is done by means of norms for 20 Helds 
of work, representing nearly 2000 occupations grouped as in Part IV of 
the Dictionary of Ofcupalional Titles (888) but, in this case, on the 
basis of similar minimum amounts of the same combination of aptitudes 

This represents a very real accomplishment, as is evidenced by the 
meagerness of the occupational norms which discussions of the majoiity 
of tests in this book have levcaled Unfortunately, Dvorak’s two identical 
articles (224,225) are lacking in many of the details which arc necessary 
for judging the adequacy of the norms, validities, and other basic data 
concerning tests, data which are now rather routinely reported by pio- 
fessionally competent and ethical test conslructoi s and publishers As 
the tests are not available for use outside of the United States Employ- 
ment Service and cooperating public schools this is not a matter of 
practical urgency to counselors as users of tests, but it is a matter of 
great importance to pcisorinel men, to the federal and state governments, 
and to the profession as a whole that the tests used by Employment Serv- 
ice Couiiselois be not only adequate but demonstrably so In the dis- 
cussion which follows, based on Dvorak's ai tides, on the tests themselves, 
and on the training manuals and directions which accompany them, 
some of the important unknowns will be brought out. it is to be hoped 
that subsequent publications will provide the needed information 

Applicability The General Aptitude Test Battery was developed for 
use with adult employment applicants, including older adolescents 
recently out of school, who are in need of vocational counseling in 
connection with registration at the offices of the federal-state Employment 
Service It is to be used when other evidence concerning aptitudes is 
unsatisfactory, when other important abilities arc suspected, when the 
applicant has difficulty choosing among several seemingly suitable Helds, 
and when the applicant needs a better understanding of his vocational 
strengths and weaknesses No data are available concerning the differ- 
ences in the performances of adolescents, young adults, and older persons, 
they would be desirable as a guide to interpreting the scores of recent 
high school graduates 

Contents The battery consists of 15 tests, the scores of which are 
combined to yield scores for 10 factors The jiaper-and-pencil tests are 
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printed in two booklets totaling 70 pages, the apparatus tests consist 
of a rectangular manual dexterity box or pegboard and a small rectan- 
gular board for the finger dexterity test The subtests in the booklets 
are as follows Tool Matching, a test for perception of similarities and 
differences in the black and white shading of simple pictures of familiar 
tools, Name Comparison, resembling the Minnesota Clerical (Names) 
Test, H-Marking, somewhat like the MacQuarrie (Pursuit) Test, Com- 
putation, consisting of addition, subtraction, etc , Two-Dimensional 
Space, resembling the Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board, Speed, 
like the Dotting Test of the MacQuarrie, Three-Dimensional Space, a 
metal or paper-folding test. Arithmetic Reasoning, verbally expressed 
arithmetic problems. Vocabulary, a same-opposites test, Mark-Making, 
a manually more complex dotting test, and Form Matching, like the 
analogies tests of the ACE Psychological Examination The Pegboard 
yields two scores, one for placing and one for turning, as in the Minne- 
sota Manual Dexterity Test, but the pegs are smaller than the disks of 
the latter test, and both hands are used in placing d he Finger Dexterity 
Board is administered for both assembly and disassembly The USES 
policy appears to have been to construct items as much as possible like 
those of earlier standard tests which had proved valid 

Adrrunistratton and Scoring Administration ol tlu C.ciural Aptitude 
Test Battery requires about two and one-quarter houis d he two booklets 
of paper-and-pencil tests are designed lor grouji testing, this is true also 
of the apparatus tests, which aie so constructed that m taking one part 
of the test the examinee automatically sets them up for the next test 
Answers to paper-and pencil tests are recorded in the test booklets, which 
makes testing somewhat more expensive than it would be with special 
answer sheets, but the additional expense may be warranted by the 
greater ease of administration to a heterogeneous population Stencils are 
provided for scoring, which is objective and simple Raw scores for each 
part are changed to "converted scores” by means of a conversion table, 
these are summated by groups to provide "aptitude scores” for each of 
the 10 factors measured by the 15 tests These aie standard scores, with 
a mean of 100 and a standard deviation of 20 

The 10 aptitude scoies obtained from the 15 tests are described as 
follows 

C — Intelligence general learning ability, ability to grasp instructions 
and underlying principles It is often referred to as scholastic aptitude 

V — Veibal Aptitude ability to understand the meaning of words 
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and paragraphs, to grasp concepts presented tn verbal form, and to 
present ideas clearly 

N — Numerical Aptitude ability to perform arithmetic operations 
quickly and accurately 

S — Spatial Aptitude ability to visualize objects in space and to under- 
stand tlie relationships between plane and solid forms 

P — Form Perception ability to perceive pertinent detail in objects 
or in graphic material, to make visual comparisons and discriminations 
in shapes and shadings 

() — Clerical Perception ability to perceive pertinent detail in verbal 
or numerical material, to observe differences in copy, tables, lists, etc 
It might also be called proofreading 

A — Aiming or Fye-Hand Co-or dinalton ability to co-ordinate hand 
movements with judgments made visually 

T — Motor Speed ability to make hand movements, such as tapping, 
rapidly 

F — Finger Dexterity ability to move the fingets and to manipulate 
small objects rapidly and accurately 

M — Manual Dexterity ability to move the hands easily and skillfully, 
a grosser type of movement than finger dexterity, involving the arms and 
even the body to a greater extent 

It can be seen from the above that the General Aptitude Test Battery 
measuies most of the aptitudes which have so far been isolated There 
IS no measure of mechanical comprehension, but we have seen that this 
IS not a factorially pure aptitude, but rather a composite of aptitude and 
experience, of which spatial comprehension is the major component 
Artistic judgment and the musical capacities are not tapped, but they are 
of very specialized significance and perhaps wisely omitted from a geneial 
aptitude battery Interests and personality are not assessed, but these are 
not aptitudes 1 he GATB tlierefoie includes all oh the aptitudes dis- 
cussed in this book, all of those isolated in earlier factor analyses of 
abilities except memory (if Thurstonc's Reasoning and Induction factors 
may be considered subsumed in G), and some newly isolated factors 
Norms No mention is made, either in Dvorak’s paper or in the 
manuals published for use of the Employment iervice, of the number of 
persons in each occupation or field for which norms are provided These 
may be large and representative both as to fields and as to parts of the 
country, but evidence on the niattei has not been presented either to the 
public or to the staff members of the Employment Service who use 
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ihe tests and should have data as to their scientific basis There is every 
reason to assume that an agency with the resources of the USES, and 
persons with the test construction experience of Shartle and Dvorak, 
would do a workmanlike job of developing norms, on the other hand, 
the admittedly preliminary work described in Stead and Shaitle (750) 
involves numbers which are smaller than one would like, and the occu- 
pational ability patterns developed for use in selection for specific jobs 
(a series of batteries quite distinct from the GATE) were, at the time 
of writing, based on so few tases that they weie used tentatively and 
with extreme caution, and then only by well-qualificd examiners It is 
to be hoped that data on the numbers involved in E,nh ol the 20 fields 
and 2000 occupations will be made available 

The occupational-field norms aie utilized to istabhsh cut-od scores 
for each aptitude which plajs a significant pan in each field 1 hus Oc- 
cujiational Aptitude Pattern No i has a cut-off standaid score of 130 
for G, general intelligence, and of 130 for Veibal Ability, this pattern 
IS for a field which includes literary woik (DOT code O X3), creative 
writing (O-X3 1), and copy writing and journalism (O-X3 r^), the held 
might perhaps be called the Liieraiy Field, although the fields have not 
been officially named because of the fact that the develojiment of more 
tests and the esiablislitnciil of paiicrns lor mou occupations may change 
their apparent nature For example, whal seems 10 be an electrical as- 
sembly field will piobably include other types of small, but not line, 
routine technical assembly work as other ocrupalions ate sLudied The 
cut-off scoie for a given aptitude foi a given occupation is that below 
which one-third of the occupational group in cjucstion were louncl to 
fall The publications give no reason for the selection of this jioint rather 
than the quartile or some other figure Cut-off scores 111 selection pro- 
grams arc based on the percentage of satisfactory workers which would 
have been accepted, and the percentage of unsatisfactory workers which 
would hav’e been rejccled, on ihe basis of that cut-off point, but in guid- 
ance the establishment of such cut-offs is extremely difficult because of 
varying ciiteria The use of production and worksample criteria m the 
prelmnnary USES studies (750) suggests that this may have been done 
for the various selection batteiies, if it was done for the GATH it should 
be desciibed It, on the other hand, the cut-off score was established at 
the 33id percentile merely as a point distinguishing a 'less able” from a 
"nioic able” giouji of woikcrs, so labeled on the basis of tests whose 
validity was believed to have been sufficiently demonstrated m previous 
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studies by other psychologists, this also should be made clear Such a cut- 
off score IS useful, but being below it is less prognostic of failure than 
when the cut-off score is a point below which few succeed 

Standardization and Initial Validation No sequential picture of the 
development of the General Aptitude Test Battery has as yet been 
published But it has no mean history, and an integrated account of 
the work of which if was a part would have considerable value The 
genesis of the idea was in the Minnesota Employment Stabilization Re- 
search Institute, wiitten up by Paterson and Darley (r,8q) and by Dvorak 
(223), early work by the USES is described by Stead, Shartle, and others 
(750), but this work was still partly with published tests and did not 
concern the General Aptitude Test Battery a fattoi analysis of these 
and other tests was published by the Staff of the Occupational Analysis 
Division in 1935 ( 735 ). and the Dvorak articles describe the 

battery and the procedure of standardization and validation without 
giving any ol the results Even the procedural material is general m 
nature As described by Diorak the standardization proiedure began 
with job analysis, to identify the job and define the sample population 
Persons were then included in the sample if they were performing the 
same type of work, had passed the learning stage, and were rated satis- 
factory by their supervisors Care was taken to make the samples all- 
inclusive or representative Although she thus describes the sampling 
procedure, Dvorak says nothing ,iboiit the construction of the tests prior 
to standaidization testing Neither does she describe the validation or 
norming processes, beyond slating that the cut-off scores are placed at 
the point which eliminates the lowest third of the occupational group 

In the paper in wbitli Dvorak lollaboiatcd with other staff members 
(7315) somewhat more data arc given in connection with the USES’s factor 
analysis study In this repoit nothing is said spcrifically about the GATB 
but It IS evident from the discussion and horn the tests lisled that it was 
included, along with 44 other tests Based on this total of 59 different 
tests, administered in various combinations to groups ol from gg to 1079 
jiersons, or a total of 2156 individuals, in ig different communities scat- 
tered across the countiy, this is one ol the most thorough factor analyses 
of aptitude tests which has been made It is therefore regrettable that 
here, too, the presentation is rather general and omits much of the detail 
which the careful reader of the literature and the conscientious and 
insightful user of tests needs 

Despite these limitations the report is helpful It gives some idea of 
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the empmcal justification for using the tests which are in the battery, 
and especially for combining them to yield factors or aptitude scores 
This IS fortunate, as it is in this respect more than in any other (except 
Its occupational norms) that this battery differs from the Psychological 
Corporation’s Differential Aptitude Test Battery There is, for example, 
the justification for grouping thicc of the GATE tests (Three-Dimen- 
sional Space, Arithmetic Reasoning, and Vocabulary) to yield a score 
for general intelligence One's first reaction might be to assume that 
this was merely a catering to the layman's desire to think in terms o£ 
"intelligence" because tests have yielded such semes for a genciation, 
on the contrary, the report of the factor analysis makes it clear that it 
was a step made necessary by the evidence As the authors state "it 
appears to have some of the properties of Spearman's G (sic), bill the 
two-factor theory has no plate for group factors like T, N, or S (which 
also were isolated) On the other hand, this factor has a wider signifi- 
cance and IS more persistent than cither 'Ihurstone's II or 1 It appears 
to possess many of the properties that teachers, test examiners, and 
clinical psychologists would attribute to 'intelligence’ this factor 
has been designated, noiieornmittally, as Factor O ” In the manuals it 
IS dcsignaicd as G, and is uncompromisingly tailed intelligence It is 
intciesting that this finding of a general intelligence factor was accom- 
plished, not with Spearman’s two-factor statistical procedures, but with 
the use of Thuistone's centroid mclhod of factor analysis, which has not 
on other occasions revealed a general factor Funhtrniore, the sample 
was one of young adults, aged 17 to gg, rathti than one of childien in 
whom maturation rates would tend to produce a seemingly general fac- 
tor 

In view of the fact that studies such as these were part of the process 
of developing the battery, it seems legitimate to assume that the pro- 
cedures of constructing the actual tests in the battery were well conceived 
and cairicd out It is to be hoped, however, that more of the details of 
this jirocediiie, of the sampling jirocedure described above, and of the 
validation procedure will be published 

The only available evidence of validity lies in the cut-off scores for 
ihe various occupational groups, and this is only implicit evidence not 
analyzed or reported as such, the published material says nothing about 
validation The fact that the Verbal Aptitude cut-off (standard) score 
of "literary" workers is igo, while that of "copy” workers (the terms in 
cjuotations are the writer’s) is 100, and that the Form Perception cut-off 
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score of "techmcil assembly” workers is lOO while that of “routine 
assembly” workers is 85, is evidence of occupational differentiation and 
therefore of validity The 20 occupational fields, tentatively named for 
convenience's sake by the piesent writer, are listed below, together with 
the codes and titles from Part IV of the Dtctwnary of Occupational 
Titles (888), the aptitudes required and representative occupations 
They provide evidence’ not only of the validity of the battery (its ability 
to differentiate between occupations) but also of its significance for the 
classification of occupations 

1 Literary occupations, 0-X3, require a high degree of general in- 
telligence and verbal ability, they include creative wilting, translating, 
ropy writing, and journalism 

2 Computational work, 0-X7 i, embraces the accounting occupations, 
It IS engaged in by persons with a high degicc of intellectual and numer- 
ical ability 

3 Engineering occupations, 0-X7 4, include at least some of the en- 
gineering fields, the ajituudes required being intellectual, numerical, 
and spatial in high degree and form perception in a moderately high 
degree 

I Technical-mechanical woik, 4-X2 010 and 4X2 100, requires aver- 
age amounts ol intelligence, number ability, and spatial ability, and a 
fair degree of finger dexterity T he lield includes machine-shop and 
all-around mechanical repair occupations 

5 Record woili, i-Xi, 1-X2 o, involves average general intelligence, 
moderately high numerical ability, and average clerical jierception 
Included are routine computing and geneial recording 

b Artistic design occupations, o-Xi, are characterized by moderately 
high intelligence, average spatial ability, and moderately high form 
jierccption The field includes artistic drawing and arranging 

7 Technical-electrical work, 4-Xfi 18, requires a fair degree of intelli- 
gence, together with average spatial ability, form-perception, and finger 
dexterity It includes electrical wiring and radio repair 

8 Copy work, 1-X2 2 and 3, 4-X6 56, is performed by persons, the 
majority of whom have average or better verbal ability and clerical 
jrerccption, and fair motor speed and finger dexterity Occupations are 
both clerical (typist, stenographer) and skilled (typesetter, hand com- 
poser) 

9 Mechanical woik, 4-X2 103 and 4 X2 104, is characterized by average 
or better numerical and spatial abilities, and fair form perception and 
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manual dexterity The occupations known to be included are combus- 
tion engine and aircraft equipment repairman 

10 Indmtnal design, 0-X7 7, involves moderately high numerical, 
spatial, and form-perception abilities, and average or better aiming or 
eye-hand co-ordination Typical occupations aie various kinds of draft- 
ing 

11 Rouline recording, 1-X2 8, involves average rleriLal perception 
and fair numerical ability, and includes not only routine record-keeping 
jobs but also cquijiment and nidteiial checking 

la Business machine opeialion, i-X 1, i-X a, differs from record 
work (1/5) m that it requires less geiieial intelligence, only average or 
better numerical ability, and, in addition, average or better motor speed 
and fair finger dexterity, it also requites average or better clerical per- 
ception The occupations included have the same Part IV DOT classifi- 
cation, which suggests that ilie latter does not make sufficiently refined 
distinctions in this area category No 5 is moie mental. No 12 more 
mechanical 

13 Structural woik, 4-Xfi 2 is tharaclerized by lair numcrual, spatial, 
and manual abilities it indudes not only stiiutuial woik with heavy 
metal, but also plumbing and rarpeiitiy 

14 Technical assembly, 4 XC 3, icquircs aveiage oi bettci foiin per- 
ception and finger dexterity, and lair sjiatial and aiming abilities Types 
of assembly arc electrical units, ineehanital units, and ojitical units, 
including repan 

15 Shaping work, 4-XG 3, involves manual rather than finger dex- 
terity, demands no special facility in eye-hand to ordination, is otlierwnse 
like the technical assembly field, it includes grinding and tool dressing 

iG Visual inspection, 4 XG 38 and C-X2 38, requires fair form pei- 
ception, whether lor close or simple visual inspection 

17 Routine assembly, 6 X4 30, is cliai aettn/etl by average or better 
eye-hand co-ordination and finger dexterity, and form perception 
Simple electrical unit assembly jobs aie the only type so far included, 
but no doubt certain nonelectrical jobs will be found in the same cate- 
gory 

18 This heterogeneous category cannot at present be named The 
common characteristics are average form perception and fair manual 
dexterity, the occupations include such metal trades as roller and ex- 
truder, lange through various stone setting jobs, and also include visual 
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inspection jobs in metal, leather, lumber, meat-packing, and other in- 
dustries 

ig Classifying clerical work, 1-X4, requires average or better clerical 
perception and motor speed, includes classifying jobs such as file and 
mail clerks and directory compilers, and other clerical workers such as 
office boys and sorters 

20 Machine operahon, 6-X4 j. involves fair amounts of eye-hand co- 
ordination, motor speed, and finger and manual dexterity Occupations 
include a great variety of machine operating and tending jobs, from 
machine sewing through metal polishing, wood sanding, and printing 
jiiess feeding and catching, to pijie bending 

Reliability No reliability data have yet been published In view of 
the types of items, the amount of work done with the battery, and the 
(jualifications of those supervising it, it seems hardly likely that they are 
below flC) But this should be made explicit 

I'nlidity As the batteiy was tentatively put into use by the Employ- 
ment .'leivite in the spring of 1947, and is rtsincted to that organization, 
no studies of its validity as such have as vet been published in the litera- 
ture In view of the long range piogiam which jiroductd it, it seems very 
hkclv that the General Aptitude lest Battery will prove to have con- 
siderable validity As its widespread use in the Employment Service 
makes possible the rapid collection of data concerning large numbers of 
people entering many dilferent occupations, objective data concerning 
its value in counseling as opposed to discriminating between persons 
employed m various fields should be relatively easy to collect 

Use of the Cenei al Aptitude Test Batteiy in Counseling and Selections 
As tins battery of tests is designed only foi Employment Service use, at 
least provisionally there is m one sense no need to discuss their use in 
this treatise A few points, however, are worth noting for their general 
significance One is that the battery, although designed for counseling 
and standardized with that in mind,, could equally well be used for 
selection purposes, it is composed of relatively pure tests, factonally 
speaking, gives a variety of scores which seem to be of occupational sig- 
nificance, and could well be validated against local criteria in a student 
or employee selection piograin Secondly, as the tests have all been stand- 
ardized on the same population, that upon which the standard scores are 
based, have norms for a variety of occupations expressed in the cut-off 
scores, and are to be administered to additional oicupational groups for 
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norming purp>oses, the battery is potentially the most useful instrument 
of individual diagnosis which has been developed It should almost cer- 
tainly prove extremely valuable in colleges, guidance centers and em- 
ployment services, in dealing with young adults If the normative data 
were extended downward by the establishing of age and grade norms (a 
much easier task than extending grade norms upward), and by ascertain- 
ing the effect of maturation and experience on the test scores, it could 
become an extremely useful instrument in the schools It is for these 
reasons that the battery has been described in so much detail in this text, 
even though most users of this book do not now have access to it It is 
to be hoped that, tentative and incomplete though it is, it has established 
a pattern which will be further developed and become the pattern lor 
the future 

The Difjerentuil Aptitude Tefti (Psychological Corporation, 1947) 

This battery of tests was developed bv Bennett, Seashore, and Wesman, 
in response to widespread feeling among vocational psychologists and 
counselors that a major defect in current testing jirograms is the lack of 
a uniform baseline for the \arious tests w’hich are used with a given 
student or client (Manual A-3) We have seen, for example, that the Re- 
vised Minnesota Paper Form Boaid has norms which are based on differ- 
ing groups m a few localities, and that the Bennett Mechanical Compre- 
hension Test has a totally different and equally limited b.ise A student 
may be at the (15th percentile w'hcn compared to liberal arts college fresh- 
men on one test, and at the 55th on another, but ailually have moie 
ability of the type measured by the second test the seemingly lower score 
may be due to differences in the normative groups It is only w'hen the 
tests in a battery have been standardized on strictly comparable groups, 
if not the same group, that one can effectively study aptitude or interpret 
differences within individuals 

Other needs also contributed to the development of this battery One 
was the improvement of statistical procedures which made possible the 
construction of tests which effectively measure narrower aspects of ability 
than general intelligence We have already seen the development of 
quantitative and linguistic scores for the ACE Psychological Examina- 
tion, the Wechsler Bellevue Scale, and other modern substitutes for the 
undifferentiated tests of the times of Binet and Otis, and the further 
development of factor scores by Thurstone in the Primary Mental Abili- 
ties Tests Sull another was the time factor, for it is important that a 
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comprehensive battery be administrable in a reasonably brief period if 
educational and occupational norms are to be obtained for all tests from 
the same subjects It is a sign of the times that both the United States 
Employment Service and the Psychological Corporation have moved 
simultaneously to meet these needs. The American Institute for Research 
IS preparing an integrated battery of its own, also for use in guidance, 
Guilford (320) has released a similar battery, and it seems likely that 
other test publishers will be forced either to follow suit in due course 
(an expensive process) or to confine their energies to specialized fields 
such as achievement, special talents (artistic, musical, manual), interest, 
and personality And even some of these will probably be removed from 
the list as standard batteries are improved, for there is evidence which 
suggests that paper-and-pencil tests of manual dexterities and interest 
inventories (and perhaps tests) can be developed which will be much 
more valuable if used as parts of an integrated battery 
Applicability The battery was designed tor use with high school stu- 
dents, including 8th grade boys and girls Items were devised foi and 
retained on the basis of their suitability for this age and ability range, 
and the time limits and norms are based upon the performance of sam- 
ples of high school populations They may therefore be considered 
extremely effective at these levels No attempt was made to make the tests 
applicable to college students or adults, although use in personnel selec- 
tion was envisaged (Manual A-i, A-^) and the items may well be suitable, 
but the fact that the grade norms increase annually from grade 8 through 
12 shows that special norms would be necessary As age norms have not 
yet been provided, and no analysis has been made oi the effects of pro- 
gressive elimination in high school on the sample, it is still impossible 
to draw any conclusions concerning the development of these abilities 
from the preliminary work with these tests seniors may make higher 
average scores because they have lived and studied one year longer than 
juniors, or because they have lost their less able classmates by the wayside 
Be this as it may, the development of college or adult norms has one 
possible drawback in the ceiling of the tests having been designed for 
high school students, they might not jiermit the most able college stu- 
dents and adults to show the full extent of their abilities 

Content. The Differential Aptitude Tests consist of eight tests designed 
to measure eight different abilities Some of the abilities are aptitudes in 
the stricter sense of the term (Verbal Reasoning, Numerical Ability, Space 
Relations, and perhaps Abstract Reasoning), others are factorially less 
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pure (Clerical Speed and Accuracy and Mechanical Reasoning) but can 
be treated as aptitudes, while still others are proficiencies (Language 
Usage Spelling and Sentences) The last-named are, however, sufficiently 
basic forms of achievement to be used effectively as indices of promise 
Because of the excellent descriptions in the manual, the following para- 
graphs are in part abstracts of the manual 

The Verbal Reasoning Test attempts to measure ability to generalize, 
to think with words i la Thurstoiie (V) It consists of verbal analogies, in 
which the first member of the first pair and the second member of the 
second pair have been omitted from the stem and must be selected from 

two sets of items with four choices each, thus is to x as y is to 

Analogies were used because they have proved to be one of the 

best types of reasoning test items, and the lorm chosen is highly reliable, 
versatile, and lends itsell to complexity without resort to esoteric terms 
Because of this latter fact, the vocabulary is relatively simple, the content 
familiar, and complexity is a function of the reasoning piocesscs involved 
The Numerical Ability Test is designed to measure understanding of 
numerical relationships and facility in handling numerical concepts, 
another of Thiirstoiie's factors (N) As the manual points out, the items 
are cast in the foim usually referred to as “aiulimttit computation” 
rather than “arithmetic leasoning,” the reason guen is that language 
problems are thus avoided, and that complexity was attained by the 
numerical relationships and the processes to be used in the problems 
The Abstract Reasariiiig Test attempts lo measure le.isoning without 
the use of words (Tliurstone's R) Pioblems are of a spatial type made 
lamiliar by the ACE Psychological Examination, and letjuire finding 
the pi inciplc underlying a scries of changing geometric figures 
The Space Relations Test (Tliurstone's li) is the most ingenious in the 
senes, although embodying familiar principles These are ability to vis- 
ualize a constructed object from a pattern (structural visualization in 
three dimensions), and ability mentally to manipulate a form in order 
to judge Its apjicarance after rotation m various ways By combining 
these two principles m items which require the mental folding of cut 
or partly shaded jiatterns a test of spatial visualization has been devel- 
oped which promises to be superior to any so far developed 

The Mechanical Reasoning Test is another form of the familiar Ben- 
nett Mechanical Comprehension Test The mechanical principles are 
illustrated with pictures of familiar objects, but care was taken to avoid 
textbook illustrations 
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The Clerical Speed and Accuracy Test is designed to measure speed of 
respionse to numerical and alphabetical symbols Although presumably 
a substitute for the Minnesota Clerical Test, it differs considerably from 
the latter in its mechanics, and also seems to differ in its factorial composi- 
tion, for letter and number-letter combinations are substituted for the 
names used in the older test The examinee finds the underlined combina- 
tion in each row of a block of symbols, then marks the same combination 
(differently placed) in the same row of the same block on the answer sheet 
Intelligence plays a less important part in this task than in the Minne- 
sota Names T cst 

The Language Usage Test contains two parts, Spelling and Sentences 
In the former, each word is marked as spelled either right oi wrong, in 
the latter each sentence is divided into parts, to be marked according to 
their correctness The types are familiar, the items chosen by established 
scientific procedures 

An attempt was made, in drawing and printing the items in these tests, 
to make them sufficiently laigc and clear so that visual acuity would play 
no part Inspection of the items docs suggest that they are free from some 
of the defects which can be noted in certain other tests involving mechan- 
ical objects, geometric figures, and other thawings in which details might 
be obscure or irrelevant differences slight and confusing 

Although the test authors point out that the Differential Aptitude 
Tests were designed, not to measure all knowm and mensurable aptitudes, 
but rathei to measuie a number of important vaiiables which have 
meaning for vocational counseling and selection and which can be 
assessed in a reasonable period of lime, one cannot help but check the 
aptitudes tapped by these tests against those assessed by the USFS General 
Aptitude Test Battery .ind isolated by various factor analysis studies 
(735,8^9) The Verbal, Numerical, Spatial, Abstiact Reasoning, and Cler- 
ical Speed and Accuiacy Tests clearly correspond to the verbal, numerical, 
spatial, icasoning and perceptual factors isolated by Thurstone and by 
Shartle and associates, and measured by the General Aptitude Test Bat- 
tery The Mechanical Reasoning Test has no counterpart in the GATB, 
presumably because it taps a composite of factors rather than one factor, 
neither do the Language Usage Tests, which are achievement measures 
On the other hand, Thurstone isolated a memory factor (not reliably 
measured) and the GATB provides measures of eye-hand co-ordination, 
motor speed, finger dexterity, manual dexterity (the last two require ap- 
paratus tests), and distinguishes between form and clerical perception 
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This suggests that Bennett, Seashore, and Wesman have gone further 
in the direction of measuring what counselors look for and what has 
proved to have validity than did Shartle, Dvorak, and associates, and, 
conversely, that the latter have attempted more consistently to make use- 
ful the findings of the factor theorists Given adequate norms and valida- 
tion data, the USES policy may prove wiser in the long run, until then, 
the Psychological Corporation’s policy of providing measures of types 
winch have known occupational validities may be sounder 

Administration and Scoring 1 he eight tests are printed in seven book- 
lets (the two Language Usage Tests are in one booklet), making possible 
administration of any of the tests in any order desired Time limits are 
such that any test can be given m one class period, they vary from six 
minutes to gg minutes Total testing time is three hours and six minutes 
The manual recommends that the tests be given in an order which will 
hold interest and avoid monotony, and suggests two arrangements, one 
of three and one of two testing sessions, which are not quite identical 
This raises the interesting question of the possible effect on profile sroies 
of testing some students with one sequence, some with another, and of 
testing some students in few sessions, some in several The lest authors do 
not mention this problem, which m,iy not be an important one, but until 
It IS demonstrated to have no effect it is probably wise to adopt a set 
sequence and spacing of tests and to follow it rigidly, thereby making 
all local scores comparable with each other if not actually with the na- 
tional norms (it is not clear just what sequence and sjiacing were used 
in gathering norms, nor even that the piocedure was standardized in 
this respect) Answers are recorded on IBM answer sheets, making possi- 
ble either hand-stencil or machine scoring The manual contains unusu- 
ally complete suggestions for efficient test administration and scoring, 
from advance arrangements to a summary table of scoiing information, 
incorporating the best experience of the large-scale testing programs of 
recent years 

A^orms Norms are available tor each grade from Bth through lath, 
and for each sex, for both forms of the test They permit the conversion 
of raw scores into percentiles, which were adopted instead of standard 
scores because of their current widespread use, the profiles permit con- 
version into approximate standard scores, and such a system is to be 
made av ailable in due course because of that system’s more accurate rep- 
lesentation of individual differences The students on whom the tests were 
standardized were enrolled in schools scattered throughout the Eastern 
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and Midwestern states, Western and Southern norms are in preparation, 
industrial and business norms will be provided routinely to manual own- 
ers as research projects make them available The Eastern and Midwestern 
norms are based on 30 school systems, ranging from Yorktown Heights (a 
small northern Westchester County suburb of New York City) and Glou- 
cester (a small Massachusetts hshing and resort city) to Ann Arbor (the 
University of Michigan's college town) and St Paul (Minnesota’s indus- 
trial city) In some communities all pupils in all five grades were tested, m 
others, representative samples (as judged by the local research director) 
were tested Form A was standardized on the largest groups, these range 
in numbers from 48a for the lath grade boys to 15G1 for the gth grade 
boys, and from 578 12 th grade girls to 1642 gth grade girls For a pre- 
liminary standardization such regional coverage and numbers are almost 
unique, they appear to be such as to make possible the use of the tests at 
once in Eastern and Midwestern communities Judging by the results of 
other tests these norms will be somewhat high for Southern states, and 
somewhat low for the West Coast, but other regional norms to be pub- 
lished will soon, no doubt, be available It is to be hoped that curricular 
norms will become available, and that college freshmen norms, based 
on homogeneous and well-described types of colleges, will also be com- 
piled and published 

Standardization and Initial Validation What has previously been 
said concerning the content, the development of norms for this battery 
of tests, and data in the subsequent jiaragraphs on its reliability, conveys 
an adequate idea of the work which was done in standardizing these tests 
The types of items to be included were decided upon on the basis of fac- 
tor analysis and validation studies carried out by other psychologists with 
other tests The test items were tried out in preliminary studies and the 
tests were administered for standardization purposes only when they 
seemed administrable Care was taken to obtain large samples of students 
at each apjiropriatc grade level and in representative communities The 
reliability of each test was computed and, with one limited exception, 
found adequate tor individual diagnosis (see below) Finally, the inter- 
correlations of the tests were obtained These latter ranged, for Battery A 
(boys), from 06 (Mechanical Reasoning and Clerical Speed and Accuracy) 
to 62 (Verbal Reasoning and Language Usage Sentences), data for girls, 
and for Battery B, were approximately the same The median intercorre- 
lation for Form A tests is 425 These mtercorrelations are not much 
higher than those of the Primary Mental Abilities Tests, after allowance 
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19 nia.de for the achievement (Language Usage) and composite (Mechani- 
cal Reasoning) tests, for which the two highest correlations with other 
tests were obtained Knowledge of the educational and vocational pre- 
dictive value of similar tests which have already been discussed (the 
Primary Mental Abilities Tests. ACE Psychological Examination, Min- 
nesota Paper Form Board, Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Test, 
Minnesota Clerical Test), combined with the proved reliability and re- 
lative independence of these tests suggests that studies using external 
criteria should demonstrate considerable validity lor these tests 

Reliability Particular care was taken, in establishing the reliability of 
the Differential Aptitude Tests, to avoid the common defect of tests 
with part scores, tliat is, reliability of ihe total score but insufficient 
reliability of the part scores for individual diagnosis Homogeneous groups 
were used, to avoid the spuriously high coefficients which are yielded by 
heterogeneous groups .Spli f half reliahiliiies were computed for all but 
the Clerical Speed and Accuracy Test, for whuh as a speed test, that 
technique is not suited, instead, alternate-form reliability was ascertained 
Tlie Form A reliability coefficients lor i)fio boys range from 85 (Mechan- 
ical Reasoning) to qij (Space Relations), for 106 ^ girls they ranged 
from 71 (Mechanical Reasoning, a type ol test which geneially has little 
value lor giils) 01 H(i (Numerical Aliilily the second lowest for girls) to 
92 (Language Usage Spelling) For boys, then, all of the tests in Bat- 
tery A hate quite adequate reliability, for girls, all those which are likely 
to be useful have equal reliability Data for Battery B are about the same, 
this foim of the Mechanical Reasoning Test having been revised and 
impros ed 

Validity The Differential Aptitude Tests being recently published, 
theie has been little time for the carrying out of studies of their vafidity 
in relation to external criteria The authors felt that the known signifi- 
cance of the abilities measured, combined with the internal evidence of 
validity, was sufficient to justify making the test available at this stage of 
development (Manual E 2) As they have committed themselves to an 
extensive program for the validation of the battery against educational 
and occupational criteria (Manual E-i), and as the early publication of 
a reliable test has been demonstrated to speed up its further validation 
by other investigators (e g , Kuder’s work, Ch iB), this would seem to be 
quite jusiifiable A supplement to the manual now includes a large num- 
ber of validity coefficients, based on the high school grades of norm 
groups 
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Use of the Differential Aptitude Tests in Counseling and Selection 
The preliminary evidence concerning the development and standardiza- 
tion of the DAT battery suggests that these tests measure a number of 
\ariables which have frequently been found to have vocational signifi- 
tance For an understanding of the development and vocational signifi- 
cance of the traits measured by these tests, the chapters dealing with 
similar specific tests should he studied 

In schools and colleges, nhen clinical counseling is to be done, that is, 
when the objective is the study of a t ounselee m tci ms of his psychological 
make-up and its general educational and vocational implications, the 
battery should prove useful When, however, comparisons need to be 
made with pre-occupational or occupational groups, the lack of occupa- 
tionally dillerenual norms rendcis this battery tempoiarily useless As 
there IS eveiy reason tor believing that curricular and occupational norms 
will be developed, eounselois in schools and colleges may want to use 
this battery for cluneal counseling, developing their own curricular and 
vocational norms as jiait of then follow-up woik 

Guidance and employment centeis which habitually carry on norma- 
tive studies may also find it worth their while to use this battery of tests 
in elinical counseling, siqijilemenling it with others which have occupa- 
tional notms when such data aic really needed Other tests, such as those 
of manual dexterity, may be needed m any case to round out the picture, 
together with personal data obtained in intei views If the battery is used. 
It should be only with a dclinite cooidmate research program in mind 
This can be materially aided when the center works co-operatively with 
business and industry in emjaloyee selection programs 

In business and industry, even more than in guidance work involving 
clinical counseling, the gathering of local norms and validation against 
local criteria should precede the use of the results of these tests for selec- 
tion purposes Validation for selection is so much easier than validation 
for counseling, and the accuracy of prcihctions is improved by so much 
greater a degree, that to adojit any other policy is to be guilty of gross 
negligence 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE NATURE OF INTERESTS 


INTERESTS have probably received more attention from vocational 
psycholojTists during the past generation than any other single type of 
human characteristic, including intelligence, aptitudes, and personality 
traits In contrast with no books and only a few monographs (525,823,887) 
published in Amenca on intelligence and vocational adjustment, and 
two text-hooks (385,94) and four significant monographs (588,589,201, 
5l^5) on aptitudes and vocational success, there have been two scholarly 
books (327,775), at least four significant monographs (279,145,189,793) 
and a number of important reviews of lesearch published in the journals 
(77,111,798,800), all dealing with the nature and role of interests 
Psychologists who have had other specialties have paid much more 
attention to other tyjies of tharactensiics. Allport (BgB) and Thorndike 
(830) being among the few to study interests, through the Allport-Vernon 
Study of Values (see below) and various introspective techniques Clini- 
cal psychologists have tended to devote their energies more to the meas- 
urement of intelligence and to the diagnosis of menial defect and 
malfunctioning, students of individual differences have focused on 
abilities, and personologists have been challenged more by problems of 
the organisation of personality (12.743.554) and by needs and driVes 
(557) The genetic psychologists are peihaps an exception, as they have 
paid some attention to the development of play interests, in a type of 
study illustrated by those of Lehman and Witty (461,462,464) 

It IS worthy of note that, when these differing approaches to the 
psychology of individual differences have briefly met, the result has 
more often than not been confusion Thus Lehman and Witty loosed 
a broadside at vocational interest inventories, decrying their use in 
counseling on the grounds that interests are unreliable (463), but their 
evidence to that effect was based on expressions rather than on inven- 
tories of interests This is an important distinction which will shortly 
be made clear Because of the accumulation of unsynthesized material 

170 
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on the nature and development of interests, these topics are dealt with 
at length in this section The role of interest in vocational adjustment 
will be considered later, m connection with the validity of specific in- 
struments 

Definitions There have been four major interpretations of the term 
interest, connected with as many different methods of obtaining data 
In an attempt to clarify thinking in this area the writer has (Boo) classi- 
fied them as expressions, manifestations, tests, and inventories of interests 
Each of these is taken up in turn, to provide a framework for the sub- 
sequent discussion of the measurement of interest 

Expressed interest is the verbal profession of interest in an object, 
activity, task, or occupation. Fryer (377) called it specific interest The 
client simply states that he likes, is indifferent to, or dislikes the activity 
in question There has heen relatively little research in this area since 
Fryer's (277) detailed review in 1931. as shown m subsequent reviews by 
Carter (145) and by Berdie (79) The conclusion to be diawn from the 
later reviews is the same as that drawn by Fryer the expressed or "sjJe- 
cific” interests of children and adolescents are unstable, and do not 
provide useful data for diagnosis or prognosis For adults however, the 
picture IS somewhat more optimistic, for Strong (775 657) has shown that 
the constancy of responses to the 400 items in his inventory ranges from 
52 6 percent for high school juniors after six years (reflecting the in- 
stability of expressions of interest just referred to) to 82 8 percent for 
women physicians after one day, showing that even specific or expressed 
interests are rather stable in adults over a short period The importance 
which may be attached to expressions of specific interests clearly varies 
with the maturity of the client As Cilger (290), Lurie (490) and Trow 
(875) have shown, it also depends upon the ways in which the questions t 
are plirased, for some questions concerning vocational interest are so put 
as to elicit information concerning vocational choice, some to ascertain 
vocational preferences, and some to evoke vocational fantasies The 
degree of realism represented by the expression of interest varies with the 
type of question asked Studies of the relationship of expressed prefer- 
ences to scores on Strong's Inventory, discussed below, illustrate this fact 

Manifest interest is synonymous with participation in an activity or 
an occupation Objective manifestations of interest have been studied in 
order to avoid the subjectivity of expressions or to avoid the implication 
that interest is something static Thus Kitson (428 Ch 8) has urged 
that the verb "to be interested" should be used, indicating that a process 
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and activity are involved In this approach it is assumed that die high 
school youth who was active in the dramatic club has artistic or literary 
interests, and that the accountant who devotes two evenings per week 
to ISuilding and operating a model railroad system is interested in me- 
chanics or engineering ilt^js-generally appreciated that such manifest 
interests are sometimes the result of interest in the concomitants or 
by-products of the activity rather than in the activity itself The high 
schoofactor may have merely been seeking association with others, which 
he may later need less or obtain by different means In other cases the 
opportunities for the manifestation of an interest may be limited by the 
environment or by financial considerations, so that an expressed interest 
has no manifest counterpart For these reasons, manifest inteiest has 
not been used as a predictor of interest in many studies, although it has 
often served as a criterion, the reasoning being that anything as dynamic 
as interest should in most cases find an outlet 

Tested interest is here used to reier to interest as measured by objective 
tests, as differentiated from inscntones which aie based on subjective 
self-estimates It is assumed that, since interest in a votation is likely to 
manifest itself in action, it should also result in an acrumulation of 
relevant information Thus interest in st lence should cause a person to 
read about scientific developments, whether in a science course or in the 
daily paper, and to acquire and retain more inform.ition about science 
than would other people Fryer (277 664!!) has reviewed the attempts 
which were made by O’Rourke, Toops, Burtt, McHale and others during 
and after World War I to measure interest by means of the amount and 
type of information retained, and has pointed out that these ivere not 
followed up because of the ciimbersomencss of memory and information 
tests 

With the improvement of testing and statistical techniques which 
subsequently took place, however, interest in the development of interest 
tests revived,/ At this time Greene published his Michigan Vocabulary 
Profile Test (308), measuring interest ihiough specialized vocabularies 
The Co-operative Test Service brought out a general information Lest 
which Flanagan (262) described as a measure of interest in several areas 
The writer and his students at Clark University (806,805,574) began a 
senes of investigations designed to develop an attention or recent-memory 
test of interest in vocational activities During World War II the Aviation 
Psychology Program brought together several psychologists who had been 
working along these lines (R N Hobbs, R R Blake, D E Super, J C 
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Flanagan, and F B t)avis) Their efforts resulted in the development of 
a General Information Test which gave differential scores for pilots, 
navigators, and bombardiers and which proved to be the most valid 
single test in the Air Force's selection and classification battery (264,114) 
The writer constructed a similar test for the American Institute for 
Research which has been used m the selection ol pilots for commercial 
airlines Other civilian applications are also being made, and the tech- 
nique will in time probably prove to be generally useful for selection 
and counseling 

Inventoried InLerest is assessed by means of lists of activities and oc- 
cupations which bear a superhcial resemblance to some questionnaires 
for the study of expressed interests, forfeit item in the list is resjxmded 
to with an expression of preference 'The essential and all important 
difference is that m the case of the inventory each possible response is 
given an experimentally determined weight, and the weights correspond- 
ing to the answers given by the person completing the inventory are 
added in order to yield a score which represents, not a single subjective 
estimate as in the case of expressed interests, but a pattern of interests 
which research has shown to be rather stable The apparently logical 
objection that no statistical combination of unstable elements can yield 
a stable total is met by .Strong’s study (775 871) ot the effect of changes 
of responses to specific items on inventory scores although changes of 
expicssions of liking or disliking of as many as 125 of his 400 items were 
found, these shifts had no appreciable effect on scores for occupational 
interests The reason for this is that shifts in one direction are balanced 
by shifts in the other direction, the underlying pattern or trend of inter- 
est being constant .Strong's work provided a foundation for a great many 
studies in the psychology and measurement of interest, and made pos- 
sible the development of practical instruments for use in counseling and 
selection He has summarued most of the significant research with his 
Vocational Interest Blank in a volume (775) which is one of the classics 
in the field of measurement Other inventories have been developed by 
Kuder (446), Garretson and Symonds (279), Dunlap (219,713), and others, 
some of these are discussed later in this chapter 

The term interest is nlso used to convey other concepts, the most 
relevant of which are degree of interest or strength of motivation and 
drive or need The former needs no discussion, as it is a matter of degree 
rather than of kind when it is said that someone is vitally interested 
in attaining a goal, the statement is one concerning the degree of some 
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underlying (inventoried) interest or the strength 'of some drive. The 
concept of interest as drive does require discussion, for when it is said 
that an indisidual is interested in winning friends or in gaining prestige, 
the type of interest referred to is not covered by any of the concepts so 
far discussed Interests or drives of this type are of a different and more 
fundamental order than either specific or underlying interests, they 
constitute a deeper layer of personality Unlike interests, which are some- 
times included under the heading personality and sometimes not, drives 
or needs are generally considered to be one of the central aspects of 
personality They are therefore discussed, together with their vocational 
significance and methods of measuring them, in the next chapter 

Types of Interests As in the case of intelligence testing, progress in 
the measurement of interests was first made possible by a shotgun ap- 
proach which was concerned less with the specific nature of that which 
was being measured than with the fact that it could be measured The 
all-important discovery made by Strong and his students was that the 
interests of men in a given occupation, e g , engineering, were different 
from those of men-in-general (775 Ch 7, 174) It was only after scales 
had been developed for the measurement of the interests of men in a 
number of occupations that factor analysis (830) and item analysis (446) 
revealed the nature of these interests For this reason the logical sequence 
of topics which follows is not the historical order in which discoveries 
were made 

t Interest factors were first studied by Thurstone (836), who applied 
factor analysis to 18 occupational sc.des of the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank Strong (775 Ch 8 and 14) later made se\eral factor analyses, m 
the last of which he used data from 36 occupational scales, first without 
rotating the axes (like Thurstone) and then by rotating them For 
clarity’s sake, the results of these three analyses are presented in Table 
ay, together with data from three other studies and a logical synthesis 
of the findings of all six studies 

Allport and Vernon developed their Study of Values as a measure of 
the values postulated by Spranger Lurie (489) also devised an instru- 
ment for appraising these values and, unlike Allport and Vernon, sub- 
jected It to factor analysis These two lists of factors are also presented 
in Table ay 

Further evidence concerning the nature of interest factors is provided 
by Kuder’s work with his Preference Record (described below) This 
inventory gives scores for nine types of interests,' which cannot be called 

^ A lenth, "Outdooi inicic^t, hah been added 
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INTEREST FACTOKa REVEALED BY SIX STUDIES AND LOOICAL SYNTHESIS 


Thurstons 


Science 

People 

Language 


Business 


Allport- Vernon Luru 

Strong 

Kuder 

Sjnthens 



Unrotaied 

Rotated 



Theoretical 

Theoretical 

Science 

Science 

Saentiiic 

Scientiiic 

Social 

Social 

People 

People 

Social- 

Social- 





Service 

Welfare 



Language 

Language 

Literary 

laiterary 



Things vs 

Things vs 

(Mechanical) 

Material 



People 

People 



Economic 1 
Political J 

Matenalistic 

Business 

[System 

/ (Clerical) 

\ Computational 

|sysiem 



[ Contact 

Persuasive 

Contact 

Aesthetic 




Artistic 

Artistic 

Religious 

Religious 



Musical 

Musical 


factors in the statistical sense of the term as they were not isolated by 
factor analysis methods, but which amount to about the same thing as 
they are based on item analysis and are therefore internally consistent 
and mutually independent Kuder originally developed seven scales by 
this method, these are listed m Table 27 He later added two more, 
which are listed in parentheses because, unlike the others, they had 
substantial correlations with other keys mechanical interests correlated 
405 with scientific, and clerical 50 with computational 

Finally, after a study of the factors appearing in columns one through 
SIX of Table 27, together with the literature upon which they are based, 
the writer has developed the list of factors appearing in the last column 
of this table headed "Synthesis " The naming of statistically isolated 
factors IS a highly subjective and arbitrary process For example, three 
authorities have variously named the same factor "interest in male 
association," "interest in order or systematic work,” and "non-profes- 
sional interests" (775 164-1G6) In one sense, therefore, the writer is 
justified in attempting a synthesis of the findings of various investigators 
and in applying his own names to the various categories, in another sense, 
the whole process of naming interest factors is opien to criticism as a 
potentially misleading one It can be justified, perhaps, on the grounds 
that a cautiously named concept, cautiously used, is better than no 
concept at all it merely behooves the name-giver to point out the need 
for caution 

Table 2J brings out -complete agrefiine.nt on_ the first interest factor, 
the scientific, which may be defined as an interest in knowing the why 
and how of things, particularly in the realm of natural science (only the 
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Allport-Vernon attempts to assess interest in scientia in the philosophical 
sense) There is agreement also on the second factor, interest in social 
welfare or in people for their own sake The third factor is not provided 
for by Allport and Vernon or by Lurie, who were limited by Spranger’s 
postulates, but as factor analysis, like qualitative analysis in chemistry, 
can isolate only the elements which were originally put into the com- 
pound, the lack of positive findings in these studies can be disregarded 
The Thurstone-Strong-Kuder data can be accepted as evidence of the 
existence of a literary interest factor, consisting of interest in the use of 
words and in the manipulation of verbal concepts A fourth factor, again 
not revealed by the Spranger-inspired studies, by the Thurstone analysis 
(which was presumably based on too few occupations), nor by the Kuder 
procedure (though perhaps partly covered by his mechanical scale), but 
found in Strong's two analyses, might best be called the material or 
concrete, although Strong named it "things vs people” or, on the basis 
of negative loadings in the literary and linguistic occupations, "lan- 
guage ” The writer prefers Kitson's term '‘material” because the occupa- 
tions in which It has heavy positive loadings tend to involve working 
with tangibles Carpenter, mathematics-science teacher, farmer, printer, 
production manager, engineer, chemist (these last two have heavier 
scientific loadings), and even policemen and accountant may be included 
in this category, since they are concerned, respectively, with the protec- 
tion and the management of property The fifth factor, one conceining 
which there is considerable agreement, is the systematic or perhaps 
record-keeping, it emerged most clearly in .Strong's more refined analysis 
but he refused to name it, although he slates that it might be called the 
CPA factor Kuder's computational interest appears to be similar, and 
it IS probably covered also by Thurstonc’s business, Allport and Veinoh's 
economics, and Lurie's misnamed philistine (or materialistic) values 
The sixth, or contact factor, is also probably included in the too com- 
prehensive complex of factors called business and economic in the 
Thurstone and fipranger categorizations, refined by Strong's final analy- 
sis It IS the second factor which Strong thought it wise to refrain from 
naming until more occupations were found to have loadings of it It 
seems to involve interest in meeting or dealing with people not for 
their own sakes but for material gain Kuder's persuasive interest appears 
to be identical with it Finally there are the artistic and musical factors, 
the former agreed upon by Allport and Vernon and by Kuder, and sug- 
gested in another study of Thurstone’s (837), the latter isolated by Kuder 
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only and therefoie quite tentative, although the failure of Strong and 
Thurstone to find such a factor proves little in view of the presence of 
only one musical occupation in their lists 

Occupational differences in patterns of interests were, it has already 
been pointed out, the basic discovery which made possible subsequent 
studies of the nature and role of vocational interests Beginning his work 
in interest measurement as a member of the outstanding group of ap- 
plied psychologists who were assembled at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology after World War I, Strong continued to experiment with 
the \ocational interest inventory technique alter he joined the faculty 
at Stanfoid University, and there succeeded in establishing the fact that 
the inventoried interests of men who are engaged in different occupations 
differ significantly fiom those of nien-in-general (775 Ch 7) 

Some occupational groups, however, were not distinguishable from 
men-in-gencral. Strong’s early attempts to develop scales for executives 
and for teachers failed (yyr, 20,161 If), and in his later studies of the 
interests of public administrators (779,780) he encountered difficulties 
which were essentially similar The reason lor the failure to establish 
patterns of interest peculiar to executives and teachers, and for the lack 
of validity of the public administrator scale for some groups of adminis- 
tratois, may he in the fact that these are not truly occupational groups 
Strong’s work in the development of teachers’ scales has shown, for 
example, that men social-studies teachers seem to be primarily social- 
welfare workers (r with YMCA secretary = 87), mathematics-science 

teachers resemble skilled tradesmen (r with carpienter = 68, with printer 
= 72), and the correlation between the interests of men in these two 
types of teaching occupations is practically zero (r = 13), as shown in 
Strong’s table of intercorrelations (775 opposite 716) Similarly, the 
executive group was made up of men who were essentially engineers, 
lawyers, or other specialists (770), and the public administrators also 
included many men who were professional men at heart but who had 
been given administrative responsibility (779) 

The occupations which were differentiable on the basis of interest 
patterns of the men engaged in them could be groupied, Strong found 
(775 Ch 8), according to the degree of similarity which existed between 
their interests Some of the occupational interest scales were positively 
intercorrelated, others negatively, in varying degrees Strong tfierefore 
grouped the various occupational scales on the basis of these intercorrela- 
tions, establishing 60 as the minimum intercorrelation necessary for two 
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occupations to be assi^ed to the same family The resulting fanulies may 
be characterized as follows 

Biological Science Occupations e g Physician 

Physical Science Occupations e g Chemist 

Technical Occupations eg Printer 

Social Welfare Occupations c g Y Secretary 

Business Detail Occupations eg Accountant 

Business Contact Occupations e g Life Insurance Salesman 

Linguistic Occupations e g Lawyer 

The terminology is essentially Darley’s (189), but not that used by 
Strong, who has been extremely reluctant to name groups which seem at 
all heterogeneous He characterized the second group as "mathematics 
and physical sciences,” the fourth as "handling people for their pre- 
sumed good." the fifth as "office," the sixth as "sales,” and the seventh 
and last as "linguistic” (775 160). but felt that the presence of such 
vocational groups as artists and architects in the first or biological science 
group (r artist-physician = 79) makes it difficult to name, and that avia- 
tors, carpenters, mathematics-sciencc teacheis, and policemen make odd 
bedfellows in the so-called technical group, even though their inter- 
correlations with the printer scale are 65. 73, and 72 respectively As 
Strong points out in his discussion (777 159-160), the sub-professional 
technical group appeared originally as part of a general scientific group 
which included also the biological and jihysical science occupations, but 
which broke up into the three scientific or near-scientific groups of the 
current classification when more occupational scales were devised As 
additional occupational scales are developed, it is probable that the so- 
called technical group will further subdivide, an hypothesis for which 
Strong provides some important substantiating data in the analysis of 
the effect of the point of reference (775 Ch 21 and 22) 

Another group which seems likely to subdivide as more keys are added 
IS the contact or sales gioup The danger involved in either of these 
names is brought out by the fact that public utility salesmen belong 
more in the business detail group (r office worker = 69) than in the 
contact family (r life insurance salesman = 39) Strong therefore feels 
that there will in time be a new sales group, consisting of house-to-house 
salesmen The classification of occupations on the basis of interests must 
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therefore be considered tentative, and one must not let the very natural 
desire to give names to categories lead to the making of false generaliza- 
tions 

The data on differences between kinds of teachers and salesmen raise 
a question concerning other occupations They prompt one to ask 
whether a sufficiently refined analysis would reveal similar diffeiences 
between mechanical, electrical, civil, and chemical engineers, for ex- 
ample, or between vaiious types of secretaries in the YMCA Using his 
standard techniques of comparing one occupational group with men- 
111 general (described in the section dealing witli the inventory), Strong 
found no difletences between the interests of the various types of engi- 
neers, the correlation between civil and eletUical engineer, for example, 
being 8fi (775 118) He obtained similar results with scales for the inter- 
ests of YMCA general and boys’ work secretaries, onl\ the physical 
directors being disunct enough (r combined Y secretary scale = 74) to 
warrant a separate key 1 liese icsults would seem to point to the conclu- 
sion that some occupations can be bioken down into specialized sub- 
groups on the basts ol interests, and that others cannot To the first 
category one might add teachers and public administrators, already dis- 
cussed in another connection, and certain types of sales work, to the 
latter, sales managers and salesmen in certain fields suth as life insurance 
and vacuum-cleaners It would be interesting to know the facts for 
ciiminal and corpoiation lawyers, suigeons, pediatricians, and psychia- 
trists [surgeons do not differ from physicians (775 (197)], and clinical, 
industiial, differential and physiological psychologists A study earned 
out under Paterson's supervision at the University of Minnesota deals 
with this last occupation In view of the evidence accumulated by Strong 
It seems sale, m the meantime, to state that w'hen compared with the 
interests of mcn-in-gcncral, the intcicsts of men 111 a broadly defined 
occupation are so similar as to obscure differences between specialties 
A mechanical engineer, when compared to non-engmeers, is moie like 
unto than different from a civil or electrical engineer, for then the com- 
mon factor, engineering, is crucial 

It has been shown, however, that when a different point of reference 
IS used, men in specialties within an occupation can be differentiated 
Using engineering students as subjects. Estes and Horn (241) compared 
the interests of each type of engineer, mechanical lor example, with those 
of all other tyjjes of engineers studied The point of reference in this 
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study was therefore not men-in-general, but engineers-in-general Under 
these conditions the differences between the interests of the various 
specialty groups became visible, and separate scales could be developed 
Strong recognized the jrossibilities of this approach (775 lao). but has 
not attempted to capitalize them, nor has anyone else The method is 
one which might well commend itself to professional schools interested 
in providing better guidance services for iheir students or in improving 
their selection procedures 

The point of reference used in constructing occupational scoring keys 
for interest inventories has been found to have one other important 
effect on our knowledge of occupational differences in interests The first 
mcn-in-general group used by Stiong consisted, for reasons of conven- 
ience, of men for whom test data were on hand and who were not in the 
occupation under investigation (775 555) This happened to be an eco- 
nomically somewhat select group, for the first scales constructed were for 
occupations which w'ere of either piofessional or managerial calibre 
When Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank was used with men from the 
lower half of the occupational hcirarthy, little differentiation of interests 
was found printers, caipcnters, policemen, and farmers, coming from the 
skilled trades level, had so mucli m common, when compared with a 
professional-managerial-clencal nicn-in-general group, that the differ- 
ences between them were not very significant (the intercorrelations 
approximate 70), and persons habitually employed at the semiskilled 
levels seemed to be undifferentiated on the basis of their interests (84) 

These findings led the staff ol the Minnesota Employment Stabilization 
Research Institute to hypothesize concerning the differentiation of semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers on the basis of interests (84), and pirompted 
Strong to pursue a line ot research alicady suggested by his work with 
the women’s blank (775 1554) He therefore developed occupational scales 
based on three different points of reference These consisted of (1) busi- 
ness and professional men earning Ifzgoo or more per annum (rather like 
the original scales), (2) a proportional sample of all occupational levels 
averaging, like the gencial population, at the skilled trade level, and 
(3) a proportional sample of skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled W'orkers, 
averaging at the semiskilled level For convenience these three reference 
points, called Pi, P^, and Pj by Strong, may be referred to as the white- 
collar, general, and blue-denim groups Three hypotheses were set up 
to be tested by means of these occupationally similar, but referentially 
different, keys These were 
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1 Certain occupations at difierent levels have the same types of in- 
terests (e g , engineers at the professional and mechanics at the 
skilled), 

2 The rank and file cannot be differentiated by their interests (eg, 
semiskilled workers tend to make no high scores), 

g Men in the lower-level occupations have their own occupationally- 
specialized interests (e g , when compared to other semiskilled work- 
ers, drill-press operators have interests which are different from 
those of electrical-unit assembly workers) 

Using scales based on the general point of reference (P,). Strong found 
that the correlation between the printer and carpenter scales was 24, 
whereas it was 73 when the white-collar point of reference (Pi) was used, 
similarly, the correlation between printer and policeman was — 27 
instead of 59 In other words, when an appropriate point of reference 
IS used, differences between the interests of men in a given occupation 
and those of men in the reference group appear significant, when an 
inappropriate reference point is used, differences between the interests 
of men in the occupation being studied and those of "men-in-general" 
ate obscured This holds whether it is men in a low-level occupation 
being studied against a higb-lcvel men-in general group, or men in a 
high-level occupation being studied with a low level men-in-general 
group as point of reference Strong’s third hypothesis was therefore con- 
firmed, and It IS to be expected that in due course occupational interest 
scales will be developed which will be useful with men of less than 
average socio-economic level and for counseling and selection for more 
occupations at the skilled and semiskilled levels, many of which should 
be found to have differentiating patterns of inlerests 

Lest It appear from the preceding paragraphs that all of our knowl- 
edge concerning the differentiation of occupational groups on the basis 
of interests is based on work with Strong’s inventory, it should perhaps 
be mentioned that Kuder (446) and Triggs (in an unpublished paper) 
have confirmed Strong’s general findings for some forty occupations with 
Kuder’s Preference Record Triggs went so far as to establish differential 
interest patterns for various types of nurses, including supervisors and 
public-health nurses The Allport-Vernon Study of Values has shown 
similar trends with pre-occupational groups in colleges (ziS), but has not 
been much used with men and women actually engaged in occupations 
Reference has been largely to work with Stiong’s Blank simply because. 
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a§ an older and more thoroughly studied vocational interest inventory, 

it provides more data from which to draw conclusions 

Socio-Economic Differences The preceding discussion of the effect 
of Tile point of reference on the identifiability of patterns of interests 
was virtually a treatment of research which has been carried out on 
socio-economic differences in occupational interests, at least in so far 
as methodology is concerned There still lemains the task, however, of 
describing the differences in interests which characterize the various 
occupational levels The relevant work is reported in htrongs book 
(775 Ch 10), in connection with his scale for measunng occupational 
interest level, or the socio-economic Icvil at which an individual would 
be placed on the basis of simihirity of interests Men who are successfully 
employed in the higher level occupations tend to have more interest in 
literary and legal activities and in business contact work, and less social 
welfare and sub-professional technical interest, than men in lower level 
occupations Men in legal and liteiary occupations, salesmen, and sci- 
entists tend to make high occupational level stores, .ilthougli thcie is no 
relationship between the sticntifn and occiqiational level scales on 
.Strong s Blank Senior public administrators score highei on occupational 
level than do junior public adiniiiistrators (771)) Stiong suggests that 
the scale measures nianagtiial ability 
On the other hand, it has been more plausibly suggested by ILirley 
(iSg 60 and (iti) that arcu|iaiional interest level is indirativc of asjiiiation 
level, that it “represents the degree to which the indnidiial's total back- 
ground has prepared him to seek the prestige and discharge the social 
responsibilities growing out of high income, piofessional status, and 
rerognition or leadership in the community, at the lower end of the 
scale, the individuals baikground has jireparcd him for the anonymity, 
the mundane round of activities and the followership status of a great 
iiiajonty of the population " He suggests, also, that those who are char- 
atlenzed by a low level of occupational iiiierest are likely to lark the 
motivation which lesults in staying jjowtr in lollege Kendall (422) has 
attempted to validate this hypothesis with three groups of too men each 
at Syracuse University, selected from the entering freshman class on the 
basts of high, average, and low occupational level stoics on Strong's 
Blank These three differing occupational level groups weie found to 
diffei also 111 mental ability as measured by the Ohio State Psychological 
Examination Those w'ho were high on these measures made higher 
houi point ratios tliiring the first scmestci I\’hen intelligence was held 
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constant the academic achievement of the three occupational level groups 
was again found to differ, the differences being significant at between the 
one jjercent and the 5 percent levels The differences are therefore not 
completely clear cut, but they do suggest that those with extremely low 
occupational interest levels are likely to find college work foreign to their 
taste, whereas it will be congenial to those who are characterized by high 
occupational interest levels 

Avoeational Differences What has been found true of occupations 
has been found to apply also to avocations In a study of model engi- 
neers, amateur photographers, amateur musicians, and stamp collectors, 
the writer (791) found that men who were active in the first three avoca- 
tions had patterns of interests which differentiated them from each other, 
and that the first two interest patterns resembled each other (r = 58) 
whereas the first and third had nothing in common (r = 02) Although 
the number of avocations studied is small, this suggests that they arc 
differentiated and may be classified in ways similar to occupations The 
interest patterns of stamp collectors were found to be similar to those of 
other groups of men, suggesting that philately is an avocation which, 
like the vocation of executive, cuts across basic interest patterns which 
are much more important than the interest common to men engaging in 
It It IS noteworthy, also, that the three differentiable avoeational interest 
patterns resemble those of the expected occupations, e g , the model 
engineers have interests like those of professional engineers, w'hereas the 
interests of stamp collectors are difficult to classify vocationally 

Sex Diffciences Popular stereotypes as to the masculinity and femin- 
ity of interests arc widespread, and it is natural to ask what research in 
the psychology of interests found in this area Studies made by Terman 
and Miles (820), Carter and Strong (148), Yum (952), Strong (775 
Ch 11), Kuder (41(1 23), and Traxler and McCall (868) All agree that 
men tend to be more interested in physical activity, mechanical and scien- 
tific matters, politics, and selling Interest in art, music, literature, people, 
clerical work, teaching, and social work is more characteristic of women 
It is especially worthy of note that masculinity and feminity are scaled 
traits rather than dichotomies people are not masculine or feminine in 
their interests, but more or less masculine or feminine Some men are very 
masculine, and so are some, but fewer, women, some women are very 
feminine, and so are some, but fewer, men It is interesting to speculate 
as to whether the higher incidence of cultural (artistic, literary, musical, 
and social) interests in women means that they are constitutionally the 
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calTien of culture, or whether they have simply taken on that role be- 
cause nature forced men, as the stouter animals, to take on the competi- 
tive, constructional, and provisioninjf roles Anthropological studies 
suggest the latter, since there are a few societies in which men are the 
domestics and women the providers But physical constitution seems to 
play a part, as shown by the preponderance of artive-rtiale societies A 
good illustration is Miles' (529) case study of a bov raised for 17 years 
as a girl despite the seemingly overwhelming feminine influences to 
■which he was subjected, he made dchniteiy masculine scores on the 
Terman-Miles Masculinity-Feminity Test and on Strong's Vocational 
Interest Blank (scored for masciilinity-feminily of interests) 

Age Differences ■Counselors and psychologists who have not carefully 
studied the literature on change of intertst with age frequently question 
the wisdom ol giving much weight to measures of inteicsts because of 
the possibility of change of interest with age Fins question overlaps to 
some extent wuh that of the permanence of' interests, discussed below, 
hut It ts distinct in that it lotuses on the rclalionshiji between age and 
change, rather than on the effects of experience 

Three important studics.liave been made ol the tliffciences in interests 
which arr'llsoclated with differences in age The first of these was by 
Strong (771), incoriKiraiccl and hiotight up to date in his later book 
(7715 Ch 12-13), the second was a scuts ol follow-up studies by Strong 
(77r, 3r, 8-3(12), the third was pan of the Adolescent Growth Study of the 
University of California, written up in .1 senes of articles by Carter and 
others and summarized in liis monograph (145) and 111 a journal article 

(•44) 

Strong's first approach consisted of comparing the interests of men 
at ages 15, 215, 37. and 53. both by analysis of individual items (ages 15, 
23, and 53) and liy the construction of interest-maturity scales for each of 
the four age levels selected for study These analyses revealed that age 
diCcrenccs arc less signiritant than occupational differences The interests 
of ig-year-olds agree in large measure with those of 2r,-vear-olds (r = 37), 
are more like those of 33-year-oltls (r = fifi), and even more like those of 
35-year-olds (r = fig) (773 279), as about one-thud of the change that 
takes place between ages 15 and 25 occurs during the first year (155 to 
16 3), one-third during the next two years, and one thud during the 
next seven years (775 259) it is clear that interests are fanly well crystal- 
lized by age 18 | Boy's inteiests lend to become less like those of physi- 
cians, dentists, and engineers as they approach age 25, and more like 
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those of office workers, salesmen, accountants, physical directors, social 
science teachers, and personnel managers, those whose interest-maturity 
scores on Strong's Blank are high are least likely to show changes of 
interest patterns, whereas the interests of those whose interest-maturity 
scores are low are most likely to undergo change 

The slight changes that take place after age 25 tend to be an undoing 
of those that took place- prior to that time, as shown by the higher 
correlations between the interests of 15 and 35 or 55-year-olds than those 
of 15 and 25-year-olds already cited Strong has conhrmed this with two 
different sets of data (775 283-285) A study by Sollenberger (72G) pro- 
vides a basis for the conclusion that inci eases in hormone activity in 
adolescence account for the changes that take place in boys at that stage, 
perhaps it is decreases in hormone activity after the mid-twenties [sug- 
gested by studies of sex habits conducted by Kinsey (424)] which account 
for the reversal This tendency toward an undoing of the 15 to 25-year- 
old changes should not, however, be mteipretcd as a reversal of all 
trends, for the decreased interest in physical activity and daring con- 
tinues beyond age 25 and is the most striking change during that period 
of little change, others are a decreased interest in occupations involving 
writing, and a lessened liking for change or interference with established 
habits Strong summaries his work as follows " I he primary conclusion 
regarding niteiests of men between 25 and 55 years of age is that they 
change very little When these slight differences over thirty years are 
contrasted with the dillcrenccs lo be found among occupational groups, 
or between men and women, 01 between unskilled and professional men. 
It must be realized that age, and the experience that goes with age, 
change’ll! adult man's interests very little At 25 years of age he is 
largely what he is going to be and even at 20 years of age he has acquired 
pretty much the interests he will have throughout life” (775 313) 

The second series of studies conducted by Strong were follow-ups of 
175 Stanford freshmen, retested nine years later, and of 168 Stanford 
seniors, retested ten years after graduation The average correlation 
between lest and retest scores was 56 for those hrst tested as freshmen 
(ages iB and 27) and 71 for those first tested as seniors (ages 21 and 31) 
These findings from longitudinal studies confirm ihe conclusions drawn 
from Strong's cross sectional analyses in revealing a fair degree of perma- 
nence of interests in 18-year-olds, and a substantial degree in 2t.-year-olds 
The lowest retest reliabilities at these ages were in the social welfare 
occupations, and the highest in the scientific and literary occupations. 
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that this IS partly due to decided increases in social welfare scores and 
relative stability m literary scores is shown by critical ratios ranging 
from 25 to 5 1 for the test retest means of the former, and by critical 
ratios of — o 6 and — 1 5 for those of the latter (775 363) As those for the 
test-retest means of the scientific occupations ranged from 06 to 48, 
showing a tendency for some increase in scores to take place there, it 
must be deduced that the changes in scientific scores are regular and do 
not generally affect the rank order of the persons tested, while the 
changes taking .place in social welfare interests are irregular and do 
generally alfect the rank order of the persons tested In other words, 
those who make the highest scientific scores tend to remain highest and 
those who make the lowest scientific scores as seniors tend to remain 
lowest, while some of those who made the lowest social-welfare scores 
make substantial gams in this area and others do not Strongs other 
findings show that it is those persons with the lowest interest maturity 
scores who make the most radical gains 

The Adolescent Growth Study investigations were, as the title implies, 
longitudinal studies of high school pupils who were tested with Strong's 
Blank in the luth or 1 iih grades and retested each year until gradua- 
tion from high school at about age 18 and, in some cases iiniil after 
graduation from college These studies showed that the correlations be- 
tween interest patterns in lotli or 1 1 th grade and the last year of college 
are about as high as those between interests in the first 7 car of college 
and five years aftei giaduation, for Tavloi’s study (813) reseaUd a mean 
correlation of ja for 1 1 th graders retested six years later, as compared 
with Strong's average correlation of 36 for college freshmen retested 
nine yeai s later [ Carle r (144) and Taylor and Carter (Bij) have similarly 
demonstrated that the interest patterns of high school bo)s and girls 
(in piarticallv the only studies of change in girls) remain fairly stable 
throughout ihe high school years Carter concluded that "the Strong 
scales arc almost, but not quite, as tellable and stable when used at the 
high school level as when used with adults" and Taylor stated that 
"vocational inteicsLs, as measured b) llie Sliong inventories, appear to 
be almost as permanent during the high school years as during adult 
life' It may be well at this point, however, to icmember Strong’s more 
cautious conclusions, already t|uoted on page 391 

Cvmrnunahty of Interests The significance of differences in the 
interests of occupational, socio-economic, avocational, sex, and age groups 
obscuies an inipcutant fact brought out by Strong’s research (775 Ch 6), 
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naine]^, the fact that people’s interests are far more similar than different, 
regardless of sex, age, or occupational status It is not really surprising 
to learn that people are human, and yet the fact is easily lost sight of 
when they are studied as men and women, boys and men, or professional 
men and skilled workers The likes of college men and women are very 
similar (r = 74), those of is-year-old-boys and 55-year-old men are no 
less similar (r = 73), and those of unskilled workers and professional- 
managerial men resemble each other even more closely (r = 84) Under- 
neath the very real differences among various groups of people we find 
an even larger common core which is of great social and philosophical 
importance 

Stability of Interests The question of the permanence of interests 
is closely tied up with that of change of interests associated with age 
We have seen that age changes do take place in adolescence, but that 
the patterns of interests which begin to manifest themselves by age 15 
lend to be those which are revealed at ages 25, 35, and 55 Most of thq 
change which does take place with maturity is complete by age 18, the 
type of change which may take place at tliat age is systematic and pre- 
dictable on the basis of interest inventory data (interest-maturity scores)' 
It IS still pertinent, however, to inquire concerning the permanence of 
interests when they are subjected to influences which may change them 
in one direction or another Kitson (430), for example, has described a 
senes of projects designed by O'Rourke to modify interest in vocational 
activities The evaluation in terms of changes in expressed interests 
showed that pleasant experiences do change overt atutudes toward 
activities But whether or not underlying interests, or interest patterns 
as measured by Strong's Blank, are thereby modified remains to be 
ascertained 

There has been surprisingly little study of this problem, insofar as 
inventoried interests are concerned, the focus has generally been on the 
effect of rather limited experiences on expressed preferences However. 
Burnham (125), Glass (775 379), Mather (775 379), Ryan and Johnson 
(660), Klugman (435). Strong (775 388-411), and Van Dusen (88g) have 
investigated the effects of school and vocational experiences on inven- 
toried interests 

The relationship of change of inventoried interests to college grades 
among Yale students was studied by Burnham, who found no relation- 
ship, such changes in interests as did take place could not demonstrably 
be attributed to the kind of grade achieved in college courses Klugman’s 
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contrary findings concerning the clerical interests of high school girk 
probably prove little, in view of the general tendency for girls and women 
to make high clerical scores Van Dusen worked with engineering stu- 
dents at the University of Florida, a group whose mean scores, as Strong 
points out (775 *78), were very low, suggesting that they may have been, 
not a selected group, but rather a heterogeneous collection of State 
university freshmen who thought they would like to study engineering. 
He found a slight and statistically insignificant decrease in the retest 
scores of students who had given up their freshman choice by their senior 
year, and similar increases in the engineering scores of students who re- 
mained in that field throughout college Strong failed to find the last 
trend in Stanford engineering students, but confirmed the others in 
studying the occupational histones and test scores of his Stanford seniors 
who were followed up ten years later those who were finally employed 
in a field other than that preferred when they were seniors made retest 
scores which were 3 6 standard score points lower than their original 
scores in the latter field, the critical ratio approached significance (s 5) 
The retest scores on the finally-entered occupation were higher by a 
comparable amount than were the onginal scores for that occupation 
It IS significant that there were no changes in the scores of those who 
entered and remained in the field of their preference as seniors ten years 
of occupational experience did not increase interest in the field of em- 
ployment Strong also analyzed the employment histones and test scores 
of Stanford freshmen retested nine years later, and found essentially the 
same results 

Mather, as reported in Strong, found no increase in home economics 
teacher scores after practice teaching in that field (a limited sample of 
experience, and a group already somewhat selected by training), she did, 
however find substantial increases (4 7 standard score points, or one-half 
sigma) in the appropriate interests of 45 students who were retested after 
their first two years of exposure to the field of home economics These 
studies suggest, either that experience in a field inappropriate to one's 
interests causes one to become even less interested in that field (and, 
conversely, more interested in appropriate occupations), or that it helps 
to bring about a better understanding of one's likes and dislikes and 
obtain more nearly true scores on an interest inventory In the case of 
appropriate experience, however, there seems to be no effect, perhaps 
because understanding is already good enough not to be affected As 
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the inventory is a self-portrait technique, the second explanation seems 
acceptable 

[Not in keeping with this interpretation are Glass' results, which ^ 
showed that the interests of unselected engineering freshmen who re- I 
mained in engineering college until graduation became less like those 
of engineers (shift from B-|- average to B) while the interests of those 
who dropped out as freshmen were interpreted as having become some- 
what more like those of enginee^ In the latter instance, however, it was 
an insignificant raw score increase of two points, but one which happiened 
to change the mean letter grade from B to B-p The decline in the inter- 
est of the graduates may have been due to poor guidance and selection, 
such as frequently results in many able but uninterested students per- 
sisting until graduation thus many graduate engineers never enter 
engineering occupations, but become salesmen, accountants, etc 

Two studies have considered the relationship between length of time 
in an occupation and similarity of interests to those of men successful 
m that field Both of these (660,775 487) found insignificant correlations 
( 00 to — IB) between the interest scores and length of experience of sales 
and service men in the one case, and of life insurance salesmen in the 
other 

It IS perhaps not so difficult to synthesize these findings into a theory 
of the effect of adolescent and adult exfieriences on Vocational interests 
as their occasional apparent discrepancies suggest Strong (775 3B0) con- 
cludes that "the interests of occupational groups are present to a large 
degree prior to entrance into the occupation and so are presumably a 
factor in the selection of the occupation," rather, the implication being, 
than the result of experience in that occupation This conclusion is 
legitimate and adequate enough as a generalization concerning the per- 
manence of interests, but it does not go as far as the data warrant in 
describing the modification, as opposed to the creation or destruction,' 
of interests by experience|Before‘ citing the attempts of others to provide 
such a synthesis and interpretation, however, three more aspects of th^ 
problem of the origin and development of vocational interests need to 
be dealt with These are family reseroblanceSj and the roles of aptitudes 
and of personality factors J” 

Family Resemblances The inventoried vocational interests of 110 
pairs of fathers and sons were correlated by Strong (775 '680), the sons 
ranging in age from 15 to bB with a mean of b 2 years The range of 
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correlations for ss vocational interest scales was from ii to 46, the 
average intercorrelation being a 9, the average intercorrelation for ran- 
doihTy assorted men and boys, from the same total group, was 05 The 
interests of 125 pairs of fathers and sons were studied by Forster in a 
thesis cited by Berdie (79 145), in this study the sons were all students af 
the University of Minnesota The range of intercorrelations for 25 occu- 
pational interest scales was from 00 to 48, with an average of 33) Berdie 
(77) found that the sons of men in the skilled trades and in business 
tended to have inventoried interests in those fields, although the rela- 
tionship did not hold for other fields jThe reason may he in the fact 
that, as shown in a study of the writei^s (790), these two occupational 
fields are near the top of the blue-denim and white-collar occupational 
ladders, making it socially acceptable for sons of business men and skilled 
workers to aspire to emulate and identify with their fathers, but less 
easy for the sons of unskilled, semiskilled, or clerical workers, who are 
not at the top of either ladder, to do so It would be difficult to explain 
the lack of relationship among the interests of professional men and their 
sons in Berdie's study in terms of this hypothesis, since they are already 
high on the white-collar ladder, were it not for positive results which he 
reports from a study by Dvorak She found that the interests of physicians 
and their sons were similar This suggests that sampling errors may have 
aSected Berdie’s results for this one occupational level, in which case 
the hypothesis that family resemblances are most likely to be found at 
the levels which are considered near the top of a social ladder would be 
confirmed 

Other family relationships studied are those of twins, both identical 
and fraternal, in a repiort by Carter (142) His subjects were 120 pairs of 
twins, 43 of the pairs being monozygotic For these latter the average 
correlation was 50, whereas that for dizygotic twins was 28 Carter, 
Strong, and others have argued that the closer resemblance of the inter- 
ests of identical than of fraternal twins does not prove that heredity plays 
a part, for "the environments of identical twins are more similar than 
those of fraternal twins” (145 51) This is an oft repeated statement, but 
one which has not, to this writer's knowledge, ever been demonstrated 
(t IS even more logical to maintain that the environments of fraternal 
twins are more similar than those of fathers and sons, in view of the 
differences in age, generation, and daily routines in the latter case, but 
Tile have seen that the interests of fathers and sons resemble each other 
just as closely as do those of fraternal twins (r = 29 or 33 and 28 respec- 
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lively) It seems necessary, then, tentatively to conclude that the greater 
similarity of the interests of identical twins, as contrasted with those of 
fraternal twins, is not due to the potentially greater similarity of their 
environments, but rather to the demonstrably greater similarity of their 
heredities 

This viewpoint is that espoused by Strong (775 682), who points out 
that if environment is so predominantly impiortant it is odd that boys 
and girls learn different interests by the time they are 15 years of age and 
unlearn them so little thereafter (see the discussion of sex differences), 
and that occupation-like differences which are found in the interests of 
adolescents are affected so little by subsequent training and experience. 

Aptitude as a Source of Interest The necessary conclusion, as Strong 
sees It, fs that 'Tntefests reflect inborn abilities” (775 882) There is little 
evidence, however, by means of which this inductive hypothesis can be 
verified or rejected It has been demonstrated that there is some relation- 
ship between intelligence and inventoried interests Strong (775 332-333) 
has summarized the various studies, showing that the correlations range 
from about — 40 to 40 depending upon the tyjie of interest The posi- 
tive correlations are with scientific and linguistic interests, while the 
negative relationships are with social welfare, business contact, and busi- 
ness detail interests Readers who happen to be social workers or teachers 
need take no offense at the first of these negative relationships, which; 
shows that no normal person is too dull to take an interest in his fellow; 
men, and that there is a tendency for mentally superior jieople to letj 
themselves become absorbed, perhaps to too great an extent, in other ; 
matters I As scientific and linguistic occupations deal primarily with ab- 
stractions, and social welfare and business occupations at least partly with' 
tangibles, what these relationships demonstrate is that, without the 
ability to understand, there can be little genuine interest 

There have been fewer studies of the relationship between special 
aptitudes and inventoried interests. Adkins and Kuder (8) correlated 
scores on the Primary Mental Abilities Tests with those on the Kuder 
Preference Record, and found that only one correlation was above 30 
that between number ability and computational interest in women 
Although this one relationship seems logical, it did not hold for men, 
and other equally appropriate relationships were not found in a high 
enough degree to justify any positive conclusions concerning the rela- 
tionship pf aptitude to interesti However, Darley (igi) found somewhat 
clearer indications of relationships between PMA Test scores and six 
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reju'esentative Strong scales (r's ranged from — 04 to .31), and Long (478) 
found the expected relationships with the Stanford Scientific Aptitude 
Test Other comparable data were reported in a thesis by Leffel (460). 
who found positive relationships (r = .46 and .4a) between the O’Rourke 
Mechanical Aptitude Test and engineering and chemical interests on 
Strong's Vocational Interest Blank, and negative relationships between 
O'Rourke and Strong's social science teacher and lawyer scales (— 2 ^ and 
— 35) and by Halcomb and Laslett (375), who obtained similar findings 
with Stenquist’s mechanical (pafier-and-pencil) test As the O'Rourke is 
to an indeterminate degree a measure of information, and therefore of 
interest as well as of aptitude, it would be difficult to draw any pertinent 
conclusions from Leffel's findings were it not that Holcomb and Laslett 
(375) and Moore (536) cite comparable data for the MacQuarne and the 
Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Test It seems, then, that there is 
some relationship between aptitudes and interests 

As so little research has been carried out to test Strong’s hypothesis 
concerning the relationship of aptitudes to interests, it may be well to 
reproduce his reasoning on this point "An interest is an expression of 
one's reaction to his environment The reaction of Iiking-disliking is a 
resultant of satisfactory or unsatisfactory dealing with the object Dif- 
ferent people react differently to the same object The different reactions, 
we suspect, arise because the individuals are different to start with Wq 
suspect that people who have the kind of brain that handles mathematics 
easily will like such activities and vice versa In other words, interests 
are related to abilities and abilities, it is easy, to see, can be inherited 
There is, however, a pathetic lack of data to substantiate all this” (775 
682-683) Strong believes that there are two reasons for this interests 
must reflect the environment, and they are evaluated by the environment 
Whereas a primitive Indian boy with fine finger dexterity might make 
arrowheads, the concomitant satisfaction of finger dexterity might make 
an urban American boy aspire to the occupation of dentist or watch 
repairman Interpreting this aspiration in terms of socio-economic levels, 
the professional man’s son might want to be a dentist, the son of a 
skilled tradesman might want to be a watchmaker Establishing a causal 
relationship between aptitude and interest is difficult under these cir- 
cumstances. 

A conclusion diametrically opposed to Strong's was reached by Berdie 
after reviewing a number of studies of the relationship between ability 
and vocational interests, most of which actually dealt with choices or 
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expressed preferences rather than with inventoried interests (79 14s). 
He wrote "The available evidence indicates, however, that a person’s 
ability IS not a very important factor in determining his interests, and 
although a relationship can be found between the two factors, this rela- 
tionship is so small that we must look further if we are to understand the 
sources of vocational interests " 

With So little evidence on which to base conclusions, it seems likely 
that this disagreement is one of orientation rather than of interpretation* 
each writer sees essentially the same facts, but, as the situation is not 
clearly structured, they are differently interpreted Berdie’s orientation 
seems to be similar to that of Barley (189' Ch 6), who rejected Strong’s 
deductions because "in general the magnitude of such correlations is 
too low to substantiate the hypothesis,” and because differing amounts 
and kinds of aptitudes "might be required" for success in architecture 
and in chemistry, both of which belong to the Same interest family. Con- 
cerning Barley’s first objection, we have just seen that there is insufficient 
evidence, and that it assigns a real role to intelligence Concerning his 
second objection, one can only point out that it is hypothetical and that 
it would be quite logical for two partly overlapping complexes of apti- 
tudes to contain some differing factors, thus resulting in two related but 
not identical constellations of interests such as architecture and chem- 
istry, which belong in the same occupational interest group and which 
both require number and spatial aptitudes The different channeling 
in architecture and chemistry could be due to other aptitudes, social 
approval, or personality factors Barley’s objections to Strong’s hypothe- 
sis therefore do not seem very compelling Be this as it may, he thought 
It necessary to change the point of departure After also rejecting a form 
of recapitulation theory, because of general lack of substantiation of 
such theories, he writes "The adjectives by which our behavior is char- 
acterized in the description of others have usually been applied as per- 
sonality values or attributes in late adolescence or young adulthood Our 
occupational stereotypes of the ’typical salesman’ or the ‘meek book- 
keeper’ or the ’absent-minded professor’ evoke a series of such adjectives 
when we attempt to define the stereotype It is ptossib le then that occu- 
patiorml selection and elimination is based on per sonality typ&as well 
as amounts and kinds of ability and aptitude. The third hypothesis of 
the origin of occupational interest types is that they are by-products of 
the dfirlfrpmrnt nf prnqnnlit’pfTfTrr” (189 56) Barley goes on to cite 
evidence wniclThe believes substantiates his hypothesis, quoting Carter 
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(144) to the same effect Such evidence is reviewed in the paragraphs 

which follow 

Personality and Interests Social attitudes are the least fixed of per- 
sonality traits in the sense of being most clearly and readily affected by 
the environment In a preliminary study of the relationship between 
these and vocational interests during the Depression, Darley (188) found 
that students with interests like those of personnel managers and YMCA 
secretaries had the highest morale, and those with interests like those 
of engineers and chemists were lowest on morale, as these are respectively 
measured by Strong’s Blank and the Minnesota Scale for the Survey of 
Opinions. Such results in a preliminary study led to an analysis of data 
from 1000 cases tested at the University of Minnesota (189 63-65) This 
revealed that, contrary to the findings of the preliminary study, there 
was no relationship between morale scores and type of interests On the 
other hand, differences in liberalism and social adjustment were found 
those with welfare interests were most liberal, those with business in- 
terests least so, those with social welfare and business contact interests 
were best adjusted socially, those with linguistic and technical interests 
least so. 

If values are thought of as representing a layer of personality which is 
deeper than those at which vocational interests and social attitudes are 
found, then it is significant that there is also some relationship between 
these two types of interests Sarbin and Berdie (668) obtained Strong 
and Allport-Vernon scores'&om 52 college students, and found positive 
relationships between scientific interests and theoretical values, welfare 
interests and religious values. Duffy and Crissy (217) obtained similar 
data from 108 college women, reporting intercorrelations which were in 
the expected directions and generally in the go’s Burgemeister (124) 
confirmed these findings with another group of 164 college women, re- 
porting that the interests of librarians, artists, and authors, for example, 
tend to be associated with aesthetic values, and that those of physicians 
and science teachers tend to go with theoretical values Ferguson, Hum- 
plireys, and F. W Strong (253) have also confirmed these trends, with 
93 college men 

Personality traits at a somewhat deeper level were also included in 
Darley’s investigation (189 63) These were measured by means of the 
Bell Adjustment Inventory and the Minnesota Scale for the Survey of 
Opinions, the former yielding scores for home and emotional adjustment 
and the latter for feelings of inferiority and family adjustment which 
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are of interest to us here Darley reports that home and emotional ad- 
justment were not related to any^ occupational interest patterns; inferi- 
ority feelings were somewhat less common in those with welfare mterests 
than those with a technical or no primary interest patterns, and family 
attitudes were somewhat better in men with business detail interests than 
in those with linguistic or no primary interest patterns, but neither 
inferiority feeling nor family attitudes differentiated between other 
interest groups Berdie (77) used the Minnesota Personality Scale and 
Strong’s Inventory, and found that high school seniors with interests 
like those of engineers had inferior social adjustment, whereas those 
with social welfare interests were better adjusted socially and emotionally. 
In the only other study of this type known to the writer, Alteneder (14) 
found no correlations which exceeded 25 between men’s adjustment 
and interest scores for six occupations, and only four which exceeded 
that for seven women's occupations These latter were 39 and 38 be- 
tween social adjustment (Bell) on the one hand and linguistic and social 
work interests (Strong) on the other, and 34 and j6 between emotional 
and home adjustment on the one hand and teaching interest on the 
other Although the results of Alteneder’s women's study are intriguing, 
the lack of positive results for the men’s occupations makes them merely 
suggestive 

A still deeper level of personality organization was studied by Tnggs 
(873), who correlated cyclical, paranoid, schizoid, and other tempierament 
traits as measured by the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, 
with vocational interests measured by the Kuder Preference Record 
Significant relationships reported in that paper were, for 35 college men, 
those between depression and social service (r = — 34 and clerical ( 36) 
interests, psychopathic deviation and mechanical interests (— 41), femi- 
ninity and mechanical interests (— 37), paranoia and computational 
(— 42) and scientific (— 38) interests, psychasthenia and scientific (— 33), 
musical ( 33), and clerical ( 33) interests, and schizoid trends and musical 
(39) and clerical (32) interests'll is perhaps worth noting that these 
relationships are suggestive of ■riiore positive personality adjustments 
being found with mechanical, computational, scientific, and social service 1 
interests, and of more maladjustments being associated with musical 
(psychasthenic and schizoid) and clerical (depressed, psychasthenic, and 
schizoid) interest^ These relationships are aB significant at the 3, and 
occasionally almost at the 1, percent levels When the same techniques 
were applied to women college students, 60 in number, no relationships 
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were found except between lie score and musical and social service in- 
terests (the mean lie score for the whole group was normal) The appar- 
ent discrepancy between the sets of data for men and for women may be 
the result of the small size of the samples, which certainly require con- 
firmation with larger numbers, but it is also possible that certain voca- 
tional interests could have pathological significance in men and yet be 
quite wholesome in women Triggs, at least, felt that the relationships 
which she found were significant 

As Darley has pointed out, Terman and Miles’, and Strong's data on 
masculinity and femininity of interests indicate a relationship between 
temperament and vocational interests, the endocrine basis of which has 
been demonstrated by Sollenberger (726) ,Work with an information 
test designed to measure temperament factorsT through information and 
interest (316 Ch 14,25, 925 68-74) tends further to substantiate the 
hypothesis that interests are related to temperamental factors, 

Origin and Dei/elopment of Interests The first published attempt 
to synthesize findings such as those reviewed above into a theory of the 
development of vocational interests was made by Carter (144), with a 
focus which IS primarily environmental As he sees it, the individual 
derives satisfaction from identification with some group, by which means 
he attains status If his abilities permit, ihis identification is strengthened, 
if insurmountable obstacles are encountered, the piocess of identification 
is interfered with, the self-concept is changed, identification with another 
group must take place, and with it a new pattern of interests is developed 
which IS more compatible with the aptitudes of the person in question 
Carter goes on to state that the interest patterns of adolescents tend to 
become increasingly practical, that in the beginning many adolescent 
interest patterns provide very unsatisfactory solutions of the problem of 
adjusting their aspirations to personal abilities and social demands He 
writes (144 1S6) "In this process of trying to adjust to a complex culture, 
the individual finds experiences which offer some basis for the integration 
of personality The pattern of vocational interests which gradually forms 
becomes closely identified with the self The pattern of interests is 
in the nature of a set of values which can find expression in one family of 
occupations but not in others " 

This IS essentially the line of thought developed independently by 
Darley, who quotes Carter in a briefer discussion of the same subject 
(•®9 57 )> and subscribed to by Berdie (79). This writer sees three serious 
defects in it 
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Fine, It is based partly on an environmentahstic interpretation of 
Strongs, Carter's, and Berdie’a data on family resemblances, interpreta- 
tion which, as we have seen above, does not seem warranted when viewed 
objectively, however laudable it may be to believe in the essential 
modifiability and improvability of man 

Secondly, although it takes into account the role of aptitudes, person- 
ality 13 postulated as the basic factor, modified by the interaction of apti- 
tudes and environment But this, we have seen, is on the basis of evidence 
which IS fragmentary, tentative, and not much more convincing than 
that on the role of aptitudes which caused Strong to postulate that apti- 
tudes are the fundamental factor 

Thirdly, although Carter's description of the process of identification, 
trial, disruption, and reshaping of the identification sounds convincing, 
there is no evidence for it in the intensive analyses which he and other 
members of the California Adolescent Growth Study have published, nor 
in the publications of Darley, Berdie, and other Minnesota psychologists 
On the contrary, we have seen that everything that has been published 
on the development or stability of interests from the beginnings of ado- 
lescence on suggests that the form in which interest patterns begin to 
crystallize is essentially the form in which they remain, except as they are 
modified by glandular changes associated with age 

An explanation of these phenomena which attempts to take into ac- 
count the stability of inventoried interests has been advanced by Bordin 
(ill), As he puts It, "One of the major facts which Strong has established 
concerning his blank is the continuity of interest patterns In general he 
has found that these patterns become more stable as the group studied is 
older Reading in between the lines of the most discussions of the interest 
test phenomena, this fact is taken to mean that Strong interest patterns 
are fixed, once developed, and therefore any actual changes are due to 
unreliability or other types of error But our theory can encompass the 
same phenomena without recourse to the catch-aH concept of^rtor. First 
of all, we assume that it would be acknowledged as a social-psychological 
and sociological fact that the older the individual is, the more likely it is 
that he will have established himself occupationally and the less likely It 
IS that conditions will require a change in his occupation In an- 
swering a Strong Vocational Interest test an individual is expressing his 
acceptance of a particular view or concept of himself in terms of occupa- 
tional stereotypes ” (iii 59 and 53) 

Bordin therefore agrees with Carter in thinking of inventoried interests 
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as the reflection of a self-concept, which is developed as a result; of the 
interplay between the endowments of the individual and the environment 
in which he lives He differentiates between Carter’s view, which he con- 
siders dynamic because of this emphasis on interaction, and Barley’s 
viewpoint, which he considers static because of its emphasis on the mat- 
uration of personality traits and their biological basis He characterizes 
Strong’s viewpoint, which, like Barley’s, he judged from personal conver- 
sations supplementing their writings, as empirical and going no further 
than stating that there are interest patterns which differentiate men in 
one occupation from those in others Reconciling the data on the stability 
of interests with Carter’s theory of their dynamic nature by the use of 
Carter’s interpretation of interests as self-concepts, he by-passes the first 
two objections just raised by this writer to Carter’s, Barley's, and Berdie’s 
viewpoints He states "If under personality we include the specific long- 
and short-term goal-directed strivings of the individual, then this view of 
interest patterns may be described as considering these patterns as by- 
products of the individual's personality We must recognize that these 
strivings are in a state of flux, changing to meet the fluctuations in the 
situation" (ill 54 ) Bordin goes on to set up a series of challenging 
hypotheses and corollaries which he believes research will prove valid 
As most of them are still to be tested, they remain in the realm of hypoth- 
eses, in the writer’s opinion, they seem sound He would, however, incor- 
porate them in a concept of interest which puts less exclusive emphasis on 
personality and on environment, for the facts which have been reviewed 
justify assigning important roles also to ability and to heredity 

As this introductory section on the nature and development of interests 
has taken on the proportion of a small monograph, thanks to the newness 
of the important work on interests, it may be well briefly to summarize 
the results of the research which have been reviewed in order to bring 
them into sharper focus before setting forth a theory of interest which 
they seem to justify 

In summary, the inventoried interests of fathers and sons resemble each 
other about as much as do those of fraternal twins, whereas those of iden- 
tical twins are considerably more alike, suggesting, since fraternal-twin 
environments are more similar to each other than are father-son environ- 
ments, that heredity plays a part in the development of interests Interest 
patterns are related to degree of general intelligence, apparently because 
without understanding there can be no genuine and enduring interest or 
because a self-concept cannot endure unless it can be in part made a real- 
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ity TheK is no satisfactory evidence as yet concerning special aptitudes 
and interesIT^Attitudes ^uch as liberalism and social adjustment are re- 
lated to interest patterns, even prior to occupational experience This is 
true also of values, which are presumably more deep-seated aspect' oT 
personality Personality adjustment in the sense of feelings of adequacy 
and security has not been shown to be related to interest patterns There 
IS some evidence that tempierament and endocrine make-up may be re- 
lated to interest patterns, at least insofar as they affect masculinity and 
feminity, but the experiments in question are limited in number and in 
Bcopie 

Experiences such as courses in school and college, and staying in an 
occupation over a long period of time, have no effect on inventoried 
interests, although the experiences of the first two years of college train- 
ing in a professional field have been shown, perhaps because of the im- 
portance of the first real contact with a field, to have some effect on 
inventoried interests Those who leave a field of training while in college 
tend to undergo a decline of interest in that field after leaving, and those 
who change to a field tend to show some increase in related interests after 
they have made the change, but these changes are not on the whole very 
great They are significant enough so that it is jxissible that some persons 
do show real changes of interests 

A theory of interests which would take into account all of the above 
facts, without going beyond them, must recognize the si^ificance of 
heredity, as shown in family resemblances and as implied in the data on 
aptitudes, personality, and endocrine faciors, it must also recognize the 
role of expienence, as shown m the data on modification of inventoried 
interests with change of typie of experience An adequate theory of inter- 
ests must build on the findings concerning the relationship 'teTween gen- 
eral aptitude and interest, which imply that in some instances aptitude 
probably docs come first, resulting in approval, satisfaction, and interest. 
It seems probable that aptitude plays a part in the development of per- 
sonality traits, as shown m certain studies of the effects of social skills on 
adjustment (395,583,498), and therefore in the development of interests 
as these are affected by personality. And it must recognize the fact that 
there are relationships between interests and the deeper layers of person- 
ality such as values and temperament, and possibly also personality traits 
and drives (although these last two relationships have not been and may 
perhaps not be established), and that these relationships are in some 
instances causal In other words, an objective theory would recognize the 
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fact of multiple causation, the principle of interaction, and the joint 

contributions of nature and nurture. It would read more or less as 

follows 

-^Tnterests are the product of interaction between inherited aptitudes 
ami- endocrine factors, on the one hand, and opportunity and social 
evaluation on the other Some of the things a person does well bring him 
the satisfaction of mastery or the approval of his companions, and result 
in interests Some of the things his associates do appeal to him and, 
through identification, he patterns his actions and his interests after 
them, if he fits the pattern reasonably well he remains in it, but if not, 
he must seek another identification and develop another self-concept and 
interest pattern His mode of adjustment may cause him to seek certain 
satisfactions, but the means of achieving these satisfactions vary so much 
from one person, with one set of aptitudes and in one set of circum- 
stances, to another person with other abilities and in another situatipn, 
that the prediction of interest patterns from modes of adjustment is 
hardly possible Because of the stability of the hereditary endowment and 
the relative stability of the social environment in which any given person 
IS reared, interest patterns are generally rather stable, their stability is fur- 
ther increased by the multiplicity of opportunities for try-outs, identifica- 
tion, and social approval in the years before adolescence By adolescence 
most-young people have had opportunities to explore social, linguistic, 
mathematical, technical and business activities to some extent, they have 
sought to identify with parents, other adults, and schoolmates, and have 
rejected some and accepted others of these identifications, self-concepts 
liave begun to take definite form For these reasons interest patterns begin 
to crystallize by early adolescence, and the exploiatory experiences of 
the adolescent years in most cases merely clarity and elaborate upon 
what has already begun to take shape Some jiersons experience signifi- 
cant changes during adolescence and early adulthood, but these are most 
often related to endocrine changes, and less often to changes in self- 
concept resulting from having attempted to live up to a misidentification 
and to fit into an inappropriate pattern Vocational interest patterns 
generally have a substantial degree of permanence at this stage for most 
persons, adolescent exploration is an awakening to something that is 
already there. 



CHAPTER XVII 

MEASURES OF INTERESTS 


THE discussion of definitions at the beginning of the preceding chapter 
pointed out that the most productive work so far in the measurement of 
interests has been done with the inventory technique For this reason only 
one test of interests is considered in this chapter, although it is hoped 
that others will be sufficiently developed during the next few years to 
justify later inclusion This test is the Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test 
As interest inventories have been develojied in greater numbers there 
IS, in that respect at least, a broader field from which to choose But it 
has apparently been much easier to write "like-indiflerent-dislike” items 
than to ascertain what they measure and what their significance is for 
counseling and selection Some interest inventory authors have launched 
their instruments without validation data and have not followed them 
up sufficiently to make them useful Others, such as Garretson (279) and 
Dunlap (220,713) at the junior high school level, and Cleeton (161) at 
the adolescent and adult, have made careful and intensive studies prior 
to or immediately after publication, but have not followed through with 
further investigations of the nature of the traits measured by, or the 
validity of, their instruments Their inventories cannot therefore be con- 
sidered as more than potentially useful tools One or two others, such as 
that by Lee and Thorpe (834), may 111 time be found useful, but data have 
yet to be made available to demonstrate their value. Any user of such an 
untried inventory in counseling or selection operates on faith alone — and 
faith IS a poor substitute for facts in psychology and in occupations Two 
interest inventories and one values inventory have been studied over a 
period of years, and sufficient data have been accumulated to make them 
extremely valuable diagnostic instruments As is brought out in the dis- 
cussion of the nature and development of interests, these are the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank, the Kuder Preference Record, and the Allport- 
Vemon Study of Values The first-named inventory has been the subject 
of intensive study from many viewpoints over more than twenty years, 
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its author having assumed responsibility for integrating and interpreting 
the results of relevant research (775.798), the second was experimertted 
with for several years before publication and has since been revised, and 
new studies by its author and others are continually appearing in the 
journals or in new editions of the manual (446,80a), the last-named in- 
ventory has been used since 1933, during which time numerous psycholo- 
gists have reported on it, and several have assumed responsibility for 
bringing these reports together and discussing the significance of the traits 
measured (136,216) These three inventories are therefore treated at some 
length in this chapter Much briefer treatments of the Cleelon Vocational 
Interest Inventory, and the Lee-Thorpe Occupational Interest Inxientory 
are also included, as these are either widely used or new and well-publi- 
cized instruments, some of which include some novel features Also 
treated are trends observable in recent interest test construction, as this 
IS a very active field and those who are experimenting with interest meas- 
ures may find a brief discussion of some value, even though they are not 
presently useful to practitioners 

Several studies have compared existing interest inventories in order to 
assess their relative value Some of these have used occupational criteria, 
effectively demonstrating the superiority of the Strong over the Hepner 
and Brainard inventories (84) But others have compared one test with 
another (e g. 301) and with occupational preference, thereby proving 
nothing unless one is willing to postulate the validity of one of the indi- 
ces, the validity of which is in question 

The Strong Vocational Interest Blank (Stanford University Press, 1927 
and 1938) 

The eminent group of applied psychologists assembled at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology after World War I directed their attention partly 
to problems in the measurement of interests, particularly those which 
might differentiate salesmen from engineers The history of this work 
has been recounted by Fryer (277 Ch 3) and need not be repeated here, 
beyond stating that Strong began his work with the inventory technique 
as a member of this group, and took it with him to Stanford University, 
where Cowdery (174) and other students worked with him in establishing 
It as an effective method of differentiating between occupational groups 
Strong published his first edition of the blank in 1927, after several pre- 
liminary studies had shown the validity of the approach, a new revision 
that IS currently in use was brought out in 1938, based on the work of 
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the intervening yean, the many studies of the nature of the traits meas- 
ured and of their validity in educational and vocational counseling and 
selection were brought together in his monograph of 1943 (775). new 
occupational scoring keys are added from time to time as studies are 
completed (Paterson is now revising the psychologist key, and Schwebel 
is developing one for pharmacists), and the journals continue to carry 
new studies oT various aspects of the Blank’s significance and use. It is 
without question one of the most thoroughly studied and understood 
psychological instruments in existence. 

Applicability Strong's Vocational Interest Blank was developed for 
use with and standardized upon college students and adults employed in 
the professions and in business Because of this it includes some terms 
which are unfamiliar to high school students and to adults in lower level 
occupations For example, even high school juniors and seniors filling 
out the blank often ask the meaning of terms such as "sociology,” "phys- 
iology," and "smokers" and reveal a complete unawareness of the nature 
or existence of the magazine System For these reasons the question of 
the use of Strong’s Blank with persons of less than college level has fre- 
quently been raised It can be answered from two sets of data Strong's 
and Carter's studies of the interests of adolescents and adults, already 
discussed in some detail, and a recent investigation by Stefflre (75a). 

The age and stability studies, both cross-sectional and longitudinal, 
have been seen to show that meaningful data can be obtained by means 
of Strong's Blank from boys and girls as young as 14 or 15, and that by 
the time they are 1 8- to-ao-y car-olds their Strong scores are rather well 
fixed This suggests that, despite the apparent difficulty of some of the 
words used in the inventory, it is sufficiently well understood at those 
age levels to be applicable to most high school students 

The vocabularies of the Strong, Kuder, and other inventories were 
analyzed by Stefflre, who reported that the Strong Blank has a loth grade 
vocabulary This fits in with the data on its usefulness with 17-year-olds, 
and suggests that it should be used below that level only with the more 
able and more advanced students 

Potential users of interest inventories often ask whether a subjective 
technique such as this is subject to faking when used in selection pro- 
grams, and even in counseling, because of the desire to make high scores 
in some occupations. The job applicant wants to appear in the best possi- 
ble light, and even if he is above conscious distortion there are many 
genuine opportunities to give oneself the benefit of the doubt in answer- 
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irig an inventory The student seeking guidance may be eager for self- 
insight and for an objective picture of himself, but in answering the 
questionnaire he is nonetheless guided by his self-concept, set of occupa- 
tional stereotypes, and a desire to appear favorably in the eyes of the 
counselor Strong (775 684) and Steinmetz (754) have experimented with 
deliberate faking in students, first administering the inventory in the 
standard way, and at a subsequent session administering it with directions 
to attempt to raise the score on a specific occupation (engineering and 
school administrator, respectively) In both instances very great changes 
resulted, the mean scores shifting to such an extent that the majority 
received A ratings, in contrast with B-(-’s (engineers as engineers) and C’s 
(business students as engineers, education students as administrators) 
Other scores were affected by these distortions, as would be expected in 
view of the intercorrelations 

Faking by job applicants, a much more important experiment than 
deliberate faking by students, was also checked by Strong (775 688-6go) 
who administered the Blank to iiB men responding to an advertisement 
which he inserted in newspapers The inventory was given as a prelimi- 
nary hurdle for life insurance sales positions, some, according to Strong, 
took the questionnaire out of mere curiosity, but an indeterminate num- 
ber of others were more serious in their purpose. The scores made by 
these men in their then occupations were compared with their scores as 
life insurance salesmen, with the finding that only groups whose averages 
were above a standard score of 40 on the sales key were already employed 
in some kind of sales work The conclusion was that, although some 
individuals may have intentionally raised their scores somewhat, the 
majority did not achieve, or perhaps even try, any appreciable distortion 
According to Strong (775 688), Bills did find that applicants under 34 
years of age who scored A on both sales keys were less likely to succeed 
as insurance salesmen than those who scored B+, or B-(- and A, on the 
two scales, presumably because of bluffing In selection, therefore, the use 
of other checks on interest inventories is probably desirable 

As for counselees, there is no experimental evidence that their scores 
are or are not affected by the desire to appear, to themselves or to the 
counselor, in a certain light While Spencer (733) has shown that some 
personality inventory items are answered differently when a name is 
signed than when answered anonymously, he also showed that answers 
to other items, the least personal and the most like those in interest 
inventories, are not changed because the respondent can be identified 
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Conscious distortion in counselees or students can therefore probably be 
dismissed as negligible No one has as yet found a way of checking up on 
unconscious distortion, although it might be tried under hypnosis or 
narcosis 

Content The Vocational Interest Blank Form M (men) consists in 
Its present form of 400 items grouped according to type of content The 
Rest group IS a list of many types of occupations at and above the skilled 
level, emphasizing the business and professional fields This is followed 
by lists of school subjects, amusements (games, magazines, sports, etc ), 
activities (hobbies, pastimes, etc), peculiarities of people, vocational 
activities, factors affecting vocational satisfaction, well-known persons 
exemplifying occupational stereotypes, offices in clubs, and ratings of 
abilities and personality characteristics (the actual grouping is not quite 
as in this list, which is based on content rather than on form of item). 
The women's form has 263 items in common with the men’s and a total 
of 400 m the revised form 

Administration and Scoring There is no time limit for the Voca- 
tional Interest Blank, as the task is to answer all questions, the time 
required ranges from a little over 30 minutes for supierior, well-adjusted, 
adults to something more than an hour for less able or less stable indi- 
viduals It IS well to allow an hour when testing groups, and to admin- 
ister the blank at the end of a test session, e g , just before a rest jieriod, 
when It IS part of a battery This makes it possible to dismiss subjects as 
they finish, but does not put too much pressure on those who have not 
finished In guidance centers the inventory is often given to older adoles- 
cents and adults to complete on their own time at home, this works well 
when the client has a place to work without having his responses affected 
by the comments of on-lookers, and when he understands the importance 
for himself of filling it out rapidly and without consultation. 

In answering the blank, the subject marks each item according to 
whether he likes, dislikes, or is indifferent to it. The answer to each item 
IS assigned a weight based on the degree to which the answers of men 
in a given occupation, e g engineering, differ from those of mcn-in- 
general This procedure is sufficiently different from those normally used 
in developing scoring procedures to be worth describing, for understand- 
ing It means practically an understanding of Strong’s Blank. Table a8 
presents the Strong’s data for one item, "Actor,” showing the responses 
of engineers and of men-in-generaf. 

It is made clear by the ’’difference” row in Table 28 that engineers are 
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Table bB 


DETERMINATION OP 

WEIGHTS IN 

strong's elans 

ITEM *'ACT 0 R" 

Groujf 

%Laj 

% Indifferent 

% DiHdu 

Eii^nccrfi 

9 

3* 

60 

Men (Gcn’l) 

21 

3a 

47 

Difference 

— 12 

— I 

13 

Weight 

— I 

0 

1 


less likely to indicate a liking for the occupation "actor” than are men- 
in-general, slightly more likely to indicate indifference, and much more 
likely to show a disliking for it By means of a formula based on the 
signiflcance of the difference between two percents these data are con- 
verted into the weights shown in the bottom row In scoring the inven- 
tory of a young man who thinks he wants to be an engineer, but who 
indicates that he would like being an actor, one would therefore deduct 
one point from his engineering score he has shown that, in this respect 
at least, he is more like other men than like engineers It is perhaps worth 
noting that this is true, even though other men tend not to like being 
an actor, for they indicate a liking for it more often than do engineers 

The score for engineer, then, is the algebraic sum of the weights cor- 
responding to each answer marked by the client, a total of 400 weights 
A comparable addition and subtraction must be made for every occupa- 
tional or other score (e g, masculinity-feminity) desired by the counselor 
To do this by hand is time-consuming, for it takes a novice about 15 
minutes to score one blank for one occupation even with the stencils 
provided for this purpose, and the men's inventory is scored for more 
than 40, the women’s for more than 20, occupations and traits With the 
aid of two Veeder counters (Nos ZD-18-T and ZD-8-T, Veeder Mfg Co , 
Hartford, Conn ) an experienced scorer can cut the time in half, averag- 
ing about ten occupational scores per hour As this would still mean 
about four hours scoring time per men’s blank when all keys are used, 
machine scoring is necessary when any number of subjects and occupa- 
tional scales are involved. 

Strong describes the methods in his manual Briefly, they are the Hol- 
lerith machine, reading the answers from the Blank, at a cost of about 
$1 25 fier blank for 39 men's occupations (the price varies), the IBM 
method, in which a special answer sheet and electrographic pencil are 
used (as with most standard tests for machine-scoring), at a similar cost 
for all men's scales, and the Hankes method (Engineers Northwest, 100 
Metropolitan Life Bldg , Minneapolis 1, Mmn ), requiring a Hankes 
answer sheet, at 70 cents per blank for all 42 current men's scales or all 
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14 current women's scales The names and addresses o£ organizations 
having scoring machines and offering scoring services to others are listed 
in Strong's manual, which is kept up to date, the Hankes' method is 
described in a paper by Strong and Hankes (782) 

The cost of scoring Strong’s Blank has been something of a deterrent 
to Its use in some institutions, more often in public schools than else- 
where, and the more recently published inventories with their less ex- 
pensive scoring have for this reason had a wide appieal Many a user has 
bought them frankly as less expensive substitutes for Strong's Blank 
Because of the pressure to cut down costs. Strong and many others have 
attempted to simplify the scoring as much as piossible, these have been 
summarized in Strong’s book (775' Ch 24) and followed up by another 
study (778) Only Strong's conclusions can be cited here weighted scores 
differentiate better than the unit scores proposed by Dunlap and others 
and should therefore be used in counseling and selection Weighting each 
Item one, instead of from —4 to 4, would. Strong has shown (7 7 8), lead 
to different counseling in from one in every twelve to one in every six 
cases When the cost is approximately one dollar per case the price of 
greater validity does not seem unduly high Public schools and other 
institutions spend far more per pupil on things of less significance than 
finding out what kinds of educational and vocational activities are most 
likely to challenge them As a compromise. Strong has devised six group 
scales, one each for the biological science, physical science, social welfare, 
business detail, contact and linguistic groups These correlate fairly well 
with the specific keys and can be used when only directional counseling is 
needed 

Scores on Strong's Blank are recorded in many different ways by users 
of the inventory One frequently sees reports in which the occupational 
scores are arranged in order of magnitude, all occupations in which A's 
are made being grouped first, the B-(-’s next, and so on This is done on 
the assumption that the counselor and client are most interested in the A 
scores or, in their absence, in the B-|-’s This method has two drawbacks 
It focuses attention on specific occupations, and it makes it difficult to 
perceive patterns of scores Each of these is worthy of brief discussion 

The Vocational Interest Blank can be scored for about 40 occupations, 
and the number may conceivably be increased to 45 or 50 in due course. 
But there are nearly 30,000 jobs in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
(888), and, while many of these are more specific than those in Strong's 
Blank, and could be combined to make a smaller number, it would still 
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be true that interest in most occupations cannot be scored on Strong's 
Blank It is manifestly unwise, then, to play up scores on specific occupa- 
tions. The result too often is that a student says, "I rate A as a minister, 
but I don't have any desire to be a minister,” and the insights into in- 
terests which might be gained from that score are lost in the negative 
reaction to a stereotype of a specific field, or a client leaves the counselor 
and reports to his family that "One test showed that I should be a person- 
nel director I wonder what the boss will think of that?” missing the 
more general implications of that high score 
When occupational interest scores are grouped according to their 
factorial composition, however, the result is often quite different This 
puts related occupations together in families, it permits the analysis of 
scores in terms of types of occupations rather than specific occupations, 
and it makes it easy to see whether or not a high score in one occupation 
IS supported by high scores in related occupations Thus an A as physi- 
cian. for example, is a much surer basis for encouragement in choosing a 
premedical or biological sciences major if supported by A’s or B-h's as 
psychologist, dentist, chemist, and engineer than if the scores of these 
occupations are largely B-f's and C's. The report sheet published by 
Strong, the Hankes Report Form, and many others are organized in such 
a way as to make possible this type of pattern analysis (see Fig 7) 

Pattern analysis was first described in some detail m a booklet by 
Darley (i8g Ch z), in which a helpful distinction is made between 
primary, secondary, and tertiary interest patterns He defines as primary 
interest patterns those fields m which the letter ratings received are 
largely A's and B-f-’s, as secondary patterns those occupational families 
in which scores are predominantly B-t- and B, and as tertiary those in 
which they tend to be B’s and B— 's Using this classification of the letter 
ratings received by a counselee makes it possible to focus attention on 
the kinds of occupations which he is likely to find congenial It is more 
helpful to know, for example, that his primary interest patterns are in 
the scientific and literary occupations with a secondary pattern in the 
social welfare field, than to know that he made A's as psychologist, physi- 
cian, physicist, chemist, engineer, personnel director, public administra- 
tor, advertising man, author-journalist and president of a manufacturing 
concern Darley tabulated the frequency of interest types or patterns for 
1000 men at the University of Minnesota, it is worth noting that ap- 
proximately half of these men had no primary interest pattern This 
IS discussed at great length in connection with the use of Strong’s Blank 
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It should also be noted that, as might be anticipated, the use of interest 
patterns has been found more valid, with entry into an occupation as 
criterion, than specific occupational score (9*6) 

Norms The question of norms is in fact a double-barrelled question, 
for It concerns both type and number of cases As the details of both of 
these are given in Strong’s manual and in his book (775 694-702) they 
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need not be reproduced here, but one frequently encounters mis-state- 
ments made by presumably 'well-informed users of Strong’s Blank. For 
example, a specialist in the selection and training of nurses once stated 
that the nursing scale of the women’s form was of little value because it 
was based on about loo nurses from one hospital m Chicago, it was 
actually based on approximately 400 nurses, sSj located in, but not 
necessarily natives of, the nurse-importing city of New York, the other 
1 17 from upstate New York and elsewhere This is not a balanced sample, 
but neither is it as unbalanced as the above-quoted critic implied, as 
data on the validity of the women’s form will later make clear, it is also 
not the reason for the lack of correlation between scores and grades in 
nursing schools Some generalized statements concerning the norms of 
the Vocational Interest Blank follow, in order to provide the orientation 
to the base of this inventory which many users apparently lack 

The data concerning numbers are simple enough Cowdery's early 
work (174) showed that occupational differentiation could be achieved 
with groups of as few as 35 persons For this reason. Strong’s first keys 
were based on about 150 cases each, surely a conservative application of 
Cowdery’s findings Subsequent work (775 639-650), however, led him 
to increase the number in order to increase the discriminating power of 
the test, the numbers were therefore raised first to 250 cases pier occupa- 
tion, and then to between 400 and 500 cases Accordingly, the earliest 
scales are based on groups of from 150 to 200 cases per occupation, the 
newest scales on between 400 and 500 persons Evidence reported by 
Strong shows that these numbers are large enough to minimize shrinkage 
of mean scores in cross-validation 

The question of tyjre Or quality is more complex, and can itself be 
broken down into several questions Outstanding among these are, 1) the 
criterion of success which warrants inclusion of a given case in the crite- 
rion group, s), the representativeness of the sample, and, 3), the timeless- 
ness of the sample or the degree to which the interests of successful 
psychologists of 1928 are representative of the interests of successful psy- 
chologists m 1948 

The criterion of success vanes from one occupation to another, as one 
might expect in view of the differences in occupations output may 
measure success in electrical unit assembly work, but not in teaching 
Strong’s life insurance salesmen sold at least $100,000 worth of insurance 
annually for three years. In the cases of occupations which have some 
accrediting or other evaluative procedure of their own it was used 
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architects were niembers of the state board of architecture, carpenters 
were union members, certified public accountants were certified in their 
states, chemists were non-professorial members of the American Chemical 
Society, and psychologists were Fellows (full members) of the American 
Psychological Association When no such criterion of being established 
in a field was available, other evidence of status was used the journalists 
were editors lifted in Editor and Publisher Yearbook, city school super- 
intendents were employed in aties of more than 10,000 inhabitants, 
personnel managers were “carefully selected by competent authorities," 
and YMCA physical directors were selected by a YMCA college All 
members of criterion groups had been employed in their occupation for 
at least three years, and none were over 60 years of age In some cases 
the criterion was probably not as stringent as in others the apparently 
miscellaneous collection of office workers were probably not as highly 
selected, m their field, as the physicians who graduated from Yale and 
Stanford were in theirs, especially when it is considered that the great 
majority of the physicians practiced in favored areas Sometimes the 
criterion was established and the group selected by Strong (e g , psycholo- 
gists) and sometimes it was others who did these things (eg, men 
teachers) On the whole, however, there is little to quarrel with in the 
criterion. 

The representativeness of the sample is more difficult to judge, and has 
not been investigated sufficiently to provide answers to the serious ques- 
tions which can be raised concerning some of the groups The purchasing 
agents were located in Northern California, Los Angeles, Washington, 
D C , and Cleveland, the psychologists were scattered throughout the 
United States and constituted 55 percent of the population from which 
they were drawn, the personnel managers came from New England, the 
Middle Atlantic States, the Great Lakes, and the Pacific Coast, and the 
city school superintendents were located in various parts of the States 
these seem reasonably likely to prove representative But the male social- 
science teachers were all from Minnesota, and may have had interests 
quite different from those of their confreres in Vermont and Alabama, 
the real estate salesmen were all from California, and may differ con- 
siderably from those of Massachusetts, though no doubt very much like 
those of Florida (1). and the farmers were all from the West Coast, and 
perhaps unlike those of Maine and Georgia No check has been made of 
the possible existence of regional differences in occupational interest 
patterns, nor even of the existence of regional differences in ihe interests 
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of raen-ifi-general Strong does report an unpublished study by Pallister 
and Pierce (775 674-677) which compares the interests of Scotsmen with 
those of Americans, the former were artists, journalists, ministers, and 
policemen living in or near Dundee The interests of Scottish artists and 
policemen were very much like those of their American counterparts, 
while chose of ministers (possibly) and journalists (clearly) were different. 
Strong concludes that the differences cannot be attributed to language 
usage, since at most two occupational groups differ, he believes that they 
are due to differences in sampling, and points out that the American 
journalists were a highly selected group (listed in Who’s Who, etc ) while 
the Scots constituted all the literary employees of one local publishing 
house There is also the possibility of national, and therefore regional, 
differences in the selection of persons in some occupations. Second- 
generation Japanese high school boys, born in America, were found to 
resemble white Americans in their interests in another study reported by 
Strong (775 677-679), leading him, as m the case of the Scottish study, to 
conclude that richness of meaning has little effect upon responses to 
interest items, and that the omission of some terms which are not under- 
stood does not appreciably affect interest inventory scores Although they 
have only indirect bearing on the question of regional differences in 
vocational interest patterns in the United States, these findings do 
indicate that the latter may not be as important as a priori reasoning 
might suggest It is to be hoped that investigations of the differences 
between social studies teachers in the Midwest and East, ministers in the 
Middle Atlantic and Southern States, and other regional occupational 
groups will in due course be made. 

The temporal validity of Strong’s occupational interest scales, like 
their regional validity, has not been the subject of published investiga- 
tions Professional self-consciousness and the rapid development of their 
own profession have, however, made psychologists conscious of the 
problem It IS frequently pointed out, for example, that Fellows of the 
American Psychological Association in igzB were largely laboratory 
psychologists, more interested in problems of mental organization and 
functioning as shown in introspective or experimental studies of learning 
in humans and in animals than in problems of human adjustment, and 
that, in contrast, the tremendous growth of industrial, educational, and 
clinical psychology in recent years now puts the heirs of these theoretical 
psychologists in the minority The interests of the two generations of 
psychologists may be quite different, or, on the other hand, the common 
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cx>re of interest in the scientific study of man may be so important that, 
when compared with other professional men, they may seem quite 
similar As mentioned in the first section of this chapter, Paterson is 
conducting a study which will throw light on the problem of interests in 
a changing profession If he reports little change, other keys may be used 
with some confidence, for psychology appears to have been changing 
more than most occupations, if he does find differences, caution will be 
needed in the use of scales for other occupations which may have 
changed Inspection of the list suggests only one other which may have 
been affected in a comparable way, that of YMCA secretary, in which 
profession the emphasis seems to have changed from personal-religious 
to social 

Another aspect of the norming of the inventory which needs considera- 
tion is the form tn which its scores are expressed and the normative group 
to which It compares a person Strong provides distributions of raw 
scores based on the appropriate criterion group (e g , engineers), standard 
scores and letter grades for the same groups, and percentile scores for the 
criterion group, Stanford freshmen, and Stanford seniors This plethora 
of norms raises the question of which to use As was pointed out in an 
earlier chapter, general norms such as those of the student groups have 
little value, for they tell nothing of the individual's prospects of success 
in competition with selected occupational groups It is therefore the 
norms for the criterion group which should be used As is pointed out 
in the manual, the letter ratings have the advantage over piercentiles and 
standard scores in that they indicate clearly and readily whether or not 
a person’s interests resemble those of men or women successful in the 
occupation in question, without obscuring the issue with the problem 
of little understood differences of degree For although the difference 
between the both and goth percentiles on an aptitude test has known 
significance, that between the same percentiles on an interest inventory 
such as Strong's does not there is no reason for thmking that a high 
degree of resemblance to the interests of the average successful worker 
IS superior to a moderate degree of resemblance The man at the both 
percentile might actually differ from the average successful worker in 
ways which make him more like the most successful or satisfied workers 
than the man whose goth percentile rank indicates closer resemblance 
to the average established man In both counseling and selection, there- 
fore, It is better to use the letter ratings. 

These are so established that the top 6g percent of workers in the 
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occupation are assig'ned scores of A, and the bottom a percent are as- 
signed scores of C Thus anyone resembling the majority of established 
workers is assigned an A or at worst a B+, and all persons who rate C 
on an occupation are quite unlike the bulk of men in the field in ques- 
tion Scaled scores may be useful in certain types of studies, as when 
differences between groups are being studied 

Standardization and Initial Validation Much of what might normally 
be discussed under this heading has already been treated under the sec- 
tions on scoring and norms, because of the unique nature of the Voca- 
tional Interest Blank as an inventory based on group differences and 
scored by different keys for each occupation on which it has been stand- 
ardized It IS also difficult, in a sense, to distinguish between initial 
validation and subsequent validation, because of the basic nature of 
some of the later studies which Strong has made of his inventory How- 
ever, It will clarify matters briefly to outline the steps gone through in 
the first validation of each occupational scale of the Strong Blank 
The Blank itself, it will be remembered, was the result of several 
years of experimentation by Strong and his associates and students his 
list of 420 Items, later abbreviated to 400, consisted of those which had 
been found most useful in these various studies In devising the scoring 
scale for each occupation the inventory was administered, often by mail, 
to men or women who had been in the occupation in question for at 
least three years and who, in most cases, were distinguished by having 
been nominated by well-informed persons as leaders in their fields, by 
being listed in the appropriate Who’s Who, or by professional certifica- 
tion. The scores made by these 200 to 500 persons (see section on Scoring 
for methodology) were distributed on the normal curve and converted 
into standard scores and letter grades It should be noted that in this 
procedure the norm group consists of the same persons who constituted 
the criterion group, and that experience has repeatedly shown that when 
these two groups are the same, the mean scores of subsequent groups will 
be lower than those of the norm, even though all groups are random 
samples of the same population. This has been noted and jxiinted out by 
Strong (775 649,675), in experiments which showed that, when the crite- 
rion-norm group consists of 250 persons, the shrinkage of scores will be 
about 1 50 standard scores He felt that it was wise to continue this 
procedure, however, in order to have the largest jxissible criterion groups 
This was justified by the fact that the shrinkage for a criterion group of 
300 was only o 90 standard scores As there was very little change for 
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numben above 300, Strong’s choice of criterion groups of between 400 
and 500 seems wise, but users of the blank must allow for a shrinkage of 
about one standard score — not enough to be important in moat indi- 
vidual instances, but at times making the difference between a B and a 
B-I-, a B-l- and an A The exjierience of psychologists during World 
War II, when, for example, norms were regularly gathered for 400 
aviation cadets per day in one center, brought home the need for cross- 
validation as a means of avoiding shrinkage even supposedly similar 
groups of 1000 cases frequently showed significant differences It is there- 
fore to be regretted that Strong did not correct his norms by the amount 
appropriate to the number of cases used, or subsequently obtain data 
from new normative groups. 

The procedure described above is the standard method of developing 
an occupauonal scale for Strong’s Blank Many other studies have been 
conducted which validate the inventory, either through cross-validation 
or by other means we have, for example, seen studies of the validity of 
responses (faking), age changes, and the effect of experience Other 
studies have considered the relationship between interest-inventory scores 
and grades or sales production, but as these fit more naturally into the 
discussion of field validation they will be taken up after the next section. 

Reliability The odds-evens reliability coeffiaents of 36 of the revised 
men’s scales are reported in the manual as averaging 88, based on the 
records of *85 Stanford seniors, only one coefficient was below 80, the 
reliability of the CPA scale being 73 Taylor (813) found retest reliabil- 
ities averaging 87 for high school boys and 88 for girls, oji the appro- 
priate forms The retest reliability was ascertained for college students 
by Burnham (125) with eight of the original scales, the average being 
87 Strong obtained retest reliabilities after five years, the first testing 
being when the 285 men in question were college seniors these averaged 
75, and must be thought of as not only an index of the reliability of the 
scales, but also as a measure of the stability of interests in early adult- 
hood For loth graders retested after two years the mean for 7 typical 
scales was 57 (135), for 11th graders after three years it was .71 (813). 
It IS evident that the scales are reliable enough for confident use in 
individual diagnosis at least after age 17 

Validity The validity of Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank has been 
investigated by relating the scores of its various scales' to those of other 
tests, to grades in school and college, to completion of training, to earn- 
ings in sales work, to ratings of success in various types of work, to per- 
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nscence in an occupation, to differences between occupational groups, 
and to ]ob satisfaction As this suggests, there has been accumulated an 
unusual amount of validation data, even for an instrument which has 
been in existence for twenty years 

To attempt to review all of these validation studies would be pot only 
a sizable task [Strong's monograph (775) attained 746 pages even after 
whole sections had been ruthlessly cut], but, because of Strong’s thor- 
oughness, an unnecessary one There are, however, two reasons for dis- 
cussing certain selected studies here at some length 1), an understanding 
of these details is essential to adequate use and interpretation of Strong's 
Blank, and, 2), they should become an integral part of the literature on 
vocational tests in order that the first objective may be attained Some 
of the studies discussed by Strong are therefore treated here, together 
with others of special significance which have appeared since he com- 
piled his review 

Tests of intelligence have been correlated with Strong’s scales in eight 
studies summarized by Strong (775 333-334) and in others subsequently 
published (776) The various investigators agree that the relationships 
with scientific and linguistic interests are positive, the former being 
moderate or low but significant and the latter so low as to be of little 
meaning, as shown in Table 29 

The correlations with social welfare and business interests tend to be 

Table 29 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE AND INTERESTS 

(Taken from Strong, Table 90) 

Occupational Scale Correlations 


Psychologist 

37 

43 

4' 

36 

'5 

30 

Physician 

16 

27 

19 

□4 

10 

24 

Engineer 

21 

20 

14 

>7 

ofl 

28 

Chemist 

30 

34 

15 

3* 

03 

35 

Advertising Man 

□2 

•4 

12 

— 1 1 

45 

01 

Lawyer 

07 

21 

20 

'3 

39 

'3 

YMCA Secretary 

— 22 

- '9 

- iB 

•4 

- >5 

- iB 

Personnel Manager 

— 16 

— 10 

- <3 

27 

- 07 

— 02 

City School Snpenntendent 

— 12 

03 

01 

32 

06 

— 06 

Office Worker 

- 31 

- 27 

- 2B 

09 

-38 

- 25 

Purchasing Agent 

- 25 

- 33 

- 3> 

00 

- 07 

— 21 

Life Insurance Sain 

- 35 

- 34 

- 31 

- 19 

00 

— 26 

Vacuum Cleaner Sales 

- 36 

- 40 

- 40 

- 14 

- 36 

— 
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negative, although most of the coefhaents are so low as to make them of 
little practical significance despite their theoretical implications Typical 
data are reproduced in the lower half of Table 29 It will be noted that, 
although there are occasional discrepancies, there is sufficient agreement 
so that analyzing the nature of the groups and of the intelligence tests 
used in an attempt to reconcile them is unnecessary 

Special aptitirdes have not been correlated with scores on Strong’s 
Blank m many published studies. The relationship between the Stanford 
Scientific Aptitude Test and Strong’s six group scales was ascertained by 
Long (478) for aoo college students although, as he points out, it is not 
at all certain what the former test measures He found significant piositive 
correlations ( s 6 and 50) with Strong’s two scientific scales, and a signifi- 
cant negative relationship with «he business-contact scale (— 37), the 
others were negligible, and none could be explained on the basis of 
intellectual differences as measured by the ACE Psychological Examina- 
tion Leffel (460) correlated scores on the O’Rourke Mechanical Aptitude 
Test with Strong scores, showing positive relationships (42 and 46) 
between the O’Rourke and the keys for chemist and engineer, and nega- 
tive relationships (— 25 and — 25) with the scales for social studies 
teacher and lawyer Holcomb and Laslett (375) found comparable results 
for the Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Test This suggests that aptitude, 
being more fundamental than interest, may have some causal effect on 
the latter, but as noted previously the O’Rourke and the Stenquist are 
information tests the scores of which are no doubt influenced by both 
aptitude and interest, making it impossible to infer causal connections 
The latter study also used the MacQuame, which correlated 22 with 
Strong's engineer scale Moore’s study (536) showed correlations of 30 
and 35 between the Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Test and the 
engineer key, and of 21 and 26 with the aviator scale, while the correla- 
tions between Bennett and Strong production manager and carpenter 
scales were negligible As the MacQuarrie and Bennett tests are more 
strictly measures of aptitude than the O'Rourke and Stenquist, it may 
perhaps be inferred that aptitude plays a part in the development of 
interest This seems warranted despite Klugman’s (435) contrary finding 
with the Minnesota Clerical Test and Strong’s women's clerical keys 
clencal interests appiear to have too little significance in women to attach 
importance to findings based on them (see p 436) 

Interest and values inventories with which the Strong Blank has been 
correlated include the Allport-Vernon Study of Values and the Ruder 
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Preference Record Data from three studies of college students, one of 
men (667) and two of women (188,217) show that the relationship be- 
tween biological science interests and theoretical and aesthetic values is 
positive, while that with economic and political values is negative, the 
relationship is positive between physical science interests and theoretical 
values, and negative between these interests and political values, social 
welfare interests and social and religious values positive, business contact 
interests and economic and political values positive, the theoretical values 
negative, literary interests and aesthetic and theoretical values positive, 
economic negative, and business detail interests and ecortomic and 
political values positive, theoretical negative The theoretical significance 
of these relationships was discussed in connection with the nature of 
interests, 

As the Strong Blank is the better understood of the two interest inven- 
tories, the discussion of its relationship with the Kuder Preference 
Record will be postponed until that instrument is the focus of attention 

Personality inventory scores have been related to Strong’s scales with 
results which are somewhat contradictory. These studies are discussed in 
the preceding chapter and, as there is little in the way of generalizations 
to be drawn from them which is of value in using Strong’s Blank, they 
are not summarized here 

Grades and scores on achievement examinations have frequently been 
correlated with scores on Strong’s inventory in the hope that the predic- 
tion of educational success would thus be improved The predictive value 
of scholastic aptitude tests being far from perfect, it was reasoned that 
motivation might account for part of the discrepancy, and the motivation 
and interest should overlap to some extent Accordingly, a number of 
studies were made, many of which were not published and only a few 
of which are cited here Townsend (851) ascertained the relationships 
between Strong's scales and scores on objective tests of school achieve- 
ment made by groups of 50 to 100 boys in private secondary schools, and 
reported that they were few and significant only in the case of mathe- 
matics-science teacher and chemistry (r = 36), accountant-chemistry ( 49), 
CPA-chemistry (42), and mathematician-geometry (31) Achievement 
in English and history were not related to social science teacher or 
author-journalist interest scales A procedure used by Segel (702) is sug- 
gestive, for after correlating Strong’s scales with Iowa High School Con- 
tent Examination Scores and obtaining correlations between scientific 
scales and scientific subjects which ranged from 28 to 49, but which were 
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not significantly related in other expected ways except for some negative 
relationships, he proceeded to use differential achievement scores. These 
consisted of the differences in the scores of two achievement tests, for 
example, the difference between literature and science, which had a 
correlation of ag with life insurance sales interest The correlations, 
both positive and negative, were generally higher, those for scientific 
interests and differential scientific achievement (eg, science minus his- 
tory and social science scores) ranged from 29 to 57 Similar relationships 
were found when school grades were used instead of achievement test 
scores in this study, although the trends were not so clear cut, presumably 
because of the more numerous other factors which affect grades The 
reason for the relationships between differential achievement and in- 
terests being greater than the relationship between achievement and in- 
terests IS that, in the former, the effects of general ability are held 
constant and those of differential motivation and application are em- 
phasized If a student consistently makes B-l- in one field, and A in an- 
other, the relationships with interests will not be clear, but if his relative 
superiority in the second subject is brought out and correlated with in- 
terests, and the relative inferiority of his performance in the former sub- 
ject IS similarly treated, the role of interest is more likely to manifest 
Itself 

Grades in college were related to scores on Strong’s scales by Alteneder 
(14), who worked with freshmen at New York University. The relation- 
ships were low (r’s ranged from — 28 to 50). but she reported that low 
scholarship men tended to make higher engineering interest scores than 
high scholarship men, who tended to have interests more like those of 
teachers and CPA's, while low scholarship women had interests some- 
what more like those of insurance saleswomen and stenographers than 
high scholarship women, whose scores as librarians, social workers, and 
lawyers tended to be high 

Typing and stenography grades of about 100 women liberal arts college 
students were studied with the women's stenographer scale by Barrett 
(46) at Hunter College She reported only the data from tests which 
showed some validity, as the Strong scale "failed to show any significant 
relationship to grades" data concerning it were not reported 

Engineering grades were correlated with Strong's engineering scale by 
Berdre (78), Campbell (775 521), and Holcomb and Laslett (375). In the 
first study the honor-point ratios of 154 University of Minnesota students 
were the criterion, their correlation with interest scores was -13 It is 
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worth noting that having a variety of interests, rather than only scientific, 
had no detrimental effect on achievement In the second study the cor- 
relation was 52 In Campbell’s study of 370 engineering students at 
Stanford it was 1S5 For this same group the correlation between social- 
science interests and grade-point ratios in social science was 31 (social 
studies teacher), Holcomb and Laslett reported a similar correlation 
( 32) between engineering interest and engineering grades 

Dental grades were used as a criterion for the dentist scale by Robinson 
and Bellows (634), who found a significant relationship (r = 13, 18, .19) 
Data on 141 dental students were reported by Strong (775 523), who 
found that those rating C on his scale made inferior grades (grade-point 
ratio of 2 01). while those of others were slightly higher (2 41 to 2 58) 
The significance of the difference is not reported 

Medical school grades were subjected to study by Douglass (205) and 
by Jacobson (397), the former reporting that Strong’s Blank was not use- 
ful in predicting success, the latter, however, finding that the first-year 
grades of students who were characterized by scientific and other interests 
were better than those with other interest patterns, those with medical 
interests as their only strong scientific interest but with other types sup- 
plementing these ranked second, and those with no scientific interests 
ranked at the bottom In connection with the top-ranking, broad-interest, 
students, it is interesting that Berdie (76) found that those with many 
“likes” get better grades than those with few "likes ” 

Teachers’ college students were the subjects of studies by Goodfellow 
(293), Mather (775 526), and Seagoe (668) Goodfellow found, as Strong 
did with dentaf students, that those who rated A on the appropriate 
scafe made better grades than those who rated C. the differences being 
significant Mather and Seagoe, however, both found no relationships 
between grades and interests 

These contradictory findings in different studies of the relationship 
between interests and achievement, reported even for the same subject- 
matter or professional fields, might be explained on the basis of the un- 
reliability of the criteria in some studies, the limited range of interests 
in most schools, and perhaps other factors which vary from one institu- 
tion to another It is interesting that in none of the published studies has 
the criterion been subjected to any scrutiny, either as to distribution of 
grades or as to reliability, although in numerous studies (e g , 929) it has 
been demonstrated that the apparent lack of validity of the predictor is 
attributable in the first place to lack of reliability in the criterion The 
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limited range of scores in professional-student groups has been com- 
mented on by Strong (775 525-526), who contrasted the percentages of 
dental students receiving the various letter ratings on his scale with the 
percentages of college students in general the latter received fewer A’s 
and more C’s This phenomenon suggests the need to use an approach 
other than the correlational in studying the relationship between inter- 
ests and educational achievement, and perhaps a criterion other than 
grades Several studies have used another approach, but before describing 
their results attention should be focused on one study of interests and 
grades in which the range of the former was relatively great 

Personnel-psychology students in the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram, 95 in all, were the subjects of a study by Strong (776), after the 
publication of his book and the expression of opinions which might have 
been somewhat modified had this study been completed first In this 
investigation the correlation between intelligence and grades in psy- 
chology courses was only 20, whereas that for psychologist interest was 
275 Neither of these is quite significant (31 required), but when indi- 
vidual course grades are considered the picture is clearer correlations for 
testing and social psychology courses were 355 and .150 for intelligence, 
and 32 and 34 for psychologist interests As the tendency in other 
studies has been for intelligence tests to be considerably better predictors 
than interest inventories, possible reasons were investigated It was found 
that, since the soldiers in question had all been selected partly on the 
basis of scholastic aptitude (minimum score of 115 on tlie AGCT or in 
the top quarter of white soldiers), the range of intelligence in the group 
was restricted in fact, go of the 95 made scores of 120 or above In the 
typical college freshman class, however, the tail of the distribution does 
not end so abruptly (sec Chapter 6) The range of interest in psychology 
was, however, considerably greater, from low C to A, witb a mean of 
low C Some of the men in the class reported, in conversation with Strong, 
that they had been assigned to .personnel-psychology training without 
being consulted This is quite different from the typical college situation, 
in which the student is more generally in college for some reason of his 
own, and has something to say about the curriculum in which he studies 
Even the required courses are then in one sense electives, something 
accepted because they lead to some desired goal, be it no more than 
playing football or being with friends In the typical college class a stu- 
dent can therefore make the grade if he has the ability, regardless of 
interest in the subject-matter of the course, in the ASTP many students 
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lacked the motivation to use their ability In such circumstances one 
would expect to find, as Strong did, that interest has approximately as 
high a correlation with achievement as does aptitude 

Completion of training is the other criterion of educational achieve- 
ment used by some researchers It avoids the fine distinctions which 
grades attempt to make, stressing the more carefully considered and per- 
haps more clear-cut distinctions between, i), passing and failing, and, 
z), liking and not liking In Goodfellow’s study (ags), for example, it 
was noted that the education students who changed to other curricula 
made lower scores than did those who remained in education, and Strong 
(775 5*4) found that only 25 percent of the dental students who rated 
C on his dentist scale graduated in from four to six years, whereas 91 
percent of those who rated A, 93 percent of those rating B-)-, and 67 
percent, each, of those rating B and B— , graduated These findings fit 
in with Strong's explanation of the role of interest in educational achieve- 
ment (775 529) 

"If a student has sufficient interest to elect a course, his grade will 
depend far more on his intelligence, industry, and previous preparation 
than on his interest Interest affects the situation, however, in causing 
the student to elect what he is interested in and not to elect courses m 
which he is not interested When a student discovers he has mistakenly 
elected a course in which he has little interest, he will finish it about as 
well as other courses but he will not elect further couises of a similar 
nature " 

To this should be added, in view of the one study in which the range 
of interest was adequate When a student is compelled to take a course 
or to study in a field not of his own choosing, the relationship between 
interests and achievement will be more nearly comparable to that of 
intelligence and achievement 

Vocational preference has been frequently demonstrated to have little 
long-term reliability or realism in adolescence (eg, 613), although in 
college students it has generally proved more stable and realistic 
355) It IS often asked, however, whether the scores of interest inventories 
provide one with information sufficiently different from expressions of 
vocational preference to justify the time and expense, and, as the prefer- 
ences of some groups of college students have proved rather stable, it has 
been suggested that in their case the inventories may be of little value 
(926) Counselors working with clients in schools, colleges, and guidance 
centers frequently comment on the large number of cases in which 
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Strong’s Blank merely confirms what one already knew from interviewing 
the client and, what is more, what the client already knew himself It is 
therefore pertinent to inquire concerning the relationship between 
Strong scores and expressed preferences some relationship would pre- 
sumably be evidence of validity, while a nearly perfect relationship 
would suggest substituting a single question for the whole inventory 
In two investigations (450,719), the conclusion was drawn that scores 
on Strong’s Blank were less useful than expressions of preferences In 
both instances the conclusion was based on low correlations between 
inventory scores and vocational preferences of high school girls, and on 
the tendency of the former to be more concentrated in a few fields than 
the latter But both studies involved the Women’s Blank, in which the 
clustering of scores has been seen to be due to the strength of one factor 
which IS common in women and in many women’s occupations 

Bedell (59) found that only two of 17 women’s scales had correlations 
of more than 50 with the self-estimated interests of freshmen women 
Data for 1000 men at the University of Minnesota were analyzed by 
Darley (i8g a 1-25). with a resulting contingency coefficient of 43 be- 
tween claimed vocational choices and inventoried interests as determined 
by his classification of Strong scores into primary, secondary, tertiary, 
and no interest patterns An examination of the basic data is perhaps 
more revealing of the inadequacy of expressed preferences as indices of 
measured interests Scientific choices were indicated by 374 men, of whom 
only 71 had primary measured interests in the scientific field, 214 had no 
primary interest patterns, 45 had business detail interests, and the rest 
were scattered among the other fields, 137 claimed linguistic choices, of 
whom z6 had measured primary interest patterns of that type, 65 had 
no primary patterns, 21 had social welfare interest patterns, and the rest 
were scattered, 169 claimed business detail preferences, while 60 had 
measured primary patterns of that type, 6g had no primary pattern, 16 
had business contact patterns, and the rest were scattered throughout 
other categories Allowance must be made for the fact that many had 
secondary patterns in the field of their claimed interests, but even then 
the discrepancies are substantial Moffie (534) worked with NYA boys 
averaging 187 years of age, who rated their interests in the fields assayed 
by Strong’s Blank and were scored with Strong’s group and specific 
scales the correlations ranged from — 07 to .47 and from — 05 to 54, 
respectively Moffie’s explanation is that lack of maturity and exfierience 
on the part of adolescents invalidates their judgments of their interest in 
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different types of work, while the pattern scores of an inventory succeed 
in tapping their interests more adequately It might be suggested, also, 
that this lack of experience and insight is greater in some areas than in 
others. Some occupational fields, e g teaching, are more open to observa- 
tion by the average youth than others, making easier the formation of 
preferences on the basis of interest, while others such as certified public 
accountant (which has the least reliable scale so far developed) are not 
so readily observed Great variations in the agreement of ratings and 
inventory scores of individuals were found by Arsenian (30), further 
substantiating the hypothesis that maturity and experience, which vary 
from one person to another, account for the differences in agreement 
between measured interests and preference or choice Finally, data re- 
ported by Wrenn (942,943) show that the more intelligent college stu- 
dents are more likely to "choose” occupations in which they make high 
scores (45 percent of the superior group rate A on chosen occupation, 
3 percent C), while the less able are more likely to make low scores in 
their preferred occupational field (22 percent rate A, 20 percent C) This 
suggests either that the more able students have more insight into their 
interests than the less able, or that their superior verbal ability enables 
them more adequately to integrate their rationalizations concerning 
interests Whether or not we are dealing with rationalizations or insights 
can be ascertained from the extent of the relationship between inventory 
scores and objective criteria such as completion of training, grades, and 
stability of employment in a field 

The relative predictive value of inventoried interest and expressed 
preference has been studied only by Wightwick (926), who found that 44 
percent of 115 college women were employed in the field of the freshman 
choice four years after graduation, and 73 percent in the field of their 
senior choice, in contrast with 58 percent employed in occupations in 
which they had as freshmen made A or B-|- ratings This led the author 
to the conclusion that measured interests are not as valid predictors of 
vocational choice as expressed preferences, conclusion which seems rather 
odd as It can be based only on a comparison of fieshmen inventory scores 
with senior preferences (58 vs 73), a comparison of freshmen test results 
and freshmen preferences suggests, instead, that inventories are superior 
to expressed preferences (58 vs 44) The greater validity of senior prefer- 
ences IS no doubt due to the nature of the criterion field entered It is 
to be expected that senior preferences would reflect an element of realism, 
including considerations of finances, opportunities, and family pressures 
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which would make them perhaps less valid indices of interest than test 
scores, but more valid predictors of occupation entered 

Unfortunately Strong's nine- and ten-year follow-up studies (775 393- 
403) have not been analyzed in the same manner as Wightwick’s They 
do show that about three-fifths of his college students were employed m 
the field of their freshman or senior choice five and ten years after grad- 
uation, they also show a substantial relationship between interest scores 
in college and field of subsequent employment, as seen in the discussion 
of the permanence of interests and as brought out below in the material 
on job satisfaction, but the data arc not so organized as to show what 
percentage of men entered and remained in fields in which they made 
A, B-p, or lower scores 

The relatively low correlation between expressed preferences and 
inventoried interests in high school, the tendency of the less able stu- 
dents to prefer fields in which they lack measured interests, and the 
superiority of inventories to the expressed preferences of college fresh- 
men in the one known study which has made such a comparison with 
objective evidence as a criterion, suggest that inventories can improve the 
quality of counseling and prediction With college upperclassmen and 
adults expressed and inventoried interests will probably generally be 
found to agree, but in some cases insights of this type are lacking, es- 
pecially when external pressures have been at work on the client 

Vocational achievement has served as a criterion of the validity of 
Strong’s Blank particularly in work with life insurance salesmen It might 
be argued that the criterion of the validity of an interest inventory should 
be satisfaction, rather than achievement, certainly satisfaction should be 
one of the outcomes of interest But if interest produces satisfaction it 
should also result in achievement, granted the necessary abilities, for the 
satisfied worker should throw himself more wholeheartedly into his work 
This might not be true of all occupations, for theorclically there might 
be some fields in which the work can be done equally well regardless of 
interest and satisfaction in the work, provided the end-result (pay, pres- 
tige, etc) is desired, but in other fields the congeniality of the activities 
engaged in might be important to success 

That insurance sales is one of these latter is indicated by a number of 
studies by Strong (77Z), Bills (90,91,92), Ghiselli (287) and others, most 
of which are summarized m Strong’s book (775 4S7-500) Only illustra- 
tive data are therefore considered here 

Only one of Strong’s studies used as subjects a group of applicants for 
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employment as insurance salesmen, the other groups consisting of men 
already employed or, in one instance, released, by their company (775 
487-488) In the pre-employment study, the applicants were tested in a 
small agency, ao were employed, and only 16 remained more than three 
and one-half months The data of the pretested group are therefore not 
very conclusive, although they do show a clear tendency (r = 48) for the 
higher-scoring men to sell more insurance When data from all groups, 
all agencies, were combined the relationship between interest scores and 
sales (criterion reliability = 81) is as shown in Table 30, adapted from 
•Strong (775) 

Table 30 

PERCENTAGE OF AGENTS IN EACH LIFE INSURANCE INTEREST 
RATING WHO PRODUCE So TO t400,000-AND-UP ANNUALLY 


Annual Production 

JV 

Percent in . 

Each Rating Producing 



c 

B - 

B 

B + A 

So to 5 49,000 

30 

5 » 

33 

27 

22 9 

$50,000 to S 99,000 

52 

24 

'7 

45 

34 '6 

$100,000 to $149,000 

3 ' 

18 

17 

14 

7 '9 

$150,000 to $199,000 

37 

6 

>7 

9 

13 22 

$200,000 to $399,000 

47 

0 

'7 

0 

20 31 

$400,000 up 

6 

0 

0 

5 

4 3 

Total 


100 

lOI 

100 

100 100 

Number 

21 1 

•7 

6 

22 

45 lai 


There is a rather clear tendency for those who made high scores to be 
those who sold the most insurance 56 percent of the A men sold enough 
insurance to make a living by then-current standards (1150,000), as com- 
pared with only 6 percent of the C men Although the coefficient of 
correlation for 181 of these cases is only 37, the relationship is statis- 
tically and psychologically significant, for it must be remembered that 
most of the men were tested after a long period of employment, after the 
low-producing and low-scoring men had been eliminated by natural 
selection The greater range of scores and sales which would characterize 
applicants would undoubtedly yield a higher correlation coefficient If 
these men had all been tested as applicants for employment, or better 
still as college students, and had made similar scores, findings would be 
quite convincing As all but 16 of them were tested after they had been 
on the job some time, it is possible, however, that some of the poorer 
salesmen indicated liking for fewer of the sales items than did their more 
successful fellows, not because they actually liked sales work less, but 
because they were somewhat dissatisfied with the financial results of their 
work Apparently Strong has not taken this possible rationalization of 
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failure into account, for he makes no mention of the possible differences 
between pretested and posttested responses But even if such forces were 
at work, the relationship between inventoried interests and success in 
selling life insurance is noteworthy 

The life insurance and real estate salesmen's scales of the Vocational 
Interest Blank were combined in Bills' study of 588 newly employed 
casualty insurance salesmen and compared with ratings of success after 
one year on the job She found that 76 percent of those who made low 
scores were failures, while only sa percent of the high scoring group 
failed Ghiselli worked with a much smaller group of casualty insurance 
salesmen, ag in all, finding significant relationships for the CPA and 
occupational level scales ( 38 and 27) He reports that they tended to 
make high scores on the business contact and detail keys, but that con- 
trary to Bills’ findings the contact scales did not correlate with perform- 
ance As his cases are far fewer in number, the relation can hardly be 
considered disproved by this one study 

Another type of salesman, selling detergents on a wholesale basis over 
large territories and acung as service men on related matters (service 
time correlated 51 with profits), was investigated by Otis (580) The 
group was necessarily small, as there were few territories and the turnover 
rate was low (N = 17) His criterion was selling cost, with which the 
combined life insurance and real estate salesmen’s scales correlated .50 
With numbers as small as these the data are merely suggestive, but 
promising 

Accounting-machine salesmen, 143 in number, and 283 service men of 
the same types of machines, were studied by Ryan and Johnson (660) 
They found that the two groups were differentiated from the general 
population by especially constructed standard-type scales, but that scores 
on these scales had no relationship to success They then developed 
another jet of scales based on the differentiation of successful from un- 
successful men in the occupations m question These scales did differen- 
tiate other groups of successful and unsuccessful men in the same jobs, 
the critical ratio for the service men being 4 8. 

The relationships between interests and achievement in several other 
occupations have been summarized by Strong, often from unpublished 
studies, It IS from him (775 501-504) that the following are taken, except 
when otherwise indicated. 

Psychologists who were starred in American Men of Science averaged 
48 7 on the psychologist key Strong explains this slightly below average 
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score on the basis of the low scores made by some applied psychologists, 
two of whom scored below 30 and later went into business, but this ex- 
planation seems unnecessary in view of the expected shrinkage in the 
means of new groups when criterion and norm groups are one and the 
same It can therefore only be said that eminent psychologists taken as 
a group do not seem to differ from somewhat less eminent psychologists 
(the Fellows of the standardization group) 

Teachers were rated by Ullman and by Phillips for success of perform- 
ance, the ratings did not correlate with interest inventory scores 

Engineers rated as outstanding by an engineering dean were compared 
with full and associate members of the four engineering societies The 
outstanding engineers made higher scores than the associates 

Aviators who failed in flying training were not significantly lower on 
the aviator scale than were those who were successful in training, perhaps 
because of the small size of the samples Another set of pilot scales were 
constructed in a study initiated by the writer in the Air Force (316' 
608-fni) A total of 650 aviation cadets were tested with the Vocational 
Interest Inventory, and scales were developed on the basis of item va- 
lidities, the scale based on even-numbered cases being cross-validated on 
odd-numbered cases, and vice versa The correlations between these scales 
and success in primary flying training were insignificant (— 03 and — 10), 
confirming what Strong found with smaller groups 

Advertising men, 36 in all, were rated by three officials of their agency 
Although the significance of the relationship was not tested, the men 
with higher ratings tended to have higher scores on Strong's advertising 
scale 

Foremen, 59 of those employed by a large chemical plant, were rated 
for characteristics which are not described The correlations between 
ratings and Strong scores were 34 for chemist, 31 for engineer, 25 for 
CPA, and — 31 for lile insurance salesman These relationships are such 
as might be expected in a sub-professional technical job, except that with 
CPA Thirty others were tested by Schultz and Barnabas (6S2), and 
were rated for budget-control efficiency and employee relations The 
correlations between Strong’s scales for production manager and occupa- 
tional level, on the one hand, and combined ratings were respectively 
38 and 22 

Janitor-engineers rated above average in their work (N = 44) were 
found by Berman, Darley, and Paterson to make higher scores on the 
technical and scientific but not on other scales than did a group of 23 
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who were rated below average In the same study 123 policemen rated 
by their captain were found to be differentiated on the basis of scales 
which measure interest in social contacts 

Summarizing the evidence on the relationship between inventoried 
interests and success in an occupation, we have seen that it is significant 
in the case of several quite different types of sales jobs, although in some 
this IS so only when success-failure rather than occupational-differences 
keys are used Success in psychology and in teaching were not related to 
the degree of similarity of interests to those of persons employed in those 
fields, but success in advertising, technical foremanship, janitorial work, 
and police were Successful and unsuccessful aviators were not differen- 
tiated by success-failure scales 

The sales data are consistent with the writer's hypothesis concerning 
interest and achievement, for selling life insurance requires a substantial 
degree of self-direction and willingness to persist in the face of a cool 
welcome, presumably only a person who finds a real challenge in locating 
prospects and in making himself pleasant and helpful to them could 
make enough calls to earn a living Congeniality of the work is impor- 
tant, and there is a significant relationship between interest and achieve- 
ment The same is true of casualty insurance salesmen, and of wholesale 
salesmen in whose work service to customers is an important function 
But in somewhat more routine sales work interest is related to success 
only when the interests of successful men in the occupation are contrasted 
with those of failures in the same field rather than with those of men-in- 
general 

The other findings arc more difficult to synthesize or rationalize The 
apparent contradictions may lie in the differences in the criteria of suc- 
cess being starred in American Men of Science for one’s research contri- 
butions IS not comparable to being rated highly for the successful 
management of advertising accounts Perhaps advertising is partly a 
sales occupation (r life insurance salesman = 59), in which case the 
importance of interest is explainable in the same terms Psychology and 
teaching are non-competitive,' and success in both fields can be achieved 
in a great variety of ways, perhaps congeniality is less crucial to them 
because of their varied outlets Just why interest should so clearly play 
a part in success in non-competitive fields such as foremanship, janitorial 
work, and police is difficult to see Congeniality could’ be important, in 
that all three groups have to put up with the vagaries of a variety of 
people, but then so do teachers More studies, with more detailed analyses 
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of [he duties of those involved, are needed before the significance of these 

findings will be clear 

Occupational differentiation being the basis on which the Strong Vo- 
cational Interest Blank was constructed, most of what might be covered 
in this section has already been dealt with in earlier sections, particu- 
larly those concerned with the construction of the occupational interest 
scales Some occupations have been studied without scales having been 
developed for them for example. Bluett (los) ascertained the patterns 
of interest scores characterizing vocational rehabilitation officers The 
applicability of the adult scales to pre-occupational groups was verified 
by Goodman (296), who found that engineering students differed in the 
expected ways from liberal arts students, and by Barrett (45), who found 
that women college students majoring in art made higher scores on the 
artist scale than did other students But the most significant problem still 
to be discussed is that of the differentiation of women’s vocational groups 
on the basis of their interests 

Women’s and girls’ interests have been investigated with Strong’s 
Blank by Laleger (450), Skodak and Crissey (719), Crissy and Daniel 
(18a), and others besides Strong himself (775 162-168) These studies 
have shown chat it is more difficult to differentiate women on the basis 
of their interests than it is men The manual for the Women's Blank 
shows a surprisingly large number of substantial correlations between 
occupations which would not, on the basis of data for the men’s form, 
be expected The correlation between the women’s office worker and 
nurse scales, for example, is 55, while that between office worker and 
housewife is 84 It has frequently been noted that populations of high 
school girls and college girls tend to make far more high scores as nurse, 
office worker, elementary school teacher, and housewife than should be 
found in a random sample Stuit (785) found this even among teachers’ 
college students A suggestion as to why this may be the case emerges 
when it IS noted that the correlations between the housewife scale, on 
the one hand, and those for nurse, physical education teacher, elementary 
school teacher, office worker, and stenographer on the other are respec- 
tively 59, 56, 84, 77, 80 

The factor analysis by Cnssy and Daniel (182) referred to earlier 
carries this thought further They found four factors m women’s voca- 
tional interests, three of which were like those found by other psycholo- 
gists in studying men, but one of which they called "male association," 
thereby bringing down on their heads a storm of protest from women 
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psychologists It is this factor which others have called interest in mul- 
tiplicity of detail, interest in the convenience of others, interest in order, 
and non-professional interests It has a very slight loading in the mascu- 
linity-femininity scale Whatever the factor is, it seems to be present in 
a great many women, especially in those in the occupations named, and 
It IS present in negative form in other women, particularly those who 
make high scores as authors, librarians, artists, physicians, and soual 
workers It is worthy of note that the occupations in which the so-called 
male association factor is important in a positive way are those which 
may be entered after a relatively btief and easily obtainable education, 
whereas those in which it is of negative importance are by and large those 
which require a longer and less easily obtained education or which are 
entered only by the persistent and highly motivated It would be helpful 
to have the marriage rates in each of these occupations, in order to as 
certain whether or not those who are characterized by a strong "male 
association" factor do in fact marry in greater numbers Observation 
suggests that the loss of women office workers through marriage is greater 
than the loss of women authors, physicians, and social workers for the 
same reason, but this is no doubt partly because the latter groups fre- 
quently continue their work even after marriage If both groups of 
occupations marry with more or less equal frequency this factor can 
hardly be named "male association", and if it really is that, why is there 
no evidence of a "female association" factor in men, most of whom also 
marry? As the factor has been isolated only in women, is positively 
related to stopgap and negatively related to career occupations, and is 
more important in the occupation of housewife than in any other (factor 
loading 83), It IS suggested that this is m reality a home-vs.-career factor. 
The home or career decision is one which many women have to make, 
and which most decide in favor of the home It is presumably the pres- 
ence of this factor which makes it difficult to measure the vocational 
interests of women with Strong’s -technique, for it outweighs vocational 
interests in many instances As will be seen in connection with the Kuder 
Preference Record this difficulty is not an insurmountable obstacle to 
the measurement of women's interests, but to overcome it it is necessary 
to use a different type of inventorying device 

Sattsfachon in one’s work has seemed to most psychologists and coun- 
selors to be the objective of counseling or employment on the basis of 
interest inventories. But the appraisal of vocational satisfaction is not 
a simple matter, for a multiplicity of factors are involved and not all 
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of them are easily accessible The criteria of vocational sacisfaction in 
studies of inicresu have coniulcd of siability in the occupation (in con^ 
trait to the position), and expressions of satisfaction or dissausfaction 
by the worker 

Otrupational siability was die criterion favored by Strong (775 384^ 
g8B) and used in his follow-up studies It is reasoned that interest detef' 
mines the dnettion of effort, ability the level of achievement The 
criterion of a vocational interest inventory should therefore be the extent 
10 which It predicts the direction of effort College students who enter 
an occupation and remain in it for ten years after graduating from col- 
lege arc presumed to he interested in and satisfied with the direction 
of their efforts, csen though a few arc known to persist liecausc of family 
or economic reasons 1 hose who ihaiige Iroin one field to another are 
prciuincd to do so bcc.iusc they find the first field of activity unsatislac- 
tory, and cx|K‘cl that the second will prove nuirc so, despite the fact that 
winic individuals change fields ol work for economic reasons 11 these 
assumptions tan lie granted, and they probably can in higher level eco- 
nomic groujis such as graduates of a private university, then occupational 
stability IS a good index of vocational saiisiarlion and a suitable criterion 
of the validity of a vocational intcicst invciuoiv 

I he ten year follow-up (775 393) consisted of 2B7 Stanford University 
seniors tested in 1927 and followed up in 192B, of whom 223 were re- 
tested in 1932, and 197 again rcttsled in 1937 1 he nme-ycar follow-up 

was based on 306 Stanford freshmen tested in 1930, of whom 17.J were 
rctesiccf in igjij 'f he piincipaf findings and conclusions are as follows 
1 Men continuing in an occupation lor 5 or 10 years after college 
made higher scores in it than in other occupations (mean standard 
score 50 2 vs 47 7), 

2 They tended to make higher scores in that occupation than did 
other men (data too complex to reproduce here), 

3 They made higher scores in that occupation than did men who 
changed from that occupation to some other (standard score 48 o 
vs 44 o), 

4 Men changing from one occupation to another after employment in 
the first field did not make higher scores on the latter occupation 
when in college, but their average scores were substantially lower 
m both the first and the second occupation than were those of men 
in groups 1,2, and 3, above (sUndard scores 42 4 and 40 5), which 
suggests that those who change occupations have less clearly defined 
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interests, or less insight into them, than do those who remain in 
the occupation of their first post-college choice 
The hypothesis that interest inventory scores are manifestations of 
stereotypes docs not seem to be sufhcicnt to explain away these findings 
It could, if true, remove the sigiiiheance of the first finding, since an 
unchanging stereotype would be the result of staying in the same occupia- 
tion, It could do the same for the second hnding, lor the men who enter 
a given occupation would be expected to have the relevant stereotype 
to a higher degree than others, and it could be argued that the men in 
group three who changed lo other fields did so because tliey found that 
their concept of the otctipation and of their role in it did not coincide 
with the facts, but the fourth finding and conclusion imply that an 
interest pattern is the result of more than a mere stereotype or even a 
more deep seated self-concept, but rather the product of a more funda- 
mental combination of personality trails, aptitudes, and inodiLymg ex- 
pcnences '1 lus fourth group apparently lacked the highly organized 
pctsoiialitics (in the bioadcst sense) which characterized the other groups, 
as indicated by the mean standard scores, even after several years of 
occupational cxpciicnce in which they might have acijuired the stereo- 
lypc I be lack must have been one of aptitudes, temperament, and 
values 

W'omeii wcic followed up eight years after testing and four years after 
graduation from college by Wightwick (((zO) Of litr iir, subjects, r,H jier- 
cenl weie employed in occupations in which they had made A or B-J- 
ratings, while 77 percent were in fields in which they had at least tertiary 
patterns The data were not analyzed for stability of employment in 
the same way as in Strong's study, but in 1941, 43 jiercent were employed 
in occupations in which they had made A or B-|- scores in 1933 

These findings seem to be confirmed by trends brought out in a study 
of 76 adult men by Sarbin and Anderson (667), in which the client’s 
statement of vocational satisfaction or dissatisfaction was related to his 
primary interest pattern They found that 6a percent of the men who 
expressed dissatisfaction with their current occupations did not have 
primary interest patterns in the fields in which they were employed, but 
there is no indication as to how many satisfied workers possessed primary 
interest patterns in the field of their endeavor If their data are recom- 
puted to permit another comparison, it appears that 57 percent of those 
who had a primary interest pattern in the field of employment were dis- 
satisfied, as compared with 5* percent of those who lacked the appro- 
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priate primary interest pattern This would seem a strange finding, were 
It not that the subjects were clients of an adult guidance center, and 
therefore were, as might be expected, a predominantly dissatisfied group 
Although Sarbin and Anderson's statement that "adults who complain of 
occupational dissatisfaction show, in general, measured interest patterns 
which are not congruent with their present or modal occupation” 
(667 35) IS exactly what one would expect to find, it can hardly be said 
that they have demonstrated the truth of the statement 

Satisfaction in a professional curriculum was correlated with inven- 
toried interest in that field by Berdie (77), in a study of 154 engineering 
sophomores who had been tested as freshmen Satisfaction was measured 
by a modification of Hoppock's Job Satisfaction Blank, in which the 
term "curriculum” was substituted for "job” and "occupation ” The 
correlation between scores on Strong’s engineer scale and satisfaction 
score was 10, too low to be significant When the data for 4^ men whose 
blanks had been scored for all occupations were subjected to analysis of 
variance, it was found that those with no interest pattern in the engi- 
neering field were significantly less satisfied than those with a primary, 
secondary, or tertiary pattern in the physical sciences The numbers were 
so small, however, as to make conclusions highly tentative 

Although the evidence coiicerninng interest and job satisfaction which 
consists of occtipational stability data is impressive, there 15 a need for 
further studies using clinical and psychometric indices of vocational 
satisfaction Sarbin and Anderson's study was a step in this direction, 
as was Wightwick’s, but an adequate investigation of clinically or psy- 
chometrically determined vocational satisfaction in lelationship to in- 
ventoried interests has yet to be made 

Use of Strongs Vocational Interest Blank in Counseling and Selection 
The findings of research which have been reviewed in the preceding 
sections have shown that interest is not a completely mdejicndent entity, 
but rather something which is related to general ability, special aptitudes, 
and values in various ways Linguistic and scientific interests are posi- 
tively correlated with intelligence, technical interests are related to me- 
chanical aptitude, and business incerests are related co the tendency to 
stress material as opposed to theoretical, social, or aesthetic values, to 
cite just a few of these relationships But the very complexity of these 
relationships supports the hyjxilhesis that interests are sufficiently unique 
to warrant special consideration in the study of an individual or a group, 
and other evidence shows that they have significance in and of them- 
selves which makes their study important It seems likely that aptitudes. 
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values, and perhaps temperament are fundamental factors which, to- 
gether with expicnenccs in childhood, determine the development and 
nature of interests, but the end result is a type of individual diiferences 
which take on a character of their own There seems to be something 
magnetic about interests, pulling people in their direction and holding 
them in place once there 

The development of interests has been seen to be well under way by 
adolescence, for by age 14 or 15 the interest patterns of boys and girls 
have begun to take forms similar to those of adults, and these patterns are 
generally modified by increasing maturity by becoming more clear cut, 
and by a tendency, in boys at least, toward great socialization of interests 
By the time boys and girls are from 18 to 20 years of age their interests 
are fairly well crystallized, and in most cases change very little thereafter 

The occupations for which Strong’s inventory has been validated are 
primarily professional, managerial, and clerical, although a few skilled 
occupations are included among the scales Its usefulness is therefore 
primarily with those jjersons whose intellectual and educational level is 
high enough to provide a sound basis for aspiration to the middle or 
upper half of the occupational ladder The men’s form can be scored for 
about 40 occupations, the women’s for more than 20, while these seem 
like very few, compared to the large number of jobs which have been 
differentiated in other ways, the limitations of the instruments are not 
as great as this suggests The occupations are more broadly defined than 
in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (888), for example, and what 
IS more, the intercorrelations have shown that they fall into interest 
families, that these occupations can be grouped according to common 
underlying interests 1 his means that by using this inventory and scoring 
It for a relatively small number of occupations one can tap interest in 
a few core fields in which most known occupations could probably be 
placed It IS important to bear in mind, however, that interest is not 
necessarily a predictor of success, even when needed abilities are present, 
for interest seems to be related to success only when the congeniality of 
the activities in question affects application, and when the effects of 
application are readily determined, as in competitive work such as sales 
It seems to be much more likely to be important to satisfaction and 
stability in a field than to quantitatively judged success The women’s 
form IS not as satisfactory as the men’s, because of the commonness of 
one interest factor in women, it is only in the cases of those with clear-cut 
career interests that it is likely to prove valuable 

In school and college the Vocational Interest Blank is sufficiently well 
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understood by loth graders to be used with them, and their maturity is 
great enough lo give their scores meaning despite the fact that there is 
some subsequent modification of interests The occupational interest 
scores have value for the prediction of educational achievement when 
screening on an ability basis has already taken place, and when there has 
been no screening on the basis of interest In most situations, however, the 
choice of curricula or courses by students gives them enough of an elec- 
tive character to nullify the relationship between interests and grades 
Completion of a sequence of courses or of professional training is, how- 
ever, related to interests as measured by the Strong Blank, for those whose 
interests are unlike those of people in the same occupational field tend 
to drop out more frequently than do students with appropriate interests 
The inventoried interests of high school students are of more value m 
vocational diagnosis than are their expressed preferences, on the other 
hand, the preferences of college students are likely lo be mature enough 
to warrant more serious consideration, and are likely to be not much 
less significant in freshmen, and slightly more significant in seniors, than 
measured interests The younger and less able the boy or girl, the more 
need there is for a good interest inventory. Strong's Blank stems to meet 
this need within the normal ranges of male high school juniors and 
seniors, college students, and adults, it does so less well foi girls and 
women, because of the career-vs -home factor The older and brighter the 
individual, the less likelihood there is that Strong's Blank will reveal 
anything new to the subject, although the conliriiialion of interests is 
often very helpful and new light is sometimes thrown on confused or 
poorly understood situations 

The counseling use of Strong’s Blank in school and college can there- 
fore be both for choice of curriculum and for choice of ocuupational field 
Siudcnts may be encouraged to major in fields in which they have 
primary interest patterns, with the knowledge that they are more likely 
to complete work in those fields than in those in which their interests 
are not so strong Their choice of occupations for vvhich they have 
appropriate measured interests may be viewed with more confidence that 
they will still piefer those fields alter five or ten years of employment in 
them Despite the possibility ol faking scores in an attempt to impress, 
the inventory has similar value in student selection programs 
In working with high school and college students one not infrequently 
encounters cases in which there seems to be no primary' interest pattern. 
As these are usually students or clients who have no clearly defined ex- 
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pressed preferences and who hope that the interest inventory will dis- 
cover some hidden interest, this experience is one which is especially 
frustrating to novice counselors The frequency of such cases in a college 
population has been investigated by Darley (iSg ig-ai, Ch 5), who 
found that slightly more than 5a percent of 1000 University of Minnesota 
students had no primary (A and B-(-) interest patterns, while 16 percent 
had only tertiary (D and B— ), and 3 peicent had no distinguishable, 
interest patterns Darley set up the hypothesis that students with high 
interest maturity and no primary interest pattern would make poorer 
grades in college than students who had primary interest patterns, but 
this was not verified by his evidence As he puts it, “the case with no 
primary pattern will continue to be clinically difficult for the counselor 
as usual, more and better research is necessary ” Strong showed 
that the interests of business students are less clear cut than those of 
professional students (775 420), he suggests that people with widespread 
interests and often without primary interests should consider business, 
particularly if they have secondary interests m the business groups (775 
430), but he, like Darley, ends by giving up "These are the hardest of all 
people to counsel, because they have so little to contribute and either 
they have a lot of half-baked plans that change from interview to inter- 
view or they sit back and expect the counselor to prescribe the remedy" 
(775 441) In the writer's experience with college students it also seemed 
that the undifferentiated students were those who entered business, for 
lack of something more challenging He is somewhat reluctant to let the 
matter rest there, howevei, in view of Strong’s findings concerning the 
differentiation of people at lower occupational levels when a different 
point of reference is used Research in the "undifferentiated" group both 
in college and elsewhere should presumably be pressed, using other points 
of reference than that of the standard scales 

In guidance centers the counseling use of Strong’s inventory is similar 
to that in schools, with the exception that there it is often given to entire 
classes as a part of a routine testing program, whereas in a guidance 
center it is part of a tailor-made battery individually administered In 
mass testing which has been properly motivated the examinee’s answers 
are likely to be frank and free, for even though motivated to co-operate 
he IS likely to feel that he has relatively little at stake In the individual 
testing program there is more liklihood of self-scrutiny and of uncon- 
scious warping of responses to make them congruent with an acceptable 
self-concept In the former case scores may not be as high, but they reveal 
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the patterning of tpecific interests more truly, in the Utter case, they are 
more indicative of self-concepts Both types of data have their value, 
provided the counselor knows with what it is he may be working 

A guidance center has an advantage over employment services and 
departments in the use of inventories such as this, in that its functions 
are recognized as being more advisory than administrative, the former 
role being one which encourages frankness on the part of examinees 
Despite this fact, consultants making evaluations need to be alert for case 
history material which tends to supjxirt or to contradict the evidence of 
the inventory It might be well if two inventories, known to differ in their 
transparency, were used, to provide an index of tendency and of direction 
of distortion of interest scores The research necessary to the development 
of such an index has not been carried out as yet, but the germ of the idea 
IS to be found in a paper by Paterson ( 5 B 6 ) 

In employment seniires inventories such as this are rarely used, as the 
type of counseling offered there has generally to do with employment 
rather than wuh choice of a held of work, and ihe interests of employment 
applicants have generally seemed assessable by less complex methods As 
more attention is paid to the needs of inexperienced youth, on the one 
hand, and to the careful appraisal of adults applying for competitive 
jobs, on die other, interest inventories should probably find more use in 
employment services 

In business and industry the use of Strong's Blank has been confined 
to the selection testing of applicants for sales positions, particularly those 
in which the mijKirtance of the congeniality of the work, the independence 
of tilt salesmen, the intangibility of the item sold, or the competitive 
nature of the selling have been notable These items include life insur- 
ance, casualty insurance, real estate, business machines, and vacuum 
cleaners As work with this type of instrument began in an attempt to 
distinguish sales engineers from technical engineers one would expect to 
see other successful applications made as time goes on Here, more even 
than in guidance centers, the possibility of faking unduly high scores 
needs to be considered The indications are that despite this tendency 
the Blank is a useful sales selection instrument, an index of distortion 
such as that suggested above would make it even more so 
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OTHER MEASURES OF INTERESTS 

The Kuder Preference Record (Science Research Associates, 1939, 19431 
and Short Industrial Form 1948) 

WORK with this inventory was initiated by Kuder at Ohio State Univer- 
sity early in the igso's, leading' to the publication of the inventory in 
1939 Three forms were tried out during this experimental period After 
the 1939 edition had been in use for several years it seemed desirable to 
cover mechanical and clerical activities more adequately, and the second 
edition was developed and published, incorporating also a change in the 
form of the items A short form for use in business and industry was 
published m 194B Publication of the inventory was welcomed by many 
counselors in schools, colleges, and guidance centers, because it was more 
economical to score than Strong's Vocational Interest Blank, then practi- 
cally the only inventory which had been well validated, and because it 
also showed signs of having been subjected to a good deal of research. 
Furthermore, its format and marking device had an immediate appeal 
to students taking it Users of Vocational tests therefore often included 
the Preference Record in their batteries, interpreting its results in very 
much the same terms as those of Strong’s Blank, simply on the basis of 
the general similarity of the types of items and scores, which seemed like 
those of Strong’s group scales Today the Kuder is one of the most widely 
used vocational tests and inventories, and additional evidence concerning 
the nature and vocational significance of the traits it measures is pub- 
lished practically every month in the professional journals 
Applicability The Kuder Record was designed for use with high 
school and college students, and with adult men and women The items 
were so written as to be applicable to both sexes, the vocabulary was kept 
as nearly as possible at the high school level, and the content seems to 
have been selected for its familiarity to adolescents as well as to adults 
Two reports on the suitability of the inventory for high school students 
have been published Christensen (157) tried it out on 27 9th graders and 

445 
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aicertained that many of the items svere not understood, when the dais 
was instructed in the meaning of the items and retested, the scores changed 
appreciably The reading dilRculty of the Kuder was checked by Stefflre 
(752), who used the Lewerenz formula for vocabulary grade placement, 
he found that the vocabulary difficulty grade level was 8 4, and that it is 
easier than that of the Strong (104), the Allport- Vernon Study of Values 
(11 3), and the Cleeton (is,o), but somewhat more dilhcult than that of 
the Lee Thorpe (6 8) and Brainard (64) These findings suggest that the 
Kuder can be administered to typical 8th grade boys and girls, although 
the less able will have dilTiculty with some items its use at the gth of 10th 
grade levels is likely to prose satisfactory in this respect Norms are avail- 
able for the interpretation of the inventory with high school students 
and adults 

The transparency of the items m the Kuder, or the ease with which 
faking and unconscious distortion of responses can lake place, has seemed 
a problem to many users That their objections have some basis 111 fart 
IS suggested by the nature of the items, as inspection reveals them to have 
rather obvious vocational implications Both the Kuder and the Strong 
inventories were administered to a clerical employee being considered for 
transfer and promotion to a desired pcisonncl posiiion by Paterson (586), 
who compared the man's resjionses on both forms The data suggested 
that the employee's interests were truly clerical, that he wanted to appear 
in the best passible light as a potential personnel appointee, that his scores 
were distorted in the direction of personnel interests by this fact, and that 
the Kuder was more affected by distortion than the Strong As these 
are merely observations of one rase they are not conclusive, but they do 
seem to confirm the gcneial opinion of users of vocational interest inven- 
tories Two experiments designed to test the transparency of the two 
measures, as Strong tested that of his own. have been completed Bordin 
(112) has reported one such, in which it was found that the professed 
social service and literary interests of college students were more highly 
correlated with Kuder than with Strong scores (e g , r = 43 vs r = 29), 
suggesting greater transparency in the Kuder, but the trend was not 
consistent for other scales Cioss, in an unpublished study of high-scoring 
students (181 males, 183 females), found clear-cut evidence of ability to 
lower and to raise Kuder scores according to directions 

Another aspect of this question of the meaning of inventory items and 
the orientation of respondents was investigated by Piotrowski (608), who 
tested 18 superior students in a school of social work with the Kuder and 
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the Rorschach All subjects scored high on the soaal service scale, but 
psychiatric interviews led to the conclusion that only ii of the inventory 
scores were “valid,” while 7 were “invalid”, in other words, 7 of the social 
workers were not genuinely interested in social welfare, but made high 
scores because of conscious or unconscious distortion The Rorschach 
responses of the two groups were then compared, with the conclusion 
that those who really had social service interests (as confirmed by interview 
data) were closer to'reality, had a wider range of psychological experiences, 
were more realistic in their aspirations, more interested in people for 
their own sakes, more self-confident, and less frequently subject to de- 
spondent moods While the results for otlier preoccupational or occupa- 
tional groups might reveal fewer invalid scores (assuming the validity of 
the psychiatric interview) than a field such as social work, the evidence 
docs indicate that distortion of scores on the Kuder can seriously affect 
the results 

There is, finally, the question of changes in responses to this type of 
inventory with increasing age Although one would expect Strong’s 
findings to hold for interests however measured, there is the possibility 
that the form of the question and the method of scoring affect findings in 
tile case of a particular instrument, making such generalizations unsafe 
until appropriate evidence is adduced Retest reliabilities after a lapse 
of 15 months were computed for 16 adult subjects (ages unreported) by 
7 raxler and McCall (H68), who found that they ranged from 61 for social 
service interests to 93 for musical iiitciests, tlic median being 83 This 
suggests a considerable degree of stability of responses DiMichael and 
Dabelsteiii, 111 an unpublished pajier (aoo) found reliabilities ranging 
from 70 to Hg Lveii for the least reliable scale letter ratings (A = 75 per- 
centile or above) changed in only 9 percent of the cases Traxler and 
McCall, and Kuder 111 his manual, jirovide data showing that the changes 
which take place during senior high school and college years are relatively 
slight, making unnecessary the use of special norms for each high school 
grade This conclusion cannot be compared precisely with Stiong's, as his 
norming procedure was different, but it does appear to be at variance 
with It Strong’s and Carter’s work, reviewed elsewhere, showed more con- 
vincingly that certain changes do take place in the interests of adolescents 
and that they are fairly well crystallized by the end, rather than by the 
beginning, of the high school years, they have merely begun to take shape 
by age 14 or 15 Until intensive work on age changes has been carried out 
with the Kuder, it seems wise to assume that some changes such as those 
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known to «altp place m Teap>onse« to Strong's Blank also affect Kuder 
scores 

Content The Preference Record consists of preference items arranged 
in triads Item four illustrates the principle 
Build bird houses 
Wnte articles about birds 
Draw akelehes of birds 

The examinee decides which of these three activities he likes best and 
marks it to show his first choice, then he decides which he likes least, and 
marks it to show his third choice The activities in each item are so writ- 
ten as to tap three or more different types of interest, in this case mechan- 
ical, literary, and artistic There are 504 such items (standard form), 
assessing interest in a total of nine* different types of interests 

Adminislralion and Scoring There is no tune limit, as there are no 
right or wrong answers, the time required by high school students is from 
thirty minutes to one hour, by college students approximately forty min- 
utes It IS necessary to make sure that the directions for using the response 
pins are correctly followed, but, as examinees are usually intrigued by the 
medvanics of the inventory, motivating them to follow directions is rela- 
tively easy Storing may be done by hand, using appropriate answer 
sheets and a pin to prick answers, in which case the common procedure 
is to have examinees do the scoring themselves The directions are clear, 
and It takes about fifteen minutes to obtain all nine scores Profile sheets 
arc provided on which examinees con-vert their scores to percentiles and 
plot them graphically This method has generally been found to be a good 
device for getting pupils interested in their scores and to provide a spring- 
Ixiard for discussion of vocational interests Machine-scoring is also 
possible, with the use of special answer sheets The scores obtained are 
for mechanical, computational, scientific, persuasive, artistic, literary, 
musical, social service, and clerical interests 

Norms The 1946 edition of the manual contains norms for three dif- 
ferent base groups. The first consists of approximately 2000 boys and 
2000 girls, m grades 10, 11, and 12, the three grades being lumped to- 
gether because of the lack of important grade differences but the sexes 
sepal ated because sex differences are significant The second is made up 
of adults engaged in a variety of occupations 2667 men from 44 occupa- 
tions, and 1429 women in 29 occupations, again treated separately because 
of sex differences Thirdly, there are norms for college students, those 
1 A teiilh, ' Ouicloor,’ imerest scale has been added 
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for Women ba^ed on 1263 studeiits in various curricula, While those for 
men are, for the time being, derived from groups of about »oo each from 
several different colleges The profile sheets provided with the answer 
sheets are based on the first two groups, and Kuder expects to provide one 
for the third group While these norm groups are helpful in providing a 
backdrop against which to view the interests of an individual, their com- 
position IS not as vital a question as in the case of Strong's Blank, for with 
the Kuder one studies the relative strength of each of nine different 
interests within an individual, whereas in the Strong the comparisons 
are basically between groups of individuals classified by occupations 

Having obtained a profile of scores which shows the relative strength of 
the different types of interests in the person being examined, the next 
question which arises is that of the occupational significance of the profile 
It was the absence of occupational norms which made many users of 
vocational tests hesitate to use Kuder's inventory, despite the care with 
which It was constructed and the economy with which it could be used 
It was not until after World War II, for example, that the writer used 
it in counseling on anything other than an experimental basis, just be- 
cause It did not seem sufficient to know that a client was more interested 
in mechanical activities than in any other type, when what counts in 
vocational adjustment is how his interests compare with those of persons 
who have succeeded in the field This point has effectively been made by 
Diamond (igga), in an important study of the occupational significance 
of Kuder percentile scores 

The 1946 manual has to some extent made good this deficiency by 
providing norms for 44 men’s occupations and 29 women's, supplemented 
by curricular norms for women college students in 24 different fields 
The numbers in any one group are small, ranging from 16 men English 
teachers and 16 women language teachers to 185 male meteorologists. 
Strong’s work suggests rather clearly that these numbers are too small to 
be reliable, but they are better than no data at all, and an unpublished 
study by Triggs has shown that for -one group, at least, the adding of 
additional cases makes no difference She tested 826 nurses, and found 
that their mean and sigma differed little from those for Kuder’s group of 
183 As the manual indicates that the test-author is interested in receiving 
additional occupational data for norming purposes, it may be assumed 
that better occupational norms will become available in due course Judg- 
ing by the incomplete evidence in the manual, there is one other possible 
defect in the occupational norms that of sampling This problem has 
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been amply discussed m connection with Strong’s work, so it need only 
be pointed out here that better evidence needs to be supplied concerning 
the type of employment, skill levels, degree of permanence, level of at- 
tainment, and regional location of the representatives of any given 
occupation The manual does not mention these variables 

The ocrupational norms consist of die means and standard deviations 
of each occupational group on each interest scale, and graphic profiles 
based on these same means The profiles permit a more rapid inspection 
of the data than do means, and enable the counselor to compare quickly 
his client's profile with that ol the various occupational groups As the 
work of the Minnesota Employment Stabiliration Research Institute (szg) 
and the United States Employment Service (225) has demonstrated, how- 
ever, this technique has serious defects Not only is it impressionistic 
rather than exact, hut the criterion upon which judgment is based is 
unsound, for the counselee is compared with die average person in the 
occupation rather than with the marginal woiker To put it concretely, 
if the counselee is significantly below the mean of ihe occupational group 
at two points of the profile, and significantly higher at two other points, 
does that mean that the choice of that held would be unwise? It would 
be more helpful to know the critical scores for each trait being measured, 
for then a "low” score would be known to indicate a critical lack of a 
trait which has been found to be related to success or satisfaction in the 
occupation in question This is the proeedure now used by the United 
States Employment Service in its General Aptitude Test Battery (225, 
see also pp 3r,8 If) Diamond’s data (199a) are again highly relevant 
To provide a less impressionistic method of comjianng individual pro- 
files with those of persons established in various occupations. Ruder has 
developed occupattonnl indices which are a statistical summation of the 
siindarity of the examinee’s interest profile to that of the occupation in 
question The prineijile is similar to that used by Strong, although Strong 
applied It to d senes of items whereas Ruder applied it to scores on a 
senes of scales Only one oceupational index has so far been published, 
that for accountani auditor (446) Triggs has also developed indices for 
nurses in several specialilies, described in an unpublished paper As more 
of these indices are published the value of llie Ruder in vocational coun- 
seling will increase, but the counselor will be called upon to exercise a 
high degree of judgment in deciding when a deviation from the mean is 
so great as to suggest tlic abaiidoiiinent of an objective by the client 
Standardization and Initial Validation Many users of the Ruder Pref- 
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erence Record have been puzzled by the method of vreig£ting the items' 
in the inventory The mental set established by Strong’s work led them 
to believe that Kuder’s interest scales were occupational in nature, that 
his scientific scale, for example, was the scale for a saentific family of 
occupations But the early manuals and published studies showed no 
evidence of occupational standardization The alternative explanation 
seemed to be that the keys were based on a factorial analysis of interests, 
such as were made With Strong's data, but again there was no evidence of 
such work Lacking any such empirical basis, the scales were not infre- 
quently suspected of being the product of nothing more than a priori 
reasoning 

Succeeding editions of the manual have attempted to make clear 
exactly how the scales were developed, but the writer has talked with 
competent applied psychologists who had still not grasped the procedure, 
simple though it is The first step was the construction of a prion scoring 
keys, in one of which all seemingly literary items were scored, in another 
all scientific, and so on The second step was to score the blanks of several 
hundred persons with these scales The third step was to make an item 
analysis, to ascertain the internal consistency of these scales If it was found 
that those persons who had made high a prion literary scores tended to 
choose a given item more often that those who had made low scores, the 
Item was retained in the literary scale, if it was not so chosen, it was 
discarded After this procedure had been applied to all the a prion keys 
it was found that some of the empirically purified scales (the seven pub- 
lished with the first edition) were internally consistent, independent of 
each other, and reliable, while others (atheletic, religious, and social- 
prestige interests) were not internally consistent or independent — they 
were, in fact, purified out of existence by the item analysis (the social- 
prestige scale actually split in two) The item analysis therefore gave an 
empirical basis for stating that the interest scales measure something, 
and that these entities are independent of each other and unchanging in 
their composition The method of naming traits is then comparable to 
that in factor analysis, and depends on inspection of the items and judg- 
ment as to their nature The names given by Kuder seem warranted, as 
might be anticipated when the items are rather transparent The two 
scales added with the second edition were for mechanical and clerical 
interests, and were based only on internal consistency, they are corre- 
lated Somewhat more highly with the scientific and computational scales 

The intercorrelations of the original seven scales range from —.34 for 
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the saentihc and persuasive scales to 19 for the scientihc and computa- 
tional Beales, when based upon 2267 adult men in a variety of occupa- 
tions (446) The somewhat higher intercorrelations for the new scales are 
50 for the clerical and computational, and 405 for the mechanical and 
scientific scales 

Reliability The reliability of the Kuder scales has been ascertained 
for several different age groups and summarized in the manual by Kuder 
For 8th-grade students the Kuder-Richardson reliability coefhcients 
range from 84 to g6 (100 boys and girls), for 125 high-school senior boys 
they range from 87 to 93, for a similar number of senior girls they were 
80 to 93, for 300 employed men, 88 to 95 One study involving retest 
reliabilities (B62) showed even higher reliabilities for 47 graduate students, 
ranging from 93 to .98 These high reliabilities may be the result of 
Item-transparency and the stability of self-concepts more than of the 
adequacy of the inventory, Piotrowski’s study, mentioned earlier, might 
be taken as lending support to this interpretation But, whatever it is the 
Kuder measures, it measures it reliably 

Validity Beginning in 1940, and in increasing numbers each year, 
except for a decline during the last year of the war, studies of the relation- 
ship between Kuder scores and other variables have been appearing in 
the literature According to the writer’s count, there was one validation 
study published in 1940, two in 1941, two in 1942, four in 1943, five in 
1944, one in 1945 (by which time publication lag had presumably caught 
up with the absorption of psychologists in the war effort), three m 1946, 
and SIX in 1947 All but one were by persons not directly connected with 
the inventory, for Kuder has tended to publish his Hndings only in the 
manual This demonstrates the recognition on the part of the counselors 
and psychologists of the need for more evidence concerning the validity 
of a popular and promising instrument 

Intelligence has not frequently been correlated with Kuder scores, per- 
haps because other problems seemed more vital Adkins and Kuder (8) 
reported one study of the relationship of interest scoies to primary mental 
abilities, investigation which does have special interest because the men- 
tal abilities measured were sjjecific Their data were obtained from 512 
university freshmen The correlations between Kuder and PMA Test 
scores were low, except for one of 39 between number ability and compu- 
tational interest, a readily understandable relationship Triggs (870) cor- 
related the Kuder with ACE Psychological Examination scores, also 
finding low correlations, except lor one of .40 between literary interests 
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verbal scores, and another of 40 between computational interests and 
quantitative scores, but these relationships held for women only Why 
they were not found in men, if not merely chance findings in women, is 
difiicult to explain Perhaps social pressure makes college men develop a 
modicum of computational interest regardless of special ability, whereas 
women do so only if they have unusual aptitude for such work But this 
would not explain the relationship between literary interests and verbal 
ability in women, who are normally both more verbally and more lit- 
erarily inclined than men More and better studies are needed to clarify 
these matters 

Aptitudes as measured by the Bennett Mechanical Comprehension 
and Minnesota Paper Form Board Tests were correlated with Kuder scores 
in a study of 40 aircraft factory foremen by Sartain (671) For the mechan- 
ical scale the two correlations were 13 and 15, for the scientific scale 19 
and 15, high enough to show some connection, but too low to make the 
relationship practically important 

Interests as measured by Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank have been 
related to Kuder scores in a number of studies, particularly in a series by 
Triggs (870,871,873,936) Peters (597) first reported correlations ranging 
from 38 to 52 for 24 college women tested with the Kuder and Strong's 
Women’s Form The correlations between Kuder scientific and Strong 
physicians’ interests, computational and office workers’ interests, literary 
and authors’ interests, and social service and lawyers' interests (heavily 
loaded with the "people" factor in women) were significant, as one would 
expect So also was that between scientific and lawyers’ interests, which 
IS difficult to explain, except on the grounds of their common correlation! 
with intelligence as shown by Strong 

Male subjects provided the basis of Triggs’ final study (87 1), in which 
the trends were similar to those reported for women by Peters For these 
166 men the relationships for typical, presumably similar, scales were 
as given m Table 31 

These relationships tend to be what one would expect, but they are 
low enough so that it would not be possible to use one instrument as a 
substitute for the other, as many had hoped would be possible On the 
other hand, the varying degrees of relationship make it possible to use 
either inventory with better understanding of what is being measured, or 
both inventories together in order to make a more penetrating analysis 
of a client’s interests 

The existence of a higher degree of relationship between the Kuder 
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scientific and Strong chemist scales ( 73) than between the mechaniol 
and the chemist scales ( 51), when contrasted with the inverse order of re- 
lationship for the Strang engineer scale ( 5^ and 72), suggests that the 
Kuder scientific scale assesses a more theoretical, laboratory, or biological 
type of interest than does the mechanical, and that in testing a would-be 
engineer it is well to attach more weight to the mechanical scale, while 
for a would-bc chemist the scientific stale should be stressed It is note- 
worthy that Kuder has revealed an awareness ot these relationships in his 
occupational classification in the manual (446 5-8), lor chemist is placed 
in the scientific group, while the various engineers arc placed in the 
mechanical-scientific It would have been even more actuiate, judging 
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by these data, to plate the themists in a seicnlific-mcthanical group (note 
the order) and leave only the more purely luologital occupations m his 
scientific group 

The almost identical correlations between the Strong mathemaiics-and- 
scicnce teacher scale on the one hand, and the Kuder scientific and 
mechanical scales on the other (47 and 46), pro\ide an interesting con- 
trast with both of the sets of relationships discussed in the preceding 
paragraph, and the closer relationship between the carpenter and me- 
chanical scales as compared with that between the carpenter and scien- 
tific scales (67 and .26) further strengthens the interpretation suggested 

The clerical scale rorrelates more closely with both the accounting 
and the office work scales ( 55 and 38) than does the computational ( 49 
and 25) This might be taken as a reflection on the computational scale, 
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but it should be remembered that a good measure of a factor need not 
necessarily have the most significant relationship to any variable in 
which It plays a part in other words, the computational factor may be 
a very real one m some occupations, which actually can be classified in 
an occupational field in which other factors are more important Ac- 
countants do computational work, but they are also concerned with otlier 
aspects of office work and record-keeping, as reflected in their clerical 
interests 

The much higher correlation between literary and lawyer ( 50) than 
between literary and author-journalist (28) scales is worth noting, for it 
suggests that the Kuder literary scale is likely to be more valid tor legal 
than for literary occujiations Strong’s factor analysis of his scales (775 
143 and 319) shows that his lawyer and author scales have approximately 
the same loading of his "things \s people" factor (— 92 and — 98), while 
the lawyer scale has a slightly heavier loading of the "system” ( 26 vs 
— 19) and light loading of the social welfare (— 22 vs — 01) factors It is 
difficult to rationalize these two sets of data More investigation of the 
differences between Kuder and Strong scores is clearly needed 

Counseling experience has suggested (802) that the apparent discrep- 
ancies between Kuder and Strong scores may have diagnostic significance 
Some persons who made high peisuasive stores on Kuder’s inventory but 
low life insurance salesman scores on Strong’s seemed on the basis of case 
history and interview material to be interested in promotional activities, 
but to dislike activilics in which they need to push people to the point 
of action as in closing a sale The diagnosis and counseling of a number 
of clients on the basis of this interpretation of differences between persua- 
sive and salesman scores has seemed fruitful, in a few cases even dramatic, 
but too few have been handled to justify any conclusions It is also 
possible, for example, that such discrepancies are the result of effects 
such as that described by Paterson (586), and that the higher Kuder 
persuasive score is the result of self-delusion or of an attempt to impress 
the consultant, while the lower Strong salesman score reflects more ac- 
curately the true interests of the client It this were the case the selection 
of salesmen could be improved by using both inventories and devising an 
index of distortion based on discrepancies between the two scores, the 
better salesmen would presumably be those whose discrepancy scores were 
smallest The hypothesis would be worth testing 

Personality traits have, we saw m connection with Strong’s Blank, 
generally been assumed to be related to interests This hypothesis was 
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checked by Evans (245) with the Minnesota Personality Scale and the 
Minnesota T(hinking), S(ocial), £(motional) Inventory, in relation to 
the Kuder Preference Record She tested 190 women students at Indiana 
University, and reported that social introverts tended to score low on the 
Kuder persuasive interest scale, as did thinking introverts, while extro- 
verts of both types tended to make average or high persuasive scores 
Thinking extroverts were low also on literary interests, although thinking 
introverts made average scores on the literal y scale Triggs (873) cor- 
related the scores of 35 male and 60 female college students on the Kuder 
and on the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, finding that in 
men mechanical interests were significantly and negatively correlated 
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With psychopathic and feminine tendencies, computational interests with 
paranoid, scientific with paranoid and psychasthenic, and social service 
Willi depressed tendencies, while musical iniercsts were significantly and 
positively related to psychasthenic and schizophrenic, clerical interests to 
depressed, psychasthenic, and schizophrenic tendencies Her data are 
reproduced in Table 32 In women no significant relationships were 
found between interests and personality traits, although two relationships 
with validating scores were significant 

In view of the currently prevalent idea in guidance centers that social 
service stores on the Kuder are an indication of personality maladjust- 
ment Tnggs' findings are especially worthy of note social service 
interests are shown to accompany wholesome rather than unhealthy 
personality patterns This does not disprove the observation that some 
fieople who want to enter social, educational, or psychological work of 
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one kind or another are not maladjusted, but it does make one seriously 
question the tendency to look on high social service scores as indices of 
maladjustment There is more justihcation for seeking other signs of 
disturbance in persons with high musical or clerical scores, but even here 
the relationships are low enough to make it clear that there are many 
exceptions Indeed, experience with clients leads the writer to discount 
musical, artistic, and literary scores unless there is good supporting evi- 
dence in the case 'history, it seems that many people without highly 
developed interests make high scores on one or more of these scales, 
presumably because most high school and college graduates enjoy listen- 
ing to some kind of music, looking at some kinds of pictures, and reading 
fiction enough to seem interested in one of these fields if other more 
definite interests are lacking 

Grades or other indices of academic achievement have been correlated 
■with Kuder scores in at least ten studies Triggs (870) found correlations 
of 42 (women) and 32 (men) between scientific interests and general 
science achievement, 40 (men) and 33 (women) between literary inter- 
ests and achievement in English literature, 34 (men) and 36 (women) 
between computational interests and mathematical scores Yum (952) 
found significant relationships between the literary interests and grades 
of men ( 335) and between the computational interests and average grades 
of women ( 295) at the University of Chicago, but the comparable rela- 
tionships for the opposite sex were in each case not significant Crosby 
(184) reported significant differences between the chemistry and biology 
grades of high- and low-scoring scientific interest groups (critical ratios 
= 76 and 12 2), and between the accounting grades of high- and low- 
scoring computational interest groups (6 9) The 194G manual cites a 
thesis by Mangold (506), in which she found significant relationships be- 
tween scientific interests and scores on the co-operative Natural Science 
Test (385), literary interests and Co-operative English Test scores (31) 
and literary interests and literary scores on the Co-operative Contempo- 
rary Affairs Test (59) Detchen (199) developed a scale based on 109 of 
the 7B5 Kuder items which were found to differentiate A and B students 
from D and E students, and obtained a validity coefficient of 60 with a 
social science comprehensive examination as her criterion, her subjects 
were 247 students in the original group, 106 in the cross-validation group 
for whom the validity coefficient shrank to a still significant 55 The 
tyjiewriting and stenography grades of women liberal arts students, 96 
and 75 in number, were related to Kuder clerical scores by Barrett (45), 
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found that the interest scores did difierentiace sufierior (A and B) 
stenography students from inferior (D and F) students, the cut-oS score 
being the 55th percentile, the scale had no validity for typing Dentistry 
grades were the criterion used by Thompson (8*5), he found no relauon- 
ship (— 06) between mechanical interests and dental practicum, while 
the validity of the social service scale was 24 These seemingly odd results 
may perhaps be explained by the very high mean mechanical interest 
scores (gist percentile) and their restricted range, whereas the social serv- 
ice scores had a lower mean (67th percentile) and presumably a greater 
range On the other hand, scientific interests correlated 28 with theory 
grades, as anticipated 

Achievement on the DSAFl Tests of General Educational Development 
was related to Kudei stores in a well designed study by Frandsen (271) 
Achievement in the natural sciences correlated 31 with computational 
and 50 with scientific interests, in the social studies, — 37 with social 
service but 31 with literary and 34 with scieiuific interests, probably 
because of the respectively negative and positive correlations between 
those types of interests and academic ability Frandsen cues a master's 
thesis in which Turner reported correlations of 29 and 32 between 
scientific interests and grade [loinc-ratio in several courses in the bio- 
logical and physical sciences, and 49 between computational interest and 
grades in physical sciences On the basis of liis and other findings Frand- 
sen appropriately concluded lhat "science and mathematical interests 
are dehniiely related to general achievement in parallel areas For other 
areas, significant and logically consistent interest-achievement relation- 
ships have not been so clearly indicated, though some slight relationships 
have been noted for literatuie and social studies’ Exceptions, Frandsen 
goes on to state, appear to be due to more fundamental negative rela- 
tionships between social service interests and mental ability 

Completion of Training From this point Frandsen proceeded to 
check Strang’s hypothesis that interest would result in remaining in 
rather than leaving a field of endeavor, by correlating Kuder scores with 
percent of total credit in scientific and social studies The correlations 
are shown in Table 33 

These data suppiort Strong s hypothesis students with social service 
interests tend to choose more social studies courses, and students with 
scientific interests tend 10 elect more scientific courses Further confirma- 
tion IS found in a study by Bolanovich and Goodman (109), in which the 
engineering grades of fib women students of electronics in the Radio 
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Corporation of America's ivar-training program correlated onl'y og, i8, 
and 10 with mechanical, computational, and scientific interests on the 
Kuder, but the scientific and computational interests of the cadettes who 
successfully tximpleted training were significantly higher than those of 
women who did not complete it, while those who were released scored 
significantly higher than others on the persuasive scale. These two studies 
seem to provide convincing evidence that what Strong found with his 
inventory is also 'true of the educational predictive value of Kuder 's 
Occupational choice was related to Kuder scores hy Crosby and Winsor 
(185), by Kopp and Tussing (441), and Rose (647) The first authors 
asked college students to estimate their interest in the seven types of 
activities measured by the then current form of the Preference Record, 
and correlated these estimates with scores on the interest inventory, the 
average coefficient was 54, and there was more agreement between the 
two indices for the more intelligent (as measured by the ACE) than for 

Table 33 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN KUDER SCORES AND CHOICE OP COURSES 
Percent Total Credit in 

Kuder Interest Scale JVatural Sciences Social Studies 
Scientific 54 — 35 

Social Service “I? 3* 

the less intelligent students Kopp and Tussing found similar results 
with approximately 50 high school boys and an equal number of high 
school girls (r = gg and 50), using the nine categories of the revised 
Preference Record Rose used a similar procedure with 60 veterans, find- 
ing a correlation of 61 between inventoried and expressed preferences 
Those who had specific objectives showed no closer agreement than 
others About two-thirds of the group preferred occupations in fields in 
which they made high scores These results are consistent with those 
already seen for Strong's Blank 

Success in an occupation has been correlated with scores on the Kudw^ 
in only three published studies at the time of writing In the first of these, 
Sartain (671) administered a battery of tests to 40 foremen and assistant 
foremen in an aircraft factory who were rated by their supervisors The 
ratings had an interform reliability of 79, but yielded significant cor- 
relations with none of the instruments, that for the Kuder mechanical 
scale was 07, social service scale — 06, and clerical scale 005 In the 
second study, initiated by the writer and reported by Guilford (jifi 6ig- 
616), the Kuder was administered to 937 AAF pilot cadets who later took 
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pnmary training The correlations with success in training were statisti- 
cally signihcant far only one scale, and that coefficient was only —.10, 
Ijetwcen social science interests and success The validity coefficient for 
the mechanical scale was only os, and the musical and artistic scales, 
which on the basis of results from information tests and biographical 
data blanks would be expected to have negative validities, actually had 
low but nearly significant fiositive validities ( 05 and oB) Guilford sug- 
gests that this IS because the Kuder scales sample interest and apprecia- 
tion, whereas the more valid (tor predicting success) tests of information 
and biographical data sample experience Thompson (826) found supe- 
rior management engineer executives more interested in mechanical and 
less interested in social service activities than average men in similar 
jobs 

In an unpublished study, reported in an abstrart of a paper by Di- 
Michael and Dabelstcin (200), efficiency ratings of loo vocational reha- 
bilitation workers were correlated with Kudei scales Of 48 relationships 
computed, the first two of those ivhich follow were significant at the one 
percent Icsel, the third at the 5 percent level 

r promotioridl woik and persuasive interest score = 32, 
r professional reading and scientific intcicst score = 2G, 
r employer contacts and ptrsuasive interest score = ig 
These findings suggest that although uncorrclated with overall success 
in a job, interest as measured by the Kuder may be related to success in 
some asjiects or duties of a varied job 

Occupational differentiation on the basis of Kuder scores has been 
most extensively reported in the manual, in which Kuder reports patterns 
for a number of men’s and women s occupational groups These have 
already been discussed in connection with the norming of the Preference 
Record, it was pointed out that the numbers in each field are distressingly 
small, and the fact that the selection of ihe samples of each occupation 
IS not made clear suggests that it was opportunistic rather than planned 
It has also been seen that in the case of one women’s occupation, nursing, 
increasing the sue of the sample made little dilfcrence in the mean or 
standard deviation Brief verbal summaries of the patterns revealed in 
Kuder's work are given below, as a tentative guide to the interpretation 
of the scores 

Men in social welfare occupations, e g . vocational rehabilitation super- 
visors. clergymen, social workers, school administrators, and teachers of 
social studies in high schools, tend to make high social service and 
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literary scores, personnel managers, however, are somewhat less distin- 
guished by high scores on these areas, and unlike the social welfare group 
tend to make equally high scores on the persuasive scale 

Men in literary occupations, such as writers, English teachers, and 
actors, tend to make high literary and musical scores, but actors are also 
high in artistic interests, lawyers and judges differ even more in that they 
make high scores in the persuasive area as well as in the literary and 
musical 

Scientists such as chemists and engineers tend to make high scores on 
the scientific scale, electrical and espiecially industrial and mectianical 
engineers also making high scores on the mechanical scale The computa- 
tional scores of these groups are higher than average, but only in the 
case of the industrial engineers are they significantly high The only 
significantly high score made by the aO draftsmen was in the artistic 
area Spear (730) found similar trends in engineering freshmen, as did 
Baggaley (g6) with liberal arts college freshmen 

Clerical workers, including accountants, auditors, bookkeepiers, and 
cashiers tend to make high computational and clerical scores, the higher- 
level groups being outstanding in computational and the lower-level 
groups in clerical interests 

Salesmen and sales managers make their highest scores on the persua- 
sive scale, this being the only outstanding score of salesmen who sell to 
individual consumers, while those who sell to distributors or manufac- 
turers tend also to make high clerical interest scores Judging by pattern 
inspection, life insurance agents (N = 24) do not differ appreciably from 
other salesmen, a finding which is at variance with Strong's data, previ- 
ously discussed 

The patterns for women are in most cases similar to those of men in 
the same field, and like the men’s, they tend to agree with expectation 
Women physicians tend to make high stores in scientific and mechanical 
fields, as do laboratory technicians, but neither group is high in computa- 
tional interests (no similar men's groups were tested) Nurses make their 
high scores in scientific and social service areas, but it is noteworthy, in 
view of Strong's findings concerning some women's occupations, that 
none of the means are as high as the 75th percentile in other words, they 
are a relatively undifferentiated group This is true also of women tele- 
phone operators, stenographers and typists, teachers of home economics, 
and teachers of social studies, as Strong’s work would lead one to expect 
Groups of 50 male life insurance salesmen and 50 social workers were 
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lested by Lewis (469), who found the former significantly higher than the 
general population in persuasive and the latter significantly higher in 
social service interests Profile analysis was not made, however Lehman 
(465) followed up students of home economics at Ohio State University, 
finding from 10 to 125 in each of several subdivisions of the field Teach- 
ers, the largest group, scored high on social service, artistic, and scientific 
Interests, hospital dieticians were high in social service, scientific and 
computational areas, restaurant and tea room managers scored high on 
the ariistic and romputational scales, home service and equipment work- 
ers made high scores in social service and persuasive fields, and journalists 
in the literary and artistic fields Women marines were tested by Hahn 
and Williams (3255), who found relationships between interest patterns 
and duty assignments which, like those just reviewed, were in line with 
expectation 

jab sattsfaclion has so far been used as a criterion only by Hahn and 
Williams, in the study just referred to and by DiMichael and Dabelstein 
(»oo) The former found that satisfied clerical workers were significantly 
more interested in clerical activities as measured bv the Kuder than were 
dissatisfied dental workers, the critical ratios for three sub-groups being 
a 28, 2 ji, and a 97 Clerk-typists who weic dissatisfied tended to be more 
interested in mechanical matters, general clerks who were satisfied were 
also more interested in computational activities 

DiMidiael and Dabelstein (aoo) correlated satisfaction with various 
job duties, as rated by 100 vocational rehabilitation counselors, with 
scores on ajipropriate Kuder scales administered five months previously 
The correlation between enjoying "contacting employers to secure jobs" 
w'lth the Kuder persuasive scale was 28, and between "handling clerical 
details" and clerical interest scores 32 None of the exjiected relation- 
ships between social service aspiccts of the job and social service interests 
were significantly correlated for this group Another group of 46 male 
counselois were tested afler they had made the job satisfaction ratings, 
and It IS interesting that here tile correlation between enjoyment of the 
job as a whole and social service interest score was 29 as opposed to .13 
for the other group, that between enjoying interviewing clients and social 
service interest score rose from 06 to 43, and other exjiected relation- 
ships became closer This might be attributed to either of two factors 
The first group may have lacked insight into their interests when they 
filled out the Preference Record, the subsequently completed satisfaction 
quesLionnaire tlierefore being a more accurate picture of their interests 
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Or the second group, having filled out the satisfaction questionnaire first, 
may have answered the interest inventory more searchmgly and insight’ 
fully, perhaps even distorting answers in order to make them consistent 
with what they had already said As the first group had had a 5 years 
experience on the job, and the second only 1 year, it does not seem likely 
that the first explanation is correct The first group knew its work, but 
did not know it was going to rate it for job satisfaction, the second group 
also knew its work, though less well, and had already rated it for satisfac- 
tion The closer agreement between the two indices m the latter group 
must therefore be related to having job satisfaction in mind when they 
took the Preference Record It would be interesting to know to what 
extent the greater agreement represents, respectively, stereotyping, in- 
sight, and distortion 

Use of the Kuder Preference Record in Counseling and Selection It 
has been established that the traits measured by the Kuder are internally 
consistent and relatively independent of each other They are not closely 
related to intelligence, although there appears to be a degree of relation- 
ship between some primary mental abilities and the expected interests 
Similarly, special aptitudes such as mechanical comprehension seem to 
be somewhat related to appropriate interests The relationships between 
Kuder and Strong scores arc found according to expectation, but they are 
not high enough to justify using Kuder scores as though they were ob- 
tained from Strong's Blank The reason for this is obvious enough the 
Kuder scores measure relatively pure interest factors, whereas Strong 
scores measure the interests of people in occupations Chemists, for 
example, arc characterized by interests which are partly scientific and 
partly mechanical, while mechanical engineers have a combination of 
mechanical, scientific, and computational interests Personality traits 
have also been found to be related, m some instances, to interests as 
measured by the Preference Record contrary to a commonly held opin- 
ion among vocational counselors and psychologists in guidance centers, 
interest in social service is related to wholesome personality patterns 
as measured by the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, as are 
mechanical interests, on the other hand, the personality patterns asso- 
uated with musical and clerical interests are not so healthy 

The development of interests as measured by Kuder's inventory is not 
clear Data so far collected indicate that there are no significant changes 
associated with age during high school and college years, but as this 
tentative finding is contradicted by the much more intensive and exten- 
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aivc work with Strong’s inventory it seems well not to draw any condu- 

sions until alter more thorough-going studies are completed 

Occupational significance of scores on the Preference Record has been 
demonstrated largely by compilation of means and sigmas for pieople 
employed in various occupations Although the numbers are small, the 
data indicates differences between groups such as would be hypothesized 
on the basis of Strong's results The development of occupational indices, 
or procedures for the statistical comparison of an individual's scores with 
those of people in various occupations will make the occupational inter- 
pretation of the Kuder more objective, but it will take some time to make 
an appreciable number of these available In the meantime we have seen 
reason for thinking that Kuder's classification of occupations by interest 
types has some validity, although the published materials indicate that 
as yet much of the classification has no empirical basis The little mate- 
rial available on the relationship between Kuder scores and success on 
the job is less encouraging than for Strong’s inventory, although one 
study has shown some rclaiionship between interest and success m appro- 
priate duties or asjiects of the job 

In schools and colleges the Kuder does seem to have real possibilities 
even for the prediction of success in courses, for scores are significantly 
related not only to the completion of training, as for Strong’s Blank, but 
also to grades in some appropiiaie subjects, specifically the scientific and 
maihemalical Validity for other subjects is more doubtlul, at least when 
the interest-range is as restricied as it generally is The scoi ability of this 
inventory, the ease with which student pariicipaiion in scoring, convert- 
ing scores, and plotting profiles lends itsell to inlcrpretalion of results 
and discussion of ihcir implications, give the Kuder many advantages 
for use in school and college guidance programs Its transparency is pre- 
sumably less imjiorlant in counseling than in selection programs, and the 
fact that scores have only moderately high correlations with expressed 
preferences shows that it can contribute something to the diagn^is of 
interests, especially for the least able students for whom tlic discrepancy 
between choices and scores is greatest 

In guidance centers, whose clients are generally somewhat more mature 
and more experienced than students, it is cspiecially desirable to make a 
careful study of the manifest interests of clients to whom the Kuder is 
administered, as a precaution against overemphasis on the literary, musi- 
cal, and artistic scores which seem often to be high simply on an apprecia- 
tion basis Even in schools this can be similarly checked, but there the 
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counselor may need, and be able, to depend partly on try-out experiences 
Differences between Kuder and Strang scores often suggest new interpre- 
tations worth exploring in interviews, making the use of both instruments 
desirable in difficult cases 

The value of the Kuder in employment centers and m business and 
industry is still virtually unkntrwn, as it has been little used in such 
situations Despite its "industrial’' short form it was apparently not de- 
signed with such Use in mind, and its transparency has militated against 
it For It to be valuable in personnel selection or evaluation programs 
more research should be done, including studies of the extent of faking 
among applicants, the possibility of a distortion score and the develop- 
ment of occupational indices appropriate to the jobs of the specific 
company or institution 

The Allporl-Vernon Study of Values (Houghton-Mifflm, 1931) 

This inventory was developed by G W Allport and P E Vernon m 
an attempt to measure the personality traits postulated by Spranger in 
his Types of Men (73J) Tlie traits measured are best described as values 
or evaluative attitudes, although some of them verge on needs (see next 
chaptei) We have seen that they closely resemble interests but are per- 
haps correctly described as more basic, for they concern the valuation of 
all types of activities and goals, and they seem in some instances to be 
more closely related to needs or drives In practice, however, values and 
interest inventories are often used more or less interchangeably, and their 
relationships warrant treating them as interest inventories The Allport- 
Vernon is by no means the only values lest, but it is the first of its kind, 
has been the most thoroughly studied, and is still the most widely used 
A review of work with this and other values tests was published in igjo 
by Duffy (ii6) 

Applicability The Study of Values was designed for use with college 
students, and more as an instrument for research in the theory and 
organization of personality than as a practical aid in counseling or selec- 
tion Its vocabulary level is therefore higher than that of most inven- 
tories, StefHre (752) has shown that it has a vocabulary grade placement 
of 113, and that only the Cleeton Vocational Interest Inventory, among 
the widely used blanks, is more difficult to comprehend For these reasons 
the Allport-Vernon should be used only with superior high school juniors 
or seniors, college students, or superior adults Even for these some of 
the items may be difficult to accept, if not to understand, because of their 
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seemingly esoteric nature College students usually take them in their 
stride, but employinent applicants are often impatient with some of the 
mystical and aesthetic items 

Changes in scores during the four years in college have been studied 
by Hams (342), Schaefer (674), and Whitely (922), and summarized by 
Duffy (216) as showing that " the lowest coefficients of correlation 
are found always between the first and other administrations of the test, 
and that the trend (perhaps not statistically significant) is toward an in- 
crease in aesthetic, social, and theoretical i allies, and a decrease in reli- 
gious, political, and economic values " Subsequent studies by Arsenian 
(32) and Buigcmcister (124) with college men and women do not alter 
these conclusions, which fit in with conclusions concerning the increase 
in social welfare interests with age in adolescence, but contradict other 
data on scientific interests, and ha\c no counterpart in so far as aesthetic 
and other values ate eonccnied It may he that the increases in aesthetic 
and theoretical interests, and decreases in religious and other values, are 
the result not of maturation but rather of college experiences It would 
be helpful to have retest data for these same persons hve and fifteen years 
after graduation from college, but none are available Neither are there 
studies of age changes in other more typical populations 
Content The Allport-Vernon consists of 47 itc'ms, the first 30 of 
which are paired compansons and the last 17 mtiluplc-clioire, making 
120 altemalives in all As in the Kuder Preference Record each of the 
choices represents one of the types of interests or values and the cor- 
rected siiiii of the examinee's choices of any one kind of item constitutes 
his score for that 17 pe of value As 111 the Kuder, a higher scoie on one 
type of value automatically makes for a lower score on some other type 
or lypcs The items are designed to tap theoictieal (interest in truth and 
knowledge), ceoiiuinic (interest in the useful or inateiial) aesthetic (in- 
terest in fomi and harmony), social (interest in social welfare), political 
(interest in picstige and power), and religious (described as interest in 
unity with the cosmos but actually adherence to the forms of religion) 
values The use of Sprangcr’s esoteric teiminology has created many mis- 
understandings of the traits measured, not only among users of the test 
but also in some investigators who have taken the terms m their common 
rather than very special sense Even Spranger's definitions are misleading, 
as just noted in the case of religious values, because of poor implementa- 
tion of the authors' intentions The writer has frequently noted, for 
example, that high school students from traditionally religious homes, m 
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whom observation and study revealed no real depth of reh^ious feeling 
or belief, make high religious scores on the itudy of Values In their 
cases the scale seems to measure only verbal conformity to formal reli- 
gion Any user of the inventory should therefore study the items carefully, 
as well as the authors definitions, before making interpretations 

Admintstralian and Scoring The blank requires from ao to 40 
minutes to administer, depending upon the verbal ability of the exami- 
nee There is no actual time limit, but rapid work should be encouraged 
Directions are simple and clear Scoring is by means of a self-explaining 
scoring and profile sheet, readily understood by college students Final 
raw scores may be converted into deciles by a table on the profile sheet, 
but the small number of items makes the conversion very crude and 
complicates interpretation The plotting of final raw scores on the profile 
sheet brings out the dominant \alues more effectively and with less exag- 
geration, and IS to be recommended for use This scoring procedure is 
more time-consuraiiig than most in current use, but this is of minor 
importance when the inventoiy is used as a part of class work and is 
scored by the students The use of the profile is helpful in stimulating 
discussions of values and goals, and in bringing about self-insight 

Norms The college student norms provided by the manual have been 
found reasonably adequate in a number of studies (542,i!j6), with varia- 
tions which seem explainable in terms of the clientele and emphasis 
of the colleges in question But these norms arc general, and serve, like 
Kuder's, only as a backdrop against which to study the variations of part 
scores within an individual Occupational norms are also desirable, in 
order to throw light on the vocational significance of the scale, but are 
not available except for 26 YWCA secretaries (17) On the other hand, 
the mean scores made by a great variety of college curricular or pre- 
occupational groups have been reported in various studies referred to 
below m the section on occupational differences These lend support to 
the practice of interpreting Allport-Vernon scores in vocational terms 
Standardization and Initial Validation The diagnostic efficiency of 
the inventory was tested by the internal consistency method in the origi- 
nal study (898), in which it was found that the scales were relatively 
reliable and independent, only the social values scale being of question- 
able reliability (65) Scores correlated 53 with students’ self-ratings on 
similar traits on the average (range of r's = — 06 to fig), even though the 
reliability of the ratings was only 59, suggesting consistency between 
most self-concepts and self-described behavior The one low intercorrela- 
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tion waj for soaal values Expected differences were found between cur- 
ricular groups, science majors, for example, being high on theoretical 
and low on economic values, while business students tended to score 
high on economic values 

Reliability As previously noted, the reliability of the social values 
scale was found to be only 65 (B98), but the average retest reliability 
after three weeks was 8a, showing considerable stability in the other 
scores, these findings of the original authors have since been confirmed 
by other investigators (136) 

Validity Scores on the Allport-Vernon have been related to most of 
the variables which can be studied in college populations, although to 
relatively few which are observable only in other groups 

Intelligence test scores have been correlated with values scores, for 
example, by Pintner (G06) in a study of 53 graduate students of educa- 
tional psychology, for whom the correlations were 24 with theoretical, 
38 with soaal, — 28 with political, and — 41 with economic values, those 
With other values being practically rero Other studies, summarized m 
the manual, in Cantril and Allport (136), and in Duffy (216) reveal 
similar trends except for social values, the results for which are generally 
not so clearly positive 

Grades were used as a criterion in Pmtner's study (606), but as they 
were based partly on performance in test administration they are some- 
what atypical social values correlated 46 with grades, while the other 
coefhcients were so small as to be negligible Cantril and Allport (136) 
found theoretical values correlated with sociologv grades at Dartmouth 
to the extent of 25 In a study of students at Sarah Lawrence College, 
Duffy and Crissy (217) found a validity of 3 j for a combination of values 
scores, using ratings of academic achievement at the end of the freshman 
year as their criterion Theoretical and aesthetic values had positive 
weights, economic and political negative With the Co-operative Test of 
General Cultuie as a criterion, Schaefer (674) found relationships of 58 
and — 47 between the literary achievement and aesthetic and economic 
values of 51 women sophomores, 47 and — 28 between fine arts and 
aesthetic and economic values, 37 and — 37 between history and the 
same values, and 31 between general science and theoretical value 
These 1 elationships seem unduly high, and may be peculiar to the local 
situation (Reed College), they would in any case need confirmation be- 
fore being applied elsewhere A safe generalization from the studies 
reviewed would seem to be that there is a slight tendency for students 
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with theoretical values to make better grades than students in whom 
other values are dominant, a conclusion which is congruent with the 
definition of the trait, and that in some situations other values will be 
associated with success in appropriate fields of endeavor 
Success on the job has not, to this writer’s knowledge, been related to 
scores on the Allport-Vemon Study of Values 

Occupational differences have not been studied by means of employed 
men or women, -but numerous studies have shown that professional 
students are differentiated by the Study of Values in accordance with 
expectations Theoretical values are found in students of education (342), 
engineering (34a). mediane (342,763), natural science (674), and social 
studies (674) Economic values characterize only students of business 
(763,874) Aesthetic values are strong m students of drama (293), educa- 
tion (763), literature (674,763), and the social studies (674) Social values 
have not so frequently been studied, as the scale is not reliable enough for 
individual diagnosis, it is adequate for the study of group trends, which 
show that VWCA secretaries (17) stand high on it, but, surprisingly, that 
students majoring in the social studies (674) tend to make low scores 
Political values are significantly high in engineering students (342), physi- 
cal education students (G95), and law students (342,763) Religious values 
have been found to be high in seminarians (492) and in YWCA secretaries 
(17), but the high scores of high school commercial students (874) and 
low scores of college students of business (763) suggest that the religious 
values scores do not, in some cases, represent more than the lip service of 
immature persons who have as yet experienced neither deep religious 
feeling nor intellectual doubts concerning religion 

' Satisfaction in one’s work has not been related to scores on the Study 
of Values, as might be expected in view of its limited occupational use 
Use of the Allport-Vernon Study of Values in Counseling and Selec- 
tion The traits measured by this inventory resemble those measured 
by the other inventories studied in this chapter Like the Kuder, it taps 
interest factors which play a part in a variety of occupational fields, 
usually in ways which would be anticipated in view of the nature of the 
items However, the traits appear to be somewhat more fundamental 
and more closely related to basic needs and drives than those measured 
by other interest inventories They have been found to change somewhat 
during the college years, social interests increasing as other studies have 
also reported, but increases in theoretical and aesthetic values may be 
related to specific college influences, together with decreases in religious 
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and economic values Too little is known concerning age changes in 

values Values are related to intelligence in the same way as interests 

Occupations for which the Study of Values has significance appear to 
be largely at the professional and executive levels, but that is due to the 
vocabulary and intended use of the instrument Values are related in 
expected ways to choice of training in fields such as art, business, drama, 
education, engineering, law, literature, medicine, natural science, psy- 
chology, the priesthood, social studies, and social work Only in the last- 
named held have experienced workers been tested, but the data for 
training groups arc consistent enough to justify some confidence in their 
occupational significance As no norms are available, the counselor must 
interpret on the basis of peaks and valleys in the profile, a procedure 
which 18 safer with this instrument than with most when drawing con- 
clusions from high scores because of the method of construction, but 
more dangerous with low scores or valleys in the profile because interest 
in such a field may be very strong even though pressed down artificially 
in the niutually-exclusivc response technique 

In schools and colleges this inventory may have some value in deter- 
mining approfiriate fields in which to major although it generally has 
less value for predicting grades than an intelligence test The nature and 
degree of the rclatianshi|js between values and gr.idcs in various types 
of courses are likely to vary with the institution, because of the impor- 
tance of climates of opinion in altracling sludenis and in modifying 
values Differences in predominant values or climates of opinion in 
different colleges give the test some value in helping students choose 
congenial colleges The self-scoring feature of the inventory makes its 
use in orientation and psychology classes easy, and it lends itself well 
to the starling ol discussions of values, interests, and vocational objec- 
tives, such as IS ajjpropnate to orientation programs The esoteric natuie 
of some of the iienis limits its usefulness, however, to moderately well 
motivated piersons, and the vocabulary limits it to superior high school 
and to college students 

In guidance cenleis the Study of Values can be helpful in aiding 
jKitential college students in the choice of colleges in which they will 
find the psychological atmosphere congenial and conducive to growth, 
although for this jiurpose comparisons between the mean scores of stu- 
dents in different colleges need to be made more systematically than has 
so far been done A survey of the literature with this purjxjse in mind 
would yield some useful material More important than this use, in 
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^idance centers, is the diagnosis of interests when it is suspected that 
Kuder or Strong scores are distorted by a clear-cut but inappropriate 
self-concept The non-vocational nature of the Allport- Vernon items 
presumably makes them less subject to choice on the basis of vocational 
stereotypes, and more on their own merits, than the more clearly occupa- 
tional Items in the Kuder and even the non-occupational parts of the 
Strong Unfortunately this hypothesis has neicr been tested Until it is, 
the clinical counselor in search of an understanding of a puzzling client 
cannot afford to neglect this test and so to miss the chance to sink a shaft 
into the interest field which is slightly different from those sunk by other 
instruments 

In employment services, business, and industry this inventory is likely 
to be less useful than in other types of counseling or selection situations 
The vocabulary and subject-matter make it seem out-of-place to employ- 
ment applicants, and the norms and validation do not lend themselves 
to as effective use iii selection programs as do those of certain other 
interest inventories An industrial and business version might presum- 
ably be constructed and be of considerable value in selection because 
of the differences between it and the standard vocational interest inven- 
tories But such a project has yet to be planned and carried out 

The Cleeton Vocational Interest Inventory (McKnight and McKnight, 

> 937 . > 943 ) 

This inventory appears to have been developed in an attempt to 
simplify the scoring of Strong's Vocational Interest Blank, and incorpo- 
rates many items used in it and in other inventories constructed in the 
Carnegie tradition It has been rather widely used in scliools, colleges, 
and guidance centers, but has not enjoyed the popularity of either the 
Strong, despite its simpler scoring, or the Kuder, which captured a large 
segment of the vocational-test-using public almost on publication The 
writer believes that this may be due partly to warranted misgivings con- 
cerning the transparency of items grouped according to their occupa- 
tional significance, and partfy to such an irrational thing as dislike of 
the meaningless and difficult-to-remember codes used to designate the 
occupational families Whether scientific or not, convenient handles help 

Description The Cleeton Inventory was designed for use in grades g 
through college, and with adults, but was constructed on the latter and 
has a vocabulary grade placement of 12 (752), making it the most difficult 
of the well-known interest inventories Both men’s and women’s forms 
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consist of ten groups of items, each group representing an occupational 
family (e g , OCA clerks, stenographers, typists, and other office work 
occupations) and consisting of 70 items, 50 of which are occupational 
titles, 20 names of school subjects, magazines, prominent persons, etc , 
and 20 leisure-time activities, work activities, and peculiarities of people. 
Scoring IS dune by adding unitary weights for each item marked in a 
given group It was standardized by administering it to some 7000 indi- 
viduals engaged in a variety of occupations, principally in the Pittsburgh 
area In 76 percent of 1.741 cases the highest inventory rating agreed with 
the occupation engaged in, while in 95 percent one of the tliree highest 
unking groups included the occupation engaged in 

The scores are quite reliable, ranging from about 82 to about 91 
(manual) However, as many have pointed out (622), the grouping of 
Items by occupational families makes them easily recognizable and spuri- 
ously increases reliability an examinee readily sees that a given section 
IS, e g , the engineering section, reacts "I want to be an engineer, I like 
these,” and gives favorable rcsjionscs to some items which would be 
marked dilferently if they were scattered among other items Unfortu- 
nately this hypothesis has not been checked experimentally, but counsel- 
ing practice suggests, and the relatively high reliabilities seem to con- 
firm the hypothesis, that this is a valid criticism 

1 'alidtty There have been few studies of the validity of the Cleeton, 
fuithcr testimony of the fact that it has not challenged most vocational 
[jsychologists, most of the published studies are not concerned with the 
relalionship between inventory scores and external criteria It was 
administered to students of education by Congdon (168), who found 
signihcant differences between men and women who planned to teach, 
on the one hand, and who planned not to teach, on the other She also 
found that scoies 111 the field of claimed iiiicrest were higher than scores 
in fields m which no interest was claimed, but this is not surprising in an 
inventory as seemingly transparent as this Even the former finding may 
be spuriously high because of the same sort of halo effect or stereotyping 
The correlations between Cleeton scores and Strong’s scales were 
computed by Arsenian (29) for 150 Springfield College freshmen who 
took ihe two inventories at intervab of one week (Strong Blank first) 
Scores for the Strong scales which belong to the same occupational 
family were combined to yield group scores comparable to Cleeton’s, 
and the two sets were correlated The coefficients of correlation ranged 
from it) (LFJ and Lawyer -Author-Journalist) to 68 (TMD and the social 
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welfare scales), the average being 45 This is slightly lower than the 
correlations between the Strong and the Kuder, which have less itenf*'^ 
similarity than the Strong and the Cleeton It would clearly not be wise 
to use the Cleeton as a substitute for the Strong Blank, although there is 
considerable similarity m the inventories and in the meaning of the 
scores 

Use of the Cleeton Vocational Interest Inventory. In view of the 
availability of more thoroughly studied inventories such as the Strong, 
the Allport-Vernon, and, more recently, the Kuder, there is little justifica- 
tion for using an instrument concerning which there is still so much 
room for questioning and for which there is still little in the way of field 
validation Although Cleeton's standardization data are rather impres- 
sive, there has not yet been enough follow-through on the inventory to 
make it a well-understood instrument 

The Lee-Thorpe Occupational Interest Inventory (California Test Bu- 
reau, 1943) 

This new inventory has been available for so short a time that practi- 
cally nothing has appeared concerning it in the professional journals 
The writer has located no studies of its validity, and practically all that 
IS known concerning it is in the manual and "Occupational Selection 
Aid” supplied with it 

Description The items were written m simple language, with a 
vocabulary grade placement of only 6 8 (75a), it (Advanced Form A) is 
therefore easily understood by junior and senior high school boys and 
girls The paired comparison form is easily handled also at that level 
The Items are not. however, offensive to adults, they are based on the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles (888), and so have the aura of authen- 
ticity It IS scored for fields somewhat like Kuder’s, by simple item-count 
The inventory itself therefore looks attractive to users of vocational tests 
The manual shows that it is reliable (71 to 93) The norms are based on 
1000 lith-grade students, and are said to be applicable to any high 
school grade and to adults — a fact which seems improbable, in view of 
Strong and Carter’s work and of tentative findings reported by Lindgren 

(473) 

Validity The only claims for validity set forth by the manual are 
based on the source of items, the design of the items, the balance of 
activities sampled, and the presentation of items All of these, it should 
be noted, are internal, not external, criteria, and are dependent upon 
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dw good judgment oE ihe test authors rather than upon objective evi- 
dence- The inventory is therefore still in the embryonic stages, lacking 
evidence of occupational validity Lindgren (473) has, however, rejwrted 
a substantial relationship between appropriate Lee-Thorpe and Kuder 
scales 

Use 0/ the Lee-Thorpe Occupational Interest Inventory The nature 
of the inventory makes it attractive to potential users, but it is at present 
a purely experimental form which has yet to be validated against occupa- 
tional criteria. It may therefore be used in research by those who have 
the resources for conducting v'alidation studies, or as an interview aid. 
but has no value at this point as a diagnostic or prognostic instrument 

The Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test (World Book Co, ig^g) 

Unlike the other instruments discussed in this chapter, this is a test 
rather than an inventory It is virtually the one information test of 
interests now available, although the Army Air Forces (316 Ch 14) 
developed one which was quite valid for pilot and navigator selection 
and will no doubt stimulate civilian counterparts The Michigan test 
was developed by E B Greene, as a test of spccialired vocabulary which 
might be prognostic of interest and success in several fields of activity 
It was little used before World War II, but has since been widely used 
in work woth veterans 

Description Two forms are available, each of which was designed 
for high school and college use and has eight divisions human relations, 
commerce, government, physical sciences, biological sciences, mathe- 
matics, fine arts, and sports There are 240 items divided among these 
eight areas, each phrased as a definition followed by four terms from 
which the one which corresponds to the definition must be selected 
Items arc arranged in ten levels of difficulty, three items per level An 
attempt was made to eliminate terms which could be guessed by knowl- 
edge of roots, prefixes, etc , thus reducing the elfccts of reasoning and 
restricting the test to information The items were selected from more 
than fiooo submitted by students in the various fields Croups of items 
were refined by internal consistency analysis, all items being required 
to correlate 30 or above with the score on ihat part The inter-form 
reliabilities range from 78 to 94, with a median of Bi Administration 
IS untimcd, most college students finishing in about one hour and high 
school students sometimes requiring as much as one and one-half hours 
The test can he machine or hand-scored with stencils, the score is the 
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number right for each part A profile chart is provided on the ^nsvf^^ 
sheet Norms are expressed in percentiles, and are based on 4677 students 
from gth grade through college, and are available for both part and 
total scores, tins means that each nonn group contains an average of 
slightly less than 600 persons Because of the limited number of items 
in each scale, the percentiles change rapidly a raw score of 16 on the 
human relations scale places a college freshman at the 31st percentile, 
while one of 17 places him at the 50th This is the unfortunate result of 
a steeply graded test, it would probably have been better to have separate 
forms for high school and college, and to have more items working at 
each level in order to get a better spread of raw scores and of percentiles 
As It is, too much emphasis is put upon chance factors which affect the 
answering of any one item Increases in scores with grade occur, as would 
be expected in a vocabulary test Finally, profiles are given for students 
in several professional curricula, including law, nursing, engineering, 
business administration, medicine, education, and social studies, the 
numbers for these groups ranging from 125 to 1B2 These do not actually 
constitute norms, as only the means are given, but they do aid in inter- 
pretation 

Validity Unfortunately there have been almost no studies of the 
relationship between scores on the Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test 
and other variables, although data are needed on the relationships with 
intelligence, inventoried interests, grades, completion of training, occu- 
pational choice, success in various occupational fields, job satisfaction, 
and other external criteria It is surprising that an instrument which 
has been as widely used as this during the postwar years has had so little 
publication, presumably this deficiency will be remedied after sufficient 
time has elapsed for analysis of the data accumulated by the veterans’ test- 
ing and counseling programs One bit of internal evidence concerning the 
validity of the test is contained in the manual, which shows that none 
of the part scores correlate more than 54 with any other, the averages 
for each scale ranging from 15 to 54 Thompson (826) has repiorted 
differences between more and less successful executives 

Use of the Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test Like many other 
published tests this one is still in an embryonic stage because there has 
been no follow through in the collection and publication of validation 
data and vocational norms It has been widely used since World War II 
in work with veterans, because its grade norms for specialized vocabu- 
laries have made easier the evaluation of the readiness to resume a high 
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Khool or college education of somewhat mature young men whose 
education had been interrupted Clients whose informal education has 
given them much of the vocabulary of a special held can be assumed 
(there is no actual published evidence) to have some of the prerequisites 
of success m that held The usefulness of the Michigan Vocabulary Pro- 
file Test will probably be limited to such cases, and to the diagnosis of 
reasons for failure in educational programs, until more complete valida- 
tion has been carried through 

Trends in New Measures of Interests 

Although the discussion of the widely used measures of interest which 
constitutes the body of this chapter has brought out many of the impor- 
tant trends in interest test construction, there arc certain other develop- 
ments which are not made clear by work with these instruments For 
this reason developments with some less widely used tests, some of them 
not available for general use, are briefly considered in closing this chapi- 
ter 

The use of simpler and more familiar items, describing or pertaining 
to activities which have been almost certainly within sight and reach of 
the subjects for whom the instrument is designed, is one trend which 
seems clear in recent interest inventories We have seen that the Lee- 
Thorjie inventory succeeded in keeping a 6ih grade vocabulary level 
The Dunlap Academic Preference Blank (World Book Co, 1939) was 
developed for use m grades six through nine, utilizing vocabulary items 
related to the subject matter of those grades and familiar to pupils 
through their studies (219,2x0,713), it yields scores for degree of interest 
in literature, geography, arithmetic, history and other subject areas, 
plus measures of mental ability The Gregory Academic Interest Inven- 
tory (Sheridan Supply Co , 1947) is a somewhat similar inventory, based 
on liking for high school subjects and activities (312), and designed to 
help college students in the selection of challenging curricula An 
Activities Interest Inventory on which T L, Kelley has worked for some 
years (562) attempts to tap only activities with which the typical respond- 
ent (high school youth and wartime Army enlisted men in some of the 
basic studies) is familiar without occupational experience and to use only 
terms easily understood by him In so far as it insures comprehension 
by the subject and uniformity of interpretation this is a highly desirable 
trend, but if, as it seems may have been the case with the Kuder, this 
increases the transparency of the inventory to the point of risking its 
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essential validity as a measure of underlying interests, this would be 
unfortunate This is not a necessary resultant, however, as it should 
be fiossible to locate an ample number of items the meaning of which 
is clear to the subjects for whom the inventory is intended, but the occu- 
pational significance of which is hidden Strong's Vocational Interest 
Blank seems to contain a number of these 

The measurement of factors appears to be favored in the development 
of new inventories, rather than the measurement of interests peculiar to 
speciRed occupations To some extent this is a reflection of current in- 
terest in factor analysis, and jierhaps even of a realisation of the contri- 
bution which factor analysis can make to the purification of measures 
and the improvement of predictions, as pointed out by Guilford (gifi, 
317) But as most of the inventories which measure types of interests 
(interest "factors") have arrived at these by methods other than factor 
analysis, however legitimate, and have not developed occupational norms 
to serve as a guide in the interpretation of the factor scores (Kuder shows 
signs of becoming a notable exception to this generalization), one is in- 
clined to suspect that the trend is m part the result of a tendency to 
choose the easy and the short way, to rely on a prion or at best internal 
indices of occupational significance rather than on external criteria Test 
constructors and users should therefore be wary of the interest inventory 
which measures types of interests without providing objective evidence 
of the occupational significance of these interest factors 

Information tests of interests are again gaming favor, as factor analysis 
and related internal-consistency and item-validation techniques are 
making it possible to construct instruments which measure information 
important to a variety of fields in a reasonable length of time For ex- 
ample, It takes the O'Rourke Mechanical Aptitude Test, one of the 
first information tests and interest and aptitude, nearly one hour to 
measure mechanical information, whereas the Air Forces' General In- 
formation Test assessed interests of differential significance for success 
as bombardier, navigator, and pilot in no greater length of time A few 
words on the nature of the instruments may be worthwhile, in order to 
make clearer the direction developments may take 

The AAF General Information Test had five antecedants, a Technical 
Vocabulary Information Test developed by R N Hobbs and J W 
Thatcher (316 350-358), a Sfxirts and Hobbies Participation Test de- 
vised by R R Blake and the writer (316 343-350), a Flying Information 
Test developed by the writer as a sub-test of the above (316.361), a Me- 
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chanical Information Test constructed by P C Davis and L. Hutchinson 
(316 533-927), and miscellaneous technical vocabulary items developed 
by F B Davis (516 561), all based on someivhat similar principles but 
focusing on different kinds of content, as the titles indicate The sports 
and hobbies test, for example, included items pertaining to driving a 
car, basketball, diving, hunting, building model planes, playing poker, 
motorcycling, and ivoodworking as active masculine avocations, and 
reading, music, etc , as sedentary feminine activities A sample item is 

To "draw," a fiool player hits the rue ball 
A at the right 
B at the left 
C high 
D low 

£ don t know 

These and other items were selected on the basis of several hypotheses 
1) successful pilots, navigators, and bombardiers are differentiated by 
their personality traits and interests (eg, inasculmity-feminmity), 2) 
these trails manifest themselves in interest and participation in some 
activities and lack of interest and paiuiipation in others, 3) interest 
and participation result in the acquisition of specialized knowledge not 
acquired by others I’articulaily in tlie tests developed by or under the 
supervision of Blake and the writer, it was assumed that infonnation 
which could be acquired only through participation, as opjxised to 
observation, would differentiate most clearly the interested from the 
uninterested The activities or fields of knowledge tapped by the various 
information tests were selected on the basis of expected relationships 
between personality traits, interests, activities, and success in the three 
air crew jobs I he items of each of the tests mentioned were selected 
first on the basis of internal consistency, then on the basis of validity 
(correlation with success in iraining) Only valid items were retained 
and incorporated in the General Information Test The validities of the 
antecedent tests for success in primary Hying training (biscnals r s with 
graduation-elimination) are given in Table 54, together with those for 
both tlie final form of Lfie General Information T est for primary flying 
and, for an unsclected cxjierimental group, for both primary and all 
levels of flying training 

The substantially higher validities for the exjierimental group can be 
explained at least partly by the unselected nature of the sample, for these 
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aviation cadets were sent to training regardless of scores on the various 
psychological tests used by the Air Force in order to obtain true indices 
of test validity The range of abilities being less restricted, the true rela- 
tionships were revealed 

It is interesting to contrast the approach of these information tests with 
that of the Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test While the latter used 
internal consistency as its criterion of item inclusion, and then proceeded 
tentatively to establish patterns of intcicst factor scores for various cur- 
ricular groups, the Air Force information tests used factorial hypotheses 
as a basis for writing items, but included items in the scoring keys only 
as they proved to have individual validities for occupational prediction 


Table 34 

VAUDITY OF INFORMATION TESTS OF INTERESTS FOR PILOT TRAININD 


Test 

N 

r 


Criterion 

Sporta and Hobbies Participation Teat 

43a'59' 

30 to 

36 

Primary School 

Flying* Information aubteat 

3 74-5 '8 

32 to 

34 

li il 

Auto Dnving aubtcst 

37« 

39 


II If 

Hunting aubteat 

486 

'4 


If (1 

Muaic aubteat 

iiB 

- iB 


II If 

Reading (literature) aubteat 

287 

- 14 


If u 

TechnicaJ VocabuJary Information Test 

3'5' 

'7 


11 u 

Mechanical Information Test 

513-315' 

23 to 

32 

U II 

General Information Test 

406-3146 

17 to 

21 

It II 

General Information Teat (214 rgi) 

131 1 

46 


Experimental 
group Primary 

General Information Test (214 igi) 

1311 

51 


Experimental 
group all 
schools 


This was done in order to put valid tests into use at the earliest possible 
date The next step was a factor analysis of the tests to reveal what factors 
arc measured and how unique they arc, as Guilford has shown (316 817, 
830-831), the information tests did measure a pilot-interest factor The 
next step would be to break this tacior down by developing tests or sub- 
tests in which the items of the general inlormalion test are grouped ac- 
cording to hypotheses concerning the primary interest factors constituting 
the global pilot-interest factor, checking these for internal consistency 
and independence, making another factor analysis, and, if the tests seem 
promising, validating these purer factorial measures The first step in this 
last sequence was taken in the Flying Training Command at J C Flan- 
agan’s instigation (316 673-680) but was interrupted by the decline m 
training activities Work along these lines was resumed by F B Davis, 
J C Flanagan, and the writer (925 68—74) in the Personnel Distribution 
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Command in a icudy of combat Icadenhip, the reuiJu of whidi were 
inconcluiivc but, insofar ai ihcy did reveal tendenciei, showed that olb- 
cers promoied most frequently while in combat tended to be more kmi- 
nine than those who were promoted leu often, while those who were 
promoted less often in combat seemed to be more masculine than the 
frequently promoted group This was exactly the oppiosiie of the expected 
results, and the oppostLc of what inspection of significant iteiiu for die 
predinion of success in training had suggested. In training, it was the 
mastuUnc, aciise, compcliuve, items on which the successful fliers did 
liclicr than the failures As the training data were clearly significant and 
the crimbai data highly tentative, the latter relationships obviously need 
ronhrmaLion Also, the piomolion criterion, although seemingly as good 
as any available, was shown in studies by J P Chaplin, H D Chamer, 
W G Molicnkopf, and the writer (925 77-fij) to be far from ideal as an 
index of success in combat flying 

Although the wariimc work of the Air Forre with information testa of 
interest and personality factors was interrupted at the point described 
almvc, further work is being done Imth in and out of the services with 
these techniques 'I hey seem to the writer, who may be a biased observer 
III this instance, to be full of promise for the fuiiiit 
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PERSONALITY, ATTITUDES, 

AND TEMPERAMENT 

Natithf and DFVFIX)PMFNT 

THE field of personality is one of the most popular, challenging;, im- 
portant, and confused in contemporary psychology It was neglected by 
psychologists in the infancy of that science, studied by psychiatrists and 
psychoanalysts who used uncontrolled clinical methods, and ihcn finally 
taken under consideration by psychologists who yxisscsstd scientific meth- 
ods but too often larked the orientation to persons as such which char- 
acterized the clinically trained medical men It is therefore small wonder 
that the psychology of jiersonabty has been in a chaotic state The origin 
and developiticnt of the theories of personality which one encounters 
today are hardly a topic for a hook on the use of lests in vocational guid- 
ance and selection, treatments of the siilijeci which were current when 
most of the available lests and inventories of personality were being de- 
veloped will be found m psychological works by Alljxirt (la). Brown 
(lai), Shaffer (yoq), and fitagner (743) Murphy (554) has published a rc- 
cein coinprelieiisive treatment of the subject, which he also dealt with 
earlier in his collaborative synthesis of work in experimental social 
psychology (535) Hunt (391) has edited a generally excellent and up to- 
date symposium of encyclopedic dimensions and stojie, the chapter on 
inventories is, however, unfortunately weak Hut it is relevant to lonsider 
the subjeet here from the point of view of the vocational counselor or 
personnel officer, from the jxTspective of the user of personality tests for 
vocational purpioscs 

Definitions Some psychologuu like to consider the personality as a 
whole, to think of it as a global unit, complex in nature but unanalyrable, 
a viewjxnnt often arrived at in the Ccstaliist’s protest against the unduly 
atomistic approaches of some Behaviorisls 1 o the scientifically minded 
person this point of view often seems mystical, vague, and of little value 
in pracucc Another approach defines personality in terms of the rcacuoiis 

481 
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srouied in oihcrs, as soaal lUniulus value To many psycholo^ts this 
approach seems too limited in lU empiricism, as it leaves the individual's 
(jcrsonalily in olher persons, is hose reactions are not completely uniloirm 
A third di 1)1)1 lion trcais jKrsoiialiiy as a patiem of traits or ways of re- 
acting; loixieinal stimuli Personality is then both analyzable and unitary, 
the operationalism of this dehnition appeals lo the scientist The organ- 
umic or global approach to |xrsonaliiy has something to contribute to 
this last vieH|xiiiii, for one can think of the individual as a more or less 
organized and iniegraicd unit, and of the process of emotional develop 
inciil as one in which an aitenipi is made to organize a saricty of reaction 
paiiinis nr modes of Ixhavior into an integrated, smoothly vsorking 
whole One in whom a degree of integration appropriate lo the demands 
made upm hmi by society has taken place is an emotionally adjusted 
[lerson, while one in whom the integration has not taken place to the 
extent required hy the demands of the environment, or one in whom 
the inicgraiion has partly broken down because of demands with which 
hr was not able to ca|)c, is an emotionallv maladjusicd or disturbed 
person 

i'sythologists mterisicd in vocational guid.incc and personnel work 
seem in hast found the eoncipi of isersonalitv as a patterning of traits 
most heliiful iii (lliir w’ork. for discussions of cinolional or personal ad- 
jiisimcni and of [KTSonaluy lr.iils abouiul in ihi liieralure and attempts 
to mc.isure IkiiIi gciicr.il adjuslmini and sjieiilii trails and In ascertain 
iheir signilit.inie for s ocatioiial success have been numerous In an other- 
wise exrellinl diseusslan ^Varull (qii logy) states that the vocational 
counselor IS less coiuenicil with the degree of integration athiescd by the 
client ilian with the nature and degree of his s)iecific characteristics, for 
these diieiniiiiL his adjustniiiits lo his cnviroiinicni To the writer this 
seems to Ik- too limned a siew. for adjustment to (he cnviruiiineni is 
partly a ni.liler of adjustment lo oneself, and adjustment to oneself is to 
a considerable extent a mailer of tlie degree to which the \ariaus traits 
of ones jx'isoiialisy arc iniegmted In a well integrated personality ihe 
s irious internal needs and icaclions lo the sarious external pressures are 
hannoiliuus ihc jHrsun is imjtelled, drisen, or attracted in one general 
direeiion (minor needs and piesses to the contrary being taken care of hy 
the strongh integrated unit), and is ihcrifnrc able to function effectively 
In the unniiegraied or disinugraicd personality, on the other hand, the 
reatiion jiaticrns arc not harmonious, he is pulled and driven m various 
diiTCIions lliere is internal conflict, and functioning in society u im- 
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paired The vocational counaclor and piychologut, and the penonncl 
man who wants an effective employee, are iherefore very muth concerned 
with the degree and type of integration as well as with the spiecinc trails 
which are organized into the whole 

Role of PeTsonality in Education and Occvpnlion Approaches to the 
study of the significance of personality and temperament traits for success 
and satisfaction in school and at woik have geneinlly fallowed one of two 
patiems i) the clinical, in which case-history material is cited in order 
to illustrate dynamics and document (if nol piove) a theory, or, a) the 
psychometric, in which reliance has ol necessiiy licen placed ujkiii the 
imperfect instruments available for the measurement of personality In 
the former approach the findings prove little because of subjectivity and 
lack of controls, althuugli they stimulate speculation, in the latter they 
piove liitle beiause of technical defects, alihutigh they do underline the 
need for better instruments The end lesiilt is that our current knowledge 
of the role of personality in education and in wolk is impicssionistic or, 
when cjuantitative, suiicifitiaf It has been shown by surveys of cniploy- 
ment records, for cxamjile, that personality problems are the most 
common cause of discharge fioin cinplovmcnt (iiH,!J 9 ()) Case studies 
demonstrate tliat dilhruUies in kirning to read are often caused by prob- 
lems of parent-child relations, and ubscnaiion led to die suggestion that 
some (leople lonsidcniig tngagiiig in soiial vvoik are motivated by an 
unconscious desire to solve their ow'n problims rathtr than to help solve 
diosc of others but none of these studies have yielded data which would 
enable one either to measure the extent and natiiu ol the cliarat terislics 
involved or to predict their interference or noiimicrfcrencc vv'iili success in 
any s|>Lcirit tyjic of educaiiuiial or vocalioiial endeavor 1 he conviction 
of iheir iniiJorlancL is strong and nearly universal, but the evidence is 
virtually lacking and the means of measuring the characteristics .ire sadly 
defective It is only fur values and iiitciests lliat teehniques have been 
more adequate and results more conclusive, these have been discussed 
elsewhere 

One reason for the lack of adequate objective evidence on the vota- 
tional and educational significance of jiersondliiy traits is that students 
of vocational and educational adjustment have generally liccn sjiecialists, 
not in pcrsonaliiy, but in management, aptitudes, or instruction, while 
students of personality have generally been interested, not in vocations 
or in education, but in psychological theory or in clinical diagnosis Some 
of the picrsonality inventories (eg, Bell, Bemreuter) arc an exception to 
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ihu rule, but ibey suffer from the defecu of the inventory technique, 
which are most lenaus in the held of personality, the more penetraiiog 
initrumcntj (c g , Minnesota Muliiphasic, Rorschach, Thematic Apper- 
ception I esi) were devised for the study of personality organization or for 
the di.igriosis of emotional disturbances. For our purposes, what is needed 
u a iM.neirjiing measure applicable and applied to occupational rather 
than to hospitalized populalions 

In view of the lack of lulKcient objective evidence for a practically 
useful discussion of jiersonality and vocational success, the results of what 
studici have liecn made will be rcsciscd for the sections dealing with 
specific instruments Some comiiieiiis arc, however, called for in cxplana- 
iion of ihe failure to find rlear.ciit relationships between jxrsonafiiy and 
ociupalions in Lbc few studies which have been made with the more 
penetrating tests 

Although It has been assumed that there should lie linear correlations 
betwreen ccriam jiersunaliiy trails and success in some occupations, for 
example social dominance and selling, submissiseness and liookkecping, 
introversion and research or writing siitli relaiionsliips have in fait been 
found in very few actiipations a soiriiwhat higher degree of dominance 
has been found in salcsnu n ill in in riei iral workers (rjHy 201), but other- 
wise tew significant diffcrcntcs have been leporicd The fact that some 
significant difrcnrucs do exist and ifiat some jxrsonality measures do 
li.ivc a digrec of clinual vafidity, siiggcsis that the general faiiuic to find 
orciipalional jicrKinaliiy patterns may be because |)crsonaliiy is not re- 
lated to iKi iipatiunal choice and sutttss in ihc romnionly expected man- 
riei Lvt n 111 an occupation such as bixikkccping, a dominant individual 
may find outlets through adsaiiccmcnt into sujx'cvisorv and managerial 
pusiiiuns, reseat ill may aituminotlaic cxtroverls as well as introvcrls, for 
example, in sociologiral held studies, industrial chemistry, and the super- 
vision of projccu, and lbc liiciary cxtruveit may find outlets in public 
rclaliuns work, some loims of .advertising and radio, or even Ticlion 
writing wlun formuLis rather than creausc iinaginaiion and insight are 
rccpined A lawyei may be a bookworm or a dramatist, a scholar or a 
jiroinolti a iar|H'iiier ran work in morose silence, or exchange reuiarks 
and Jibes with jssociaics and passcivby between blows of his hammer, 
a jKickci iiiav davdrtaiii 01 calk about the movies and the neighbors while 
jilating liHiienrs in tarioris Roe's stimulating exploratory studies seem to 
confirm ihis hyjKiihcsis for artists ((>3^) but to contradict it for paleon- 
lologisis (63G) 
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But if personality traits and temperament are not generally related to 
occupational choice or success, how, if at all, do they play a part in 
vocations? If the hypothetical examples given above are indeed valid, 
then personality as defined in this discussion deierniines the kinds of 
adjustment problems which the worker will encounter in any occupation 
he enters If he is outgoing and his associates witlidrawii he will have one 
kind of dilRculiy, but it may be solved by changing associates lather than 
changing occupations, if he likes sedentary mental work, rather than 
active contact work he may be a writer of books on his research rather 
than a promoter of the hnanciiig of more research or the administrator 
of a research project, if he is socially dominant the assembly worker may 
I>e the social leader or the thorn in the llesh of Ins fellows, rather than a 
follower or isolate in the groiiji They will all lie happy or unhappy in 
their work, depending U|K]n the case with which they make ihc modilica 
lions which it requires in iheir mcKlcs of behavior That such modilica- 
lions aie indeed made has been demonstrated not only with nursery 
school thildicn by Page (^63) and Jack (^95). but also with college stu- 
dents by McLaughlin (jgH), although these siiuiies did not demonstrate 
that the underlying traits were modified, they did show that the surface 
modes of adjustment were changed in ways which made the jicrsoni 
concerned function more effectively in their social groups Since person- 
ality traits have been defined as modes of behavior, they may be said to 
have been modified 

If one were to ask, then, w'hy bother to measure personality and tern 
pieiaineiil traits in persoimcl and vocational guidance work, theic arc 
two answers First, a poorlv integrated jiersonalitv (])oor general adjiisl- 
mcnl) may have trouble adjusting in any training or work situation, and 
should cither he scieened out or given professional assistance in solving 
his emotional problems .Second, a person with irails which arc likely 
to make for adjuscmeiu difhculiics in certain tyjx:s of positions may be 
placed in a situation which is so structured as to turn his liabilities into 
assets or at least to minimize the chances of difficulty, he may be given 
psychotherapy to modify his pcrsoiialitv m suih a way as to facilitate 
adjustment, or environmental methods may be used to develop new 
modes of behavior which are more cfTcciivc Many instances of maladjust- 
ment which appear at first to be vocational prove, after more careful 
examination, to be deep-rooted in the jiersonality {257,442). When this is 
mie, treatment by changing work situations or by on-the-job counseling 
-may be necessary The reason for making a personality diagnosis in 
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vocational guidance and personnel work is. then, to screen problem 

cases and to assist in the making of more effective adjustments 

Measurfs of Personality 

Until about 1935 only two types of instruments for measuring person- 
ality and tcmpciament traits were widely used in the United States 
rating scales and inventories These were both first put into extensive use 
and jiopulanzed during World War I, when Woodworth developed his 
Personal Data Sheet and various Army rating scales were experimented 
with, the details have frequently been written up, and will be found in 
Symonds (Hio) Uy 1935 several hundred personality inventories had been 
developed, but very few of them had been systematically studied after 
their first tentative launching, and the sophisticated segment of the test- 
using public had become wary of them (794) Rating scales also had 
proved disappointingly unreliable and invalid, but like personality in- 
ventories they were still used in many places either because the users 
were not fully aware of their limitations or, more often perhaps, because 
there seemed to be nothing better to use 

In the thirties, however, another type of personality measure was in- 
troduced to the United States with the development of interest in the 
Rorschach Psychodiagnostik (644), a series of inkblots first devised as a 
projective technique by a Swiss psychiatrist by that name, and with the 
publication by Murray (357) of the Thematic Apperception T’est, a series 
of seraistructured pictures conccining which the subject makes up stories 
In these as in other projectile techniques the examinee is piesented with 
an ill-defined situation (inkblot, clouds, collection of toys, clay, or am- 
biguous pictures) and jiermitted to make what he will of it, the tendency 
IS to structure it according to his own needs, thus revealing his person- 
ality traits unbeknownst to himself The clinician must then draw upon 
his own skill and insight to tease out the meaning of the figures, objects, 
scenes, or stories constiucted by the examinee Although methods have 
been dctised lor obtaining seemingly quantitative scores irom some of 
these tests, they are still essentially clinical techniques, rather than tests 
The fart that they ajipear to be more penetrating than personality inven- 
tories and hate cajjtured the interest of clinicians and researchers sug- 
gests that they will in time be greatly improved and transformed into 
more objectively scorable tests, but for the time at least they are limited 
to clinical use During World War II interest was revived in other little- 
used projective techniques, one adapted from a type of intelligence test 
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Item the incomplete sentences test and the unstructured situation test 
These are still in experimental stages 

In selecting specific tests for discussion in this chapter choices are 
limited to two types of instruments, personality inventories and projec- 
tive tests, neither of which is presently very satisfactory or valuable to the 
vocational counselor or personnel man, and only one of which is of much 
value to the vocational psychologist Rating scales are not discussed, as 
they are filled out by persons other than the examinee and are dealt with 
in other texts (538,768) Space is devoted to inventories and projective 
tests, however, for two reasons i) increasing use is being made of both 
types of measures in both personnel work and vocational counseling, 
despite widespread disillusionment with one type and skepticism regard- 
ing the other, and, 2 ) workers in the field need to know what has been 
done and is being done in the field of personality measurement, so that 
they may handle inquiries and take advantage of progress as it is made 
Personality tests and inventories are intriguing, it 15 well for the jiotential 
user to know the nature of their limitations in some detail 

Two personality inventories arc dealt with in some detail one, the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory, because there is more published evi- 
dence concerning it than concerning any other inventory and because it 
IS typical of many, the other, the Minnesota MulUphasic Personality 
Inventory, because it represents a somewhat different approach and has 
come into wide use and popular favor among psychologists Other inven- 
tories discussed moie hrie/ly are the widely used Bell Adjustment In- 
ventory and the carefully constructed but new and less studied Minnesota 
Personality Scale One pcisonality inventory developed for use in the 
wartime Army Air Force and no longer usable, the Satisfaction Test, is 
briefly described because of its inijrlications lor work with inventories in 
selection programs Many other inventories might be commented on, but 
the discussion of the above-named instruments should help the reader to 
examine critically the sweeping claims often made by publishers and 
authors 

Two graphic projective techniques are treated in some detail, from the 
vocational counseling and selection point of view these are the Rorsch- 
ach Inkblots and the Mmray Thematic Apperception Test, both because 
of the widespread interest in them and because they are now being used 
in occupational research Two senes of projective situation tests are 
described much more bnelly, because of their possible significance for 
future work the scries used by the Office of Strategic Services, and one 
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experimented with in the Clinical Techniques Project of the Army Air 
Force Finally, work with the Incomplete Sentences Technique is briefly 
discussed for the same reason 

The Bernreuter Personality Inventory (Stanford University Press, 1931) 

This personality inventory was based on earlier work done by Wood- 
worth, Thurstone, Laird, and Allport, its principal contribution being 
Its success in combining the items from several personality scales in one 
blank Although a commonplace today, this was then a time- and mate- 
rials-saving novelty, and probably did more than anything else to give 
the inventory its widespread popularity When the studies published 
prior to 1941 were reviewed (794), the aggregate totaled 135, many more 
have since been published As the objective in this discussion is relevance 
to vocational guidance and personnel work rather than completeness no 
count has been made for the succeeding years those utilized alone 
amount to *7 The inventory is clearly still popular and widely used, 
despite a great deal of criticism 

Applicability The Bernreuter Personality Inventory was designed for 
use with adolescents and adults Nothing has been found in the literature 
or encountered in counseling practice which suggests that the vocabulary 
and experiences sampled arc inappropriate to those age levels 

Age does not affect scores in relatively homogeneous populations such 
as those studied by Bernreuter (87), Carter (143), and Miles (528), al- 
though in more heterogeneous groups self-sufficiency and dominance 
seem to increase with age 

It has been demonstrated that experiences planned to modify person- 
ality traits affect some types of scores on the Bernreuter (646,88a) In the 
latter study the results may have been vitiated by training in the signifi- 
cance of behavior such as that described in the items of the inventory, 
for the experience was a course in applied psychology, Hartmann's find- 
ings (347) support this interpretation In the former the findings are 
more convincing, for the experience consisted of speech training provided 
for experimental but not for control groups, and the numbers were large 

The effect of rapport has been investigated in a number of studies 
using the Bernreuter, the nature of the findings depending, as might be 
expected, upon the design of the experiment and the phrasing of direc- 
tions Bernreuter (86) administered the inventory to students under 
normal conditions, then readministered it with instructions to answer 
It a) "as you would like to be," and b) "as you think you ought to be ” 
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He found no significant differences, from which fact he concluded that 
the desire for social appioval does not appreciably affect scores When 
somewhat different directions have been used, however, distortion of 
scores has been shown Olson (575) quotes an unpublished paper by 
Hendrickson which demonstrated that teachers retested with instructions 
to answer as though applying for a job made significantly more stable, 
dominant, extroverted, and self-sufficient scores than when answering 
normally, Ruch (656) found that college students raised their average 
extroversion percentile Irom the 50th to the 98th when asked to fake 
extroversion on a retest, and Fosberg (270) found that subjects instructed 
to make a good and then a bad impression on second and third testings 
succeeded in influencing their scores m the desired directions As the 
instructions in the last three experiments are more appropriate for test- 
ing the effect of conscious desire to fake than were Bernreutcr’s, it may 
be concluded that the desire to make a good impression, when it exists, 
does affect scores Bernreuter’s directions and resiilis do seem to warrant 
the conclusion that there is little if any disparity between the responses 
of persons in a nonevaluative situation (e g , students who know they will 
be marked on the basis of their achievement rather than on their per- 
sonality inventory scores) and their responses when asked to reply in 
terms of their ideal selves, this only proves that the self-concepts of stu- 
dents differ little from ihcir sclf-ideals 

Mood might also be expected to affect scores on a self-descriptive scale 
such as the Bernreuter, but only two studies bear on that question One 
IS Johnson’s (40!)) comparison of the scores of 15 college women tested 
in periods of mild elation and again in periods of mild depression, in 
which only some differences approached significance, low moods being 
accomjiaiiied by slight shifts toward neuroticism, dependence, and sub- 
missiveness Johnson attributed the lack of significant differences to the 
freezing of responses once given to the Bernreuter items The case of a 
suicide was reported by Farnsworth and Ferguson (247), his neuroticism 
score changed from the 50th percentile 15 months, to the 83rd three 
months, before suicide Although the findings are by no means conclusive, 
the indications are that normal mood changes have no great effect on 
Bernreuter scores, while abnormal do 

Content The Personality Inventory consists of 125 questions based 
on those used in earlier inventories, such as "Are your feelings easily 
hurt?" Answers are recorded on the blank, in terms of "yes,” “no,” and 
‘ ? There are few extreme or potentially offensive items, making the 
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inventory acceptable to most groups, with groups of adolescents, how- 
ever, It IS desirable to minimize opportunities for laughter and joking 
by businesslike administration and good proctoring 

Administration and Scoring The inventory is self-adminislenng, with 
no set time limit, and takes from 20 to go minutes Examinees sometimes 
ask what is meant by a question, for definitions of terms such as "fre- 
quently”, although on the face of them these questions may seem war- 
ranted, the examiner must be careful to explain only unfamiliar terms, 
and to leave the interpretation of others to the examinee, as therein lies 
part of the significance of the test It is not so much the facts which 
matter in a personality inventory designed for the normal range of per- 
sonalities, as the subject’s attitude toward those facts, to make this con- 
crete, It is not tlie actual number of times he has fainted that matters, as 
his feeling that he is or is not given to fainting 

Scoring stencils are provided for neiiroticism (Bi-N), self-sufficiency 
(B2-5). introversion (Bg I), dominance (Bg-D). self-confidence (Fi-C), and 
solitariness (fa-r,), witli weights langing fiom 7 to —7 assigned to each 
Item according to its diagnostic value These weights were determined by 
relationship to the parent inventories Various brici scoring methods 
have been devised (18) 

JVorms These are provided on high school, college, and adult popula- 
tions, gradations which are sufficiently refined as shown by studies of age 
differences The adequacy of the norms has been shown by several in- 
vestigators (576,587,742,761) although some working with special pojiula- 
tions have disagreed (948) 

Standai duation and Initial Validation Many of the items in the 
Personality Inventory were taken from the earlier blanks on which it 
was patterned, criterion groups selected on the basis of high and low 
scores on these other forms were then tested with the Bernreuter, and 
weights weie assigned accordingly The correlations of Bernreuter’s 
scales with the originals ranged from 67 to gj. as might be expected 
in view ot the method of development This proved little concerning the 
validity of the iiiventoiy, as it depended upon the validity of the not- 
well-validated parent forms, but it did demonstrate what Bernreuter set 
out to piove, that one personality inventory could do the work of four 
It remained for subsequent studies, which Bernreuter himself failed to 
make, to establish the validity or invalidity of the instrument by the 
use of external criteria 

Reliability The reliability studies have been numerous and are sum- 
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manzed elsewhere (794)^ it need only be stated here that they have gen- 
erally been found to be above 70 and often above Bo, except after the 
lapse of substantial periods of time Whether the changes in scores which 
take place with time are the result of delects in the inventory or of 
changes in the subjects is not known 

Validity The validity of a personality inventory for use in vocational 
guidance and personnel selection or evaluation must be considered from 
two points of view first, its value in screening maladjusted individuals 
who need psychotherapy or who should be rejected as employment appli- 
cants, and, second, its usefulness in predicting success and satisfaction in 
training and in various types of work Basic to this second purpose is 
another purpose, that of measuring identifiable traits which may be re- 
lated to success and satisfaction They have also a third possible purpose, 
namely to assist in diagnosing the nature of a maladjustment, but that is 
one which concerns psychotherapists, rather than vocational counselors 
and personnel men 'I he material discussed below has been selected and 
discussed with these distinctions in mind 

The Items in the Demreuter were chosen on a prion grounds, on the 
basis, that is, of their diagnostic significance as seen in clinical experi- 
ence They were validated by internal consistency, and named on the 
basis of an examination of their nature, thus one of his scales seemed to 
Bernreuter to measure autistic thinking, introsjiection, and other types 
of behavior warranting the name introversion (87) This procedure was 
criticized by Landis (452) as unsound because not empirical, he and Katz 
found that, although three-fourths of the self-descriptive responses of 
psychiatrically diagnosed neurotics agreed with objectively determined 
facts (451), some items are answered contrary to expectation (452) More 
normals than abnormals in their sample reported daydi earning tend- 
encies, ideas running through their heads, etc The empirical approach 
was recommended, with items weighted on the basis of group differences 
(as in Strong's Blank) rather than a prion grounds 

But Landis and Katz failed to take into account the important fact 
that Bernreuter had empirical evidence to justify his item weights, in 
the form of internal consistency data They therefore made no attempt 
to rationalize their findings with his, although both must be accepted 
This can be done by referring to the nature of the populations worked 
with Bernreuter’s groups were college students, high- and low-scoring 
normals, while Landis’ and Katz' were normals on the one hand and 
abnormals (neurotics and psychotics) on the other In other words, two 
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different types of "abnormals" were used, one in touch with reality, the 
other somewhat out of touch It is to be expected that the responses of 
these two groups would differ, for their degrees of contact with reality 
and their defense mechanisms are by no means the same Poorly adjusted 
normals may admit daydreaming more than well-adjusted normals, even 
though abnormal persons admit such behavior less often — they may not 
recognize it as daydreaming Two different sets of scoring keys may there- 
fore be needed, one for more or less normal persons, and another for 
more seriously disturbed persons Bernreuter’s scales were developed for 
use with normal subjects 

The screening of maladjusted persons with this inventory has been 
studied by a number of authors, whose findings for psychotics and neu- 
rotics have been summarized as follows "When the data are examined in 
detail, they do appear to reveal differences between normal and various 
groups of abnormal individuals, even though these differences are not so 
clear-cut as one would wish unfavorable scores do tend to have 
significance, although favorable scores arc not necessarily a sign of good 
adjustment” (794 100) Since the above summary two other studies have 
been published with military subjects Schmidt and Bilhngslea (677) 
found that although only the social-dominance scale clearly differenti- 
ated 329 psychopathic and neurotic from 95 normal soldiers, the pattern- 
ing of scores on the Bernreuter scales was 80 percent effective in differen- 
tiating them Page (582) found highly significant differences in the mean 
neuroticism scores of large groups of medically diagnosed psychoneurotic 
and normal soldiers at Camp Lee These findings arc in accord with a 
general tendency for personality inventories to be more valid in wartime 
military situations than in civilian life, a phenomenon which needs more 
study but which may be due to the fact that maladjustment in the armed 
forces is in a sense rewarded by escape from danger, and adjustment is 
in the same sense punished by the threat of death, whereas in civilian life 
the rewards go to the well-adjusted 

Certain other types of problem groups have sometimes not been so 
well differentiated by the Bernreuter unmarried mothers did not differ 
from controls (570), and problem children at Mooseheart made scores 
comparable to those of others (732) But prison inmates have been found 
more neurotic than normals (381,172), Hargan’s (331) contrary findings 
suggesting that traits may differ with types of crime Students coming to 
a college clinic for psychological help have been found more neurotic 
than others (761,664), college cheaters were more neurotic and dependent 
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than others (138,163), and the unhappily married were found to be more 
neurotic than the happily married (407,85) 

The recognition of potential leaders by socially desirable scores on the 
Bernreuter has been shown to be possible in a number of studies Stu- 
dents who earn part of their expenses in college have been found more 
self-sufficient and dominant than others (664,101), fraternity members 
more stable, dependent, and dominant (101) Campus leaders have gen- 
erally been found more dominant, self-sufficient, and stable than other 
students (664,394,631) 

Ratings have been related to Bernreuter scores in a number of studies, 
particularly with college students as subjects A review of early studies 
(794 log) shows that these generally agree moderately well, the modal r 
being about 30 Two more-recent studies (944) found no relationship, 
however, suggesting that little weight can be given to validity studies 
based on ratings Both self-ratings and the ratings of others presumably 
have validity of a type, for one represents the subject-as-seen-by-himself, 
the other the subject-as-seen-by-others, even though the two images may 
not resemble each other, they are both important in the clinical study of 
an individual 

Objective tests of intelligence have generally been found unrelated to 
Bernreuter scores (794 106), but stability, extroversion, and self-sufficiency 
have been found related to persistence test scores (661), and introversion 
to Rorschach-tested introversiveness to the extent of 78, affective stability 
to emotional stability 52 (892), findings partially confirmed in factor 
analysis of the two tests (475) 

Grades have been used as a criterion with which to correlate Bem- 
reuter scores in a number of studies elsewhere summarized (794 109), the 
general trend being for the relationships to be practically nonexistent 
In only one of the eight studies published prior to 1941 was any relation- 
ship found, in it, Neel and Mathews (565) reported that high-achieving 
students of superior mental ability were more introverted, self-sufficient, 
and solitary than low-achieving students of the same mental level The 
more refined approach to the problem used in this study seems to justify 
Stagner's statement (742) that personality affects scholastic achievement 
by influencing the use made of one’s abilities and, therefore, does not 
yield a linear correlation with achievement More recent investigations 
have been published by Bennett and Gordon (71), and by Sartain (670), 
with nursing students as subjects, by Bryan (123) with art school students, 
and by Zelman (953) with general college students The first investigation 
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found little relationship, as determined by critical ratios, between nurs- 
ing supervisors' ratings and Bernreuter scores, but Sartain reported 
correlations between grades and self-sufficiency, and between grades and 
social dominance, of zg and a6 He discarded these as being of little 
value, and with only 8i cases the correlations are not reliable, but they 
do suggest that the inventory might contribute something unique to 
predictions normally based only upon intelligence and achievement The 
other two studies showed insignificant relationships, confirming the com- 
mon findings when intellectually heterogeneous groups are used It 
seems clear that, if personality inventories are to be used in educational 
guidance, it should only be for the study of special groups such as under- 
achievers 

Success on the job has been correlated with Bemreviter scores in rela- 
tively few studies, most of them fairly recent Thirty foremen and assist- 
ant foiemen were tested with the Bernreuter, Bennett Meehanical 
Comprehension, and Strong tests by Schultz and Barnabas (GHz), their 
criterion being combined ratings of budget control efficiency and em- 
ployee relations The combined scores of the tests had a validity of 52, 
the Berm enter validity was 3(1 (only the one unspecified scale was used) 
A somewhat similat group of p) loicmen m an aircraft factory was lested 
by Sartain (671), again with ratings as the criterion These had an inter- 
form reliability of 79, the validity of the predictors ranging from 01 
(self-confidence) to 12 (social dominance), all of them too low to be 
reliable Similar data for a group of 85 foremen yielded no better results, 
when 5^ other foremen were classified as "good” or "poor" ihc dilleience 
in Bernreuter stores as not significant Empirical keys for pilots developed 
in a study of aviation cadets initiated by the writer (316 588-589) had 
no validity for success in pilot training 

Retail grocers, 70 in number, were rated according to credit and 
pecuniary strength on the basis of Dun and Bradstrect data by Hampton 
(327), these criteria yielded no correlations with Bernreuter scores ex- 
ceeding iG III personal contact saleswoik as exemplified by casualty 
insurance salesmen, however, the relationships were higher Bills and 
Ward (92) and Schultz (6H3) found that successful salesmen made more 
normal scores than did failing salesmen Personality traits as measured 
by the Bernreuter therefore seem, like interests, to affect vocational 
success when the congeniality of the work is of especial impoitance 

Practice teaching has frequently been selected as an activity in which 
success might be expected to be related to personality traits as measured 
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by the Bernreuter Cahoon (130), Sandiford (665), Laycock (455), and 
Ward and Kirk (908) found no relationships using correlation techniques 
or critical ratios, but when Laycock compared the top- and bottom- 
quartile success groups there were great differences on all Bernreuter 
scales This finding was confirmed for another group by Palmer (585), 
and Pintner (805) found that good student-examiners (Stanford-Binet) 
were more stable according to the Bernreuter than were poor individual 
testers 

In the one study'of teacheis in regular job situations, Gotham (30a) 
failed to find any relationship between Bernreuter scores and teacher 
success, but the criterion was so unique as to need further study itself 
The subjects were teachers in 72 rural schools, their success being judged 
by "jiupil gams” or the improved performance of their pupils In view 
of the many variables affecting learning, and the varying situations in 
which the teachers worked, the significance of pupil gains needs more 
detailed scrutiny than can be given to it here 

A group of bank clerks were tested by McMurry (499), who found 
slight negative correlations (— 27 to — 05 for three different groups) 
between neurotic tendencies and efficiency latings, these scores adding 
so little to the predirttve value of the Otis that the relationship seemed 
unimjjortant 

It may perhaps be concluded, from the above studies, that personality 
traits as measured by the Bernreuter are not generally related to success 
on the job, except in activities such as outside sales work in nhich the 
congeniality of the activity has a very direct effect on the degree of the 
worker s application 

Success in obtaining employment 01 in retaining a job was not related 
to Bernreuter scoies in the studies of the Minnesota Employment LSta- 
bilization Research Institute (587), but Morton (545), Christensen (156), 
and Lazarsteld and Gaudet (157) have with both adults and adolescents 
found differences between employed and unemployed, job-getters and 
the unplaced, which weie significant The employed tend to be more 
stable, mote self-sufficient, and more dominant according to the Bern- 
reu ter 

Occupational differences in scores on this inventory were first studied 
in the Minnesota Employment Stabilization Research Institute, where 
social dominance tended to distinguish salcsjieojile from workers in 
skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled occupations, and policemen tended to 
be more dominant, stable, and extioverted than othets, but other ex- 
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peeled differences were not found in a cross-section of employed workers 
These trends were in general confirmed by Dodge (201,202) in New York 
CiLy and Morton (545) in Montreal, both adding a few occupational 
differences salespeople were somewhat more dominant than clerical 
workers, traveling salesmen than bookkeepers (201,202), accountants 
and salesmen were most dominant, self-sufficient, and stable, engineers 
and unskilled workers least so, while professional men and executives 
tended to be dominant, carpenters and electiicians tended to be emo- 
tionally stable (545) Motion-picture writers studied by Metfessel (526) 
did not differ in individual traits from the general population, but ex- 
amination of their average profiles showed that the patterning of their 
scores is not typical Johnson (403) also found 150 salesmen to be domi- 
nant on the Bernreuter when compared to the norm groups, they were 
a homogeneous group in this respect, unlike an equally large group of 
seminary students, McCarthy (492) also studied seminarians, finding that 
they tended to be somewhat unstable and self-conscious when compared 
to the general population But in all of these instances the overlapping 
of groups was so great as to make application of the findings impractical 

Stability in an occupation and job satisfaction should have been com- 
mon subjects of study by means of personality inventories such as the 
Bernreuter, as it is commonly assumed and case studies hare shown (257) 
that personal maladjustment often underlies vocational dissatisfaction 
and frequent job changes Only one such study has been located with this 
inventory, however, in it, Seagoe (C89) found no significant differences 
between teachers who stayed in that occupation and those who left it, 
although there was a tendency for the well-adjusted, and for the malad- 
justed of lower intelligence, to remain 111 teaching, and for the malad- 
justed of superior mental ability to give up teaching, as though they 
had the insight and the ability to leave an uncomfortable situation More 
studies of this type seem desirable, to throw more light on the dynamics 
of vocational adjustment 

Use of the Bernreuter Personality Inventory in Counseling and Selec- 
tion Theie is some danger, in a summary of this sort, that the discussions 
of group differences which justify statements such as “salesmen tend to 
be more dominant than clerical workers” will leave in the mind of the 
reader the impression that a person making a high dominance score on 
the Bernreuter might be a salesman, and that conversely a person mak- 
ing a low score would do well to avoid sales work It is well to remind the 
reader that the existence of group trends is compatible with the finding 
of many individual exceptions some salesmen are not dominant, and 
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some dominant persons would not make successful salesmen When it is 
remembered that social dominance is just one characteristic often found 
in good salesmen (in life insurance they tend also to be over 35, married, 
fathers, to have bank accounts, and to carry insurance themselves) the 
reason is obvious It is well to remember this in reading the following 
summary 

Bi-N, the emotional instability or neuroticism scale, appears to meas- 
ure emotional sensitivity Low scores tend to indicate a wholesome extro- 
version, an ability to face facts and the environment objectively and to 
deal with them without internal conflict, whereas high scores suggest 
unwholesome introversion, poor adjustment to the environment and a 
tendency to withdraw from it A great variety of maladjusted people 
make high scores on this scale neurotics, autistic schizophrenes, and 
depressed persons Low scores are made by emotionally stable people, 
and by those who in different situations are aggressive rather than with- 
drawing, and also by leaders, fraternity members, the happily married, 
the paranoid, manic individuals, and hyperthyroids It has some occupa- 
tional significance, as shown in the tendency of the employed to be more 
stable than the unemployed (this could be either cause or effect), the 
superior stability of jxihcemen, accountants, salesmen, carpenters, and 
electricians, and the tendency of emotionally stable teachers to stay in 
their field while the able-unstable changed to other occupations 

Ba-S, the self-sufficiency scale, probably measures another type of intro- 
version The high-scoring person tends to be self-sufficient, does not de- 
pend on others for advice and emotional support, he is not withdrawn so 
much as free from the necessity to advance, an introvert in the Jungian 
sense of the term The low-scoring jierson is probably not an extrovert, 
however, in the usual sense, for this implies a wholesome turning to the 
environment whereas in such instances the turning outward is the result 
of a need to depend upon the environment for emotional support nor- 
mally found within the self Low scores therefore probably represent an 
unhealthy sort of extroversion, contrasted with the wholesome extrover- 
sion measured by Bi-N Maladjusted groups which tend to make high 
self-sufficiency scores include neurotics (the false self-sufficiency of com- 
pensatory fantasy?), withdrawing persons (for the same reason?), and 
divorcees, those making low scores include cribbers and epileptics The 
occupational significance of this scale is indicated by the high scores made 
by leaders and contact workers, and the low scores made by those who 
work primarily with records or materials 

B3-1 has been found to resemble Bi-N to such a high degree (794 110) 
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as to justify not using- it The introversion-extroversion which it was de- 
signed to measure has, we have just seen, already been provided for 

B4-D, the dominance-submissiveness scale, measures the tendency to 
dominate in face-to-face situations It is apparently not a pure trait, but 
a combination of wholesome extroversion and sociability (794 110) Low 
scores indicate submissiveness, but high scores may be indications of the 
conviction that one should seem dominant rather than of a tendency to 
take the initiative in social situations Problem individuals who tend to 
make high scores seem to include only those who react aggressively to 
difficult situations (794 116), it these may indeed be called problem peo- 
ple. low scores lend to be made by withdrawing persons and by others 
who have difficulty coping with the environment (794 116) The occupa- 
tional significance of the scale is shown by the suptiior dominance of the 
employed, salespeople, policemen, accountants, jirolessional men, and 
executives, and the submissivcness of the unemployed, unskilled and 
semiskilled workers, clerical workers, and bookkeepers 

The Fi-C and Fa 1 > scales, developed by Flanagan on the basis of fac- 
tor analysis (361), have been resjiectively shown to have much the same 
significance as Bi-N and Ba-S 

In schools and colleges the Bernreuter can be used with a fair degree of 
confidence as a measure of group trends, and for the screening of problem 
individuals who are to be studied by more intensive methods It is likely 
to jirovc more helpful in survey testing than as pait of a battery for in- 
tensive study of an individual "Bad” scores, which ate sometimes high 
and sometimes low, can generally be assumed to have some significance, 
but "good” scores may be compensatory rather than the result ol a 
wholesome adjustment It should be more useful in educational institu- 
tions than in clinics or employment situations, because other methods of 
study suitable lor clinical use should prove more jicnctrating in mental 
hygiene work, and because the desire to make a good imjiression can dis- 
toit scores when applying for cmjiloyment The item-validity is such as to 
make the inventory best for use with normals and near-normals, rather 
than with psychotirs The inventory is of questionable value in detecting 
bchavioi -problem cases, as opposed to otherwise emotionally maladjusted 
persons The use of the Bernreuter scores in counseling conceining voca- 
tional choice appears to be virtually limited to consideiation of the sig- 
nificance of dominance scores for business contact occupations When 
these arc hig^h, confirmation should be sought in extracurricular and 
leisurc-timc activities, when low. case history and cumulative record ma- 
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tenal should also be examined in order to ascertain how the trait has 
affected social behavior, for some successful salesmen are not exactly 
dominant individuals, although these men may perhaps expend more 
energy m meeting the social demands of sales work than do more domi- 
nant jjersons In any case in which abnormally high or low scores are 
made, the counselor should study cumulative record and interview data 
in order to understand the significance of the score for the person in 
question, and if it indicates that the counselce may have difficulty making 
adjustments which lie is likely to be called upon to make, the counselor 
should make an attempt to get him the needed therapeutic help 

In guidance centeis the use of this inventory may be similar to that in 
schools, especially il used routinely for survey testing and screening. With 
clients who come because they themselves feel the need for help it may 
provide one more kind of data concerning personality traits, to be viewed 
in relation to other data, but it is not likely to help with those who come 
because they arc sent or who are referred for appraisal as possible employ- 
ees It has proved of some vaue in selecting salesmen, and so may have 
a place in personnel evaluation, whether because it jxirLrays the appli- 
cant's actual personality or because it show's how well he knows what a 
good salesman should be like and do, by and large, however, other meth- 
ods of personality study should be relied upon when referral or recom- 
mendation for ciiiployinent is under consideration 

In employmenl services and in business and industry inventories such 
as tins arc not likely to prove satisfactory, because of thcir transpar- 
ency, except as pointed out iii the preceding paiagraph The occupational 
dilfcienccs w'hicli have been observed with it were all detected, it should 
be renicnibci ed, in situations in which the examinee had little or nothing 
at stake 

The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Innentniy (Univ'ersity of Minne- 
sota Press, 1943, Psychological Corpoiation 1945) 

This personality inventory was developed by Hathaway and McKinley 
at the Univcisity of Minnesota as a -clinical instrument for use in psychi- 
atiic diagnosis (353) It was not intended as a test for use in educational 
and vocational counseling, or in personnel selection Their puipose was 
to develop one personality inventory which would measure all aspects of 
personality which beai on psychiatric diagnosis, thus implementing 
Rosanoff’s theory of temperament (645) They wished to make more ob- 
jective the judgments that arc reached in a clinical situation by providing 
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more systematic coverage o£ behavior and attitude items than is generally 
possible in an interview But there is evidence in many guidance centers 
of an interest in applying this instrument to vocational guidance and 
selection, apparently in the belief that since it is considered a better 
clinical inventory than most others on the market, it should also be a 
better vocational test This is a nonsequitur, but it makes desirable some 
consideration of the test in this chapter No attempt will he made to go 
into Its clinical validity in any detail, as that is a long story the tangential 
relevance of which makes a mere summary suffice, what is known of its 
vocational significance will be discussed at somewhat greater length 
Applicability T. he Multiphasic was designed for use in mental hygiene 
and psychiatric clinics, with older adolescents and adults who have had 
a few years or more of education It has been administered to junior high 
school boys and girls, but according to the authors (352 loso) it has not 
been validated at that age, for which many items might conceivably have 
quite different significance The authors report that several of the traits 
measured change within relatively short periods of time, as one would 
expect of depression and hypomama, which are attitudmal manifestations 
of one underlying type of temperament Some of the other traits might be 
expected to be less subject to the effects of experience and of mood, as in 
the case of masculinity and psychopathic deviation Studies of the extent 
and nature of such fluctuations have apparently not been published 
Content The MMPI consists of 550 self-descriptive items such as are 
found in the Bernreutcr and in other personality inventories on which it 
was based They are classified under 26 categories, ranging from general 
health through the gastrointestinal system, habits, family, occupation, sex, 
phobias, and morale to items designed to show whether the examinee is 
trying to describe himself in improbably good terms Some items such as 
the first two listed below are quite innocuous, while others, like the last 
four, are more likely to seem offensive 

I like to read newspaper editorials 
I hate to have to rush when working 
Someone has it in for me 
Peculiar odors come to me at times 
At times I feel like smashing things 
There is something wrong with my mind 

Administration and Scoring There is no time limit, but testing nor- 
mally takes from 30 to go minutes, depending on the education and ad- 
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justment of the examinee There are two forms of the test, one consisting 
of a set of cards administered individually and to be sorted into three 
stacks (True, False, Cannot Say), the other a booklet with IBM answer 
sheets The test authors recommend the individual form, and Ellis 
(238 423) has suggested that it may be superior to the booklet form, but 
Wiener’s study of 200 veterans in a guidance center found no differences 
in group trends on the two forms (924) 

The card test is recorded on special forms, and both are scored by means 
of stencils, or the booklet can be machine scored Scoring may now be done 
for nine reaction patterns hypochondriasis, depression, hysteria, psycho- 
pathic deviation, masculinity-femininity, paranoia, psychasthenia, schizo- 
phrenia, and hypomania Others may be added Four other scores 
(question, he, validity, and a “suppressor variable") are also available to 
aid in judging the meaning of the scores It should be noted that although 
at least one of the traits may be thought of as one aspect of temperament 
(masculinity-femininity), two others seem to be mood-manifestations of 
another aspect of temperament (hypomania-depression), and still another 
may be the pathological extreme of a personality trait (schizophrenia), 
the others are traits made up of modes of behavior which are not nor- 
mally considered as components of the normal personality, but aie gener- 
ally thought of as clinical syndromes or even disease entities On logical 
grounds one might therefore question the soundness of applying such 
measures to normally adjusted persons and drawing conclusions concern- 
ing occupational differences, but to do so is consistent at least with 
Rosanoff’s theory of temperament (645) This theory postulates three 
components, of which the above psychotic tendencies are developments 
and on which this inventory is based 

Norms The standardization group consisted of about 700 men and 
women representatives of the general Minnesota population in age and 
education, and not under medical care, norms are based on hospitalized 
patients from each of the nine diagnostic categories, averaging about go 
in number (manual) The development of norms for psychiatric classifica- 
tions IS difficult because of the impurity of cases in actual practice, and 
the consequent difficulty of classification in any one category, clinical 
users of a test such as this should examine published data on the norm 
groups more carefully than is appropriate here No occupational norms 
have been published, but data are given for five small groups of workers 
in as many occupations in two published studies (469,893) discussed 
below 
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Standardization and Initial Validation In attempting to develop a 
measure of Rosanoff’s temperament components Hathaway and McKinley 
relied partly on the only existing inventory which had the same purpose, 
the Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale The data concerning this 
scale have been so umformily favoiahle when published by the scale’s 
authors or persons working under their auspices (365,387,388) and so 
oltcn unfai'orable when analyzed by others (328,316,902), and its han- 
dling has been a matter of such frequent criticism, that ethical and in- 
formed psychologists are reluctant to use it despite some good and unique 
features They also drew from the Bernreuter and the Bell, which were 
used in their hrst inv'cstigation (353), and made up other items of their 
own on the basis of psychiatric manuals and clinical experience Items 
were assigned to scales on the basis of the extent to which they dilftrcn- 
tiated 221 classified psychiatric patients from 724 normal persons bring- 
ing relatives or friends to the Unicersity of Minnesota Hospital, 265 
college-entrance applicants at the University, and other similar peisons 
presumed to be normal The first clinical group consisted of 50 carefully 
screened hypochondriacs (496), a cross validation gioup of 25 hypochon- 
driacs, and control groups ot 699 normals, 50 normals with physical 
disease, and 45 miscellaneous psychiatric cases The hypochondriacs were 
signihcantly (C R =109) distinguished fiom the normals, the other 
non-normal groups were also, but the ovcr!ap)}ing in their rases was much 
greater (C R =40 and 2 5) The other clinical groups were equally small 
the depressed also number 50 (354) But the tendency to distinguish ap- 
propriate groups from others was in each case cross-validated and stood 
the test The various scales of the Multiphasic may therefore be said to 
have been empirically developed and validated against appropiiate ex- 
ternal ciiteria 

Reliability The test authors believe that the nature of the Multiphasic 
precludes the possibility of adequate indices of reliability (352 1020), be- 
cause of the variations of some of the traits from time to time within a 
given person, and because of the heterogeneity of the items which make 
up clinical syndromes in contrast with pure traits They have reported, 
however, ihat the test-retest reliabilities range from 71 to 83, this is 
about as high as those ot most personality inventories An empirical check 
on the authors' hypotheses concerning variations in scores would be desir- 
able, It would be possible, for example, to rate clinically studied individ- 
uals on these traits, and to relate changes in rated condition to changes in 
inventoried condition, thus ascertaining whether the somewhat lower 
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than desirable reliabilities are due to variations in the individual rather 
than to the unreliability of the instrument Although such ratings are 
themselves not very reliable, if made each time by the same person they 
would presumably have a sufficiently high degree of reliability as indices 
of increase or decrease in the type of behavior under study 

Validity The clinical validity of the Multiphasic was reviewed by 
Ellis (238) in igjfi, by which time 13 clinical validation studies had been 
published Ellis' approach to personality inventories was hypercritical 
he defined r's of o 'to 19 as negative, 20 to 39 as mainly negative, 40 to 
fig as questionably positive, 70 to 79 as mainly positive, and 80 up as 
positive, although he claimed on page 393 to "evaluate the reported 
coefficients of toirelation in terms of the conventional estimations " a 
claim subsequently modified Nevertheless, he found that eight of these 
investigations yielded positive results, while three showed some validity 
and only two failed to demonstrate validity in this inventory (the writer’s 
summation from data on pages 420 to 422) These figures were much 
better than those for the other inventories summarized by Ellis, the next 
best being only nine confirmations of the Bernreuter’s validity, while six 
studies showed some validity and 14 showed none, according to Ellis’ 
severe and unconventional criteria These data suggest that the Minne- 
sota Multiphasic has moie validity for screening and classifying person- 
ality problems than any of the generally available personality inventories 
Findings of some of the specific studies are discussed below, but no 
atlcinjJt IS mad( to review them all 111 detail as clinical diagnosis is not 
the central interest of this chapter 

In the development of the scales Hathaway and McKinley found that, 
despite overlapping of jiopulations, from 50 to 80 percent of each their 
psychialiically diagnosed gtoups were differentiated from normal persons 
and gcneially even fioin each other by the scales for hysteria, hypomania, 
psychopathic deviation (355), hypochondriasis (496), psychasthenia (497), 
and depression (351) Although their groups were small, ranging from 
about 25 to 30 per category, the clinical diagnoses were carefully made 
and the trends were vciy suggestive They were confirmed by most sub- 
sequent studies, as bi ought out below 

The inventory was administered to 85 naval psychiatric patients by 
Benton (73), who found that five out of ten schizophrenics were differ- 
entiated by file appropiiate scale, as were five out of nine hystericals, 13 
of 16 delinquents (psychopathic deviation), and nine of ten homosexuals 
(femininity) In another study he and Probst (74) tested 70 persons diag- 
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nosed by Navy psychiatrists, in this the psychopathic deviate, paranoid, 
and schizophrenic scales showed statistically significant differences be- 
tween clinical groups and normals, although the differences for the 
other scales were not clearly significant 

Delinquent adolescent girls were compared with nondelinquent con- 
trols by Capwell (137)1 who found that the former were clearly differen- 
tiated by all but the hysterical scale, the psychopathic deviate scale being 
the most diagnostic As Van Vorst (B91) reported negative results with a 
gtoup of psychopathic delinquents, the subject needs further investiga- 
tion 

Other psychiatric groups were studied by Gouch (304), who found 
differences between the scores of normals and 136 neuropsychiatnc 
soldiers classified according to seventy of neurosis, or as psychopathic 
deviates and psychotics, Harris and Christiansen (343), who tested 53 
psychiatrically diagnosed patients and found perfect agreement in more 
than half the cases, and complete disagreement in about 10 percent of 
the cases, Leverenz (468) who used the test in an Army hospital and found 
It of "definite value" despite some disagreement with clinical diagnoses, 
Michael and Buhler (527), who tested 90 psychiatric patients in a general 
hospital and found it successful in only about 45 pet cent of their cases 
and of little value in differentiating psychopaths from psychotics, and 
Schmidt (67G), who found statistically significant differences between 
normal soldiers and those diagnosed as constitutional psychopaths, neu- 
rotics, and psychotics 

Ellis suggests three possible explanations of the positive results gen- 
erally obtained with the Minnesota Multiphasic as opposed to the more 
commonly negative results reported in clinical studies of other inven- 
toiies (238 423) 

1 Individual administration may bring about, at least in part, the same kind 
oE rapport factors which are so important in case study interviews 

2 Most individual adminisLr.itions have been done with one test, the Minne- 
sota Multiphasic, which was standardized on a decidedly clinical and objective, 
nther than the more usual subjective (internal consistency) , basis and which, 
in consequence, may possibly be a sopenor questionnaire 

3 The majonty of Multiphasic validity studies have either been done on 
groups (similar to those) used to standardize the test, which have been in- 
stitutionalized populations which may be more sophisticated and more honest 
than other abnormal groups, or else they have been done with military person- 
nel, who may have every incentive to answer personality questionnaires honestly 
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Obviously, further investigations of these hypotheses are needed, and 
will probably be reported in the literature in due course Wiener (924) 
has already shown that, at least with veterans coming to a guidance 
center, the means of those taking one form are the same as those of the 
men taking the other form If this is verified by other approaches to the 
problem of form, in which the group form is given to groups and the 
individual form to individuals (procedure apparently not followed by 
Wiener, who used the two forms under identical conditions), Ellis' first 
hypothesis must be 'discarded 

Achievement criteria of various types are of principal interest to voca- 
tional guidance and personnel workers, who need to know not onl^ the 
effectiveness of the test in screening maladjusted persons who may need 
special attention, but also the significance, if any, of the trends measured 
for educational and vocational success No studies of the educational 
predictive value of the Multiphasic have been noted in the literature, 
but one paper advocating the use of the inventory in vocational counsel- 
ing. one study of the relationship between Multiphasic items and occupa- 
tional success, and four on occupational differences revealed by the test, 
have been located These are discussed below 

The “accumulated experience” of two veterans’ counselors who used 
this inventory in vocational counseling was described early in 1945 by 
Harmon and Wiener (33^) As the test was less than two years old at 
the time at which they wrote, work with veterans was only getting under 
way, and their data were not quantitatively treated, their statements 
should probably be viewed as hypotheses to be investigated rather than 
as findings to be applied in practical work Statements such as one to the 
effect that the Multiphasic "has proved an instrument of prime utility” 
which "has served to delineate personality characteristics of crucial im- 
portance in the actual choice of a vocation and has yielded valuable 
information to aid in prognosis of success in training” were made, it 
should be noted, before the veterans in question had tested the choices 
made in actual work and befoie they had had any opportunity to achieve 
success or failure in training The case studies presented are more con- 
vincing as evidence of the usefulness of the inventory in locating jrersons 
who need psychotherapy before they can function in any kind of work, 
than as evidence of its value in aiding in the choice of occupation or of 
type of training in only one of the six cases did it really play a differ- 
ential role in vocational counseling 

Success in flying training was the criterion used in a study reported by 
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Guilford (gi6 599—601) The group form was administered to 856 would- 
be pilot cadets in 1944, and the items were validated after reports of 
their success or failure in primary training became available It was 
decided to validate the published scales only if a sufficient number of 
Items were valid to justify scale validation The phi coefficients were 
ummodally distributed with a central tendency at zero, indicating that 
few if any items had any genuine validity for success in flying training 
The clinical scales were therefore not correlated with the criterion 

Occupational or preocrupational differences were studied in two in- 
vestigations by Lough (485,486) In the first she found that 1H5 unmarried 
women undergraduate students of education were a relatively stable 
group with a very slight tendency toward hypomania and that there were 
no significant dilleiences between those preparing to be elementary or 
music teachers In the second paper she repoi ted findings for goo un- 
married women undcrgiaduates, including the oiiginal group and 115 
liberal arts college students A slight tendency toward hypomania was 
found in the new group as in the original, suggesting that this might be 
characteristic of adolescents There were no differences between cur- 
ricular groups, to which nurses and the various liberal ai ts majors were 
added She concluded "it is not a iisetiil instrument for diflcrcntiating 
between those who aie more suited for one otrujiation than another 
The primary value of the MMPI seems to be to give some insight into 
the emotional life of the individual and to detect those who may be in 
need of psychological or psychiatric counseling " It should be noted that 
her first conclusion is based not on success but simjily on choice (a some- 
what questionable criterion, as some who choose fail and some who might 
succeed do not choose), and that her second conclusion is based on the 
evidence of other studies, reviewed in earlier jiaragraphs of this section 
The writer is inclined to subscribe to her conclusions, but the fust one 
at least needs further proof 

Women clerical workers, department store saleswomen, and women 
optical workers were tested by Vcrniaud (R93), the samples numbering 
40, 27, and go respectively The workers came from several diffeicnt 
offices and stores, and from several dejiartments of one factory The 
profiles of the two white-collar occupational groups diflered very little 
from the norms, except for somewhat low hyjiochondriasis in the clerical 
workers and decidedly masculine scores in the salesclerks, but the optical 
workers were decidedly hyjromanic and psychasthenic, and somewhat 
paranoid and psychopathically inclined 
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In view of what is known of the interest patterns of women clerical 
workers, it is not surprising to find them a normal group, resembling 
women in general The masculinity of department-store salesclerks is 
surprising, as their work is a relatively passive type of sales and they deal 
largely with feminine items, as Verniaud points out, this finding would 
bear further investigation 

The findings concerning the factory women raise several questions, for 
they may be peculiar to the local situation (one company in one town), 
to the occupation (blocking, roughing, emery grinding, polishing, finish- 
ing jobs), to the socio-occupational level, or to the population (e g , a 
minority group) There is no description of the status of the women but 
the factory woikeis were all employed on war jobs (Navy contracts), 
whereas the others were engaged in more normal, peacetime, operations 
ralhcr than in war industries This suggests that they may have been a 
quite alypical group of women uorkers drifters, thrill seekers, and 
others who luiglit flock to a boom industry on a temporary basis 
Verniaud does not go into this possibility, but does state that "In terms 
of the expected meanings of the characteristics (MMPI scales), we would 
expert these workeis as a group to be restless, 'full of plans,’ alternating 
between enthusiasm and oscr-productivity in energy output and moods 
of depression, more inclined toward anxieties and compulsive behavior 
than the average individual, disinclined or unable to concentrate for 
long peiiods on one task, somewhat oversensitive or suspicious of the 
good-will of others, somewhat more inclined than the average woman to 
disregard social mores ’ Only three sample case studies are presented in 
this rejiort of her mastei s thesis, but Verniaud states that the test profiles 
aie borne out bj case-study material which she collected in the thesis 
IJcIore any vocational guidance or selection applications are made of 
such findings, it would he imperative to ascertain whether the factory 
workers whom she studied are in fact typical ol women factory workers 
in general, this type of occupation only, only this plant at this time, or 
merely of women war-plant workers This last type of group no longer 
has occupational significance but must, if accurately described by these 
findings, still be unhappy and making unhappiness for others 

Life insurance salesmen and women social workers, 50 subjects in each 
group, were studied with the Mulliphasic by Lewis ( 469 ). each group 
being compared with the norm group of the same sex The insurance 
salesmen were found to be significantly more depressive, hysterical, psy- 
chopathic, feminine, paranoid, and hypomanic, the last-named had the 
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highest T-score (58 1), while only femininity and hysteria reached a 
T-score of 55 The social workers were signiRcantly high on the depres- 
sion and hysteria scales, significantly low on those for masculinity, hypwj- 
chondnasis, psyrhasthenia, and schizophrenia, their psychopathological 
sophistication being perhaps a contributing factor to their low scores, 
for this reason pre-training tests, evaluated after employment in the field, 
would have provided more convincing evidence of occupational differ- 
entiation in this type of work Lewis also found that those whose inter- 
ests, as measured by the Kuder-Preference Record, were least appropriate 
for their work, tended in each occupation to be the least well adjusted, 
but the differences were not clearly significant in most comparisons 

Job satisfaction has not been studied by means of this inventory, 
although the findings just reviewed have implications for that topic if 
confirmed by other studies 

Use of the Minnesota Multip haste Personality Inventory in Counseling 
and Selection In a few years there will probably be enough accumu- 
lated evidence concerning the traits measured by the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic to justify a discussion of their significance paralleling that for the 
Bernreuter, but all that can be written at this stage of its development 
would concern their clinical significance lathei than their vocational 
implications Such material has a very important place in a manual of 
clinical psychometrics, but not in a book designed for use in counseling 
concerning vocational choice, selection, or ujigratling Not, that is, until 
more is known about the vocational significance of clinical data It is 
enough for our purposes to state that the authors’ claim that persons who 
make extreme scores on any of the scales probably need psychotherapy 
seems valid, as high scores have generally been found to characterize 
appropriate clinical groups A high score may be defined as a T-score 
exceeding 70 

Occupations which may be appropriate or inappropriate for those who 
make extreme scores on this inventory cannot as yet be listed, if indeed 
they ever will be We have seen that one investigator concluded that the 
real value of the instrument is in clinical rather than in vocational diag- 
nosis. 7 ’here are indications that hypomania, hysteria, and femininity 
may be characteristics which make for success and satisfaction in selling 
life insurance, that depressive and hysterical tendencies may be sugges- 
tive of social work for women, and masculinity may make sales work a 
suitable outlet (other things being equal) for women Other possible 
vocational implications of this inventory need confirmation with larger 
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and more representative groups whose background and working environ- 
ments must be carefully described for the data to be meaningful In the 
meantime Verniaud’s suggestion that the Multiphasic be used only as a 
clinical instrument seems to this writer to be the only one justifiable at 
this stage of its development 

In schools and colleges the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory may therefore be useful as a device for screening students in need 
of further study and perhaps of counseling in relation to personality 
adjustment, more often, it is helpful as a diagnostic device following such 
screening by other less elaborate inventories or after referral by other 
staff members, to provide the counselor with some orientation to the 
nature and extent of the maladjustment It is not recommended as an 
aid to vocational counseling except when the counselor is also a clinical 
psychologist and the client is a maladjusted person in need of help with 
an immediate problem of vocational choice or adjustment 

In guidance and employment centers the Multiphasic has more of a 
place because the larger number of persons with personality problems 
who come to such centers makes careful screening imperative This in- 
ventory may therefoie be helpful in a secondary test battery when a 
shorter routinely administered personality inventory, the psychometrist’s 
or preliminary interviewer's observations, or the referring source suggests 
the presence of psychopathology Positive findings would then be an 
indication of need for therapy beyond the scope of the typical vocational 
or placement counselor, or for co-ojierative work with a psychothei apist, 
the vocational counselor helping the client to make a vocational adjust- 
ment which contributes to his general adjustment by making one aspect 
of his life that much more successful and satisfying Diflerential occupa- 
tional prediction on the basis of Multiphasic scores, such as is suggested 
and practiced by some counselors, is still premature except in a highly 
tentative way and on the basis of confirmation by case-history material 
In evaluating persons being considered for referral for employment or 
referred for evaluation by employers the inventory may have some value 
as a screening or selective-placement device, but in view of what is known 
about the faking of scores on other inventories the results in such cases 
should be very critically viewed 

In business and industry this inventory may be helpful as a means of 
screening out maladjusted employment applicants, as those who make 
high scores are extremely likely to have personality problems, but low 
scorers may include many who are merely successful as disguising their 
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true characteristics It may also be of use in personnel evaluation, either 
for the selective placement of handicapped persons or for the improve- 
ment of supervisory and executive functioning In this type of work the 
interpretation should be done only by a qualified clinical psychologist, 
as the results might otherwise be bad both for the individual and for the 
company, and referral facilities should be available if psychotherapy is 
indicated 7 ’he inventory may prove to have value in the selection of 
salesmen and other contact personnel, and perhaps with other types of 
employees, but local validation and normative studies must be carried 
out before such use is possible 

The Bell Adjustment Imienloiy (Stanford University Press, 1934, 1937) 

This IS another widely used peisonality inventory, particularly in 
schools and colleges, but it has not had particular appeal either for clini- 
cians or for industrial personnel workers Published three years after the 
Bernreuter and scorable for four aspects of adjustment, somewhat differ- 
ent in superficial ways from the Bernreuter and its predecessors, it some- 
how escaped the more violent criticisms leveled at them and caught the 
second crest of the wave of popularity of personality inventories Perhaps 
It seemed sufficiently diffeient from others to be "worth trying" as the 
search for an effective personality inventory continued New types of 
inventories such as the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
had not been published as yet, the Humm-Waclsworth was criticized by 
the Berm eater’s critics and projective techniques had not yet become 
generally known Bell's monograph (62) gave useis ol his inventory the 
feeling that they knew something about the instrument, and the names 
of the traits it measured had a sale and homely sound quite different 
from the trait-names of the much criticized inventoiies 

Description The Bell Adjustment Inventory is published in two 
forms, one for students and one for adults, and is scorable for four 
aspects of student and five of adult adjustment home, health, social, 
emotional, and, in adults, occupational adjustment It is designed for use 
m high schools and colleges, and with adults Although it has been sug- 
gested that some of the items make it offensive to some people, Pallister 
and Pierce (584) reported that they found it quite acceptable to the 
Scottish subjects with whom they worked Ihe blank consists of about 
100 questions like those in other inventories, although some of the ques- 
tions which are treated as health questions by Bell are weighted for 
neuroticism in most inventories (eg, "Do you have many headaches?”) 
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Responses are of the yes-no type, and are recorded on the blank or on 
IBM sheets It is self-administenng, with no time limit, and requires no 
more than 30 minutes Scoring is quickly done by means of stencils, each 
response being given a weight in one scale only, and the score is the 
sum of the circled responses Norms aie provided for high school stu- 
dents, college students, and adults, these have been criticized by Tyler 
(8fl6) because of the use of a five-point scale which gave undue weight to 
changes of a few responses, Bell (63 995) considers the norms tentative 
despite the lapse of more than ten years since publication, and recom- 
mends the development of local norms The reliability of the inventory 
has generally been found satisfactory for group purposes but somewhat 
low lor individual dmgnosis, Turney and Fee (884) reporting retest 
reliabilities ranging from 74 to 85, and Traxler (857) odd-even reliabil- 
ities of from 83 to 93 

Vahdity In the development of the forms (62) items were used which 
distinguished the high- from the low-scoring groups of students or adults 
on whom they were staiidaidized Scoies were correlated with those ob- 
tained by existing inventories, and the coefficients ranged from 57 to 
89 for appropriate scales Students and adults designated by counselors 
who knew them as well or poorly adjusted in each area were found to be 
distinguished quite significantly by appropriate scales 

The (linical validity of the Bell has been disappointing Ellis’ sum- 
mary of published studies (238) reports 12 investigations of the inven- 
tory, 11 of which showed that it had little or no value for the identifica- 
tion of maladjusted persons, and only one of which showed positive 
results Readers who wish to look into the details are referred to Ellis’ 
concise and well-organized, even though severe, summary The writer has 
located only one 1111 estigation missed by Ellis, and although it (938) is 
favorable one such study cannot change the picture presented by studies 
such as those by Marsh (511) and Feder and Mallett (252) in which the 
inventory v\'as found to have very little value in screening students in 
need of psychotherapy 

Grades were corielated with Bell scores by Drought (213), Young et al 
(950), Clark and Smith (160), Crider (181), and Griffiths (313) with results 
which were negative, they generally have been in such studies Only 
Fischer (256) has reported jjositive results with this inventory, using an 
index diffcicnt from those of the other studies He constructed an under- 
achieveiiient ratio based on scholastic aptitude and grades, which cor- 
related 42 with Bell’s emotional adjustment score, suggesting as in some 
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of the studies with other personality inventories that when intellectual 
factors are taken into account, personality traits play an observable part 
The defect may therefore lie, not so much in the inventory, as in the 
design of the studies Fischer found a correlation between emotional 
adjustment and point-hour ratio of — 32, as his cases numbered only 48 
his findings are merely suggestive, but may be worth following up 

Success on the job has been correlated with Bell scores in only one 
known study, in which Forlano and Kirkpatrick (268) tested 20 women 
radio tube mounters No data are given for the Bell alone, but only for 
a combination of its social adjustment score with that of Washburne’s 
inventory Twenty cases are too few for the results to be conclusive, but 
It is interesting that all eight employees rated “good” in efficiency by 
their supervisors made average or better scores on the inventories, while 
the 12 who were rated "fair” made average or below average adjustment 
scores 

Occupational differences have not been studied in employed persons 
by means of this inventory, but McCarthy (492) administered it to semi- 
narians, and found them below average in total adjustment on the Bell 
as on the Bernreuter Whether this was a personality pattern which 
existed before entrance into the priesthood, or merely a transitory reflec- 
tion of the ex|3eriences these men were undergoing in training, was not 
brought out by the study 

Job satisfaction has not been studied with this inventory, although the 
inclusion of a number of questions bearing on this an the adult form 
might have been expected to be the result of or to encourage such studies 
Only Seagoe (68g) has touched on this subject in her study of permanence 
in teaching, in which, as we have seen, there was a slight tendency for 
well-adjusted student-teachers to remain 111 the jiiofession, together with 
the less-intelligent maladjusted, while the brighter maladjusted tended 
to leave for other types of employment, but these differences were not 
statistically significant 

Use of the Bell Adjustment Inventory in Counseling and Selection 
Unlike other personality inventories, this instrument attempts to meas- 
ure not only traits (emotional adjustment or stability) but also degrees 
of adjustment in several areas (home, social groups, and health) This 
seems to have been done on the assumption that it would be helpful to 
know which area is the most active source of maladjustment, which the 
source of most security and satisfaction The intercorrelations of the 
several keys reported by Bell (62), Tyler (886) and others (r’s = 04 to 
53) indicate that there is some overlapping of the scales, but they are low 
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enough to suggest the conclusion that several factors are being measured 
But the Bell total adjustment score has a correlation of 77 with Bern- 
reuter's emotional stability scale (fioa), and Turney's criticism that, "It 
must require considerable faith or temerity to believe that 140 items, 
averaging 35 to a division of the kind in the scale (the four scales), really 
measure adjustment m a satisfactory manner The complexity of the 
psychobiological environment must have been grossly overestimated by 
a host of psychologists if we are mistaken about this” (884), seems to 
contain a possible explanation of the low intercorrelations It may be 
that each set of 35 items is merely a sample of the items which would 
make up an emotional stability scale, their low intercorrelations being 
due to the inadequacy of their sampling of the various ways in which 
emotional stability or neuroticism manifests itself This has been sug- 
gested also by Young, Drought, and Bergstresser (950) If this is so, the 
study of foci of maladjustment may still be helpful, but the danger of 
making the deduction that a certain individual is "well adjusted socially 
but not emotionally" should be clearly recognized 

The occupational significance of the Bell is unknown, as no adequate 
investigations have been made 

In schools and colleges this inventory may have some value as a screen- 
ing instrument for the location of maladjusted students, but other meas- 
ures have been proved more effective 1 he value of the part scores as 
indices of the foci of maladjustment has hardly been demonstrated, and 
the writer believes that once problem cases have been located by other 
screening instruments such diagnostic matters can be better handled by 
interviews or by projective tests suth as the Thematic Ajiperception Test 
Theie is 110 evidence that the inventory has any value foi directional 
vocational or educational guidance 

In guidance centers also the use of this instrument hardly seems war- 
ranted by what is known about it Other inventories can screen more 
effectively and diagnose more significantly, and the clinical techniques 
are in any case rather readily used in such situations 

In employment sennees, business, and industiy other inventories and 
tests which have been studied with vocational purposes in mind have 
been demonstrated to have some value, whereas there are no data which 
indicate that this measure will help in personnel work 


The Minnesota Personality Scale (Psychological Corporation, 1941) 

This inventory is included in this chapter, not because there is any 
evidence of its validity in vocational counseling or personnel work, nor 
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because it is widely used and needs to be understood, but simply because 
It IS the most recent step in the evolution of a number of attitude and 
personality scales which have been carefully studied They have con- 
tributed to our knowledge of social psychology if not actually to our 
prohciency in vocational psychology The first milestone was the develop- 
ment of a technique for the study of attitudes by Ihurstone (H41), sim- 
plified and applied more specifically to the study of morale by Likert 
(471) and used effectively in a study of attitudes and unemployment by 
Hall (324) The technique was further refined in an intensive psy- 
chometric study of the effects of the economic depression of 1929-39 
on personality, carried out by Rundquist and Sletto (658) and resulting 
111 the Minnesota Scale for the Survey of Opinions (the intensity applied 
more to the psychometrics than to personality) This inventory gave 
scores for morale, Icehiigs of infeiiority, family attitudes, attitudes to- 
ward the legal system, economic conservatism, atlitudes towaid educa- 
tion, and general adjustment, attitude variables which it was thought 
might be affected by prolonged unemployment 1 he present scale is the 
result ol a factor analysis of this and several other inventories by Darley 
and McNamara (192) 

Description This inventory consists of five parts, or a total of 21B 
questions, the sections being designed to measure morale, social adjust- 
ment, family relations, emotionality, and economic conservatism Typical 
Items are 

Court decisions arc almost always just 

There is really no point in living 

Do you have a lairly good tune at jiarlies? 

Do you and your parents live m different worlds, as far as you arc concerned? 

The answers are arranged on a five-point stale of liequency or intensity, 
depending on the trait It :s designed lor use 111 the last two years of high 
school, 111 college, and with adults, there arc two forms, for men and for 
women It can be administeicd in less than 45 minutes to persons of 
these educational levels, and is scored by stencils or by IBM machine 
Norms aie for 2000 men and women freshmen at the University ol Min- 
nesota local norms would he needed if the inventory were much used, 
because of the differences found in the attitudes measured by some of 
these scales with differences in economic status and degree of sophistica- 
tion (379) The scales are ejuile reliable, ranging from 84 to 97 when 
computed on a corrected odd-even basis (manual) 
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Validity The items were selected after a factor analysis and other 
studies of the Minnesota Scale for the Survey of Opinions, the Bell 
Adjustment Inventory, and the two Minnesota Inventories of Social 
Attitudes, which showed that the 13 scores of these inventories could be 
explained by the five factors measured by the scales now comprising the 
Minnesota Personality Scale The inventory is therefore internally con- 
sistent, and incorporates the best elements of its predecessors Thus re- 
fined, the Bell items take on a different character, for they are part of 
internally consistent and relatively distinct factors for example, the best 
Bell health items became part of the cinotionality scale The authors be- 
lieve (manual) that these new scales should have at least the validity of 
the parent scales, although this does not suggest much value tor the Bell- 
denved scales, it should he lemembeied that they were technically im- 
proved and peihajis given new validity (which still needs to be proved), 
and the Minnesota Scale for the Survey of Opinions was shown by 
Rundqmst and Slctto (hr, 8) to have value for the study of the attitudes 
and adjustments of the unemployed Validation of this instrument 
against external criteria is needed bclore it can be useful in practice 
RatmjTs of corresponding traits in 235 student nurses were made by 
their supervisors and colleagues in a study by Bennett and Gordon (71), 
which showed little relationship between the two sets of data This has 
generally been the case when ratings have been correlated with inventory 
scores, and may only prove that ratings are of little value 

Suicess in Hying training was the criterion used in a study initiated 
by the writer and comjilcted by Guilford (316 Goi-603) A group of 338 
would-be pilot cadets who took the test early in 1941 were sent to pilot 
training, and subsequent reports of their success and failuie were cor- 
lelated with the scale's five scores The biscrial coefficients ol correlation 
ranged from — og to 04, showing no validity lor this purpose No other 
validation studies have been located 

Use of the Minnesota Personality Scale in Counseling and Selection 
As there is no objective evidence on which to base suggestions for the use 
of this attitude and personality inventory an educational and industrial 
personnel work these paragraphs are limited to a few suggestions con- 
cerning possible values Even die best predecessors of this inventory were 
never more than attitude-iesearch inventories which were not put to use 
in personnel work to any appreciable extent Despite this, the Personality 
Scale IS technically good enough to merit research in practical situations 
Were it not for a few items which would probably not be acceptable to 
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many workers (e g , one on the CIO), it might be considered for use in 
morale surveys, when it is desired to obtain data not only on satisfaction 
with the specific aspects of the job and working conditions usually cov- 
ered in such surveys, but also on general morale and aspects of emotional 
adjustment which are often the underlying causes of job dissatisfaction 
The acceptability of the items to employees must first be ascertained, if 
unacceptable in their piesent grouped form, some could be modified and 
they might be made more palatable by putting them in omnibus form 
and thus burying the more personal items in fairly innocuous material 
Similarly a counselor in an educational institution who desires data 
concerning the climate of student opinion may find a survey with this 
scale helpful, it would not need modificaion for college use Those whose 
scores deviate considerably from the mean may be observed or inter- 
viewed in order to ascertain the effect of their atypicality on their status 
in the group This application might also be made in industrial situations 
if respondents were identifiable, but it seems likely that best results 
would be obtained by securing anonymous responses when administra- 
tive action might be feared 

The Rorschach Inkblot Test (Grune and Stratton, first published iti 
Switzerland in 1921) 

This senes of inkblots was developed by a Swiss psychiatrist, Hermann 
Rorschach, as a measure of the underlying structure of the personality, 
was experimented with by him and his students for a number of years 
before it was introduced into the United Stales during the 1930’s, and 
has grown rapidly in popularity as a clinical instrument since that time, 
becoming practically a cult in some circles The result has been a vast 
amount of publication concerning it, and some research, most of the 
writing being concerned with its use in jiersonality study and clinical 
diagnosis Although some proponents ot the technique have advocated 
Its use in vocational guidance and selection (e g , 607), little evidence has 
been adduced to justify or contradict the sweejnng claims made for it 

The fundamental differences between this and other types of tests, the 
varied aspects ot the personality which it is purported to measure, the 
internally consistent logic upon which it is based, and the dramatic use 
to which It has sometimes been put, have given the Rorschach a wide 
appeal, at the same time, the enthusiasm of its proponents and the extent 
to which It has been based on clinical intuition and subjectively rather 
than quantitatively analyzed experience have antagonized many more 
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scientifically minded psychologists However, the proper approach is an 
open-minded study of the instrument in which one can assess its demon- 
strated value and establish hypotheses concerning its potential value, 
which can then be tested experimentally It is in that spirit that the 
writer has attempted to deal with it in the following pages, for though 
he has used the inkblots both in research and m clinical practice, and 
believes them to be of value, he is not a "Rorschacher” or a cultist 

To attempt to treat the clinical validity of this complex and subjec- 
tively scored test is unfortunately too sizable a task for a book such as 
this To explain the technique alone requires a whole volume, as has 
been shown by Rorschach (G44) and later by Beck (55,56,57), Bochner 
and Halpcrn (108), and Klopfer and Kelly (433), a volume on its validity 
IS also needed, but has yet to be produced The pattern followed in 
discussing personality inventories will therefore be departed from, and 
this section will attempt only to describe the test in sufficient detail to 
provide an orientation to the procedure and to the nature of the test, 
and to discuss the studies which have been made of its significance for 
educational and vocational counseling and selection Its clinical validity 
will not be treated, a decision which seems justified also by the fact that 
the inkblots are in any case a diagnostic rather than a screening device 
Description The Rorschach Inkblot Test was designed originally for 
use in the diagnosis of jisychiatric disorders in adults It has since been 
used, however, with normal adults, adolescents, and children, and has 
been found applicable to any person of school age provided the inter- 
pretation IS made in terms of the age group to which the examinee be- 
longs The test consists of ten white cards, on each of which is reproduced 
one large inkblot Some of the inkblots are monotones (gray), while 
others include color The test is administered individually in clinical 
and sometimes in personnel practice, the examinee telling what he 
thinks each inkblot might be, the examiner recording responses on a 
blank which includes outlines of the inkblots, this is followed by an 
inquiry in which further details concerning responses are elicited, and 
by a testing of the limits, in which the psychologist ascertains whether or 
not the examinee is capable of giving certain types of responses which 
he has not previously given (56,433) When used for screening (as it 
occasionally is), for personnel selection, or for research the test is often 
administered as a group test, the inkblots being projected onto a screen 
and the examinees recording their responses on diagramed blanks, this 
is followed by a modified inquiry, in which the examinees locate their 
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responses for the examiner, there is no testing of the limits (346) A 
multiple choice form of the group test has also been developed (346), of 
doubtful value as seen below 

Scoring the Rorschach is a time-consuming task when it is desired to 
obtain a detailed clinical picture of the person being studied, and often 
takes tivo or three hours When Munioe’s insjiection technique (551) is 
used merely in order to derive an iiidcv of total adjustment the time may 
be reduced to 15 minutes per examinee In either case the person doing 
the scoring must have had intensive training in the use of the test, com- 
bined with a good background in clinical psychology, for despite the 
lengthy and helpful discussions of scoring now available (57,433) the 
procedures are quite subjective Some users of the test are, in fact con- 
vinced that to objectify the procedure would be to destroy its clinical 
value (433 30 - 21 , 432, 57 vii) 

The norming of the Rorschach has also been a sore point with many 
psychologists III general, Roischachers have felt that clinical experience 
and insight are sufficient to justify the intcrjiretations commonly made, 
and Rorschach's original insights are often appealed to as evidence of 
the significance of a response Otheis have been concerned with the 
accumufation of norms for the various types of responses, for various 
normal and clinical groups, in order that the clinical significance of a 
response might be objectively demonstrated and verifiable by reference 
to quantitative data For example. Beck's fiist monograph on the ink- 
blots was quite normative in its approach (55), but his two later hooks 
(56,57) have been more subjective and more dependent on clinical intui- 
tion It IS this very lack of objective norms for many aspects of the test 
which makes clinical training and experience necessary to the users of 
the Rorschach, it also makes essential a scientific attitude and a tendency 
to seek objective evidence to justify clinical intuitions The problem is 
not as simple a one as to collect or not to collect norms, however, as the 
scoring and interpretating often requiic the relating of one variable to 
others in ways which do not lend themselves well to quantitative treat- 
ment as we now understand it 

As responses and scoring have so far been discussed m abstract terms, 
it may be well to make the subject tangible by describing some types of 
responses and their scoring One inkblot, for example, may look to the 
examinee like a leopard skin, and the inquiry may explain that this is 
because of the shape and because of differences in the furry texture In 
scoring this response three items arc of interest the examinee responded 
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to the whole picture rather than to details, seeing the inkblot as a unit 
rather than as a number of disparate units, he responded thus partly 
because of the form, and partly because of the texture which he used as 
color These three items are added to similar items obtained in response 
to other pictures, giving scores, respectively, for the W response, F, and 
Fc Interpretation of the test then proceeds on the basis of each of these 
scores, seen in the light of other related scores W is thought of as reveal- 
ing a tendency to respond to wholes, to organize and synthesize, a high 
score IS taken as revealing superior intelligence, unless it is so high or 
so superficial as to take on another meaning F is thought of as a sign 
of emotional control, although if it is high and certain other indices are 
low It may mean iigidity Fc, or the use of texture, is interpreted as a 
sort of shock absorber, of controlled sensitivity to the environment A 
variety of other modes of response to the inkblots, and the content of the 
responses, are also analyzed, vaiious ratios are computed, and a profile 
IS plotted in older to latilitatc study ol the pattern of responses A verbal 
summary or personality sketch is then prepared on the basis of this 
analysis Most of the justification for these inlerprctations, it should be 
emphasized again, lies in the intuition of clinicians who have used the 
test and studied the icsponscs of persons whom they had come to know 
well by other clinical methods Only a few of them have been validated 
by objective methods 

Validity It should be clear from what has preceded that the validity 
of the Rorschach in personality diagnosis has been demonstrated largely 
by the extent to which clinicians have thought it agreed with psychiatric 
diagnoses Studies with the Rorschach have been reviewed by Hertz 
(367,368), subsequent reviews have been published by IVhite (gzi) and 
Kaback (414) The studies reviewed below arc selected because they deal 
with the vocational significance of Rorschach indices 

Grades in college were used as a criterion against which to validate 
the total adjustment score of the Group Rorschach in a study by Munroe 
(552) Her subjects were students at Sarah Lawrence College, where 
grades were not those usually given for specific course work, but faculty 
ratings of academic standing, a more general evaluation of the student's 
status The correlation was 49. as contrasted with one of 39 for the 
ACE Psychological Examination It would be desirable to have similar 
data for colleges in which more traditional marking methods are used. 

Success on the job has been studied with the Rorschach only in un- 
published investigations, so fai as this writer knows One large depart- 
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ment store has gathered data on executives employed during recent years, 
testing them during the selection process and relating their scores to 
ratings of subsequent success Although the group in question is still 
small (N = 30) and the results tentative, they appear to be promising, 
however, preliminary findings such as these are often reversed when 
studies are completed The Group Rorschach was used in a study of 
aviation cadets made with the assistance of the Josiah Macy Foundation 
early in World War II (oral report to officers of Psychological Research 
Unit No 1 by Miss Sadie Sender), the design of which was defective in 
that cadets tested after failure were contrasted with successful pilots 
other studies had shown that eliminated cadets showed many symptoms 
of depression early in the war, thus making their Rorschach scores ques- 
tionable It was administered also to 660 aviation cadets tested in the 
Aviation Psychology Program of the Army Air Forces in 1943, low 
validities of doubtful significance being found for a few scattered single 
indices which, when combined, gave a bisenal coefficient of correlation 
of 17 with success in pilot training (84), however, when this formula 
was cross-validated on another group of 150 cadets it had a negligible 
validity of 04 (797 555, 316 633) The Multiple-Choice Rorschach was 
validated against success in pilot training with negative results (316 636), 
in other sunilar studies the results were no better The only conclusion 
one can draw from these various studies is that if the Rorschach has 
validity for the selection of personnel lor various types of work (or, by 
implication, the counseling of people concerning the appropriateness of 
vocational choices), there is as yet no evidence to indicate just what single 
or combined Rorschach traits might confirm one choice or contraindicate 
another 

Occupational differences as shown by the Rorschach have been studied 
by Kaback (414) and by Roe (b35,b30) Kaback used the Group Rorschach 
results of 300 pharmacists and accountants, dividing them into profes- 
sional and prcprofessional (student) groups She found point-biscnal 
coefficients of correlation (to be distinguished from bisenal coefficients) 
of 54 and 65 between 34 Rorschach components and professional or pre- 
professional group membership, in other words, there was a statistically 
significant relationship between Rorschach pattern and occupational 
group membership Kaback points out, however, that the overlapping of 
groups IS so great as to make the application of her findings to individ- 
uals highly questionable The picture is further confused by the finding 
of equally great differences between the employed and student groups 
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(point-bisenals of 625 and 62), the thumbnail sketch of the employed 
pharmacists having practically no resemblance to that of the student- 
pharmacists although those of the two accounting groups are more 
similar The sketches of the two professional groups are summarized here 
as illustrations of Rorschach results 

Pharmacists intelligent adults whose impulse control functions well 
in general with one limitation their conscious repression of impulses 
(F% = 47) plays a relatively great role, and inner stability a relatively 
smaller role (M = 2 og)' Fairly marked amount of anxiety (presence of 
K and k responses) which is counterbalanced by sensitivity to inner and 
outer conditions (FK + Fc FK + K = 2 2S i ig) Intellectual flexibility 
marked(W, D,d,S present) Spread of interests somewhat limited (H -f A 
5 other content categories) However, in terms of general adjustment, the 
group falls within the general range 

Accountants superior adults Well-balanced impulse control, function 
smoothly in conscious impulse control (F% = 44), rational behavior in 
emotional situations (FC CF -f C = 92 59), inner stability (number M 
present) This group has a tendency to attend more to stimulations from 
within than to external stimulations (M sum C = 3 1) and to use them 
productively (W M = 12 4) Conscious control refined by use of shock- 
absorbing functions (FK + F -f FCR = 56) by being sensitive to inner 
and outer tonditions Small amount of anxiety (some K and k) and a 
slight tendency to overcautiousness in emotional contact with outside 
world (FC 4- CF + C Fc -f c + C' = 1 r, 3) Good mental elasticity (W,D, 
d.Dd,S present) with widespread interests (H + A 8 other content cate- 
gories) In general, a well-adjusted group 

Artists were the subjects ol Roe’s first study (G33) They were a group 
ol 20 eminent American artists whose co-operation was obtained in an 
investigation of the effects of alcohol on the creative process Her results 
showed that the group was extremely heterogeneous on the Rorschach 
general adjustment scores ranged from 3 to 18 with a mean of 10 3, about 
that which Munroe found predictive of maladjustment in college (552) 
and higher than the mean of 7 7 which she found in jialeontologists No 
control group was used, all other comparisons being with the extremely 
subjective standards of Rorschach tradition The artists tended to make 
more than an average number of whole responses, responded more to 
color and shading than men-in-general, and gave rather more than the 
normal proportion of anatomical and sexual responses, neither of them 
surprising in trained artists The protocols of the tests were submitted 
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to a noted Rorschach authority (Dr Bruno Klopfer) for "blind ' analysis 
(interpretation without benefit of other case material), his only data 
being age, sex, and the fact of their being professionally successful Two 
of the protocols made it obvious that the men in question were connected 
with art Klojjfer noted this, and stated that one was probably a success- 
ful creative artist, but that the other was so lacking in creative ability 
that It was improbable that he could be successful at it professionally 
Creative ability was noted in five others, but said to be limited in one 
and unusable in another because of neurotic conflicts, in five others it 
was said to be absent, and he implied its absence in three more, no 
relevant comments were made concerning the other five, which implies 
no notable creative ability These findings are important, for Rorschach- 
ers have without objective evidence set much store in the inkblots’ ability 
to reveal creative ability, whereas these two competent Rorschachers 
(Klopfer and Roe, who made a similar analysis before she asked Klojifer 
to check hers) failed to find signs of creative ability in 15 out of 20 
eminent artists As Roe points out, creativity may not be required for 
success in art in oui cultuie, but the law of parsimony would seem to 
require one to question an unvalidated assumjition concerning a test 
before questioning cultural standards Roe’s general conclusion was that 
despite some trends, as noted above, “there is no personality pattern 
common to the group ” 

Vertebrate paleontologists and technicians assisting them were tested 
in the other study by Roe (636) The two groujis numbered respectively 
16 and g, tested at their annual meeting with the Group Rorschach The 
general adjustment stores of the scientists avciaged 7 7, of the technicians 
g 4, not a significant dillercnce and both below 10, which may tentatively 
be considered the critical score for maladjustment The three best- 
established scientists made an average adjustment score of 4 Unlike the 
artists, these two groujis were found to be quite homogeneous in per- 
sonality patterns Both groups tended to give whole responses, but as 
would be expected those of the scientists were superior m cjuality to 
those of the technicians, in keeping with their higher mental level 
Unlike the artists, the scientists as a group gave only one sex response 
(several later said they had consciously supjircssed these), while the 
technicians gave more than the average number of human anatomical 
and sex responses Ihe scientists gave an unusually large number of 
animal anatomy responses, as might be expected in a group of men 
whose work involves spending hour after hour with bones, the tech- 
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nicians gave fewer, perhaps reflecting less absorption in their work 
than their professional counterparts Roe classified such responses as 
'‘technical”, because appropriate to the profession, that medical students 
give more anatomical responses than men-in-gcncrdl (34G) is further 
evidence of the effect of interest and experience on test scores The most 
striking finding was the very small percentage of human movement 
responses, considered indicative of creative imagination the group 
appears thus to have a decided tendency to react objectively to the outer 
world, to avoid projecting themselves into situations and structuring 
them in terms of their own needs It is also interesting to note that 
the three most successful men have what would be considered sufficient 
movement responses, that is, enough creative ability to rise to the top 
of their profession, in which the more completely objectively minded 
worker normally does well Color shock, or inability to handle color, 
which IS considered indicative of inability to handle social relationships 
effectively, was also common in this group of men whose work permits 
them to live in relative isolation and cariics few social obligations Roe 
related her findings to a study of Munroe's (553) with college girls, 
which suggests that the personality patterns and vocational relationships 
indicated here may exist before entry into occupations In view of this, 
her summary concerning this group of scientists takes on especial sig- 
nificance 

the men who follow this vocation show, as a group, certain definite 
characteristics of person, ility structure They tend to abstractions, to formalized, 
objective, thinking, with a marked inhibition of any tendencies to project 
themselves into a situation They em|i,ithi/e little, either with things or with 
other people, and they have a rather passive emotional ad,iptation There is 
further indication that within this group, those who have been able to maintain 
objectivity and at the same time not inhibit creativity, tliose who can to some 
extent at least project themselves, are the ones whose work is most broadly 
theoretical and most widely significant Caution because of the small sample 
should he invoked here, yet the indication is entirely logical (636 326) 

The Italics are the writer’s, for the results of a highly subjective test, 
based on groups of 16 and g persons, with no adequate controls, can 
be considered no more than tentative But they are the most challenging 
of any study so far made of the relationship between personality and 
vocational choice, and indicate that the technique should be further 
developed and that other groups should be studied with it, in order to 
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add to our knowledge of vocational psychology and to the tools of 

vocational guidance and selection 

Use of the Rorschach Inkblot Test in Counseling and Selection No 
attempt has been made to assess, in tins section, the validity of the 
Rorschach as an instrument for the clinical study of personality, although 
It IS obvious that such validity would be helpful in counseling and 
evaluation because of the insights it would give into the types of ad- 
justment problems an individual might encounter and the amount of 
difficulty he might have in handling them The making of such an 
assessment would retjuire more space than is warranted in anything 
other than a textbook of clinical psychometrics Attention has been 
limited to the relationship between Rorschach scores and vocational 
choice and success 

The studies so far completed show that no relationship has been 
found between Rorschach indices and vocational success, although one 
study now in progiess appears more likely to yield positive results 
Studies of occupational differences are by no means contlusive, m one 
instance because of excessive overlapping of groups despite significant 
differences and because of thlFerences between employed and student 
groups, and in another because failure to find homogeneity in the 
occupation is questioned by the absence of a control group, in a third 
group the numbers are so small and controls so lacking as to necessitate 
drawing only the most tentative conclusions from what is otherwise a 
most revealing and challenging study 

In view of the above, the Rorschach can be considered only an 
instrument which may be worth using in validation studies, as one which 
research may yet prove extremely valuable in vocational counseling and 
selection, but about which too little is now known to justify us use in 
practical personnel work 

The Murray Thematic Apperception Test (Harvard University Press, 
i935i *943 Grime and Stratton, 1949) 

This projective technique is, even more than the Rorschach, a clinical 
device rather than an objective test, and one the occupational significance 
of which IS unknown It is briefly described here for two reasons it 
has so challenged the interest of test users that questions concerning it 
are common, and it has promise as a research technique for the study 
not only of personality adjustment but, more specifically, of the deter- 
minants of vocational choice and satisfaction Unlike the Rorschach, 
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It IS not a measure of the structure or organization of personality, but 
rather a technique designed to bring out the content of the personality, 
the needs, strivings, and environmental pressures which are felt by the 
person being studied This fact might lead one to question its potential 
value as a device for use in directional vocational counseling or selection, 
were it not that the needs or strivings which it reveals may well be the 
determinants of vocational choice and vocational interest 
Description The TAT, as this test is generally called, was designed 
for use with older adolescents and adults, but pictures have since been 
added which make it administrable to older children and younger 
adolescents the examiner merely selects the appropriate pictures As 
most of the studies made with it have been made with the older group, 
however, more is known about its scoring and interpretation at that 
level The test consists of a series of 20 pictures for a given age and sex 
group The pictures are semistructured, that is, their content is more 
like a specific object or scene than is the content of an inkblot or a 
cloud picture, but expressions are sufficiently ambiguous and action 
poorly enough defined so that it is possible for the subject to project 
himself into the situation and shape it somewhat according to his own 
needs and fears Thus one scene dejricts a human figure seated or kneeling 
next to a seat, a small object on the floor or ground before him, head 
bent and fate hidden To one person this figure represents a boy who 
has just broken his mother’s favorite vase, at the remnants of which he 
IS staring, to another, a girl who has just shot her lover and, dropping the 
pistol in front of her, is overwhelmed by her deed, to someone else it is 
a young man, fondly gazing at a flower given him that night by his sweet- 
heart Each person secs what he needs or wants to see in such a picture 
The test is administered individually, sometimes the examiner, and 
sometimes the examinee, writing down the examinee’s story of how the 
scene came about, what is going on at the moment, what the characters 
feel, and what the end result will be Scoring methods vary with the 
objectives of the examiner, and might better be called interpretive 
methods, for they are neither objectively based nor objectively expressed 
Instead, the examiner analyzes the content in order to determine the 
underlying themes (hence the name of the test), to ascertain whether or 
not the plots are happy, logical, probable, and to find out with what 
kinds of heroes the subject identifies himself and the forces to which 
he feels subjected The manual presents a somewhat more quantitative 
but time-consuming method for obtaming a weighted count of the needs 
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(e g , abasement, aggression, dominance) and forces (e g , affiliation, 
aggression, loss) affecting the hero or examinee, a scheme useful when 
research is being conducted m group differences or in relationships be- 
tween test and criteria The norms in this scoring system consist of the 
responses of normal college students, in certain other methods there 
are none, and the data are used simply as clinical or case-history material 
to be interpreted in the light of other personal data to make a dynamic 
and meaningful picture of an individual It is obvious that, like the 
Rorschach, this test can be used only by well-trained and experienced 
clinical psychologists Beliak (64) and Tompkins (8150) have published 
scoring aids and manuals, each differing from the others in important 
aspects 

Validity The most intensive clinical \alidation of the technique is 
reported by Murray (557) in a study of Harvard undergraduates, which 
showed a high degree of consistency between TAT and other clinical 
evaluations made independently Harrison (344) found that conclusions 
based on it agreed well with case history material and psychiatric diag- 
noses in a mental hospital As the question of clinical validity is not 
one of primary concern in this context, however, these and related 
investigations will not be gone into in any detail it is impoitant only 
that there are some indications of validity in what is still a clinical device 
which seems likely to develop into a test 

Occupational diffciences in TAI patterns have been touched upon 
by Roe in her study of the personalities of artists (635), the one published 
study in which the test has been applied to occupational groups (Neal 
E Miller, John L Wallen, and the writer used it with aviation cadets 
during World War II, for a clinical study of success and failure in flying 
training in which all data were meiged to yield a dynamic picture of 
each cadet rather than to reveal group differences in test scores) Roe 
found the test difficult to administer to her 20 artists, as they were so 
critical of the artistic cjuality of the pictures that they found it difficult 
to focus on the telling of a story Interpietation of results was made 
correspondingly difficult The content of the stones was not unusual, 
a tendency toward feminine and nonaggressivc identifications was noted, 
otherwise there is little that seems significant in the data, of which Roe 
does not seem to have pushed the analysis as well as she did that for the 
Rorschach 

Use of the Thematic Apperception Test in Counseling and Selection 
This brief account of the TAT has attempted to make clear its embry- 
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omc status and at the same time to suggest its promise as a device for 
measuring, more subtly than any personality inventory, the needs which 
drive people and the forces which they Iccl pressing upon them Although 
virtually no use has been made of the instiument for vocational coun- 
seling or selection, and none should at present be made, the technique 
IS one which should be developed to a point which will make it useful 
in studying the needs and drives which are related to vocational choice 
and success, and for ascertaining the relationship between these and 
satisfaction in various 'types ot work It would be helpful, for example, 
to know that the need for winning affection is more often satisfied in 
social work or in teaching than in medicine or law, and to have an 
objective method of measuring that need .Such developments in the 
TAT are remote, but they are mentioned in the hope that research will 
be prosecuted which will bring them about 

Trends in the Measurement of Personality 

Perhaps the major trend in the development of instruments for the 
measurement of personality during the past 20 yeais has been one away 
from the inventory techntque and toward various projective devices, 
illustrated by the disfavor with which personality inventories are gen- 
erally viewed and by the rapid growth in jjopularity of the two best- 
known but complexly scored projective tests At the same time there 
has been a minot trend of considerable importance, an interest in the 
rehnement of inventorying techniques, illustrated by the publication of 
factor-analysis-based forms such as those by Gudfoid (31S), Darley and 
McNamara (192), and others, and by the empirically based Minnesota 
Multiphasic 

Both trends can be traced to the low validity which has been seen 
generally to characterize personality inventories In the first it caused 
a search for a more subtle and penetrating type of test which would 
probe underneath the sophistications and rationalizations of the subject 
in order to get at the structure and content of his personality, in the 
second it resulted in a greater emphasis on purity of factors in some 
inventories and on empirical weighting in others 'I he improved 
personality inventories seem to this writer to be better stopgaps 
while the subtler projective techniques are being objectified and 
validated 

These trends have manifested themselves in other ways which have 
as yet made less impact on applied psychology, but which should be 
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familiar to the practicing vocational counselor or personnel worker, and 
which warrant experimentation by personnel psychologists These will 
be very briefly described in the following paragraphs 

Custom-Built Pei sonality Jnventoites A series of standard personality 
inventories, including the Bcrnrcuter, Adams-Lepley, Humm-Wadsworth, 
Minnesota Multiphasic, Minnesota Personality, and the several Guilford 
scales, were administered to aviation cadets who later went to pilot- 
training schools during World War II As reported in various official 
bulletins and summarized by Guilford (316 Ch, 23), none of these had 
any validity for pilot selection 

The Shipley Personal Inventory, developed for wartime use by the 
Office of Scientific Research and Development (563,5114), also had no 
validity for pilot selection (316 604-607), although it did have validity 
for certain other types of military selection and for screening combat- 
fatigue patients (925 115-121) It is of interest because of its effective 
use of the forced-choice technique, in which the subject must choose 
between two sometimes innocuous but often ollensive self-descriptive 
Items 

The Satisfaction Test (801,316 736-745) was one personality inventory 
which did have some validity for pilot selection It was developed by 
Robert R Blake, John L Wallen, Joseph Weitz, and the writer with 
the specific conditions of military life and wartime flying as their content, 
for example 

If given the choice and having equal opportunity ,ind ability, would 
you lather 

5y A ambush ihe enemy? 

li storm an enemy position? 

The keys vv'ere empirically developed, on the basis of item v'alidation 
against success in training They were twice validated and cross-validated 
on groups langing in size from 800 to 2000 cadets, and each time had a 
low but statistically significant validity of about 20 This would not 
have been sufficient to justify using the test, had it not been that its 
extremely low correlation with the selection battery made even this 
validity a unique addition to the predictive value of the battery Con- 
clusions drawn from this study have been summarized as follows (801 

744) 

1 When a valid battery of aptitude tests has been developed and new 
aptitude tests are found merely to measure the same thing in different 
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ways, thereby adding' little to the validity of the existing battery, 
personality inventories may be worth considering 

2 In such a situation, the personality inventory may have low validity, 
both absolutely and relatively to the aptitude tests, but, if the relation- 
ship to the criterion is significant, it will have a unique contribution to 
make to the battery 

3 Standard personality inventories are less likely to be valid, because 
of their general terms and situations, than custom-built inventories based 
on analyses of the behavior and attitude-evoking situations in the 
vocation or in the employing organization 

4 Empirically validated success-failure keys, checked against the logic 
of the situation and of the item, are likely to prove more valid than keys 
based on clinical judgment or on an internal rather than external index 
of validity 

Situation Tests The situation test is one in which the examinee is 
put in a partly rcairanged but real-life situation and his behavior noted 
and analyzed The lechiiiquc was first developed by German psychologists 
(245), was experimented with in the selection of reserve officers at Har- 
vard under Murray, and w'as used extensively by the Office of Strategic 
Services under Murray's direction during World War II (33,558) It was 
relied upon there, despite its cunibersomeness and lack of proved validity, 
because it was felt that the screening of superior men and women for 
confidential assignments in which ellective social relations, leadership, 
and discretion were vital could not be better done in any other way 
The tests were administered during a sort of house party in which 18 
candidates, seven psychologists, psychiatrists, and sociologists, and eight 
junior jisychologists participated for three and one-half days A variety 
ot standard tests, jjerformante tests, jirojeclive tests, intei views, psycho- 
drama, and casual observations were used, but the techniques of interest 
in this context are a senes of leaderless group-situation and individual 
situation tests In the Wall Test, for example, six examinees were as- 
signed the task of getting a heavy eight-foot log over two parallel ten- 
foot walls, set eight feet apart, without touching the ground between the 
walls this gave ojiportunities to observe leadcrshiji, social relations, 
initiative, practical jiroblem-solving ability, etc In the Construction Test 
the candidate had to build a five-foot cube with a glorified tinker-toy, 
aided by two helpers whom he was to direct, the helpers were junior 
Jisychologists whose task it was to turn lazy, recalcitrant, and insulting in 
order to test the candidate’s frustration tolerance, the task was never com- 
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pleted and some candidates became either very upset or enrag'ed by their 

humiliations 

Observation during these situation tests made it possible to rate can- 
didates tor emotional stability, social relations, energy and zest, leader- 
ship, security, and other traits, and a stalF conference synthesized the 
findings into a job-fitncss rating and an evaluation note The criteria of 
success used were far from perfect, but the validity of the total procedure 
appears to have been higher than 45 No data are available to show the 
validity of any one test used in this program, although that would be 
essential to the evaluation and improvement of the piocedures 

A group of somewhat similar devices was tried out m the Aviation 
Psychology Program of the Army Air Forces (316 056-6(19,71)7 554-555). 
but in the regular testing of 400 cadets per day rather than in the inti- 
macy of a week-end house party for a scoie of men The test situations 
were the Observational Stress Test developed by Glen Heathers, the 
Observations During Rest Period devised by the same psychologist, 
and the Interaction Test planned by the writer In the first the exaimiite 
was rated for promise as a pilot on the basis of his observed reactions 
when presented with a confusing niulti])lirity of stimuli while manipu- 
lating the controls of an aiiplanc, in the second similai ratings weie made 
while the cadet waited in a room furnished with a bomb, a twisted piece 
of fuselage, and other reniindcis of the dangers of military living, in the 
third, the same type of rating was made (by a dilfercnl [isythologically 
trained enlisted man) while four cadets jointly assembled three Wiggly 
Blocks, a situation calculated to provide some opportunity to levtal 
leadership ingenuity, and ability to co-operate Only the ratings based 
on the Observational Stress lest and the Interaction Test had any va- 
lidity when correlated with success in flying training, and these were so 
low as to be doubtful In addition to the ovciall ratings ol jiilot jiromisc. 
specific ratings of co operation, leadership, emotional stabililv, and other 
traits were made during tlie Interaction Test, but these validities also 
were negligible (rbis ranged from —17 to 13) 

Perhaps the above cited data only dcmonstiate that these specific 
forms of the situation test have no predictive value for this one tyjie of 
behavior, success in flying training But other measures had validities 
ranging up to 51 (214 191) for this type of behavior It therefore seems 
clear that each such test should be specifically validated for the type of 
behavior it ts intended to predict, until the lemote day comes when they 
have been demonstrated to be such pure measures ol traits, the respective 
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significance of which has in turn been proved valid for each specific 
type of vocational activity, that it is sale to generalize from test to occu- 
pation without a correlation coefficient to justify the prediction 

Situation tests therefore appear to be promising techniques for the 
study of personalily with its vocational implications, hut their demon- 
strated validity IS not at presenl siuh as to justify their use on any basis 
other than that of clinical intuition The underlying logic and their face 
validity suggest, however, that they should be experimented with in per- 
sonnel selection jirograms and their validity established, particularly for 
positions of leadership and responsibility 

Inrnmplete ^ententes Tes/t In this technique the examinee is pre- 
sented with a list of incomplete sentences or stimuli such as ‘T wish 
"My boss "The work I do ," and "My mother ” The 

specific stimulus phrases vary with the purpose of the test, with the 
attitudes and traits which it is desired to assess They have been experi- 
mented with by Payne (fit)')), Thorndike and Lorge (464), Rohde (642), 
Sanford (fi66), Tandlei (817), Rotter and Willcrman (0515), and in an 
unpublished study of commercial airline pilots by Hobbs, the technique 
originates in the iiuriguing word-association technique developed by 
Jung, experimented with lather fruitlessly by many investigators (Bio) 
and most recently reviewed by White (921) The special advantage of 
this open-end or sentence-completion technique is the freedom which it 
leaves the examinee to levcal his true feelings by the way in which he 
structures a scmistructuitd situation Tins comjrlicates scoring, but 
devices are being experimented with for the categorization of responses 
in such a way as to make possilile the rajiid classification and scoring of 
the comjilcted scnlrnccs Although there is little evidence as yet, what 
there is seems to suggest that the teehmejue may develop into a method 
of measui mg attitudes and needs which is moie subtle and more valid 
than the attitude 01 peisonality inventory If so, it may prove useful in 
vocational counseling and pcisonnel woik when problems of job satis- 
faction and morale arc likely to be important, and also in scieening 
maladjusted persons foi clinical counseling 
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APPRAISING INDIVIDUAL 
VOCATIONAL PROMISE 


Prfliminary Considerations 
Focus on the Individual 

IN THE early chapters our attention was focused on the logic and 
steps of test construction and validation, on the nature and occupational 
significance of a variety of aptitudes and traits, and on instruments for 
their measurement As pointed out in the introduction, this focus was 
chosen because in actual work with tests one begins perforce with a 
test result, and proceeds to study the significance of that score for the 
occupational plans of the person being counseled Intimate knowledge 
of the construction and validation of each lest used is essential to test 
selection and to test interpretation But in appraising individual vo- 
cational promise, whether in a counseling or in a personnel capacity, 
there are other steps which precede and follow the selection and inter- 
pretation of tests When the focus is on the individual rather than on 
a test the perspective changes and other considerations come to the fore 
For these reasons it is the purpose of this chapter to consider the use of 
tests in appraising individuals 

What is said heie does not bear on the work of the psychologist or 
personnel man who is using tests mechanically in large scale selection 
programs, in such work the procedures are those of test development, 
described in another chapter, test interpretation is then simply the 
statement of chances of success as expressed in a numerical score For 
example, it was ascertained through test validation that an aviation 
cadet with a pilot staninc of g had 84 chances in 100 of being successful 
in flying training, whereas a cadet with a stanme of 1 had only 19 chances 
in 100 of succeeding in flying training (214 145) In such operations there 
IS neither a problem of selecting appropriate tests nor one of synthesizing 
the results and evaluating their significance for a given individual, for 
test selection has been taken care of in the test development program, 
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and synthesizing results and teasing out meaning has been taken care 
of by the validation and scoring processes For a more detailed discussion 
of statistical interpretation, see Appendix A 

But the material of this chapter is of importance to the worker who 
must operate without extensive previously validated test batteries It 
IS important to most persons working in small organizations, with small 
departments, with executives even in large organizations, and as private 
consultants Many of the ajiplicants appraised in these situations are 
considered for positions which have not been thoroughly studied with 
tests, and which sometimes cannot be so studied in time to help with the 
solution of immediate problems In sueh instances the user of tests must 
operate more as a counselor or clinican, bringing together bits of infor- 
mation about tests and about jobs in order to make the best possible 
appraisal 

The material in this chapter is even more important to the vocational 
counselor whose function it is to help his clients to obtain the most 
accurate possible picture of their abilities and interests in relation to 
occupational opportunities In such woik the counselor usually has to 
help the client do what he should have been doing for some years pre- 
vious review his school, leisure-time, and work experiences in order to 
understand what they reveal concerning his vocational abilities As 
pointed out in an earlier chapter, vocational appraisal m counseling 
often lequires the analysis of a much greater number of abilities, and the 
consideration of the lequiremcuts of a much greater variety of occupa- 
tions, than docs appraisal in selection work Needed occupational norms 
■lie often not available, and those that might be used are often for 
populations of such specialized characteristics as to make generalization 
to other seemingly related occupations a questionable procedure The 
use of tests by a vocational counselor is therefore of necessity generally 
not a predictive process but rather a clinical proccduie A vaiiety of data 
have to be studied in relation to each other, and hypotheses are estab- 
lished for the consideration of the client It should be noted that the 
term hypotheses is used, rather than conclusions, as their bases are not 
definitive enough to warrant the term conclusion The client decides 
which hypothesis seems most likely to him, aided by the mature experi- 
ence and accepting attitude of the counselor, and proceeds to test it by 
embarking upon an appropriate plan This plan is subject to review and 
revision on the basis of subsequent experience, either with the continuing 
aid of the counselor or by the client alone 
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Selecting Appropriate Tests 

When utilizing psychological tests for the appraisal of vocational 
promise, the first problem with which one is confronted is that of the 
selection of tests suitable to the person and purpose at hand Until all 
people have a uniform cultuial and educational background, and a 
standard battery has been developed and validated for a great many 
occupations (should that time ever arrivel), this is no mean problem At 
least four considerations must be kept in mind in making the selection 

The person to be tested must be undeistood The psychometrist or 
counselor selecting the tests must know certain obviously important facts 
such as age, ainount of previous education and approximate intellectual 
level All of these affect, for example, the choice of the Kuder or the 
Strong interest inventories, age and iiitelhgence, the choice of the 
O'Rourke or Bennett mechanical aptitude tests As has been well dem 
onstrated by the investigations of social psychologists interested in race 
differences and by the experience of vocational cotinselois working with 
refugee groups, the cultural background of the client is equally impoi- 
tant Even when theie are no language differences, dilfcrcnces m experi- 
ences peculiar to a sub-culture can aflcct the appiojiiiaiencss of a test It 
has been found, for example, that in a pictuie-completion lest standard- 
ized on American children and depicting, among other things, a boy about 
to kick something tshich he has just dropped fioni his exteiuled hands, 
Scottish children often make the mistake ol giving the boy a piinipkiri to 
kick instead of the oval football 1 he reason is clear their football game 
15 soccer, in which a round ball is used, and they are familiar neither with 
oval balls (despite English Rugby-football) nor with pumpkins Some 
of our other tests, designed liy and standardized upon residents of the 
Noithcastcrn and Middle Western states, are not fully applicable to 
those who reside m other paits of the country 

The purpose of testing must also be clear to the selector of tests Is 
the objective a survey of the abilities and interests of the client, in order 
to ascertain which aicas might profitably be explored either by tests 
or by life experiences? If so, a combination of tests which tap a number 
of fundamental abilities and interests is desirable, even though occupa- 
tional noiiiis may be dclcrtive, foi the important thing is to locate 
strengths for further study Or is the aim to make an intensive analysis 
of some one or two areas, in order better to understand and evaluate the 
possibilities of assets aheady known to exist? In this case, a number of 
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tests measuring varied aspects or manifestations of the same aptitudes 
may be desirable, to make possible a detailed study of an area For 
example, a number of tests of manual dexterity may be used to determine 
just what type of hand-and-fiiiger operations the client performs with 
the most skill, or several interest inventories may be administered so 
that discrepancies between patterns on tests constructed in dillerent 
ways and using different types of items may suggest special outlets to be 
avoided or sought 

Whether the testing is to aid in guiding development over an extended 
period or to help in making an immediate decision is another aspect of 
the purpose of testing A young man who has left srhool with no intention 
of continuing his education but who wants to get started in a field in 
which he may be able to learn and progress on the job is in quite a dif- 
ferent jiosition from another who experts to go to college and wants help 
in deciding what to major in and at what field to aim Directional guid- 
ance IS sufficient tor the latter case, and this calls for a variety of tests and 
inventories in order to check the level at which he may work and to point 
out occupations winch he may do well to explore in courses, extra-cur- 
riculum, and summer jobs lUit, leluctant though one may be to work in 
such a way, the case of the young man deciding on an entry occupation 
lequiies careful study ot qtialifirniions for immediate employment The 
study must cover pievious experience, and that is often very helpful, but 
in other instances test results are the most tangible and clear-cut guide 
available The battery of tests must therefore be one which throws direct 
light on ciualificatioiis for entering at once into any one of several occupa- 
tions under considciation To lail to get all possible meaning from tests 
in such a case is to leave the making of the decision largely lo chance 

The vncatinnal aspirations of the client are a third factor determining 
the selection of tests The psychomctrist oi counselor must know not only 
the background ol the client and the nature of the service being rendered, 
but also the ambitions or goals which the client has in mind He must 
know what educational and occupational level he hopes to attain, as some 
aptitudes aic more important at some levels than at others (eg, clerical 
perception), he must also consider what type of occupation the client 
hopes to enter, as that will help him decide how fully to test in special 
areas such as the technical and linguistic 

Test data constitute the last tyjie of information necessary in the selec- 
tion of tests for use in counseling Knowing the client’s status and goals, 
one must choose tests which have appropriate contents and norms, which 
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are known to measure traits relevant to the choices in question, which 
measure these reliably, and which can be administered and scored in the 
time available There should be no need to elaborate on these points in 
such a treatise as this 

Thrfe Methods or Vocational Diagnosis 

Historically and currently, there are three methods of appraising the 
vocational promise of an individual with the aid of tests one is clinical 
and two are psychometric Their fundamental differences he in the way 
in which tests are used In the clinical method the lesults of each test are 
viewed singly and in relation to other tests and to personal and social 
data AH of these are weighted mentally, and a subjective judgment is 
made on the basis of this weighting In the psychometric profile method 
test scores and other quantifiable data are compared with occupational 
norms, as when an individual's test profile is plotted and visually matched 
with those of various occupational groujis to ascertain which he resembles 
most clearly In the psydiomeluc indtx method quantification is carried 
one step further to permit the expression of the individual's summarized 
test scores in one total score or index This shows how he compares with 
members of the occupation in question Thus in the Aviation Psychology 
Program of the Army Air Forces the scores of each tadet were statistically 
weighted and combined to yield three scores or stanincs which expressed 
his standing as a prospective pilot (the pilot stanine) navigator (the nav- 
igator stanine), and bombardier (the bombardier stanine) These proce- 
dures aie discussed at some length in the following sections 

The Clinical Evaluation of Test Data 

The clinical method of evaluating test scores was the first to be used in 
vocational counseling, because occupational data were not available to 
make possible the psychometric methods It has not often been described 
in the literature, perhaps because its very subjectivity makes it difficult 
to describe, a good recent discussion of test interpretation has been pre- 
pared by Harmon ( 332 ), emphasizing the profile method but including 
the clinical Its advocates are many, and there arc many who claim that 
It is not only the first method to have been used but also the ultimate 
method, to which all ivill turn when the defects and limitations of the 
psychometric methods are more clearly understood This argument is 
met with the reply that, as psychometric methods improve, more factors 
will be more adequately taken into consideration and judgments made 
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subjectively by the counselor will be made objectively by psychometrics 
The reasoning underlying this statement is that anything that exists can 
be measured, and that any relationships which exist can be quantitatively 
expressed if the clinician can do it, science can do it more accurately 
The writer is inclined to agree with this latter position, but to recognize 
also that science must make a good deal of progress before all significant 
factors and relationships can be quantitatively measured and expressed 
For this reason the clinical method of test interpretation is of great prac- 
tical importance and should be adequately described 

The objective of the clinical method is to describe the individual in 
dynamic terms, m the expectation that a good picture of the person will 
make possible inferences concerning occupational success and satisfaction 
The underlying hypothesis is that genuine understanding of a person, 
combined with insight into a situation, permits one to foresee the interac- 
tion of forces and predict the outcome More humbly and accurately put, 
they permit one to set up hypotheses concerning the probable outcomes 
Even when stated in these terms, it is clear that the clinical method takes 
on no mean job and makes claims as great as those of the psychometric, 
perhaps even greater, for the best psychometric predictions are made with 
full consciousness of the limited basis upon which they are founded, 
whereas the clinical method attempts to take into account all that is 
revelant It puts great weight on the training, insight, and objectivity of 
the counselor 

In the writer's experience as a counselor, supervisor of counselors, and 
counselor-trainer, there have seemed to be three principal techniques of 
ultilizing the clinical method These are the case conference, discussion 
with the client, and the preparation of psychometric reports LSeparate 
chapters arc devoted to the last two topics, so they will be only briefly 
mentioned here 

In the caie conjei ence the test scores are presented so that all in attend- 
ance may sec them, generally on a blackboard Sometimes they are simply 
listed, and sometimes they are plotted in graphic or profile form The 
counselor orally summarizes the background information, giving the staff 
an outline of the socio-economic status, education, previous experience, 
interests, aspirations, and presented problem of the client The counselor 
or psychometrist then reviews the test scores, commenting on any observa- 
tions made during testing that may add to the data The case is then 
thrown open for factual questions, after which members of the case con- 
ference raise questions of interpretation, propose interpretations of their 
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own, and make suggestions for further iniestigation or counseling At the 
close of the conference the counselor or chairman summarizes the discus- 
sion, perhaps attempting to present an integrated picture of the case as 
seen by the conference The focus may he on diagnosis, but in practice it 
generally includes also the nature of the counseling and the resources 
which may be utilized in implementing the counseling 

Case conferences such as these aie unfortunately rarely held in service 
agencies other than hospitals and special institutions, largely because of 
the amount of time they require They are common in training situations, 
whether academic or institutional, and some service agencies make a 
practice of holding them occasionally as an in-servicc training or super- 
visory device They have a number of adsantages as a clinical diagnostic 
technique i) they utilize ihe insights and resources of moie than one 
counselor, 2 ) they are a safeguard against blindspots and biases, g) they 
force the crystallization of ideas which might otherwise not be made 
clear and concrete 

Discussion with the client resembles the case conference as a technique, 
but with the important difference tliat at least one of the discussants is 
untrained in the use of tests and is emotionally iniolvcd in the proceed- 
ings Despite these facts such discussion does a great deal to cLinfy the 
counselor's thinking about the significance of the test scoies, p.ntly be- 
cause of the freshness of another person's point of view, and pai tly because 
the opportunity to think out loud brings ideas to the surface Further- 
more, the client's reactions to the data and to the counselor's tentative 
interpretations (often put in the form of a question beginning with 
"Could that mean ?'') provide a healthy corrective lor the counse- 
lor's own possible biases This procedure is discussed at great length in 
the next chapter, from a somewhat dilfcreut viewpoint 

The preparation of test icpoits is perhaps the commonest and best 
technique for the apjilication of the clinical method of test interpretation 
In writing up the results of testing the counselor not only expresses the 
test scoies in verbal form, but discusses the significance of background 
data, observed behavior, and client attitudes and statements for the inter- 
pretation of test scores, relates lest scores to each other and to these non- 
test data, and draws conclusions concerning the true characteristics of the 
individual being studied 1 hese arc then related to each other in a final 
summary or thumb nail sketch of the client as seen through the inter- 
preted test data This jirocess, like the others described, forces the coun- 
selor to crystallize his ideas and to justify his interpretations, at least in 
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his own eyes and in the eyes of any potential reader It thus ensures more 
thorough exploration of the data than would a mere mental interpretation 
of test scores, and provides something of a safeguard against the indul- 
gence of bias and the riding of hobbies This technique also is treated 
at greater length and for a different purpose in a later chapter 

The picture of a person obtained by the above methods is probably as 
adequate as any The inteipretation of test data and case-history mate- 
rial, if the data themsehcs are skillfully obtained, is in fact the only 
method available for the psychological description of an individual But 
from the point of view of \ocationaI counseling, the defects of the clinical 
method are two i) the evaluations or judgments made are subjective, so 
that even a group of experienced counselors may be wrong, and 2) the 
best techniques foi describing the psychological characteristics of an in- 
dividual may be lacking 111 data concerning their occupational signifi- 
cance 

In the occupational applications the judgment of the counselor again 
becomes of fundamental importance One might cite the O’Connor 
Tweezer Dexterity Test as an example, inteiprctcd for years as a measure 
of significance for success in dental school, but shown by the majority of 
studies to have doubtful \alidity for that purpose Or reference might 
be made to lliurstone’s voik with piimary mental abilities tests, which 
there is e^ery reason to believe measure basic human aptitudes but which 
hate not yet liecn actually demonstrated to hate occupational significance 
Several waitnne aviaiion psychologists weic certain that they could make 
better jircdictions of success in flying tiaining by clinical interpretations 
of test data than were provided by the objcctnely obtained stanincs, bin, 
citliei because of the inadequacy of some of the tests used or because of 
their lack of knowledge of llynig, or both, their predictions had no valid- 
ity (316 OGq.hifi.yyy) As it is known that many instiuments are good 
measuies of jisychological characteristics of one kind or another, and 
relatively few have been validated for many occupations, it is probably 
in the making of occupational ajiplications that the clinical method 
makes the gravest errors It is one which Should be used only by counse- 
lors who have acquired both an intimate knowledge of tests and an even 
greater fund of information concerning occupational activities and re- 
quirements 

Methods of drawing on a general fund of occupational information for 
the clinical inteijiretation of vocational tests, and of adding to that fund 
when It IS not sufficiently great or detailed, deserve some mention they 
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are even less frequently treated in the literature than are methods of 
analyzing test results tn order to prepare a psychologtcal sketch of an in- 
dividual They amount to the making of a job analysis by the psychome- 
trist or counselor If he has a good fund of vocational information the 
job analysis is of the armchair variety the counselor mentally reviews 
the functions, duties, and tasks of workers in the occupation, and makes 
deductions concerning the aptitudes and traits which seem to be required, 
he checks these deductions against what he knows of the published 
material on test validities and against the expressed opinions of others 
who are familiar with the work in question The list of characteristics 
thus drawn up in his mind, and perhaps put on paper, serves as a guide in 
considering the client's qualifications for work of the type in question 

If the counselor lacks sufficiently detailed information concerning the 
occupation in question, the job analysis must be made from a vantage 
point other than the armchair The first step may be familial ization with 
printed material in the form of occupational and industrial descriptions 
such as are listed in Shartle (714) and in Forrester (263) But such data are 
often too general to provide the insights needed into the aptitudes and 
traits which make for success on the job The counselor then needs to go 
to the job Itself, observing workers in action, familiarizing himself with 
the knowledge, tools, processes, and pioblcms of the oecupation This 
takes time, but it is the accumulation of information acquired in such 
first-hand contacts with vocations and workers which distinguishes the 
vocational counselor from the clinical psychologist The latter knows 
diagnostic and counseling techniques, and has insight into the dynamics 
of human adjustment, but unless he has had a great deal of contact with 
workers and has studied their work he is not qualified to do vocational 
counseling The techniques used in these held studies and observations 
arc of course the standard techniques of job analysis as used in the pre- 
liminary work of test development Shartle (714) has described them in 
his text on the collection and organization of occupational information 

The Psychometric Profile Method 

The first attempts to objectify the clinical method of test interpretation 
consisted of administering batteries of tests to persons in a variety of 
occupations in order to ascertain the nature of the patterning of test 
scores This was the method developed by the Minnesota Employment 
Stabilization Research Institute (223,589), which used a standard battery 
of intelligence, clerical, mechanical, spatial, and manual dexterity tests. 
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administering this battery to groups of clerical workers, department 
store clerks, policemen, janitors, accountants, casual laborers, and others 
The mean scores made by each group on each test were ascertained, and 
a profile plotted for each group, as shown in Figure 8 This made it 
possible to give the same battery of tests to a client, and to compare the 
patterning of his scores with that of accountants if he aspired to be an 
accountant, or to the patterning of the aptitudes of policemen if that was 
an occupation to be considered 


Md. 



Oarago Meohanlca Men orflce Clerks 

Figure B 

OCrUPATtONAI ABII ITV rATTERNS 
After Andrew and Paterson (22) 

The technique had a number of serious limitations, of which its origi- 
nators were well aware One was the limited number of occupations for 
which patterns could be obtained, this was in part remedied by the gen- 
et ahzations of experts in the Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales (591) 
Another was the difficulty of deciding when an individual's profile differed 
significantly from that of an occupational group, discussed in connection 
with the USES General Aptitude Test Battery, this was then remedied 
only by the judgment of the counselor, making the method partly clinical 
in nature A third was the limited number of characteristics appraised by 
the test battery and included in the profile, this also had to be remedied by 
the counselor's clinical skill and occupational knowledge As in the case 
of the clinical method, too often counselors have knowledge of tests or 
knowledge of occupations without having both Finally, the populations 
used to establish occupational ability profiles in the Minnesota project 
were selected as representing the local jjopulation, leaving the question 
of their applicability in other localities unanswered 
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The Occupational Analysis Division of the United States Employment 
Service earned work with this technique further, partly for selection and 
partly for guidance purposes In the former program batteries of the most 
valid tests were used in varying combinations to establish profiles for 
each job studied, in the latter, a standard battery was administered to 
persons employed in various families of occupations and patterns of apti- 
tudes were ascertained This work has been described in Chapter 15, its 
outcome being the USES General Ajititude Test Battery The difficulties 
discovered in the MESRI work were minimized in the USES project by 
classifying occupations in families in such a manner as to make some 200 
profiles represent approximately 2000 major occnjiations, basing the 
profiles on critical minimum scores lathcr than mean scores, selecting 
the tests for inclusion in the battery on the basis of a factor analysis of 
vocational aptitudes, and sampling occupations in various key parts of 
the country rather than in one or two localities As was jrointed out in the 
discussion of the tests, the battery still has delects, but it rcjiresents a 
great advance in the occupational ability pattern or psychometric profile 
method Its usefulness is limited, howesei, to the tests used in the original 
battery (not available cxccjit to the state emplovinent sci vices) and to the 
occupations already studied It makes one further contiibution, in that a 
counselor who knows the jiatterns established by the General Aptitude 
Test Battery, and who has a real undcistanding of vocational processes 
and requirements, can use this fund of information to jrrovide an objec- 
tive foundation for the exercise of clinical insight w'hcn working with 
tests and occupations for which occupational ability pattern data ate 
lacking 

The Differential Aptitude Tests of the Psychological Corporation, also 
described in Chapter 15, are another attempt to improve and extend 
the occupational ability pattern or psychometric jiiofile method, although 
to date It has been applied only to school populations The Ainencan 
Institute jor Research has m preparation a comparable battery, based on 
the wartime studies of aviation psychologists, and other such batteries 
are also being planned (320) 

The Usefulness of this method of appraising vocational promise de 
pends, as might be exjiected in the case of an empirical method, upon 
the accumulation of objective evidence It has been seen that only a bare 
minimum of such data are now on hand, enough to reveal the promise 
and the defects of the technique, to provide a concrete basis for the mak- 
ing of some decisions, and to make somewhat less intuitive some of the 
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clinical judgments which have to be made when objective data are lack- 
ing It would be jiertinent to ask whether there may not be real danger 
of a too mechanical application of this psychometric method once more 
occupational ability patterns are available, for it is certain that no test 
battery in the foreseeable future will be able to measure every trait which 
has a bearing on success and satisfaction, especially when it is remembered 
that some of the factors which determine success and failure are not pier- 
sonal or psychological, but rather environmental or economic and social 
But discussion of this question is postponed until the end of the next 
section 

Tile Psychometric Index Method 

The combining of test scores in order to provide a single score or index 
of vocational promise has long been practiced, both in the arbitiary 
weighting of scoics on the basis of a prion judgments of their relative 
importance in a job, and lu the statistical weighting of test scores on the 
basis of their respective correlations with the criterion This has been a 
selection technique, however, rather than a method of appraising an 
individual for counseling, largely because data were lacking for the sta- 
tistical weighting of tests tor counseling and because counselors were 
properly reluctant to give the appearance of objectivity to their judgments 
by arbitrarily weighting the scores and combining them Perhaps two 
cxccjitioiis to these statements may now be made 

In the Kuder Piefciencc liecoid (pp IT) a scries of scores (those far 
the nine types of inierests) can be weighted on the basis of their relation- 
ship to membership in an occujiation, and combined to show how closely 
an individual's interests resemble those of members of that oceujiation 
This IS a limited ajiplication of the technique, both because the scores 
involved rcpieseiit only iiiteiests, and because such occupational indices, 
as Kuder calls them, have so far been develojied for only two occupations 

The stanines of the Air Torcc’s Aviation Psychology Program ( 214 ) may 
be d second exception Although these were developed for selection pur- 
poses rather than for counseling, the fact that they are available for three 
different flying jobs and are all obtained from the same basic test battery 
means that they could also be used in counseling concerning the choice 
of any one of those three specialities Tins too is a limited application of 
the technique, but it illustiates its possibilities 

The fundamental argument for the use of the psychometric index is 
that It does away with the subjectivity of the profile, instead of leaving 
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to the counselor the making of an overall judgment of the similarity of 
the client’s psychological characteristics to those of members of the oc- 
cupation in question, this "judgment” is made by an empirically based 
statistical process which is more precise than the subjective judgment of 
the counselor Each aptitude and trait is weighted on the basis of its 
occupational significance, and the similarity of the individual to others 
who have succeeded in that occupation is expressed by the final score or 
index In the Air Force, for example, a cadet with a stanine of 9 is known 
lo have aptitudes, interests, and temperament very much like those of 
other cadets, 84 percent of whom succeeded in learning how to fly, while 
another cadet with a stanine of 1 is cleaily shown to have characteristics 
like those of cadets. Si percent of whom failed to learn to fly in the alloted 
time (214 145) 

As was mentioned in the discussion of the clinical method, this proce- 
dure has sometimes been criticized as too mechanical, as failing to take 
into account the multiplicity of personal and social factors which affect 
success and satisfaction Probably no one would contend that it does take 
all of these into account its proponents would argue only that what it 
does consider is taken into account m the most accurate manner possible 
The adequacy of that kind of appraisal is a matter, not for discussion 
(except for the establishment of hypotheses), but for exjierimentation 
Two kinds of evidence are available, one a comjjaiison of the effective- 
ness of vaiious clinically appraised test data with that of mechanically 
computed Air Force stanincs for the prediction of success in training, the 
other a comparison of the effectiveness of clinically evaluated and me- 
chanicallv applied stanines for the same purpose Both of these arc exper- 
iments in a selection rather than a counseling situation, unfortunately 
the lack of psychometric indices for use in counseling has precluded the 
jiossibilily of making such experiments in counseling piograms 

In the Clinical Tcc lintques Project of the Army Air Forces, aviation 
jisychologists experimented with a number of clinical evaluation tests 
for the selection and classification of pilots (316 Ch 24,616) These tests 
included ratings of prosjiects of success based on observations made while 
the cadet responded to a confusing sequence and combination of signals 
m a miniature cockpit, w'hile he worked with three others to assemble the 
parts of three sets of vViggly Blocks, and while he sat in a waiting room 
surrounded by odds and ends of wrecked airplanes, bombs, and similar 
objects, they also included the Group Rorschach, which was scored in 
the usual manner and also evaluated impressionistically to yield a rating 
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of promise as a flier As has already been mentioned, none of the tech- 
niques had any substantial validity, and those which showed some slight 
promise in the first validation were proved invalid in the cross-validation 
At the same time, the objectively derived stanmes had their usual sub- 
stantial correlations with success in pilot training It should be pointed 
out that this was a very limited evaluation of the clinical method, for 
each clinical evaluation was based on only one source of data, however 
global in approach the test was. Although it had been planned to make 
evaluations on the basis of a clinical synthesis of all data for each cadet, 
this part of the plan broke down because of the sheer bulk of the data 
to be handled and the impossibility of assigning the required number of 
psychologists to the project over such a long period of time 

The Surgeon's Classification Board provided an opportunity for a 
more comprehensive clinical evaluation of cadets being considered for 
flying training during several months in which it was experimented with 
during World War II (described in a military report by W M Lepley 
and H D Hadley) The board consisted of a flight surgeon and an 
aviation psychologist, who interviewed each cadet with stanmes below 
the required levels for all three air crew assignments (at that time 3 for 
pilot and bombardier, 5 for navigator) The interviews lasted approxi- 
mately eight minutes each, ranging in length from five to twenty minutes 
A total of 15a j cadets were interviewed during the six months of the 
boards existence at this one classification center, and 285 were sent to 
pilot training because the boards review of the test scores and interview 
data led it to believe that the cadet would make a good pilot lollowup 
data were obtained for 259 of these cadets, who were test-matched with 
14(1 cadets sent to training at a somewhat earlier date when standards 
were lower and without having been passed on by a board Various analy- 
ses were made by class and tune of training, in the most legitimate com- 
parison, 68 9 percent of the cases passed by the boaid failed in training, 
whereas 73 percent of those with similar stanmes who went automatically 
to training failed The critical ratio was o 50, showing that cadets who 
were clinically evaluated by a board of experts W'ere no more likely to 
succeed than others who had the same stanine or psychometric index but 
were not clinically evaluated Despite certain defects in the design of this 
real-life experiment (e g, elimination rates were not quite the same when 
the two groups were in training, being slightly lower for and therefore 
favoring the board cases) Lepley and Hadley seem to have definitely put 
the burden of proof upon those who claim that the clinical method is 
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superior to a comprehensive battery of objectively validated and sum- 
mated tests At present, one can only conclude that the rather superficial 
but costly clinical methods which have been evaluated have been proved 
no more effective than the less time consuming objective methods 

A Bnlanted Appfoach in Counseling 

The preceding sections have brought out the facts that use of the 
clinical method is often necessitated by the lack of data basic to the use 
of psychometric methods, and that the fully developed psychometric 
index method is not easily improved by adding clinical evaluation to it 
It has also been made clear that both methods depend for their success 
on the use of a variety of relevant and well-understood tests In view of 
the scarcity of psychometric occupational indices, the clinical method, 
made as objective as possible by occupational norms, must generally 
suffice as the technique of individual appraisal for vocational counseling 

In closing this discussion, a word of caution needs to be put on record 
concerning the mechanical use of test icsults The presumed superiority 
of completely validated and objectively summated test data over clinical 
interpretations does not mean that test results should be used mechani- 
cally, if '‘mechanically" is taken to mean ajiplied indiscriminately and 
regardless of the background of the person taking the tests, his health 
and morale at the time of testing, and the conditions of testing Clinical 
interpretation in this sense is always necessary, and in counseling it 
should be easier than in a large-scale selection program One illustration 
will perhaps suffice to make the point It will be remembered fiom the 
discussion of test administration that Meltzer (524) rcjiorted a correlation 
between manual dcxteiity and output in an industrial job which changed 
from — 27 to go with a change in supervision The attitudes of the 
persons taking the tests and producing the output are important When 
such factors are involved the clinical insight of the test user is crucial 
He cannot know whether or not such factors aie present unless he has 
insight and is alert to use it 



CHAPTER XXI 


USING TEST RESULTS 
-IN COUNSELING 

THE interpretation of the results of psychological tests, whether by the 
counselor for his own dmgnosiic purposes as discussed in the preceding 
chapter, or for the counseling of clients as considcicd in this chapter, 
has been strangely neglected by most authors of books or articles on the 
use of tests in guidance In the texts of ihe mid-thirties tlieic was some 
mention of problems of technique, but it is only with the focusing of 
attention on interview techniques ivhich resulted from the work of the 
nondirective school that it has been written about in detail In view of 
the relative recenc) of some of these developments and the controversy 
vs'hich still surrounds them, it seems wise to describe the techniques of 
transmitting test results to clients as they have been leportcd in the 
hteratuie before attempting to suggest a method whieh combines the 
strengths of several 

In a treatise such as this it is difficult to observe the distinction be- 
tween Lest interpretation and counseling, indeed, it could be maintained 
that there is none, lor test interpretation is one technique of counseling 
But It is only one technique, and a very limited one, despite the fact that 
sonic psychologists who are more skilled in psychometrics than in coun- 
seling have acted as though it were the principal method of counseling 
As a technique, it can legitimately be singled out lor discussion by itsell. 
It must be remembered, however, that it can be fully understood only 
within the framework of counseling in general Chapter I has been 
devoted to a discussion of counseling, in this chapter, the focus is there- 
fore as narrow as possible on text interpretation With this caution in 
mind, we may proceed to survey methods of test intei pretation 

Directive Test Interpretation 

One of the first specific discussions of interpreting test results to clients 
appeared in iggy in Williamson and Darley’s Student Personnel Work 

547 
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(931) After describing the types of material included in the synthesis 
of test and other personal data, they wrote "It is the job of the counselor 
to integrate this material, to interpret the present abilities and achieve- 
ments of the case in terms of his background, and to draw conclusions 
from these interpretations The final act of counseling the case is not 
performed by instructing the student to tram for this or that particular 
profession, but by presenting to the student his possibilities in certain 
lines of endeavor, alternative goals, with the evidence for and against a 
choice, help to clarify the student's thinking and provide needed data for 
a tentative decision He is urged to try, at least, that course which seems 
to suit his abilities and interests most favorably, the tentative nature of 
the try-out and the necessity for further intei views, before a final deci- 
sion, are emphasired" (931 166) Again “The recommendations upon 
which prognoses are based must be in terms of alter nataies so that the 
student may make his own choice It is at this point in the case work that 
the counselor translates his two basic principles, about prediction for 
success in training and prediction based ujion the characteristics of goal 
groups or occupational groups, into terms that the student can under- 
stand in relation to his own problems” (italics in the original) (931 1715) ‘ 
Williamson and Harley gave no more space to test interpretation in this 
book, but this brief discussion makes it clear that they viewed the process 
as one explaining logically and in everyday language the significance of 
tests and their vocational implications to the client 

These points were elaborated upon somewhat in later books by the 
same authors In How to Counsel Students (928) Whlliamson wrote 
"The counselor must begin his advising at the point of the student's 
understanding, 1 e , he must begin marshaling, orally, the evidence for 
and against the student's claimed educational or vocational choice and 
social or emotional habits, practices, and attitudes The counseloi uses 
the student's own point of view, attitudes, and goals as a point of refer- 
ence or departure He then lists those phases of the diagnosis which are 
favorable to that point of reference and those which arc unfavorable 
Then he balances them, or sums up the evidence for and against, and 
explains why he advises the student to shift goals, to change social habits, 
or to retain the present ones The counselor always tells what a relevant 
set of facts means, 1 c , their implications for the student’s adjustment, in 
other words he always explains why he advises the student to do this or 

1 By permission from Student Personnel Work, by Williamsou, E G , and Darley, 
J G Copyrighted 1937 McGraw HiJl Book Co 
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that, and he does th^ explaining as he orally summarizes the evidence 
If in this way the student's confidence in the counselor s integrity, friend- 
liness, and competence has been secured, the student should be ready to 
discuss the evidence and to work out cooperatively a plan of action” (928 
135) ” Although there is little mention of tests in the preceding material, 
It IS clear that in a University Testing Bureau such as Williamson 
directed much of the evidence presented to the student would be in the 
form of test data After a survey of other methods of counseling, and 
with only a passing reference to passive or indirect methods (as the non- 
directive were then called), Williamson took up the explanatory method 
in more detail "In using this method the counselor gives more time to 
explaining (he significance of diagnostic data and to pointing out pos- 
sible situations in which the student’s potentialities will prove useful 
This ir by all odds the most complete and satisfactory method of counsel- 
ing [italics original], but it may require many interviews With regard 
to vocational problems the counselor explains the implications of the 
diagnosis (of test and personal data) and the probable outcome of each 
choice considered by the student He phrases his explanation in this 
manner 

" 'As far as I can tell fiom this evidence of aptitude, your chances of 
getting into medical school are poor, but your possibilities in business 
seem to be much more promising These are the reasons for my conclu- 
sions You have done consistently failing work in zoology and chemistry 
You do not have the pattern of interests characteristic of successful 
doctors which probably indicates that you would not find the praiticc of 
medicine congenial On the other hand you do have an excellent grasp 
of mathematics, good general ability, and the interests of an accountant 
These facts seem to me to argue for your selection of accountancy as an 
occupation Suppose you think about these facts and my suggestion, talk 
with . , see , and return next Tuesday at 10 o’clock to tell me 

what conclusion you have leached I shall not attempt to influence you 
because I want you to choose an occupation congenial to you But I do 
urge that you weigh the evidence pro and con for your choice and for 
the one I suggest’ ” (gaS 139—140) 

In Testing and Counseling in the High School Guidance Program 
(190 Ch 7) Darley wrote in the same vein The counseling interview, 
he stated, may be thought of as an unrehearsed play in which the coun- 

2 By permission from How to Counsel Students, by Williamson, E G Copyrighted 
19391 McGraw Hill Book Co 
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selor "carries” the action, a special learning situation for the student, 
a cathartic experience for a student suffering from great emotional pres- 
sure, or a sales situation In all but the cathartic type of interview Darley 
conceived of the counselor as taking the lead, for in the play he must 
"organize the conversation” and "summarize the action”, m the learning 
situation he "explains the assembled test material and non-test data to 
the sludent, and tlicn follows this by a discussion of the material” (190 
i6g), and in the sales situation he "attempts to sell the student certain 
ideas about himself, certain plans of action, or certain desirable changes 
in attitudes Persuasion and logic will facilitate and hasten the sale of 
such ideas by a counselor” (igo iCg) Darley continued (igo lyg) "Many 
books on guidance insist that the counselor must not tell the student 
what to do While such a generalization seems unsound, since it emascu- 
lates most of the purpose of data collecting and since it would be of no 
assistance to a student who needs help in making a decision, it is still 
true that tlie student who chooses one from among several suggested plans 
of action will feel a more active participation in planning with the 
counselor 

Lxperience and the contributions of others may have ltd both William- 
son and Darley to modify their viewpoints since the above texts were 
written, for much progress has recently been made in the clarification 
of counseling methods, but these writings have inHucnccd and are m- 
fliiencing many users of tests and many counselors For this reason it is 
necessary to present them in some detail Perhaps the best way to see 
the limitations ol this method is to present the antithetical point of view, 
and then lo attempt a synthesis 

Nondirective Test Interpretation 

Most active and severest critics of the directive approach of William- 
son, Darley, and many other vocational psychologists and counselors 
have been the nondirective counselors, led by Rogers (640,641) His most 
detailed discussion of the use of tests in nondirective counseling (640) 
first points out that tests do not stand up well as a "client-centered” 
counseling technique, because in suggesting tests the counselor implies 
that he knows what to do about the client’s problem, in administering 
them routinely 01 early in a contact he proclaims that he can find out all 
about the client and tell him what to do, and in interpreting them he 

® By permission from Testing and Counseling in the High School Guidance Program, 
liy Darlc), J G Copynghicd 1913. Science Research Associates 
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poses as an expert who knows all the answers and will impart them to 
the client "By every criterion, then, psychometric tests which are initi- 
ated by the counselor are a hindrance to a counseling process whose 
purpose IS to release growth forces They tend to increase defensiveness 
on the part of the client, to lessen acceptance of self, to decrease his sense 
of responsibility, to create an attitude of dependence upon the expert” 
(italics are mine) (640 141) As one might expect from the italicized 
clause, however, Rogeis went on to point out that there are stages in 
counseling at which clients are emotionally ready to study their abilities 
and interests and to compare them with those of otheis as a part of the 
formulation of objectives and the making of plans Rogers believes that 
this docs not occur frequently in practice, and that it is not the factual 
test results which are iinjiortant, but rather the attitudes of the client 
toward them He therefore sees little place for tests in practice while 
admitting that there is one in theory 

Rogers' views may have been conditioned unduly by selective experi- 
ence His theories were formulated while working in a child guidance 
clinic After that his work in a university counseling center undoubtedly 
brought him cases in which emotional jiroblcins were much more com- 
mon and moie serious than they are in cases going to the vocational 
counseling center of the same university It is a commonplace that people 
are referred to and gravitate towaid persons who aie interested in their 
types of jiroblems psychoanalysts encounter sc\ problems, ministers 
religious problems, attitude (nondirective) counselors attitiidinal jirob- 
lems It is significant that those of Rogers' students who have worked in 
centers which specialized moic in vocational and educational counseling 
have found their viewpoints modified by that expeiicnce It is from them 
that some very helpful formulations of the role of tests in counseling and 
of the methods of interpreting test results to clients have come Contribu- 
tions from the Bixlers, Combs, and Corner are cited below 
The use of nondirective techniques in vocational counseling was con- 
sidered by Covner (173) in a review of his experience in a vocational 
counseling center Concerning tests he wrote "A setond major locus of 
fruitful application of the nondirective approach was the area of prepara- 
tion for testing and intei preialion of lest tesulls Test interpretation 

called for all the skill the counselor could muster As an introduc- 

tion to interpretation it was frequently found helpful to sound out a 
client on his reactions to the tests His mode of response served as a guide 
and warning to the counselor as to what sort of session test interpretation 
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would be For example, when a client who did very poorly on certain tests 
reported that he 'knocked them for a loop,’ the counselor took notice 
to proceed with caution The same approach on a number of occasions 
showed that clients were able to do a remarkably accurate ]ob of inter- 
preting their relative strengths and weaknesses, and to reveal considerable 
understanding of themselves” (173 71-72) Covner goes on to point out 
that rejection of the counselor’s interpretations often seemed to be the 
result of failure to give the client sufficient time to react, and that ex- 
ploration of client reactions was facilitated by reflecting feelings, as in 
the statement, ’’The results are rather disappointing to you ” To the 
experienced vocational counselor who has not been unduly influenced 
by highly directive writings such as those of Williamson and Darley, 
these insights into test mterpictation do not seem very surprising such 
nondirective tecJinufues have been the stock-in-trade ot good vocational 
counselors since the origin of modem vocational guidance, but because 
of greater interest in occupational information and in the counselor’s 
use of tests, thev simply have not been written up 

Types of problems best handled by directive and by nondirective 
techniques have been analyzed by Combs (iQG) who wotked in a univer- 
sity counseling center in which educational and vocational problems 
outnumbered emotional adjustment rases by three to one (322) One 
type of case best handled nondirectively was that in which the level of 
dspiiatioii IS definitely higher chan demonstrated ability or in which there 
is a wide discrepancy between LX|iiesscd and measured interests Combs 
points out that such discrepancies arc warning signals, and that the 
emotion likely to be aroused by being brought face to face with them 
is best handled nondirectively He does not elaborate on method in this 
connection, but it consists primarily of accepting the client’s feelings and 
of reflecting them in such a way as to m.ikc it possible for him to dis- 
charge the emotion, 10 accept himself, and then to discuss the situation 
and Its implications objectively This subject has been most adequately 
covered by the Bixlers, whose contribution is discussed below 

The Bixlers served as counselors in the Student Counseling Bureau 
(formerly the University Testing Service) of the University of Minnesota, 
in which the test-oncnltd philosophy of Williamson and Dailey tended 
to prevail, they therefore made a point of studying the use of nondirec- 
tive techniques in vocational test interpretation (97,98) which, strangely 
enough in nondirectiv^e counselors, they seem to consider synonymous 
•vith vocational counseling They begin by pointing out that there ate 
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two aspects to the problems of test interpretation i) presenting test 
results to the client in such a way that they arc understood, and, a) deal- 
ing with the client in such a way as to facilitate his use of the informa- 
tion Although they do not so state, it seems to the writer that Williamson 
and Darley focused on the former and did it rather well, except that, 
as implied in Covner's report, they may not have allowed the client to 
react to the presented facts enough to guarantee an understanding of 
them They appear to have failed to deal with the client in such a way 
as to ensure his being able to use the facts, depending entirely on his 
being sufficiently well adjusted emotionally to assimilate a mass of 
personal and therefore emotionally toned information As Rogers 
pointed out, this is sometimes the case, peihaps more often than Rogers 
recogni/ed, but it is certainly not always so As the Bixlers put it “The 
grading of examinations at the end of the quarter verihes the ineffective- 
ness of books and lectures in guing information to students Vocational 
test interpretation is much more personalized and there is greater op- 
portunity and reason for the student to distort or disregard information 
given to him" (98 147) How many innocent counselors have not been 
shocked when clients or former clients reported that "You told me my 
tests showed that I would make a good personnel manager ” merely 
on the basis of one Strong's blank score? The rules evolved by the Bixlers 
for interpreting vocational tests to clients are given below 

1 (itve the client simple statisUeal predictions based upon test data 
Examples “Eighty out of 100 students with scoies like yours on this test 
succeed in agriculture " “You have more of this type of ajititude than 65 
out of 100 successful accountants ” This can of course be elaborated 
ujion 

s Allow the client to evaluate the prediction as it applies to himself 
After merely stating the facts the counselor pauses, perhaps longer than 
he feels he should, in order to let the client react to the facts 

3 Remain neutial toioaids test data and the client's reactions The 
counselor expresses no opinions, gives no advice, but in a warm and 
respectful manner listens to what the client has to say This is called 
acceptance, it is not the same as agreement 

4 Facilitate the client’s self-evaluation and subsequent decisions The 
counselor recognizes and reflects the feelings and attitudes of the client 
Example "You expected this, but it’s hard to take “ This makes it easier 
for the client to explore his feelings further, to release any related ten- 
sions, and to view the data and their implications more objectively 
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5 Avoid persuasive methods The counselor need provide no artificial 
motivation the test data and the exploration and release of related feel- 
ings should do that H they do not, neither will the exhortations or 
cajolements of the counselor 

Some sample excerpts from cases are given by the Bixlers (98 151-152) 
one of these is reproduced and commented on below, m order further to 
illustrate the technique 

Cl There are studies which clemnnstratc that students' ranVs m high school, 
along with the way 111 which they compare witli other ciiteniig students m 
mathematics, ,ire the best indication of how well they will surrecd in engineer- 
ing Sixty out of one hundred students with stores like youis siieceed 111 en- 
gineering About eighty out of onchundied suecetd in the social sciences (names 
several) The difference is due to the fact that study shows die college aptitude 
test to be important in social sciences, along with high-schoul work instead of 
mathematics 

Si But I want to go into engineering I think 1 d be happier there Isn t 
that important? 

Cs You are disappointed with tlit way the lest ramc out, hut you wonder if 
your liking engineering hcttei isn’t putty important? 

Sa Yes hut the Lists s ly I would do better in sntiologv or something like 
ihil (Disgusted) 

C‘) Thai disappoints you hecausc it s the soit of thing you dnn t like 

S3 Yes 1 took an mlcicsl lest, clicln t I? (C nods) What about u’ 

C4 You wcmclcr if it doesn t ,igite with the way you feel The test shows ih.ic 
iiiosL people wiih your interests ciijuy engineering and are not likely to enjoy 
social sciences — 

S/j (Interrupts ) Rut the chances arc against me 111 engineering .iren t they? 

Cr, It seems pretty hopeless 10 he interested in engineering under tlicse con- 
ditions, and yet you le not quite sure 

Sj No, that’s right I wondci if I might not do better m the thing I like — 
Maybe my chances aic best in engineering anyway I ve been Lold how tough 
college is, and I vc been .ilraid of cl The tests art ciicouiaging riicrc isn’t much 
difference after all — being scared makes me ostrdo the difference (He deeided 
to go into engineering and seemed at ease with his decision ) 

Screral good features of this interview illustrate points made by the 
aiitliors, and arc worth pointing out, together with some delects in the 
use of the technique The first statement of the counselor (Ci) is a factual 
statement of an aetuarial sort without explicit personal applications of 
evaluations In these respects it is good It fails, however, to achieve 
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simplicity and clarity What kind of score or scores are referred to in 
the “sixty out of one hundred" sentence high school rank, mathematics 
grades, or mathematics achievement test scores? If the last is meant, is 
that the score which predicts success m eighty out of one hundred stu- 
dents 111 the social sciences? The last sentence in the paragraph suggests 
that a scholastic aptitude test is the piediitoi for social sciences, a mathe- 
matics test that for engineering This may have been made clear in un- 
reported passages preceding this one, but as it stands the paragraph has 
to be carefully analyzed in order to be understood It need be no longer 
to be clear by itself 

The client's first response (Si) illustrates the value of the method in 
obtaining free expressions of the client’s ftelings on the matter, and the 
counselor replies (Cz) by lecogni/ing and rtllecting the feeling This 
causes the client to bring up the counter argument himself (S2), putting 
him lather than the counselor 111 the position of the weigher of evidence, 
the client is taking responsibility for working out a solution The coun- 
selor helps him continue the thought jirocess by again reflecting feeling 

(C3) 

The client puisues the matter further and it occurs to him that 
another test he took might throw some light on the matter (S3) This 
natural introduction of test results and discussion of them as one more 
bit of evidence is one of tht very real strengths of this technique it 
should be noted that the client is putting the test data to use with the 
help of the counselor, rather than the coiniseloi iclling him what their 
implications are A lollow-iip of such cases would probably show much 
less distortion of test data and of counseling by the client, for the client 
has clone his own thinking and 1 cached his own conclusions in the 
presence and with the help of the counselor, rather than after he left tlie 
counseloi's office 

The counselor then reports the relevant test results (C4), reflecting 
feeling in the process in order to help the client clarify his thinking The 
client continues to keep control of the diagnostic process, interrupting 
(S4) to make a tentative interpretation for the counselor to check The 
counselor reflects feeling (C5), lather than repeating statistics The re- 
sult 15 a summary weighing of evidence by the client, in which he reaches 
a conclusion based on an understanding and acceptance of his own 
limitations and an awareness of the assets which he may draw on to help 
carry out his plans 
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A Synthests of Suggestions for Interpreting Test Results to Clients 

The preceding sections have made it clear that the nondirectivists who 
have worked in vocational counseling ha\c made a significant contribu- 
tion to the literature on test interpretation Their insistence on analyzing 
counseling cxperienees and techniques has led them to formulate prin- 
ciples and to describe the use of methods of test interpretation which 
have long been in use by many counselors In verbalizing what is done 
they have crystallized thinking on the subject and thereby helped to 
improve practice As they ajijiroarh the jiroblem from the point of view 
of a systematic school of thought they have made some unique contribu- 
tions in pointing out the nnjilications of various interpretive techniques 
for counseling, they also run the risk, as shown in Rogers’ paper on the 
subject, of failing to see oibei im|iliCiitioiis and other possibilities be- 
cause of theoretically piocluced blindspots There are values also in some 
of the more direttive jirocetluus, and occasions when they are more 
effective For these reasons ihe wiiltr jiitleis a more etlectic approach If 
the suggestions outlined m the jiaragraphs which follow ajipear more 
nondirective than diiective, that is betatise the writer's philosophy and 
and appro ich, like those of Dewey, Kilpatiick, kitson, Biewer, Taft, 
Allen, Roethlisbtrget, Cantoi, and Rogers, are client-centered and non- 
diiective, even though not f bent ( enteied and Nondirective (that is, not 
those of a "school" of counsi ling) The wi iter’s jrhilosophy is also jarag- 
matic, in that he is willing to use whatever works, and docs not feel 
toinjrelled to use only the tcchniqties which ,ire comjratiblc with a system, 
valuable though systems .uc as means of making one conscious of the 
implications of the pioccdiircs used 

Stiucturmg the Counseling Relationship It may seem odd to begin 
a discussion of methods of test interi>ictation wntli a ronsideration of 
the structuring of the counseling rclationsliijr, but exjreiience has re- 
peatedly shown that the r bents attiiudc toward test results is an impor- 
tant factor in his first contacts with the counseloi, and that what happens 
in these first cont.icts makes it t asy or dillicult for the counseloi to use 
the test results constructively in counseling As Bordin and Bixlcr (113), 
Covner (173), and others have put it, most new clients feel that their 
problems will be solved by the counselor and that tests will play a major 
pait in the jjrocess, and many are confused as to what vocational counsel- 
ing is like One preiequisite to good lest intcipretation, then, is the 
establishing of an appropriate mental set in the client, this is generally 
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referred to as structuring the relationship The techniques are partly 
verbal, partly nonverbal 

Verbal structuring may be done by asking the client what kind of help 
he wants the counselor to give him and, if (as often happens) the reply 
is, "Give me some tests to tell me what I will succeed in," by replying, 
"You feel that tests will solve your problem for you " Most clients react 
negatively to this type of bald but accepting statement by another of 
what they have actually been thinking, it brings to the surface the realiza- 
tion that they must assume more of the responsibility for their actions, 
and that tests are not likely to provide any such clear-cut answers For 
the client to formula Le and express these ideas himself is much more 
effective than for the counselor to do so for him the former constitutes 
the achievement of insight, while the latter may be no more than in- 
doctrination Verbal structuring is also accomplished by an explanation 
of the counseling procedure, to make it clear that it consists of two 
persons, one of whom is trained in counseling and m occupational in- 
formation, discussing the ocher person's aspirations, status, abilities, 
interests, and plans, surveying lelevant facts, and considering their im- 
plications It bungs out the fact that testing is one way of getting some 
types of data, that there arc other types of data and other ways of obtain- 
ing them and that discussion is the crucial piocess 

Nonveibal shuctui ing is based on the old adage that actions speak 
louder than words If the counselor cieatcs a permissive situation, acts 
as though he were interested in the client, and “accepts” the client’s 
expressions of feeling, the client will generally sense that discussion is 
the essence of the voc.itional counseling, and that his own participation 
is the essence of the discussion, he will usually welcome the opportunity 
to make a genuine exploration of his vocational aspirations and status 
and will assume responsibility for W'orking actively with the counselor 
in this enterprise Once this type of relationship is established, the 
counselor need have no fear that the use of tests will unintentionally 
result in the imposition of a vocational prescription on the client 

Test Administration and Interpi etatioji In the chapter on test 
administration attention was devoted exclusively to the problems and 
techniques of administering tests to individuals and to groups But what 
has been said about interpreting test results to clients has made it clear 
that It has broader implications, for the way in which testing is done has 
an important effect on the client’s expectations of tests As Rogers (640) 
pointed out, the routine administration of tests or the giving of tests 
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early in the counseling process, le, in an unstructured relationship, 
implies both that the counselor knows what to do about the problem 
and that he can find out what he and the client need to know by means 
of tests uSuch test administration is, in fact, a nonverbal or behavioral 
structuring of the situation The antidote is not necessarily, as Rogers 
implies, to refrain from testing early in the relationship, it may consist 
of so structuring the relationship by discussion and behavior as to make 
It possible to test without creating this ttndtsiiable mental set As clients 
often come with it alieady paitly established, to do so requires special 
attention to the problem and a degree ol skill, but it can be done The 
essential factor is that testing be done by nnitiial agreement for jointly 
established purposes W'ays of accomplishing this are considered in the 
paragraphs which follow 

ll<niline lest adminislrattoii is often administratively desirable In 
schools and colleges it is most economical to give tests to entering classes, 
in order to have the data toi sectioning, screening, diagnostic, and coun- 
seling pm poses when and as needed In giiidaiuc centers it simplifies 
scheduling, culs down cxficiiscs, and is a safcguaid against failure to 
obtain and consider basic objective data such as intelligente and interest 
lest results Fhi question then is, can these values be jireservtd, without 
ircating the menial set CTitui/ed by the nondneetivists and most other 
cotinsclois? I he witter is not lamiliai with anv stsitmatic experimenta- 
tion with this [irobltm, hut cx|)ericii<c .ind oliservation suggest that it 
may be done by two methods one a()phtab]e to academic testing pro- 
giams and one to guidance centers 

In school or college tcstnig programs a large number of the students 
taking tests do so as a loiuine- inattci, hccaiisc they are asked to do so 
rather than because they want to take them Olliers are more immedi- 
ately inteicsted because they have jiiohlcms ot curricular or vocational 
choice to the solution of which tliey believe tests will contribute Both 
of these gioiips can be hcljied by a brief explanation of the fart that the 
testing program is part of the institution s method of obtaining informa- 
tion which may be useful in jiiolilcms ol choice and adjustment, and that 
the test-obtained data arc just one pait of the information secured over 
the years, and added to the students record It is stressed that the other 
data, such as the jireviojs school record, grades, extracurricular activities, 
part-time and summer work experience, and the student s own feelings 
on these matters of vocational choice and educational adjustment, are 
of ccntial importance, test data being just one kind of helpful informa- 
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tion The procedure is like a routine medical examination it may not 
turn up anything of special significance, but on the other hand some 
Items may help to give a better understanding of a situation This type 
of explanation will not uproot any strongly imbedded ideas that tests 
give all the answeis, but it will help prevent their taking root and may 
help pave the way tor more individualized structuring when a student 
comes for counseling 

In guidance centeis to which individuals come for help with problems 
of vocational and educational adjustment test administration is always 
preceded by some sort of intake or registration inteiview This can be 
and too often is handled as nothing more than a registration procedure, 
in which the basic data concerning the client are obtained, the presented 
problem is ascertained, the type of test battery to be given is determined, 
and an appointment is made for testing But it can also be made an 
occasion in which the client finds an oppoitunity to discuss his problem 
in a pcimissive atmosphere and to develop an oileivneeded orientation 
both to his situation and to the kind of help which can be given by a 
guidance center If the intake or preliminaiy inteivicwcr (whether or not 
he is the final counselor) is nondiicctive at first and permits the client 
freely to explore his problem he will generally get better insight into its 
natuie and into the kind of testing and counseling which is needed than 
if he proceeds at once systematically to take a history, he will establish a 
relationship in which the tliciit is an active jiartieijiant, and with this 
as a foundation he can help the client to understand that the information 
asked for in taking the history and the data sought in administering tests 
arc simply part of the background material which the counselor uses in 
getting an orientation to him as a peison It tan also be slated that some 
of the backgiound data, such as the type of education received, grades 
earned, jobs held, and scores made on tests, may at various points in the 
counseling be facts to whith the client and tounselor will want to refer 
and which they may want to discuss Testing may then occupy the same 
position in the counseling sequence as it now does in most guidance 
centers, and it may stand out as such administratively, but the client no 
longer views it as Ihe procedure which gives the counselor and himself 
the answers they seek, instead, he secs it as simply one more data-collcct- 
ing device, and he begins to understand that data collecting is only one 
small part of the counseling procedure It then devolves upon the coun- 
selor to establish a permissive relationship with the client, carrying on 
that begun in the early part of the intake interview 
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This IS done by keeping the focus on and the responsibility in the 
client The counselor may begin the first interview, for example, with a 
statement that "Mr Doe, the first interviewer, has told me something 
about you, and of course I have looked over the records, but I think it 
would be most helpful if you would tell me, in your own words, ]ust what 
you have been thinking about and with what you think we might help 
you ” The new relationship thus begins as one in which the client is 
active rather than passive, in which the counselor can accept and reflect 
feelings, and in which the client uses the superior knowledge and insights 
of the counselor to develop his own understandings 

After routine testing and the re-establishment of a permissive relation- 
ship, test interpretation may be done at various points during the inter- 
views When the client wants to evaluate himself in comparison with 
other students or occupational groups, and asks how he stood on some 
test, the counselor reports the results in actuarial, nonevaluative terms in 
the manner previously desnibed, permits the client to react to the facts, 
reflects his feelings, and facilitates further self-e\aluation as the client 
continues to explore the significance of the facts for himself This report- 
ing of test results is often scattered throughout a series of interviews, the 
data being introduced only as they are relevant and requested by the 
client More often in practice, but perhaps less desirably, the reporting of 
test results is done in one session, in which the counselor gives the client 
a profile of his test results to help him visualize them while he explains 
their actuarial significance The results should be expressed in percentiles 
(without I Q ’si) so that relative standing will be easily understood by 
the client, and the nature of each group with which a comparison is 
made must be explained as briefly recorded on the Lest profile Having 
the data in front of him permits the client to take in both his standing 
on each test and the nature of the comparison I’his process in unfamiliar 
to the client and theiefore requires much more of a mental adjustment 
than the counselor, used to test reports, generally realizes It makes it 
possible for the counselor either to complete his explanation of the whole 
battery, allowing the client to come back to and discuss each score, or to 
stop after each test score has been briefly exjdained and allow for as 
thorough an exploration of that datum as the client wants to undertake 
The writer is not ready to recommend one procedure rather than the 
other, but suspects that whichever method the client wants to use is best 
If so, the effective counselor will pause long enough and be permissive 
enough after each brief explanation for the client to be able to take the 
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initiative any time he is ready to use it It is, after all, the client who 
must use the test lesults, and as their use is an emotionally loaded process 
It IS well to let it be nondirective 

Client-determined test administration is perhaps the best term for 
what Rogerians would call chent-centcred testing, for the type of routine 
testing which has already been described is also client-centered in that 
tests are selected on the basis of relevance to the client and results are 
used as he needs them to clarify his thinking This procedure has been 
described by Bordin and" Bixler (i 13) in a way which evokes considerable 
criticism from some counselors, as they proposed that the client choose 
his tests himself with little or no help from the counselor It is not neces- 
sary, however, to go to this extreme in order for test selection and 
administration to be client-detcrniined If counseling has been begun 
nondirectively and the relationship is one in which the client works on 
problems of his own choice at his own speed, he may, to quote Rogers 
(640 142), "reach a point where, facing his situation squarely and real- 
istically, he wishes to compare his aptitudes or abilities with those of 
others for a specific purpose Having formulated some clear goals, he may 
wish to appraise hia own abilities in music, or his aptitude for a medical 
course, or his general intellectual level " When such desires are expressed 
the counselor may give the test or tests himself, giving the client the 
resulting information in (he way already described Better still in some 
cases, the counselor lets the client obtain the information himself by 
working up the percentiles and test profile together, thus continuing the 
mutual processes and joint activity of the counseling relationship, the 
client reacting to test data as they are obtained and the counselor ex- 
jilaining actuarial aspects and reflecting the client’s feelings 

Combs (1G6 26G) believes that the dilhculties in the way of the coun- 
selor who attempts to provide information and clarify attitudes are so 
great as to make reliance on a third person as test administrator and 
interpreter desirable, with the client then returning to the original 
counselor for nondirective clarification of feelings and reaching of con- 
clusions As he points out, it takes a good deal of skill to shift from one 
relationship ("directive’’ supplier of facts) to the other (nondirective 
acceptor and reflector of feeling), but then so does any aspect of counsel- 
ing, and this writer believes that it is a technique which can be learned 
and used like any other Whether or not it is learned and used depends 
upon the counselor's theoretical orientation, personal preferences, and 
work situation In Combs’ case all tliree were in favor of not having one 
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counselor shift back and forth from more to less directive techniques, 
in most cases the requirements of the work situation and the desirability 
of continuity of relationships and work lead the writer to believe tha^ 
skill in the use of both techniques and in shifting from one to the other 
IS desirable 

The Counselor^! Moral Responsibilities Breaking Bad News and Shar- 
ing Good As a user of psychological tests and as a diagnostician of 
vocational aptitudes and interests the counselor has available informa- 
tion which may he of crucial importance to the client and of value to 
society But neither the individual nor society may be aware of the 
availability and significance of that information, the client may never 
ask for it, and the counselor may never seek to obtain or to share it, if 
strictly nondirective procedures aie used One might ask whethei it is 
ethical for a counselor to let a high school student work through his 
attitudes toward going to college and to make college plans without 
checking up on his mental equipment for going to college Does a coun- 
selor who knows that a young man who is planning to enter a skilled 
trade actually has abtlities and interests which might make him a sci- 
entist of considerable stature owe it to his client to make him aware of 
that fact? And does he owe it to society? It is not only attitudes which 
make for success and satisfaction abilities, opportunities, and awareness 
also play a part The counscloi has an obligation beyond that of assisting 
the client to assume responsibility for his own action, although that 
seems to be the sole objective of counseling set up by the nondirective 
school He also has responsibilities for the detection and optimum use 
of talent, and for helping some clients to achieve insights into them- 
sehes and into society which they might not develop in sulficicnt time 
if left to direct the entire course of counseling themselves 

The eounseloi or test iiitcrjircter therefore needs to make sure that 
eertaiii laets basic to the soliiiion of the pioblems being worked on by 
the client are secured and considered Intelligence tests may not be asked 
lor in considering the choice of college or of occupational level in such 
a case the counselor must either be sure from other evidence that the 
client has the ability to imidement his plan or help the client see the 
need for the obtaining and considering of such evidence Interest inven- 
tories may not be requested or interest scores discussed in considering 
the choice of a field of work, but if the counselor does not see good evi- 
dence in the cumulative record or case material that the held being 
considered is compatible with the client's interests, he owes it to the 
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client and to society to lead the client to want to obtain such eiidence 
Psychotherapy cures some seemingly physical illnesses and solves some 
seemingly vocational problems, but it leaves other body ailments and 
other vocational adjustment problems untouched not to make a diag- 
nosis when diagnosis may be impoitant is as potentially serious an omis- 
sion in a counselor as in a physician The counselor or psychologist need 
be no more apologetic about being directive in such instances than is the 
physician The crucial question has to do with how the counselor brings 
such evidence to the attention of the client This is primarily a problem 
of counseling lathcr than of test interpretation, but as the solution is 
sometimes sought in test interpretation it should be briefly considered 
here 

To put It in negative terms, a client should not be confronted with 
an unsuspected low intelligence test score, low musical aptitude scores, 
or an unfavorable personality inventory score The counselor must 
instead lead the interview into channels which help the client to explore 
these characteiistics This may be done by getting him to talk about his 
school grades, his success as a member of a glee club or band, or his rela- 
tions with fellow-students or fellow- workers Discussion of any of these 
matters in a permissive atmosphere usually leads the client to examine 
his aspirations and his disappointments, his strengths and weaknesses 
(rjog,6a7) Reflection of the related feelings encourages the pursuit of 
these topics Dining the course of such discussions it is generally easy 
enough for the counselor to introduce relevant objective data with which 
the client should be familiar, m fact, the client will often ask for them 
befoic the counselor has to take the initiative From then on the process 
IS strictly one of counseling, and beyond the scope of this book 



CHAPTER XXII 

PREPARING REPORTS 
OF TEST RESULTS 


WRITTEN reports of the results of psychological tests are generally 
prepared tor one or more of the following reasons i) to provide a per- 
manent record of the interpretations made by the person who counseled 
the client, a) to proside an interpretation of the results for the use of 
other professional workers, 3) to insure that the user of the test results 
makes a thorough analysis of his data rather than relying on chchds or 
stereotypes, and, 4) to provide clients or their parents with a record of 
the interpretations loi futuie lefercnce The hrst three reasons pertain 
to the same type of write-up, which may be referred to as the report to 
professional workers, the last may be called the report to clients Each 
of these is taken up in turn in this chapter, from the point of view of 
purpose, form, and content 

Reports to Professional Workers 

Depending upon the situation in which he is working, the psychologist 
who administers tests and leports on test results does so in one of three 
ways He may simply submit a graphic profile of test scores to a coun- 
selor or personnel worker in the same organization, accompanied by 
notes on observations He may make limited interpretations, working 
piimarily from the test results, when testing for a colleague to use in 
working with the client, this user being a counselor, psychiatrist, social 
or personnel worker Oi he may draw on all the case material in making 
a full interpretation, avoiding dependence on the ability of the user to 
synthesize the test findings with case history material 

Profiles of Test Results The most effective way of presenting test 
results in some guidance centers and business organizations has been 
found to be the test profile or psychograph This is true when testing 
IS done by psychometrists who have no more skill in interpreting test 
results than the counselors or executives who use them, and when the 
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latter have been so well trained in test interpretation that it is uneco- 
nomical for the psychologist to write out detailed interpretations which 
the counselor or personnel worker can make himself In the latter situa- 
tion the psychologist and the user of the test results generally find that 
a brief discussion is all the profile ever needs by way of supplementation, 
or that a few notes at the bottom of the sheet on the client’s behavior 
during testing take care of the subjective factors which the counselor 
should consider. 

The objective of the test profile is, then, to set forth the test results in 
the simplest and clearest form, so that a trained and experienced user 
of test results, who can confer with the examiner in case he has questions, 
can quickly grasp their significance It is also sometimes a useful device 
for study with a client, serving as a basis for discussion in which the 
client develops insights by analyzing both the data and his reactions to 
them He is aided by the counselor’s interpretations of the actuarial 
significance of the tests and reflections of feeling 

The principles which govern the development of test profiles and the 
graphic representation of standing on tests can be outlined as follows 
i) tests should be grouped according to type of aptitude or trait meas- 
ured, a) when standard batteries are used the test names should be 
printed on the profile sheet to the left of the grid, but when the tests 
used vary greatly with the client blank spaces should be left in which 
test names may be entered, 3) space should be provided after the name 
of each test for entering data concerning the norm group, 4) another 
space should be allowed for recording the test score or percentile 5) the 
grid or graph on which the test results are plotted may be based on cither 
percentiles or stand, ird scores, or may show both, but the users should 
be conscious of the advantages and disadvantages of both types of scores, 
6) some test data are not appropriately icprescnted on the grid together 
with aptitude and achievement tests and need a special type of presen- 
tation on the test profile, 7) space should be provided for supplementary 
personal data to aid in interpretation, 8) it may be desirable to record 
observations made during the test sessions to aid in understanding some 
of the objective scores Each of these principles is taken up in more 
detail below 

1) The grouping of tests according to type of aptitude or tiait meas- 
ured IS primarily to facilitate the comparison of test scores which should 
be approximately the same Although the Minnesota Spatial Relations 
Test and the Minnesota Paper Form Board measure the same basic 
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aptitude, the latter test is more affected by general intelligence than the 
former, for this reason a client’s status will not be identical on the two 
tests, but a study ol the differences often helps give a better understand- 
ing of the person tested This type of analysis is aided by juxtaposition 
of the scores In the case of interest inventory scores, which do not lend 
themselves well to plotting on the grid, parallel listing of the scores of 
the commonly used inventories is helpful m making comparisons Three 
profile forms reproduced in this chapter (Figures g, lo, ii, and 12) 
illustrate this principle On the form used in the writer's course in 
Vocational testing (Figs g-10) the aptitude tests are grouped on one page 
by the side of the grid 111 the following sequent e scholastic aptitudes 
(^ tests), vocabulary (8 subtests), setentific (6 subtests standardized on 
technical groups), clerical (a siibtests), manual (b tcsis or subtests be- 
ginning with gross manual and graded to fme-finger dexterity), spatial 
relations (4 tests), and mechanical (7 subtests and 3 tests) The elassi- 
ficaiion of tests is not sinitly according to traits measured, but also 
takes into account the natuic of the occupations lor whith the tests 
have been standardized, a compromise with the impel fcctions of test 
construction In the Differenti.d Aptitude Tests (Iig 11) this difficulty 
is overcome, along w'lth others noted below, by tlie piactice of developing 
one co-ordinated battery ol tests rather than using, as one so often must, 
a variety of tests from different sources 

2) The names punted alongside the grid save time and improve the 
appearance and readability of the profile if the clients worked with aie 
sufficiently homogeneous in status and objectives for a standard list of 
tests to be appropriate, selections being normally made from within 
this list I his IS true in selection programs in which standard batteries 
are used, and in specialized guidance centers Ihe Vocational Advisory 
Service profile (Iig 12) attempts lo effect something of a compromise by 
listing traits measured rather than the test doing the measuring This 
has the advantage of focusing on psychological characteristics, but makes 
it necessary to write in the name ol the test except vvhen users of the 
report know that a certain test is routinely used lor each trait, as in the 
case of the sjratial and dexterity tests Figure 13 shows a form on which 
no test names aie sjiLrilied, because of the vaiicty of tests used by the 
agency, it jirovidcs space in winch to make note of the names Such 
flexibility of forms is essential m such an organization 

3) Spaces for the entering of data concerning the norm group are 
essential because most tests have several sets of norms from which the 
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examiner selects the most appropriate Without these notations the coun- 
selor cannot know the significance of the client's standing, as in the case 
of the Minnesota Clerical lest, on w'hich standings when compared to 
accountaiUs aie ladically different from standings when compared to 
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the general population or even to general clerical workers These nota- 
tions can be biief, as in Figure 9, for the counselor should know the tests 
well enough to remember the details if practice calls for no written 
interpretation by the examiner 

4) Space for recording the standard score or percentile obtained when 
the examinee is compared with the norm group is necessary, both as 
an aid to plotting the graph and as an aid to using it, for minor errors 
in plotting and reading graphs are common The numerical entry 
peimits accuracy, just as the graphic entry facilitates grasp of relation- 
ships 

5) Grids based on percentiles have the advantage of using the familiar 
and readily understood form of expressing standing on a lest in relation 
to other persons, whereas standard scores are much less commonly known 
in non-psychologically trained circles But the percentile system has 
the disadvantage of distorting scores at the extremes, ihereby minimizing 
the important dtlTerences m aptitude, while standard scores accurately 
exjiress these same differences For example, I Q ’s of 135 and 190 are 
both expressed as the ggth percentile, despite the fact that the latter is 
much further from the mean than the former, making two persons with 
those scores seem equally intelligent instead of quite different from each 
other As standard scores are based on distances from the mean, this less- 
known system reveals instead of hiding this difference However, as it 
IS jirobably easier to explain this fact to test users than to get them to 
adopt standard scoies, it is piobably wiser in practice to use the percentile 
system and keep its defects 111 mind When space permits it is therefore 
wise to jiiovide also for the recording of I Q 's (Fig 9) and standard 
scores beside the grid 

6) Test data which do not lend themselves to presentation on the 
grid include the results of some interest inventories and some person- 
ality measures Scoics on Stiong's Vocational Interest Blank, being 
measuics of similarity of interests to those of men in various occupations, 
do not have the same meaning at the higher extremes as do aptitude 
tests As Strong has pointed out (775 67), there may be no real difference 
in clerical interests expressed by standard scores of 55 and 65 both 
persons have interests like those of clerical workers, and the former may 
perhaps be as representative of clerical workers as the latter Strong 
therefore rightly recommended use of letter ratings, and these do not 
lend themselves to jilotting on the more refined continuum of percentiles 
Figuie 7 illustrates the profile form used by Strong, combining letter 
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grades and standard scores Another effective way of organizing such 
data IS shown on the obverse side of another psychometric report form 
(Fig lo), on which the types of interests ineasiued hy the Strong, Kuder 
and Allport-Vernon inventories are roughly equated and grouped accord- 
ing to types It then becomes possible quickly to scan the entries in order 
to see m which occupational families high ratings tend lo predominate 
This has the advantage, also, of emphasizing the difference between 
aptitude and inteiests, frequently forgotten by clients and by relatively 
untrained counselors 

7) Space for supplementary personal data is something of a safeguard 
against interpreting test results in a vacuum Most forms call for age 
and sex at the top of the fust page, where they are seen before any test 
scores The obverse side of one form (Fig 10) provides sp,ice for the most 
important educational, avocational, occupational, and aspirational facts 
coneernmg the client These make it possible for the user of test results 
to check quickly the client's measured inteiests against his expressed in- 
terests and ambitions, and to ascertain whethci 01 not his aptitudes are 
reflected in expetiences appiopriaie to them The data arc too sketchy 
for complete dnignostic woik, but help 111 case of quick reviews 

8) The recording of the observed behavior of the client often cannot 
and need not be a detailed and tedious task, and iheiefore generally 
does not require much space It is iinportam that some evaluative com- 
ments can be made 011 the test prolilc. however, in special cases Figures 
12 and 14 reproduce foinis in which sjiarc is jirtnidcd lor such notations 
These are especially clesiiabJe 111 the case of ajiparatus tests which permit 
the subjective analysis of the client's approach to jiiobleras 

Limited Interpi elation 1 his is ibe type of rcpoi t of test results which 
should be prepared and used roiiiincly in guidance centers in which 
psychometric work is done by psychologists, and in which counseling 
IS carried on by vocational counselors who have moie knowledge of 
occupational requirements and of counseling techniques but less of 
testing It puts the burden of test interpretation where it should be, but 
leaves the integiation of the interjirettd test data with the case history 
material to the skilled counselor who sees the individual and his situa- 
tion both objectively on paper and dynamically m interviews It is not 
a Worthwhile type of report in situations in which the counselor knows 
more about tests than the psychometrist, for then the counselor can see 
more meaning in the test profile than the psychometrist can pul into 
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the write-up Neither is it valuable in situations in which the psycholo- 
gists knows case study procedures well and the counselor, psychiatrist, 
social or personnel worker has not had extensive, specific experience in 
using test results Nor is it likely to prove useful as a report from one 
agency to another, except when the other agency is an equally well- 
staffed counseling service In such instances full interpretation on the 
basis of all available supporting evidence is essential, as borne out by 
the experience of more than one guidance center which has attempted 
to render testing services to social agencies without full interpretation 
the test results generally impress the users as being of little or no practical 
use 

The objective, then, of the limited interpretation of test results is to 
put into the hands of the counselor a concise, verbal, occupationally- 
rather than test oriented statement of the significance of the test scores 
The counselor then relates them to other data already in his possession 
or obtained as he works with the client 

The principles which apply to the limited interpretation of test re- 
sults may be stated as i) the inteiprctation of each test score first in the 
light of the appropriate norm group or groups, 2) the relation of that 
score and percentile to observed behavior in the test situation, g) the 
relation of each such interpreted test score to any others which may 
have bearing on its further interpretation, 4) the modification of this 
interpretation in the light of any personal data affccling the suitability 
of the test content or of the norms, 5) the expression of these interpreta- 
tions in so far as possible first 111 psychological and then illustratively 
in broad occupational terms, and, 6) the summarizing of the interpreta- 
tions to yield a picture of a person and of his occupational potentialities 

1) The interpretation of each test store first 111 the light of the 
appropriate norm group or groups icquires only the verbal statement 
of what appears m the profile of test results For example “On the 1914 
edition of the American Council on Education Psychological Examina- 
tion he stood at the 97th percentile when compared to freshmen in more 
than goo colleges ’’ 

a) The relation of this interpretation to observed behavior in the 
test situation provides an opportunity to mention anything unusual 
which might have affected the client’s performance, such as resistance 
to taking the tests, undue tension, or concentration and a systematic 
approach to the task at hand, eg, "He seemed impatient with the 
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discipline inherent in the test situation and wanted to skip the instruc- 
tions given before each practice test, but controlled these reactions and 
worked steadily on the suhtests propei " 

g) The relation of each test scoic to others which may have a bearing 
on Its inteipretation requires the menial review by the examiner of 
other data, and the mention in the repoit of any implications noted 
These may consist of such things as the seemingly discrepant scores on 
two tests of the same aptitude or trait, and the congruence of or lack 
of agreement between two tests of different types of traits such as apti- 
tude and interest important in the same occupation An example might 
he "The evidence of ajititude for professional or executive endeavor 
provided by this inlclhgenct test is not supported by the scores of the 
interest inventories administered” 

4) The modification of interpretations such as those given above in 
the light of personal status affecting the suitability of test content or 
norms requires a reference to personal histoiy data suth as age, sex, 
education, and cultural background, and eonsideration of their resem- 
blance to those of the standatdization groups fo illustrate "As the 
client is now 23 years old, it is probable that his standing when compared 
to fieshmen on the ACE Psychological Examination is somewhat biased 
m his favor, for it has been demonstrated that scores on this test increase 
with age during the age range fiom 18 to 22 Even if his siaudirig on this 
test is really somewhat lower than il seems, howevci, the nuhcations are 
that he is well above the aveiage college fieshinan in scholastic ajititudc 
This is borne out by his score on the Weihsler-Uellcvuc, tor which the 
comparison is with adults in general and shows him to he m the very su- 
perior categoiy ” 

5) Ihe expression of test scores first in psychological and then in 
cducalional or vocational terms cnsuics both the scientific accuracy of 
the desciiption of the examinee and us nieaningfuliiess to the non-psy- 
chologists who often use the results It provides an educational or occu- 
paLional sketch of the individual which is moie dynamic than a profile 
of test results The lest summaiies and case summaries which follow in 
this and in the next chaptei will serve to illustrate this principle better, 
but a brief illustration follows The inteipretations which have so far 
been given niighl be followetl up with "The conrlusion may be drawn 
that this client has the scholastic aptitude successfully to complete the 
work of a tour-year liberal aits college, although his interest inventory 
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scores, which remain to be reviewed in detail, suggest that such work 
may not be exactly to his taste Men with general ability comparable to 
Ins tend to gravitate toward professional or managerial work, whether 
or not they go to college ” 

6) The summary picture of the person tested, pointing up his educa- 
tional and vocational potentialities and liabilities, brings together the 
gist of what has been brough out in connection with the results of 
specific tests It attempts to integrate these findings into a dynamic pic- 
ture of psychological characteristics, from which occupational inferences 
may be drawn by those who know occupations, and of occupational 
possibilities inditated by ihe known validities of the tests used The 
summary of the test report fiom which the jircceding excerpts have been 
taken attempted to implement this principle in the following way 

“In summaiy, tlie client appears to be a young man of very superior 
mental ability, cajiahle of graduating from a good university and rising 
to positions of considerable responsibility His speed in the perception 
of clerical detail, particulaily numerical symbols, is comparable to that 
of successful accountants His superior ability to judge shapes and sizes 
and mentally to manipulate them is indicative of promise in technical 
and artistic occupations In ability to perceive and analyze the effects of 
jihysicdl foites and the operation of mechanical principles he does not 
compare well with tngineeis or skilled artisans, although he compares 
favoralily with the general population His interests are not highly 
developed in any area, ,il though they resemble somewhat those of men 
who are engaged in business occupations involving contact with other 
peisons and the management of enterprises Experience has shown that 
many young men with abilities and interests such as this client's enter 
business and hnd their way into executive positions” 

Common enois in the picpaiation of reports of test results generally 
consist of violations of the above principles Psychometnsts tend to 
write in terms of test scores or percentiles rather than in terms of apti- 
tudes and traits, psychologists without extensive contact with business 
and industry sonieiiiiies find it difficult to translate psychological char- 
actenstiLs into occupational behavior, and those who are not well 
giounded in both psychology and in occupations tend to overwork the 
hi let and somewhat stereotyped interpretive phrases of the test manuals 
The lesult is test-centered, and the real significance and value of testing 
is lost Perhaps an illustration of poor rejiorting, accompanied by an 
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improved version of the same report, wiJl help to illustrate some of these 
points To facilitate comparison they are reproduced m paired, original 
and revised, lines when changes seem desirable 


In summary, the client's very 


("high scores on the Paper Form Board, the 
^superior ability to visualize space relations, 


performance subtests of die Wechsler Bellevue Scale, and the Meier Art 
to think in non-verbal abstractions, and to judge the quality of form and 


Judgment Test,! , . , f work or m 

y indicate a great deal of potential ability in art J 
composition, j [and in re- 


work involving spatial 
fated types of work. 


well as aesthetic judgment'^ 


such as layout or pro- 


duction work in an advertising agency The low score on die mechanical 
comprehension test suggests artistic railicr th,in technicil outlets for her 


spatial ability J f clerical scores and the 

[The average -j 

ability to work in spatial arrangements J [sjiecd of perception of 


48 th percentile "effectiveness of expression and accuracy 
clerical symbols and average clarity 


of written expres- 


sion” suggest tliat she will not be handicapped m these activities 


fshould they 
[but that she 


be involved in her work 

would do well not to specialize in business detail nr linguisiic work 


Her 


,, , , rbetter than thit of 07 percent of the genera) popula 

intelligence, which is J 011 

[very superior suggests ability to rise high in any work 

tion, should ensure ability to succeed in any area using her other aptitudes 
utilizing her other aptitudes and providing outlets for her interests 


Briefly stated, the changes in the above summary were intended to 
produce a description of the clients abilities, interests, and occupational 
promise, rather than a summary of her test scores Perhaps this type of 
report can best he made cleai, after the outlining of principles which 
has just preceded, by reproducing iti loto a report written for use by a 
trained counselor working in the same agency and for possible sending 
to a similar college counseling bureau Such a report follows, with data 
slightly changed and identity disguised 
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REPORT OF TEST RESULTS JOHN F ATKINSON 
(Limited Interpretation) 

John Atkinson, a high school graduate, ig years of age, was given two 
tests of scholastic aptitude On the Otis-Self-Administering Test of 
Mental Ability he was at the 50th percentile when compared to college 
students, which would suggest that his chances of competing with college 
students and completing college work in an average college are reasona- 
bly good On the 1944 Edition of the American Council of Education 
Psychological Examination he was at the 27th peicentile when compared 
to college freshmen His linguistie score was at the 33rd percentile and 
his quantitative score at the 26th percentile 
As the ACE test is a somewhat longer and more appropriate instru- 
ment, this suggests that John, while able to compete with college students, 
is likely to find himself in the lower third ot the student body and will 
therefore find u necessary to ajaply himself mnie effectively than the 
average college student in order to achieve satisfactory results 
Several tests of special aptitudes which are important in engineering 
and scientific occupations wcie adniimstered On the Engineering and 
Physical Science Aptitude Tests Ins mathemaiical score was at the 4th 
percentile, his physical science comprehension score at the i2th percen- 
tile, and his mechanical comprehension score at the 39th, on the other 
hand his arithmetic store was at the ijfilh pcrccnlilc, his formulation 
score at the 70th petccntile, and verbal comprehension score at the 74th, 
compared to men students m non-collegiate technical courses These 
scores suggest that the tlieiil has more aptitude foi work of a verbal 
nature than tor mechanical or mathemaiical work The relatively low 
standing m these latter areas is confirmed by the Minnesota Spatial 
Relations Test on which he stored at the 30th percentile when compared 
to engineering freshmen On the O’Connor Wiggly Block his letter 
rating was C, which points up even more the lack of special aptitude 
in spatial visualization 

One test of clerical aptitude was administered The Psychological 
Corporation General Clerical Test The total score on this test was at 
the 2gLh percentile when compared to clerical workers, the lowest part 
score being that for clerical speed and accuracy at the 19th percentile 
and the highest part being verbal facility at the 49th percentile These 
results fit in with the data indicating greater verbal facility than nu- 
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mencal or spatial, but do not indicate special qualifications for clerical 
work At the same time the scores are high enough to indicate reasonable 
chance of success in such employment if other things are favorable 
Three measures of interest were obtained On Strong’s Vocational 
Interest Blank John revealed a pattern of interests most similar to those 
of engineers, chemists, and other men engaged successfully in physical 
science occupations His interests are also similar to those of teachers of 
high school science, and to those of production managers and others 
engaged in semi-technical industrial work, they also resemble those of 
musicians According to Strong’s Blank his interests do not greatly 
resemble those of men in artistic work, biological science, social welfare, 
business tontact, or literary and legal occupations There is some sign 
of interest in business detail occupations, including office worker and 
purchasing agent 

The results of the Kuder Preference Record did not agree very well 
with the results of the Strong Blank, although stores on the two tests 
tend to confirm each other in most cases According to the Kudei, John’s 
interests are strongest in artistic, musical, social welfare, and mechanical 
activities The moderately high interest in music and in technical work 
indicates some agreement with Strong’s Blank, but there is a real dis- 
crepancy between the two tests on artistic and social welfare interests 
The Allport-Vernon Study of Values throws some light on this matter 
by showing a fairly high social welfare score and an average theoretical 
or scientific score, but confuses the issue by revealing a strong interest 
in material welfare, such as normally characterizes men in business 
contact occupations What seems fairly clear horn these interest test 
results is that John does have interests comparable to those of men who 
are successful in managerial work in industry, the picture is not clear 
cut with reference to other interests 

In summary, it would seem that John Atkinson is a young man of fair 
college aptitude, greater linguistic than scientific aptitude, and interests 
which most clearly resemble those of men engaged in managerial and 
supervisory positions in industry His prospects for success in a four-year 
engineering or liberal arts college do not seem especially good, although 
such students do graduate from the less competitive colleges On the 
other hand it seems likely that he would succeed in an industrial engi- 
neering course or in a business course aiming at administrative work, 
taken in an institution in which the competition is not too great 
Full Intel pretation As previously stated, this type of report of test 
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results IS most likely to prove valuable when reports are prepared by 
well-trained and experienced vocational psychologists, particularly if 
they are to be used by counselors, psychiatrists, and social or personnel 
workers who have not been trained in the use of test results In such 
instances the psychologist shares the other workers’ ability to make a 
case study, and has, in addition, the knowledge of tests, and of their 
occupational significance, not possessed by his colleagues The effective 
use of talents then calls for full interpretation by the psychologist, al- 
though their application in counseling or in selection and promotion 
may be made by other specialists, depending upon the nature of the 
situation and of the case The counselor may need the data in connection 
with educational and vocational planning, the psychiatrist in connection 
with therapy which calls for the most effective use of his patient’s abil- 
ities and interests, the social worker as an indication of the types of 
vocational rehabilitation which may be effective, and the personnel 
worker as an aid to making decisions concerning employment and ad- 
vancement And the psychologist who functions as a clinical counselor 
will also find that the preparation of such a report is one of the most 
effective methods of forcing himself fully to explore the significance of 
test results and personal history data 

The objective of full interpretation is to tease the maximum of 
meaning from the test results by synthesizing them with other case-his- 
tory material, at the same time using one type of data as a check on the 
other in preparing an accurate and vivid description of the person being 
studied 

The principles guiding the preparation of full interpretations of test 
results aic the same as the six governing limited interpretations, with 
the addition of one more which follows after the fourth in the list given 
on page 574 This principle specifies the necessity of viewing the test 
data in the light of related case history material which it may confirm, 
contradict, or illuminate, or by which it may be confirmed, contradicted, 
or illuminated 

Viewing test results in the light of other case material requires that 
the interpreter be trained and experienced in case-history taking and 
in the occupational and clinical significance of personal, socio-economic, 
educational, and avocational data The process involves the examination 
of intelligence test results in the light of educational attainment, the 
comparison of measured interests with interests as manifested in school 
subjects, leisure-time activities, and previous occupational experience. 
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and the evaluation of special aptitude test scores in the light of accom- 
plishments in related activities To illustrate "The Co-operative General 
Mathematics Test for High School Classes was also administered The 
client had three and one-half years of high school mathematics, followed 
by college training in accounting, a master’s degree in business education, 
and three years as a junior accountant, in all of which he worked with 
figures When compared with the four-year norm group he is at the 4th 
percentile, while with the three-year group he is at the 32nd This low 
score IS congruent with his low quantitative store on the scholastic apti- 
tude test, his own statement that he feels weak in mathematics, and the 
fact that he failed the teaching examination in mathematics The picture 
IS clearly one of weakness in the mathematical area, although whether 
or not this weakness is the result of lack of aptitude, emotional malad- 
justment, or a combination of the two is not brought out by these data ” 
A complete report of test results in which full interpretation has been 
attempted is repioduced below, as ihc best way of conveying an idea 
of the principles and method 

REPORT OF TEST RESULTS JAMES L FRANK 
(full Inltrpretation) 

James is an eighteen year old high-sihool senior, who came for help 
in the choice of a career Specihcally, he wanted to know whether or not 
he should go into engineering His lather owns a manufacturing plant, 
he IS interested in having the bov go to college and feels that he may 
be better qualified for administrative than technical work His father 
thinks that industrial management would probably be a good field The 
boy worked in his father’s plant duiing one summer but got a different 
job last summer, working as a bell hop in a resort He preferred to go out 
on his own rather than into a job already made for him He, too, feels 
that he is really more interested in admiinslrative than in technical work 
James was given the American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination, two dillercnt forms a week apart On the first, he scored 
at the 74th percentile compaied to entering College Freshman, and on 
the second, at the 76th percentile On both tests, his linguistic score 
was distinctly higher than his quantitative, which suggests that his and 
his father’s hunch that James is not as strong in the technical field as 
in others has a foundation in fact 

James also took the Engineering and Physical Science Aptitude Test 
His scores, when compared to recent high school graduates applying 
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for non-collegiate technical training, were in the bottom decile for arith- 
metic reasoning, in the fourth decile for mathematics and formulation, 
almost at the 75th percentile in physical science comprehension, and 
in the top decile for verbal comprehension and mechanical comprehen- 
sion These results suggest that, while James is weak in mathematical 
ability, he does have a rather high degree not only of verbal but also of 
mechanical aptitude 

The Minnesota Spatial Relations Test was given, the letter grade 
being B— As the norm group is the general population, it seems legiti- 
mate to conclude that Janies does have a relatively low degree of ability 
to visualize spatial relations 

The Purdue Pegboard was administered, James being near the 99th 
percentile on all part scores and total scores when compared with college 
men 

The Strong Vocational Interest Blank shows no primary interest 
patterns and no A ratings The greatest concentrations of interests are 
in the physical sciences, technical and social welfare fields James rates 
a B— as engineer and chemist, C as mathematician, B-|- as mathematics- 
science teacher, B as production manager, B as personnel manager, B — 
as Y M C A physical director and social science te.icher, C-|- as Y M C A 
secretary, C as school superintendent In the other fields, James’s scores 
are scattered B— 's and C’s His interests are like those ot many young 
men who go into business in that they aie relatively undifferentiated 
But he IS somewhat stronger in the jiractical side of technical work and 
in the fields of human relations and pcisonal contact 

The Bernreuter Personality Inventory mditatcs that James is an emo- 
tionally stable, somewhat dependent, extroverted, rather dominant, self- 
confident and cjuite sociable young man, 

rhe rest of the results appear to agree quite well with the interview 
material James’s extia-curricular and leisure time activities are primarily 
social, and indicate not only interest but considerable skill in dealing 
with people His grades in mathematics arc poor but are acceptable in 
other subjects His general ability is better than that of the average 
college freshman, but he lacks some ol the sjiecial aptitudes required 
for success m a technical curriiuluiii He has certain other aptitudes 
which would be assets to him, particularly his mechanical comprehension 
and his verbal ability James would probably do well in a position such 
as his father’s, in which facility in understanding mechanical proc- 
esses IS necessary, and in which finding some engineering activities con- 
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genial -would help His personality eharacteri&tics would also be an asset 

in the supervision and contact side of industrial management 

In choosing a college, James would probably do well to select one in 
which he can follow a business administration or industrial engineering 
major It would be helpful if summer employment could be obtained in 
an industry (other than his father’s) rather than in a field unrelated to 
Ills educational anil vocational objectives This would permit him to try 
himself out and get the experience of making his own way It would 
make It emotionally easier for him to return to work in his father’s 
plant within a relatively brief time after the completion of his education 
if that seemed desiiable 

Reports to Clients 

The problem of preparing repoiis of test results for clients who have 
been counseled is a vexatious one idealiv ihc counseling of which test 
ing and test interpretation are a part should have been so conducted that 
the client (and his pirents, if they arc involved) hiis integrated the test 
tesults into Ins own thinking He llicn has insights into tlieir significance 
which match his understanding of his school reioid and his vocational 
experiences and views them in vciy much the same light Just as he docs 
not think it necessary to have a wiitten lecord of all of his jobs and of his 
jicrlormance on them, so be should not med to vs' int a written report of 
the results of his tests AVhen he does it gciicially means that they ate 
thought of as a crutch of some sort 

In a world in which thcic are crippled pcojilr crutches are sometimes 
desirable They are to be frowned upon only when they contribute to 
keejnng a jicison partially crippled longer than lie need be The fact that 
clients often want written ic[)orts indicates i need for a crutch in some 
cases When such requests arc at all frequent the counselot should exam 
me his jiraciiccs, in order to find out why his clients seem to led the need 
of something tangible to lean on 

In the writer’s expcrienre, to which appeal is made only because no 
studies seem to have been made of this question, clients have wanted 
topics of test reports only, i) when testing has been nveremphasued, 2 ) 
when the discussion of test results was not successfully integrated with 
counseling, and g) when the client’s own insecurity led him to believe 
that he could use a report of test results to sell hiinsell to a potential em- 
jiloycr more successfully than he could on the basis of his experience 
education, and conduct in the emjiloyment interview Before discussing 
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the fonn and content of such written reports to clients as are prepared, it 
may therefore be wise to deal briefly with methods of handling these 
problems 

Methods of Handling Client Requests for Test Reports Methods of 
avoiding overemphasis on testing and of successfully integrating test re 
suits with counseling have been discussed in some detail in Chapter 21 , 
and need not be gone into here But when a client requests a written 
report of test results whieh have already been discussed such preventive 
techniques are no longer usable In the experience of the writer and the 
counselors whose work he has supervised it has generally been effective 
to ask the client how he expects to use the report When emotionally in- 
secure clients reply that they will show it to prospective employers as 
evidence of their qualifications for a job, the counselor asks the client to 
put himself in the place of the employer He is to consider how he would 
react to an applicant who ajiplied for a position and pioduced a sheet of 
test results to prove his qualifications This generally brings about a 
realization of the artificiality of the technique and of the fact that most 
employers still judge in terms ol other tyjies of evidence If this realization 
docs not come at once it can be helped by asking how often employers 
have asked the client if he had any test results to show his qualifications, 
or had requested that he obtain such The client then generally recog- 
nizes that if employers weie inclined to depend upon or to be much im- 
pressed by the icsults of tests given by organizations other than their own 
they would ask for them more often 

The client may stale that he would like to have the test report for m- 
tideutal use when talking with employers, that thev arc tending to become 
test conscious and might be irajiresscd by the fact that the client had taken 
the trouble to study himself so thoroughly before applying lor a job The 
eouiiseloi can use this as an ojiening for discussing job hunting lerhniques, 
introducing the client to books such as the Edlunds’ (ajO) This helps the 
client to see that he can best demonstrate the care with which he has gone 
about seeking emjjloyment by an intelligent understanding of the com- 
pany for which he wants to work and of the ways in which he can serve 
It, and that mciely having a report of tests (of someone else s insights 
rather than of his own) is likely to be of little value The counselors 
suggestion that any emjiloyer interested in obtaining a report of the 
client’s test results might write for such a report with the client s permis- 
sion generally appeals at this point as a moie effective way of putting 
the test results to work than taking a repoit with him 
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In certain other cases it may he desirable to send copies of test reports 
to parents, school principals, or potential employers who may not be well 
qualified to interpict test results and whose discretion in their use can- 
not be taken lor granted It should he recognieed that the sending of re- 
ports to parents is at best a compromise uith an undesirable situation, 
and that if leports from the counsc lor to parents are necessary they should 
really be made as a part of counseling School and industrial users of test 
results are in a different category but eien in tlicir case it would be pref- 
erable Iioni both client's and sdiool’s or industry s point of view if the 
psychologist were to make his report to the principal or employer on 
the basis not only ol familial ity isith the client but also with the school 
or work situation, helping the reripienl of the report to integrate client- 
data with situational data lUiaiise iMilLcn lejiniLs are often the best 
possible compromise in such situations, methods of interpreting the 
results 111 writing m distussid in the mxt paragraphs 

The ohjeettvei of the rcpoi t to patents or otlici laymen arc ihe increas- 
ing of their understanding ot the abilities, iiitetests and personality of the 
client As the recijiicnts of these ri'[)oi ts arc not thoroughly trained in 
psychologv, testing, oi eoimstling the tejioii aims lo describe these not in 
jisychological tciiiis lint in terms ol then educiLiunal and vocational im- 
]j1i( ations 

Tilt piiiuiplcs govcining ihc willing ol upoits Lo laymen may there- 
fore be formulated is lolloivs i) test naiius, itsl sroics and most psycho- 
logital trait and ajititiide tinninology should be avoided in lavor of 
dcsciiptions of |ji ohahlc cdueatioiial and vocational jiLrlormanee, a) 
these desciiptions should be phiased iii broad iLnus and illustrated with 
lyjiital conricLe examples and j) t liritl suminaiy giving a dynamic 
pietine ol ihe individual sliould bring togetbei llie interpretations ol the 
more sjiecilic aspects ol piobable beliavioi Eaeh ol these prineiples is 
taken up hi lelly below 

i) The substitution of desniplimis of piobalilc beb ivior in educational 
and vorationa) situations lor psyehological tei iriiiiology require® the mak- 
ing of statements conrcrning jirob.ible suet ess in college, tcebmeal insti- 
tutes and apjjiopriate tvpis of or iiijiations lalhii than the description of 
menial status, it involves compaiisons of the iiiii rests oi the client with 
those men in oicupations whith he is or jieilnips should be considering, 
rather than m terms of It tier latings or pciteniihs 1 hese varied actuarial 
comparisons arc both more meaningful and less traumatic than descrip- 
tions oi ability levels or personality traits would be It was wiitten of one 
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high school sophomore with an mtelligenre quotient of go and no A s 
or B's on Strongs Vocational Interest Blank "His chances of doing good 
work in a college pieparatory course are slight, but it is probable that he 
could complete the graduation requirements of the general, commercial, 
or trade curriculum His general ability is equal to that of many men who 
have succeeded in skilled trades, such as inaehinist, printer, or plumber, 
but he might have dilheulty competing m the more demanding aspects 
of technical work such as mathematics and blue print reading, he could 
probably compete successfully with routine clerical viorkers such as stock 
clerks and general clerks, but would not be likely to rise to a position of 
responsibility in office work, as a niaehine operator or assembly worker 
in a factory he would be competing with men of his own ability level, and 
could, other things being equal, rise to a position of leadership as a fore 
man or supervisor His interests do not resemble those of men engaged 
in enginccung, business, oi skilled orcupatious, suggesting that he may 
find most satisfaction in work which does not require a great deal of 
specialized information, instead, he may hnd his satisfactions more in 
his contacts with other pcojile or m outside activities Many men with 
intcicsts and abilities like his are more interested in a job with regular 
hours, steady pay, opportunities to make liiends with other people, and 
time off in wliith to indulge in speiial interests such as spurts association 
with men fi tends, and reading newspapers and magazines, than in the 
exact nature of the work thej do 

j) The couching of sinh statements in teims siiRinently broad to avoid 
the appeaianfc of jitcsrription but eoncicte enough to be meaningful, 
and the use of spciilic examples which arc illustrative rather than limit 
mg IS jierhaps the most difTuult jiart ol wiitmg rejjoits of this t)pe They 
require considerable knowledge of ocrupitions and of the woild of work 
on the part ol the person waiting Ihe leport Consider ihle help can he 
obtained Irom the lileratiiic, eg through the use of occupational norms 
such as those published for intelliginre tests after both World Wars 
(sec Ch C) and lor various tvpes of tests hv jiiojcets such as the Minnesota 
Employment Stabih/ation Rcseirch Institute (5B1)), and through famil 
larit) with studies of woikers sueli as those resulting from the W'estern 
Electric expeiimcnts (C37) and the Yankee Citj studies (gog) The illus 
tration m the preceding paragraph should serve for this principle also 

3) The summary statement at the close nt the rejiort serves to pull 
togcthei the gist of what has been said before and to avoid the overern 
phasis of isolated statements which might happen to impress the reader 
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Of the boy partly deicribed earlier in this discussion it might be said, for 
example, “In summary, John is a boy uho should be able to complete a 
high school education in the general, commercial, or trade curriculum if 
he so desires His abilities and interests suggest that he is most likely to 
find success and satisfaction in the middle range of occupations, and, in 
that group, most probably in the Jess competitive general office or factory 
jobs It seems piobable that he will derive more satisfaction Irom em- 
ployment which permits him to have interesting friendships and recre- 
ational outlets than Irom some one Ijpc of woik requiring special prep- 
aration over a long period of Lime John s aim might well be the ability 
to shift readily from one type of lactoiy operation to another, skill in 
getting along with people, and knowledge of a variety of industrial 
processes which make a valued employee in his own company and a very 
employable applicant in the eyes ul other concerns ” 



CHAPTER XXIII 
ILLUSTRATIVE CASES 
DATA AND COUNSELING 


THERE are so many difFcrent types of tests, so many tests of each type, 
and so many studies of the validity of some of these tests, that it ts 
difhcult in books on testing to find adequate space for discussion of the 
ultimate purpose of testing achieving insight (by the client) and an 
understanding of a person (by the counselor) An effort has been made 
to deal systematically with this topic in Chaptci zo, and to treat prob- 
lems of reporting test results to clients m Chapter 21, it still remains, 
however, to describe the diagnosis and counseling of a number of indi- 
viduals, and to report their subsequent vocational adjustments, in order 
to show how the test data were used and how well the deductions from 
them foreshadowed subsequent developments 
Opportunity should also be provided for the student of testing to put 
to work the insights which he has developed from the contents of this 
book and from his own experience, by presenting the test data and essen- 
tial case material in such a manner as to peimii him to make his own 
appraisals before reading those made by the counselors who actually 
handled the cases The reader may also want to attempt to predict the 
subsequent educational and occupational histones of the boys and girls, 
men and women, described by the case summaries It should prove in 
structive to see how well the reader’s and the counselors' insights corre- 
sponded with what actually took place From such comparisons one gains 
new insights into the meanings of test scoies, the interplay between vari- 
ous types of personal characteristics, and the interaction of personal 
characteristics and social environment 

The seven cases described in this and the following chapter were 
tested and counseled by the writer, his associates, and his students in a 
number of different jrlaces at various times during the past 15 years 
These places were the Cleveland Guidance Service of the National Youth 
Administration in Ohio, the Guidance Service operated by Clark Um- 
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versity in co-operation with a number of high schools in central Massa- 
chusetts, the Psychological Services Branch of the AAF Regional and 
Convalescent Hospital in Miami Beach and Coral Gables, Florida, and 
the Guidance Laboratory of Teachers College Columbia University For 
ethical reasons, even the place of work with any individual case and the 
identity of the counselor (sometimes the vriter but soinctiraes an associ 
ate or student) as well as all more personal identifying data such as 
names and institutions, are disguised 

The method of presentation requires a isoid of explanation in order 
that the rcadei may obtain the imximiim desired beneht from the ma- 
terial The rase histories aie divided into thtce scrlions i) ease sum 
manes and test profiles, 2) counselors’ inteipietatioiis and the immediate 
outcomes of coiinscbng and ■{) followup reports Within each of these 
three sections the rases are presented in the same older, beginning with 
hoys and girls fust counseled as high school suidcnis and tlosing with 
expenenced men and isomcn who came for counseling berrusc they 
were considering cliangtng otriipaliotis Thus loin Stiles’ background 
data and test profile art presented fust followed In those for Marjorie 
Millti Ralph Shcridin, etc Then the sequence begins again, this time 
for giving the counselors mterprelalions and llie jilans, if any, made by 
tht client (It m ly be of interest that this inalciial was written up for 
publication befair the lollow up data were nbiiined, to avoid contamina- 
tion by liindsiglit) Fbc SLt(iicnee then begins over again lor the last 
time, to show the current status of each of the e ises in turn and 10 
consider the validity of the counselors’ appiaisals It is suggcsicd that 
readers interested in obtaining the maxinumi possible value lioiri this 
chapter make then own diagnosis (and jirognosis if so inclined) after 
reading the brtkgroiintl materni and studying the test profile of each 
case, add anylhmg they wish It) this after reading the account of the 
counselors work, and then compare their notes with the follow-up data 
in the next chapter as these are read lor the first time 

BALKr.RoiiNn Dai A anu Trsr Proiilfs 
The Case of Thomas Stiles When u an Engmeci an Fngincei'^ 

Tom was 17 vears old in good health of average height and weight, a 
high school scnitu when he came to the counvelor He was enrolled in the 
academic course, in which he liked the work in mithematics and science 
better than anything else, and cared least for English and history His 
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leisure-time activities consisted largely of spectator sports, he liked also 
to read popular scientihc and adventure story magarmes As a younger 
hoy he had done odd jobs at home, and since then had had part-time and 
summer jobs working as a helper on a tiuck, ojiciating machines iii a 
shoe factory, helping in a garage, and working in a machine shop Some 
of these jobs had been for no pay, others, the more recent, had been 
paid work 

The student's lather was an operative in a shoe factory, the mother 
kept house, ,intl scvcnl siblings, .ill joiiiiger than Tom, were still in 
school 

Tom stated that he was interested in machines, having lived among 
various types of machinery all his hie, his junior high school ambition 
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Maris 

tjtk Grade 

Subjects 

gth Grade 

loth Grade nth Grade 

[utsern ) 

English 

C 

D E 

III-G IV-C 

Latin I 
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Civics 

u 



World History 

fi 



Prab of Democracy 
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ll S History 



G 

Alf^cbra I 
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PI me CLOinctry 


B 


Review Math 


C 


Math (Cten ) 

B 



Solid C»Pomctry 



G 

Physub 


D 


General Chrm 



C 

Phys Education 


D 



had been to be a diesel engineer or marine engineer, an ambition which 
had bioadcncd to include work with aliuosi any lyjie of engine steam, 
diesel, or airjilanc, especially the last named tyjie, as "it is the coming 
field ” He thought he would like engineering training, but w-is not cer- 
tain of his fhiiicc Asked ivhal he would like to he ten ye irs hence he 
replied "Foteman 01 superintendent m an airjilane factoiy" 

The cumulative record in the school olfice showed that Tom’s high 
school work was mcdioiie As shown in the accompanying chart, he had 
[ailed junior English, did jiooilv in jihysics had made only C’s in math- 
ematics after the 10th grade, and was doing no better in chemistry His 
I Q on the Heiimon-Nelson ^ est of Mental Abililj, administered at the 
beginning of his junior year and recorded on the school record, was 106 
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The profile of test results obtained by the counselor during the first 
semester of Tom's senior year in high school is shown in Figure iG 
Tom's questions were "Should I go into engineering? I am interested 
in engines Should I continue my eduiation in order to prepare for such 
work? What about engineering coUcgei' 
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B- 

3 Technical 

6 Diisiness Contact 
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A 7 Literary 


fi 

Policeman 

A 
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Exercise i 

a) Prepare a written analysis of the test resulis of this case as though for 
transmittal to her gride adviser Use die sample on page 582 as a model Do 
this before reading further and save your report to compare with the appraisal 
actually made by the cnuiistlor 

b) Outline the plans which you think are most suitable for this client, m 
eluding your approach to counseling ihe client in the light of your psychometric 
report Save these for comparison with the counselors conclusions and with the 
results of counseling 

Marforie Miller A Case of College and Choice of a Sctenttfic Field 

Marjorie was 16 years old when counseling began She was then an 
academic high school senior, in excellent health, of average height and 
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weight, very good looking, friendly, and mature in manner She reported 
that she liked chemistry, languages, and history best, and had no special 
dislikes in school Her leisure-time activities consisted of photography, 
dramatic club, work on the school paper, scouts (Manner, in charge of 
younger troop), participant sports, dancing, and painting, in this last 
connection, she had enteied some of her work in local exhibits Her 
reading consisted largely of school-required books Her part-time and 
summer work experience consisted of selling Christmas cards and work- 
ing in a gift shop 

This pupil’s father was employed as an executive by an insurance 
company, the mother was a housewife, there were no brothers or sisters 

Marjorie’s plans were to go to a liberal arts college, but in doing so 
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^ik Grade 
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94 
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Algebra BB 

Geometry 87 

“ Math 85 

Sr Alg 83 

Biolog'v 

Chemistry 


94 

go 


Art 

Typcwritinf^ 

9* 

9' 

Bo 


Physical Education 

BB 

9' 

95 


she wanted to ' 

'specialize in 

some dcijiiitc 

subject so as to 

be ready to 


work” after giaduation She was considering two nearby colleges of good 
but not outstanding itjjutuion neither of which was actually ,1 liberal 
arts college but both of which had good professional and business cur- 
ricula Her occupational preferences were chcniical research (“1 think 
1 would like the work"), dietetics (’’1 like the subject”) or the teachtng of 
chemistry in high school or nursing school (”lf I had to leach, 1 would 
want It to be chemistry' ), but she was undecided as to her actual choice 
She had previously thought of art, surgciy. iiicthcal laboratory work, and 
tea room management, 111 that order, beginning in the last years of 
grade school Ten years hence she wished to be connected in some way 
with science or medicine ” 

The high school lecord showed that Marjoiie had done uniformly 
superior work Her grades were close to 01 above 90 in all subjects 
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except foi 85 in Review Mathematics and Senior Algebra and So in 
Typewriting The only patterning revealed is perhaps slightly less 
strength in mathematics than in the more verbal subjects She said “I 
would rather spend time on chemistry than on any other subject I am 
interested in math but find it lather haid I have never taken social 
studies [this despite a cuirent rourse in history] but Ira sure I'd like 
them " The principal dcsciibcd Marjorie as "a brilliant girl with unusual 
ambition, with many intcicsts, jiarticnlai ly in science" Marjorie's test 
firofile, obtained during the first vcmcstci ot lalh grade, is reproduced 
in Iiguie iS 

The statement of the jnohlem is seen by Maijorie was to choose be- 
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tween dietetics and chemical research, to decide what kind of training' 
to get and where, and to find out more about the kinds of jobs that 
might be available to her alter completing lollege 

Exercise 2 

a) Prepare a written analysis ol llie IcsL results of this case as though for 
transmittal to his gride adviser Use the simple on page as a model Do 
this before reading further and saie your report to compare with the appraisal 
actually made by the rounselor 

b) Outline the plans wliieh you think are most suitable for this elient in 
eluding your approach to rounseling the client in the light of your psychometric 
report Save these for comp irison with die louiisdors conclusions and with the 
results ol cnunsehiig 

Ralph Sheridan A Case of College and Finances 

Ralph was a 17 year old high school senior when tested, a boy of some 
thing above average height heasily built, iii good health, pleasant to look 
at and to talk with He was enrolled in the college preparatory course, 
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and gave English and raathcmatics as his favorite subjects, and foreign 
languages, especially Latin as his least liked His leisure time activities 
consisted of hunting, fishing, tia|)ping and other solitary or small group 
outdoor activities he was active iii debating at school, his reading con- 
sisted largely ol adventure and lustoriral fiction During spare time and 
summers he had worked as a berry jiieker (when youngci) in a general 
store, and on a farm 

The Sheridan family consisted of Ralph's lather, who owned and 
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operated a combination general store and scrTict station, his mother, 

housewife, and )ounger brothers and sisters 

Ralph expected to continue his education after graduation, had defi- 
nitely decided to be a civil engineer but did not know which college to 
go to or huw to finante it His second ,md third preferences consisted 
of lumberjack and farmer, these lalter because he ' liked the work’ , 
eiiginceiiiig was chosen because ' you can make money and the work is 
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rather pleasant ’ Ten years heiicc he wanted to be "ahec and rich,” the 
first part of which ambition seemed understandable during the Battle 
of Britain 

The lumulative record showed that Ralph's high school work had been 
of college caliber as all but his Latin grades had been 85 or above, and 
even they had been above 80 Pattern analysis showed that his grades in 
verbal subjects .verc slightly, but perhaps not significantly, higher than 
in quantitative subjects 

"I he problem, as expressed by Ralph was to choose an engineering 
college and to find a way of financing it 
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Exercise } 

a) Prepare wntten analysis oE the test results of this case, as though lur 
transmittal to his grade adviser Use the sample on page 582 as a model Do 
this before reading further and save your report to compare with the appraisal 
actually made by the counselor 

b) Outline the plans which you think are most suitable for this client, in- 
cluding your approach to counseling the client in the light of your psychometric 
report Save these for comparison with die counselor s conclusions and with the 
results of counseling 

Paul Manuclli A Problem of Choosing a College Major 

Paul was a 17 year old high school senior taking college prcparatoiy 
work and enjoying mathematics and science most while caring least for 
history, etc ' Pic was a \ciy tall, well built individual with excellent 
health, a pleasant appearance, and agreeable manner His leisure time 
activities consisted largely of participant sports (in which he excelled), 
parties, and dancing Part time and vacation woik occupied a good deal 
of his time, and consisted of cooking, soda jerking, and mowing lawns, 
while in junior high school he had worked as a caddy, and had raised 
vegetables and sold them 
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T. he Manuelli family included the father, employed as an ojnrativc 
in a local factory the mother, a housewilc, an older brother who worked 
in a factory like the father, an older sister then in training as a nurse, 
and two younger sisters 

Paul was not sure about continuing his education beyond high school 
but hoped to be able to go to engineering school He had saved his 
summer earnings, but needed more money to help finance his education 
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He was considering engineering and law as occupations, the former 
because he liked the related school subjecis, the latter because he enjoyed 
debating and public speaking He was thinking of West Point as a means 
of combining his engineering interest with the possibility of war, which 
was then going on in Europe 
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Paul s silioni reeoi d showed a higli h\tl ol arliievtmcnt his giades all 
being oi better and the bulk ol them i)(i His achicieiiieiit in \eibal 
subjeets was slighlly higher tliaii gi ides in (|umlitiLuc subjects but the 
diirercnce was not gi>-at enougli to be loiiehisivt He had been given the 
Otis Quick Scoring Test of Mentil \biht) Gauiiiia Form, at the begin- 
ning of the iitli grade, and had been gniii an I Q of 113 it was noted 
on the cumulative recoid howevei. Unit he had ranked ()th in a class of 
181J pujnls, suggesting that thcic might have been something wrong with 
the testing The raw score was 53, a rechcik of the I Q shows that this 
is ihe equivalent of an I Q ol 113 Othei notations showed that he was 
verj well thought ol by the school staff, both as a student and as an 
athlete 
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The problem as Paul saw it was to find a way to finance a higher 
education, and to decide in which field to major Although attracted 
to both engineering and to law, he really had no definite idea as to what 
he wanted to do As engineering specialization begins early, he felt the 
need to choose or lejert it during the last year in high school 

r tercise 4 

a) Prepare a written analysis n[ ihe test results of this case as though for trans 
niitt.il to his gride, atbner Use the sample 011 pagt 582 .is a model Do tins 
befoic re iding further ind site your report to compare with the ippraisal 
actually m.ide hv llic (ounselor 

b) Outline the plans which you think are most suitable for this client, in- 
cluding your approath lu lounstlmg the client, in the light of your psychometric 
repoit SasL tlusc for Lompirison with the counselors conclusions and with the 
rtsults of counseling 

fam(s Cj Revdc t Cme of Dnsalwfactinn and Desiie tn Change Oc- 
(upatiuTis 

Mr Rcrcre was a acijear-old credit rlcrk, single, a graduate of an 
academic high school in the small city m svhich he was working at the 
time he liisi came for totinseling He was of aseiagc height stocky, and 
getting slightly bald aiound the icmplts in i way that made him look 
oldci than liis age He was jicrsonally attractive, open in Ins manner 
and finent of speech w'lth an interesting touch of humor ami rynicisin 
He diesscd coiiseivativcly and well 

The clieni's lust full tunc job (after high school graduation) was a 
shortlived position as proof boy in a ]jublishing house, after which he 
left home to take a brief course 111 chtscl eiigiiiecnng Foi the next six 
months he was unemplovcd, then he took a tcinjjor.iiy position with his 
present cinjiloyers He had been with them since, exccjit lor a period of 
military service He took ioine coiitijjoiulcnte woik in diesel engines 
while in unitoim The work as credit ckik was satisfactory insofar as pay 
and stability were concerned, but held no pai titular challenge, it seemed 
like a blind alley 

The jiioblciii as Mr Revere saw it in the hrst interview, was to "dis- 
cover what I am best suited to do,” so chat he might plan a suitable 
program ol night school study and prep.irc lot a inure jrioniising occupa- 
tion He was not ccitaiii just what he wanted from this future occu 
pation, but suggested three things which seemed important to him a 
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substantial income, satisfying work, and opportunity to make use of his 

mechanical and clerical training 

Exercise 5 

a) Prepare a urittcn analysis of the test results of this case as though for trans- 
mittal to his adviser Use the sample on paf^c 582 -vs a model Do this before 
reading further anrl save your report to compare with the appraisal actually 
made by the cnunstlor 

b) Outline tht plans which you think, nre most suitable for this client in 
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( + 1 above Mean for Bur Ad S ) 

34th 

Government 

Grade 12 students 

(At Ml an for Hui Admin Sr s) 

gBth 

Fhyaicdl Science 

Grade 12 students 

(-|-i above Mean for Bus Ad S ) 

gGth 

Biological Science 

Grade 1 2 students 

(—4 below Mean for Bus Ad S ) 

30th 

Mathematics 

Grade 12 students 
( — 3 below Mean for Bus Ad S ) 

B4th 

Arts 

Grade 1 2 students 

(At Mean for Bus Admin Sr s) 

04th 

Sports 

Grade 12 students 

(-I-3 above Mean for Bus Ad S ) 

gBth 

Minnesota Test for Clerical Workers 

Numbers 

Malt Clerks 

16th 

Naipcg 

Male Clerks 

40th 

Pennsylvania Bi-Manual Work Sampl 

le 


Assembly 

Male Industrial Workers 

23rd 

Disassembly 

Male Industrial Workers 

3 1 St 

Minnesota Paper Form Board 

H S Graduates who were applicants 


(Rev Ed] 

for a techmcal course 

38th 


Jr -Sr Vocational School students 

50th 

O’Rourke Mechanical Aptitude Test AppUcanta for Mechanical Jobs 

93rd 

Bennett Mechanical Comprehension 

Test 

Candidates for Technical Courses 

a7th 
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PiouRE 23 (CoDUnur^d) 


Strong Vocational Interest Blank for 

Men 

Kuder Frejerence Record 


Letter Score 


Percentile 

I Scientific 


Scientific 

SS'h 

A Biological 




I physician 

C + 



2 Dentist 

C + 



3 Psychologist 

c 



4 ArtLst 

B- 

Artistic 

qist 

B Physical 




1 Architect 

B 



2 Engineer 

B + 



3 Mathematician 

G + 



4 Chemist 

B 



II Technical Mechanical 


Mechanical 

75 th 

I Production Manager 

B + 



2 Math Science Teacher 

C + 



III Social Welfare 


Social Welfare 

3rd 

I Y Secretary 

C 



2 Personnel Manager 

c+ 



3 City School Supt 

C 



4 Social Science Teacher 

C 



5 Minister Rel 

C 



6 YMCA Physical Dir 

c 



IV Business Detail 




A Clerical 


Clerical 

Bist 

I Oflice Worker 

B- 



B Computational 


Computational 

Bjrd 

I Accountant 

B- 



2 Purchasing Agent 

A 



V Business Contact 


Persuasive 

B2nd 

I Sales Manager 

B 



2 Life In'! Salesman 

C 



3 Real Estate Salesman 

B- 



VI Literary Legal 


Literary 

70th 

I Author Journalist 

B- 



2 Advertising Manager 

B 



3 La\\ycr 

C+ 



VII Miscellaneous 




I C P Accountant 

B- 



2 Musician 

B 

Musical 

4Bth 


chiding your dpprmrh tn counseling (lie client in the light of your psychometric 
report Sdvc these [nr comparison with the counselors conclusions and with the 
results of counseling 

Ruth Ann Desmond A Case of Dissatisfaction and III Defined Objectives 

Miss Desmond was a zs) year old high school teacher of business suh 
jects, a tall, very slender, shy young woman with a warm smile which 
appeared frequently during interviews She had graduated from the state 
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university and subsequently taught for two years it was during her third 
year of teaching that she came to the counselor In college Miss Desmond 
had been most interested in niaihcmalics, and had chosen accounting as 
a practical application of her interest She had ssoiked during her sum 
mer vacationi,, including those aftci she giaduatcd, as an electrical unit 
assembly girl, salesgirl, stcnogiaphei, and hnally junior accountant Her 
brief expel icnce in this last held had been of a routine nature, and led 
her to conclude that she did not ivaiit that kind of work Investigation 
of the work of her associates in tiu accounting office did not improve the 
picture, even with piomoiions in mind Her present job as commercial 
teacher apjiealed to her no more than the otheis the students did not 
seem ically iiitcicstid in husimss, and lliis made teaching an unrewarding 
activity 

The client's othci activities anti interests included miscellaneous social 
activities, reading historical novels .iiul jihologiaphy Her oldci brother 


I lOUM 24 

TLST PROriLt KL FH ANN DCSMOND 


Test 

J'lurms 

Percentile 

A C F Ps'ych Cxam 

College r resh 

79lh 

Quantitative 

“ “ 

77 

Lin^ui^tic 

“ “ 

Gi 

Co-opcratiVL Gen 1 Cullure 

Current Soeial Pi obleiiis 

i( (( 

94 

Mathematici 


9' 

Science 


B7 

Sucidl Studies 


85 

Literature 


84 

Fine Arts 

*t (( 

Cs 

Minnesota Clerical 

Names 

Clcncal Worker? 

25 

Numbeis 

11 1 

21 

Purdue Pegboard 

One Trial 


Rig-ht hrind 

1 actory Applicants 

07 

Lift hand 

‘ ‘ 

Bi 

Two hands 

“ ‘ 

40 

Assembly 


0,5 

MaeQuarne Merhanical Ability 

Total 


70 

Dotting 


99 

Tapping 


75 

Tracing 


55 

Copying 


64 

Pursuit 


53 

Blocks 


60 

Bennett Mechanical Comprehension 


W W 

Waves 

70 

Minnesota Spatial Relations 

Civilian Adults 

G- 
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Figure 24 (Continued) 


IfderBsl 


Strong s Blank 

Grade 

Kuder 

%de 

Allport-Vemon %lle 

Author 

C 

Literary 

S3 



Librarian 

c 





Artist 

B 

Artistic 

Go 

Aesthetic 

30 

Physician 

C 

Scientific 

57 

Theoretical 

30 

Dentist 

c 

MLchaiuca] 

47 



Life. Insurance Saleswoman 

c 

Persuasive 

BB 

r conomic 

50 

Social Worker 

B + 

Social Service 

5J 

Social 

6 o 

English Teacher 

B+ 





Social Science Teacher 

B + 





Lawyer 

A 





YWCA Scr’y 

C 



Rt ligious 

75 

Math Sci Teacher 

C 

Computational 

75 



Nurse 

c 





Stenographer 

B + 



Political 

75 

Office Worker 

B + 

C lent al 

<13 



Housc\Mfi 

C 







Musical 

49 



liermfuteT Personalify Inicntory 

Minnesota Per^ov 

a!ity Stale 


Fmotional StabiLty 

75 th %dc 

Morale 


53 rd %llc 


Self ‘jufficitncy 


Social Adjustment 

35 


ScKjial Doitunance 

^>5 

Family 


20 




Emotional 

l( 

55 




Liberalism 


00 



liad ii cldikioom which made it easy for her to jjursuc an interest in 
tlcvclopinn and [iriiUing as well as in taking jiirtnrcs 

Miss Desmond was aware of no rlclr cut cocalional interests She had 
always expected lo go into teaching hecausi that was what her mother 
talked about lot hei She saiel slu it tils did not know what she wanted 
to do, hut when asked whetliei hti leil intcrcil might hr in mariiage 
lather ih in a careci, it seemed clear that she did, lor some time at least, 
want to make hei own cartel 

The pioblcm, as Miss Desmond put it, was "to find out for what type 
ol work I am best fitted” Dissatisfied with the onlv two applications to 
which slic llioiig'ht she could put her college inteicst in mathematics, 
unawaie ol any special interests and ambitions at the moment, she 
wanted hcl|J in developing a belter undeistanding of her abilities and 
their vocational uses 

Exeirue 6 

a) I’reparc a written aiillysis ol tfic test results of this case as though for trans 
mitial to her adviser Use ihe sample on page 58 ! as ,i model Do this before 
reiding further, and save your report to compart with the appraisal actually 
made by the counselor 
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b) Outline the plan^ which you thtfik are most suitable for this client, includ 
ing your approach to counseling the client, in the light of your psychometric 
report Save these for comparison with the counselor’s conclusions and with the 
results of counseling 

James L Johnson A Moderately Successful Man in Search of New 
Worlds 

James Johnson was a ^fi-year-nkl married man, tall, well built, and 
athletic in appearance, with a dignity beyond his years He had been 
employed on government projects as a civilian during the war, having 
been physically disqualified from military service With the closing down 
of war jilants he was soon to be released from this work, and wanted to 
start making definite plans for the transition back to peacetime employ- 
ment 

Mr Johnson had graduated from an outstanding technical institute 
with a degree in business administration, at about the time when college 
graduates were finding that the depression had made radical changes in 
the employment situation as they had understood it when they chose 
their major fields He had oiiginally planned to become an engineer, but 
had swerved from this objective because of the pessimism of an older 
friend His first job after graduation was in a factory, where he was em- 
ployed with the understanding that he would be trained for an executive 
position He was soon made foreman in charge of a department, but after 
some time the training program W'as dropped because of the depression 
and the prospects of advancement grew slight Although he enjoyed the 
production work, the hours were long and the temperature unhealthy in 
his dejiartmcnt, so he left after a year to take a job with a retail clothing 
company This also was for executive training, but as he could not accept 
this company s questionable jiohcies he resigned after several months 
His next position was with a distributor, a family owned concern in 
which he was given the responsibility for setting up a new department 
the operation of which, once it was established, was such a routine 
matter, with so few outside contacts, that u bored him and left him tired 
at the end of each day desjjite its easiness There being little prospect of 
promotion to jobs normally held by the family and its connections, Mr 
Johnson left to become placement director of a small but well established 
college This involved a slight increase in pay, and he enjoyed the 
variety of contacts, the pleasant working conditions, and the educated 
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people he generally dealt with When the war came he took a leave of 
absence in order to accept employment on a government project Here 
too he had executive responsibility, varied duties, and better pay 
Mr Johnson’s vocational aspirations, as he saw them, weie for work as 

riCUR£ 25 

TESl PROFILE JAMES L JOHNSON 


California Test of Mental Maturity, Adv Battery 


Total I Q 

124 





Lan^agc I Q 

123 





Non-Lang'uag^L 

1 1 6 





Wechsler-Bellevue Vocabulary Test 





Full Scale I Q e 

quivalent 

120 




Minnesota Spatial Relati 

ons Test 


Engineering Freshmen 

g4th %ile 

Bennett Mechanical Comprehension 





AA 



“ Job Applicants 

15th 



,S'tran^ 

Kudtr 


Strong 

Kuder 

Interests 

Grade 

%*/- 


Grade 

%lle 

Biological Seiertee 



Literary-Legal 


30 

Physician 

c 


Lawyer 

C 


Dentist 

c 


Advertiser 

C 


Psychologist 

c 


Author-J ournalist 

G 


P/^steal Science 


to 

Business Contact 


95 

Engineer 

c 


Sales Manager 

B 


Mathematician 

c 


Life Insurance 



Chemist 

c 


Salesman 

Real Estate 

B- 


Technical 


9G 

Salesman 

B- 


Math-Sci Teacher 

B 





Production Mgr 

A 


Business Detail 





Accountant 

B + 

7 

Artistic 


54 

Purchasing Agent 

A 


Artist 

G 


OiEce Worker 

A 

7 

Architect 

C 


Miscellaneous 



Social Service 


72 

Musician 

C 

76 

Minister 

Social Science 

B- 

CPA 

C 



T eacher 

c 





City School Supt 

B- 





Y Physical Director 

B 





Y Secretary 

B + 





Personnel Manager 

B + 






varied and with as congenial a clientele as those he had known as a 
college staff member and government official, with a staff to handle detail 
so that he could concentrate on policy, development, and other broader 
matters, and pay equal to or better than his wartime salary He could 
have returned to his college position, but discussion of this matter with 
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the college president had made it clear that there would be no possibility 
of increasing the staff of the placement office and little in the way of 
salary increases lor him despite the institutions eagerness to have him 
return The client thcrtfoie felt that he should systematically canvass 
other possibilities, to tc establish himself in the best possible way in 
returning to normal employment 

The problem with which this ilicnt wanted help was the appraisal of 
abilities and interests, and the anaivsis and evaluation of ways in which 
they might best be put to use to Iil1|1 him find woiL of an executive type, 
with congenial (educated) associates and contacts, and at a good salary 
(defined as lyooo or more per vcai) He rcali/cd 'hat it might be difficult 
to find unless he made good use of lontacls, but be thought that a posi- 
tion as an adinimstritivc assisuiu might give him needed cxpeiience in 
some one line or industry and put him in a position to advance to execu- 
tive responsibility He was (onsidcring in addition selling tangibles 
such as cars or oil, especially if he could gel an agency He was not inter 
ested in msuiance .md ocher intangibles 

Exrnisc 7 

a) Prepare n WTitten analysis of (he lest results of ihis cise as though for trans 
miual to his adviser Use the simple on page 582 as i inodel Do this before 
reading funher uni sue your report to compare vs'ith the apprus.il actually 
nude by the counselor 

b) Outline the phiis winch you dunk arc most suitable for this client, includ 
ing your approacli tu counscltng the iIkiii in tlit liglil of \oiir pst i liometric re- 
port 8i\e these for comparison willi the counselor's conclusions end wilh the 
results of Lciunselmg 

CoUNSU tlRS Arl'RAISALS AMD THI IVfMnilATI RfSUITS Ol CODMSLLINC 

In this section the inicrpictations of test and olhci data made by the 
counselors who worked with these persons will he presented, followed 
in each case with a statement iif the immediate outcomes of counseling 
that is, of the plans clecided ujion by the client or of the apparent status 
of his thinking when he left ihc nmnseloi Readers who wish to derive 
maximum value from this chapter should, before reading this section, 
have made notes on their own diagnoses and prognoses as arrived at 
while reading the preceding section In some cases, in which the amount 
of specihc detail in the case record pel mils and the techniques of counsel- 
ing are interesting, material is included to illustrate points made in 
Chapter ao 
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Th omas Stiles Diagnosis and Counseling (case material on p 590 ff ) 

The Counselor’s Appraisal Tom’s intellectual level, as shown by his 
Otis I Q ol 101 and confirmed by an A C E score which put him at the 
14th percentile point ot a typical college freshman class, was about 
average when compared to that of the general population Occupational 
intelligence norms from both World Wais indicate that this is the ability 
level typical of skilled tradesmen and of the most routine clerical work- 
ers, observation confirmed by various studies made with the Otis test in 
industry His mastery ol school skills and subjects as shown by his scores 
on the achievement tests was about that to be cxjiected from one of his 
mental ability level, and decidedly below that of the college freshmen 
with whom he was comjiared, except for a supciior score on the mathe- 
matics achievement test — his l.ivorite subject This suggested that he 
might have abilities useful in technical occupations at the skilled level 
which seemed appropriate to his mental ability His school marks, how- 
ever were not so encouraging, being only Bs in mathematics piior to 
his junioi ycai, and C's since then The explanation may have lam in 
his being in the more abstiact college piepaiatoiy coin sc 

On the special aptitude tests Tom appeared to lark speed in recogniz 
ing numerical and verbal symbols such as is required of even routine 
clerical workcis Combined with his marginal intellectual ability for 
office woik, this stiengthcned the basis for questioning the ehoice of a 
clerical otcujiation On the othei hand, Tom’s stores on the tests of 
spatial visuah/ation and mechanical aptitude seemed to confirm the 
implications of the mathematics aeliievement test His inventoried in- 
terests, too, were in the physical stienet and snbpiolessinnal tcchnieal 
fields, the latter field seemed more in keeping with fiis intellectual level 
and with his poor athivemeiit scores and fair giadcs in the natural 
sciences 

Tom’s family background, leisure activities, and expressed vocational 
ambitions weic all congruent with the implications of the test results 
His father was a semiskilled worker, indicating that work .it the skilled 
level might well be accepted by the family as a step upward There were 
no older siblings who might have established a higher record lor him to 
compete with His leisure activities were nonintellcctual, but they did 
show interest and achievement in nicihanical and manual activities as 
well as iamiharity with work at those levels He stated that he wanted to 
woik with engines It was tiuc that, undci the iiilluence ot a college 
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preparatory course in the academic high school of a substantial middle- 
class community, he raised the question of going to college to study 
engineering, but in most contexts his discussions of work with engines 
were pitched at the skilled level 

The counselor who worked with Tom therefore felt that Tom would 
be wise to aim at a skilled trade, either by means of a technical school of 
less than college level, through apprenticeship, or through obtaining 
employment as a helper in an automotive maintenance shop and taking 
night school courses 

The Counseling of Tom Stiles The counselor began by asking the 
pupil to bring him up to date on his thinking about his postschool plans 
Tom did this, indicating no real change in his ideas and mentioning 
college only incidentally to rule it out as an impractical objective The 
counselor then reviewed the evidence of the tests and school grades, dis- 
cussing the intelligence test data in terms of general population per- 
centiles and college fieshmen, but focusing mostly on their occupational 
equivalents Family socio-economic status and the low intellectual level 
of the hoy's leisure interests were of course not mentioned the accepta- 
bility of skilled work to Tom and his family was considered something 
for him to mention, if at all, and as an attitude for the counselor to accept, 
reflect, and clarify Tom did not mention it, seeming to consider it quite 
acceptable His leisure activities were mentioned by the counselor as 
fitting in with the aptitude and interest data, this interpictation was 
accepted by the client with the statement that “Yes, 1 always have thought 
f was best at mechanical things, and I like them best, too ” 

Ways of utilizing Tom's skilled technical potentialities were taken up 
next No decisions were reached in this interview, but two nearby tech- 
nical schools were discussed, and the counselor made sure that Tom had 
access to their catalogues, one of which was examined in order to review 
admission icquiremcnts, courses, and expenses, and to be sure that the 
student was onentea to such matters The apprentice training program 
of a nearby factory, in which aircraft engines were being produced and 
increasing numbers of young men were being trained, was considered 
Tom knew about it, and discussion helped him to plan how and when to 
apply if he decided on it, he saw the possible advantages of having such 
a specialty if he were drafted Less formal ways of getting experience with 
automotive engines were looked into, and night schools offering appro- 
priate courses were mentioned Tom was not sure what he would do. 
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when he left the office, but he felt that he knew a number of suitable 
alternatives and that he could choose between them in good time 

Exercise 8 

a) Compare your interpretation of the test results ssith that of the counselor, 
and note the ways in which they differ Study these dillcrences in order to locate 
possible inadequacies in your conception of the significance of the tests or scores 
in question, ot ways in which your insights may be more adequate than those 
of the counselor 

b) Compare your tentative plans with those considered suitable by the coun 
selor Compare your proposed approach with that used by the counselor What 
shortcomings are suggested, in your work or in that of the tnunselor? Esaluatc 
these in the light of the client s reactions and the iinmediue outcomes of the 
counseling as it was done 

Marjorie Miller Diagnosis and Counseling (case maternl on p 59a ff ) 

The Counselor’s Appiaisal Mat|orie’s scholastic aptitude tests in- 
dicated that she would probably stand in the top quarter of a tvpical 
college freshman class, although they did not justify the principal s char- 
acterization ot her as “brilliant” Her vocabulaiy and reading scores sug- 
gested that this characterization might be based in part upon unusual 
ability to put her aptitudes to work, lor her reading sjieed was decidedly 
superior to her scholastic aptitude and even to her vocibulary level 
Marjorie was not outstanding on the social studies achieeemenl test, in 
which subject she had had little preparation, and only model ately supe- 
rior 111 the natural sciences which appealed to her, but this latter may 
have been due to not having included jihysics in her jirogram Her 
mathematics achievement was very superior In general, these data were 
in keeping with the school grades, which we have seen to have been 
superior, but the tiends were reversed, for her mathematics grades were 
slightly inferior to those in verbal subjects 

Marjorie s jierccpiual speed, when working with clerical symbols, was 
in the average lange for clerical workers, her standing on the numbers 
test being high average and on ihc names test low average Her score on 
the test of ability to visualize spatial relations was only moderately high 
for college freshmen, and would therefore not be outstanding when com 
pared to scientific workers It seemed high enough, however, to warrant 
no special consideration if other things were favorable 
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The personality inventory scores revealed nothing of significance Her 
interests, as measured by Strongs Hlank and the Allport Vernon Study 
of Values, seemed to be concentiatcd in the scientific field, with some 
signs of intcrcsi in the social and religious fields They were quite femi- 
nine, and although she did not have iiiiith in common with office workers 
who tend as a group to make high housewife scores, her interests did 
resemble those of housewives It seemed worth noting that her highest 
scientific interest score was as nurse, which hardly belongs in that group 
and which is heavily saturated with the interest factor which is most 
important in housewives Slic had slated that she thought she might 
eventually marry, but this thougbl seemed to play no part in her voca- 
tional planning 

Marjorie's school and leisure Lime interests did not do much to weight 
the balance in the direction of cither scientific or social interests Her 
favorite school subjects included chemistry, languages, and history Her 
activities encompassed not only photography, but also the school paper, 
scout leadership, drama, and punting 

Marjorie's expressed ambitious were in the direction of natural sci 
ences, m keeping with her mcasuied interests, tested achievement, and 
some aspects of her school and recreational retold The tounsclor was 
intlincd to give more weight to these factors ih.in to the secondary inter- 
est patient in sotiaf wclfatc woik the social welfare and literary activ- 
ities, and the achievement in verbal subjects m school He concluded 
that M.irjoiic would be wise to go to a liberal arts college where she 
would still have oppoituiiiiy to explore both the social wellare and the 
scientific fitlds in courses and in activities He thought that it would be 
well lor her to sclett a tollege which had strong offerings in the natural 
sciences so tliat if she did clioosc this ficfd she would be able to prepare 
tor It as well as liti abilities and drive warranted It was the counselor’s 
opinion that Marjorie would probably become a medical laboratory 
technician, dietician, or high school teacher of science 

The Counseling of Alaijoiie Miller Like that of Tom Stiles, the 
counseling of Afarjoiie Miller was done in a situation in which one or at 
most two interviews were customary, case material being worked up 
aliead of time and discussed in a factual manner with the student Dur- 
ing and especially afttr the review of the data by the counselor, in terms 
of thetr actuarial significance foi educational and vocational choices, the 
pupil had opjioriunity to react to them and to discuss them The coun- 
selor then aiteinjitcd to help the client understand his reactions, see the 
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implications of the data, and consider possible lines of action He drew 
on whatever informational resources wcie needed and available in order 
to help with the pupil's orientation In Maijorie’s rase the levicw of the 
data seemed to bring out little that she did not aheady realize, although 
the objective and actuarial form in which they were presented impressed 
her, as might a view of oneself in a minor for ihe first time in one's life 
The possibility of keeping her program broad for the first two years of 
college and still finishing with a vocationally usable major had not been 
known to her. when this was mentioned, she suggested that she might 
then do well to continue to explore both tlie scientific and the social 
fields before making a decision 

Marjonc then raised the question of which college, as those she had 
been thinking of, rather vaguely, did not offer genuine liberal arts pro- 
grams but instead specialized from the freshman year The counselor 
mentioned several colleges of the type which he thought might be apjiro- 
pnate to her, and asked Marjonc if she had ever thought of any of them 
Finances appeared to be a piohiciii The counsclui had made note of 
some schol.irships for which sciulciils miglit possibly ajiply, one of them 
being a very desirable scholarship olleicd by a fiistrate college and 
limited to girls fiom her part of the state Marjonc wondcicd whether 
she could cjuahfy for such a prize The coiinsiloi, knowing the standing 
of some girls who had previously been awaidcd it said he thought she 
might and encouraged her to apply ihe decided to do so, although she 
could not afford to go to that college wuliout gencious financial aid 
There was some discussion, also, of wajs in wh'ch campus activities, 
courses, and summer vacations could be utilized by Marjonc to get a 
better idea of the direction in which she vs'anted to turn when she came 
to ihc fork m the road 

Exercise Q 

a) Compare ynur interpretation of the test results with thit of the counselor, 
and note the wavs in which they differ Study ihcsc differences in order lo locate 
possible inadequacies in your conception of die significance of the tests nr scores 
m question, or ways m which your insights miy he nioTC adequate than those 
of the counselor 

b) Compare your tentative plans with those considered suitable by the coun 
selor Compare your proposed approach with that used by the counselor What 
shortcomings are suggested, in your work or in that of the rnunselor? Lvaluate 
these in the light of die client's reactions and the immediate outcomes of the 
counseling as it was done 
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Ralph ShcTidan Diagnosis and Counseling (case materia] on p 595 ff ) 

The Counselor’s Appraisal The psychometric data indicated that 
Ralph was indeed college caliber, having more scholastic aptitude than 
about go out of 100 college freshmen His vocabulary and reading ability 
were on a par with his promise, perhaps superior to it His mastery of 
school subjects as measured by the achievement tests was also superior, 
his greatest strength being in the social studies, with mathematics and 
natural sciences signiRcantly lower but also better than those of most 
college freshmen Tins agreed with his high school grades as to level 
of aecomplishmcnt in general, but revealed differences in mastery which 
were greater than the slight trends shown in his grades 

Ralph's ability to perceive numerical symbols quickly and accurately 
was low when compaicd to that of clerical workers, but his perception of 
verbal symbols was superior In ability to judge shapes and sues Ralph 
equaled the typical college freshman but showed no special jiromise in 
comparison with freshman engineers In understanding of the uses of 
the tools and malcruls of nicchamcdl and lelated work, he was superior 
to the typical skilled worker This is not surprising in one who led an 
outdoor life, his preference for woodcraft activities rather than mcchani- 
eal may be lelated to the lack of a high degree of spatial comprehension 
and might lead one not to cinjitusirc the mechanical ajrtitude score 

The somewhat low adjustment scores fit in with the solitary and small- 
group leisuie time jiattein, but are not low enough to give cause for 
concern 

Ralph's interests, as assessed by Strong's groujr scales ami a lew supple 
mentary individual keys, most resembled those of men in business contact 
oecupatioiis such as life insurance sales They resembled somewhat those 
of men in engineciing oclujjj lions, clerical and accounting work, and 
the literary-lcgal fields, but less so They were rather like those of farmers, 
and may be picsumed to hate been rather like those of forest service 
men These intcicst scores giie some supjiort to his expressed desire to 

W'c, til VetWc,7i\ 

superior iiiasury of the social studies, unusual verbal ability, and prefer 
ence for English, histonral liciioii, and adventure stones, give even moie 
reason for questioning the choice of cngnieeriiig The counselor believed 
that Ralph might graduate from cngmcci mg school, despite the fact that 
many like Inm drop out or change fields he doubted very much whether 
Ralph would use engineering training in earning a living His solitary 
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interests, however, made business contact work seem unlikely to prove 
satisfying If Ralph was set on engineering, it seemed wise to suggest that 
he consider industrial engineering, production management, and similar 
activities rather than the more technical aspects of the work Business 
administration might be a better major Forestry seemed like another 
posstbility which might give him a combination of the things which 
interested him 

The Counseling of Ralph Sheridan The data were reviewed with 
Ralph as they had been with Tom and Marjorie, on an information- 
sharing basis He saw the reasons for questioning his choice of engineer- 
ing, but felt that he still wanted engineering training He believed that 
as a civil engineer he might be concerned mostly witli the management of 
production or construction work, and that this would be in line with his 
semitechnical interests He expressed an interest in exploring nontechni- 
cal uses of engineering training as he progressed in his training The 
counselor felt that he had a good grasp of the situation, and that better 
insight might develop later The rest of the interview was devoted to 
places at which Ralph might obtain the desired training and ways of 
financing it, problems with which we are not here concerned 

Exercise lo 

a) Compare your interpretation ol the test results with tint of the counselor, 
and note the ways in W'hich they differ Study these differences in order to locate 
possible inadequacies m your conception of the signifirancc of the tests or scores 
m question, or w.iys in which your insights may be more adequate than those 
of the counselor 

b) Compare your tentative plans with those considered suitable by the coun- 
selor Comjiare your proposed approach with that used by the counselor What 
shortcomings are suggested, in your work or in that of the counselor? Evaluate 
these m the light of the client's reactions and the mimcdiate outcomes of the 
counseling as it was done 

Paul Manuelli Diagnosis and CounscfiTig (case material on p 597 ff) 

The Counselors Appraisal Paul’s scholastic aptitude tests confirmed 
the opinion that the earlier I Q did not truly represent his mental level 
Compared to college freshmen he seemed very superior, ranking in the 
top 15 percent His vocabulary and reading speed were even higher 
The achievement tests showed that he was unusually well prepared in 
mathematics, superior in social studies, hut not well prepared in the 
natural sciences This seemed surprising, as he had received an 85 in 
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chemistry the preceding year, and an 85 in the first semester of physics 
at the time of testing, as his grades in the linguistic subjects were gen- 
erally slightly superior to those in the (juantitatlve, this may actually 
reflect true dillertnces in his special abilities 

In ability to dislingiiish numerical symbols with speed and accuracy 
Paul ranked low when compared to cleiiral workers, but his facility with 
\cibal symbols was average fot such woikers His understanding of the 
nature and uses of mechanical woodworking, and related tools and 
proeessts was average when compared with that of skilled workers, but his 
ability to visualize and mentally manipulate objects in space was quite 
inferior when compared with that of college freshmen Despite the high 
achievement in mathematics, this poor showing in spatial visualization 
and relatively low standing in natural seienres, combined with high 
vcibal ability and superior social studies achievement, appeared to lend 
some support to this student s second expressed interest law His very 
superior measured adjustment agreed with the opinions of the school 
staff 

Paul s inventoried interests were most like those of physical scientists, 
including engineers, and also resembled those of men in business contact 
work such is life insuiancc sales He showed some interest also 111 the 
biological science and litei irv legal occupations, but not as much as 
might have been expected of a boy who enjoyed public speaking and 
debating had little in the w ly of technical hobbies and was considering 
law as seriously as engineering 

riie counselor w is inclined to give more weight to the factors pointing 
in the direction of eiigiiiLeiing than to those contradicting it Mathe 
inatical ability .ind iiuercsi suppoiled the choice, while poor achievement 
in science and poor spatial visiiali/alion opposed 11 It seemed jiossiblc 
that the spatial relations scoie was for some reason not i epresentative, 
and the jioor science jjieiiaiatioii might base been more a matter of 
teachers than of pupil It hudly seemed justifiable to cjuestion seriously 
the choice if Paul made it after a review of the data 

The Counseling of Paul Manuelh In view of the above, the counselor 
let Paul talk some about Ins vocational objectives These seemed more 
than ever to invoice engineering training, but Paul wanted to know how 
he compared with enginceiing freshmen His profile was therefore re 
viewed Paul reacted particularly to the relatively high mathematics 
standing, to the low Paper Form Board score, and to the greater degree 
of interest in phjsical science than in legal occupations He was not 
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inclined to be discouraged by the low spatial score, and might perhaps 
have given it no more thought, but the counselor suggested that it might 
be taken as a warning signal, and that if mechanical drawing or other 
such activities ever gave him trouble he miglit ■want to look into it fur- 
ther, It was mentioned also that his standing might be checked by a 
retest College choices were then discussed, the client raising the question 
after indicating that he thought he would go ahead with engineering 
Paul felt that his financial status might make choice of a co-operative 
training program ■wiser than a four-year engineering school The nearby 
engineering schools operating on the co operative system were therefore 
considered with the aid of catalogues, and one was most thoioughly dis 
cussed as being accessible, inexpensive, and ot good standing 

Exelci\f' II 

a) Compare your interpretation ol the lest results viih tliat of the counselor, 
and note the uays in which ihcy dittcr Study tlicse dillLicnccs in order to locate 
possible inadequacies in sour conception of the significimc of the tests or scores 
in question or ways in ■which your insights may be more adequate linn those 
of the Lounselor 

b) Compare your tentative plans with those tonsidered suitable by the coun- 
selor Compare your proposed appro ith with that used by the counselor Whit 
shortcomings arc suggested, in your work nr in that ul tlic counselor? Evaluate 
these in the light of the client’s reactions and ihe inniiediate uiittomes of the 
counseling as it was done 

James G Revetc Diagnosn and CoiOMchng (last inateieil on p r,qqif) 

The Counselofs Appiauat Mr Reveres intellectual ability, as shown 
by an individual and a group test of mental ability was dccidctlly supr 
nor, both tests placing him above the yjth pencniilc A test of spe 
cializcd vocabulary revealed that lie had unusual vcibal ability ni a 
variety of fields Although none ot the norms lor this test were strictly 
appiopriate to this client, who was much older ami more experienced 
than the high school seniors and less trained m business than the college 
business seniors to whom he was compared, the indintions vs ere that he 
was well informed in all fields except the hrologieal srienees 

His spc'ed 111 handling dental symbols w is poor foi numbers and 
average for names, when compared with clcncal workets His manual 
dexterity was fair, as was his ability to judge shapes and sizes and men- 
tally to manipulate them His knowledge of merhanical tools and proc- 
esses, and his ability to comprehend mcchamcal pniicijilcs and opera- 
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tions were very superior when compared with those of persons with some 

experience and interest in those fields 

The client's interests, according' to Strong's Blank, were most similar 
to those of men engaged in saentific, subprofessional technical, and 
business detail occupations It was notable that none of these patterns 
were clear cut, each involving some B— or C+ scores, and only one, the 
business detail group, including an A (purchasing agent) At the same 
time, there were scattered B's in several other fields, including business 
contact and literary legal occupations The Kuder pointed these findings 
up by yielding a low scientific interest score, with a high mechanical, 
even higher stores were made, htmccer, in computational, clerical, and 
persuasive interests The high artistic and substantial literary scores on 
the Kuder were discounted as lay inteicsts as they were not appreciably 
reflected in the Strong or in the client s leisure activities 

The lest results generally appealed to fall into no more clear-cut a 
pattern than did the interest inventories hut some study of them sug 
gested a few conclusions of signilicancc I he combination of interest m 
mechanic il or siibprotessional tethnical woik with inteicst in persuasive 
activities and mechanical aputuile and fair spainl visualiralion suggested 
that sales and service in the mechanical field might provide a suitable 
outlet for the client (,oniraindicating this, however, seemed to be the 
client’s intellectual level and Ins ilesire foi status 

These same low level or attenuated technical interests and abilities 
being also eharacU rislic of production managers and industrial engi 
neers, who are ehaiaaenred by a level of menial ability more nearly 
resembling that of the client, it seemed to this counselor that work of 
this type might provide Mr Revere with icliviUts of a more satisfying 
type accompanied by status more in kicjnng with his desires 
While the testing was going on, however, the counselor had a number 
of interviews, extending over a period of three months, with the client 
These interviews were focused at times on types of work and ways of 
getting into them, but at other times on the client s feelings of insecurity 
These were brought out only incidentally in the second or third contact, 
although the counselor had suspected their existence in the first inter 
View as counseling progiessed they came to the suiface more often, and 
Were recognized as a fundamental part of the clients adjustment prob 
lem 

The counselor’s diagnostic formulation of the case was as follows Mr 
Revere was fated with a very leal problem which is not uncommon 
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among' clients in the late twenties and early thirties It was that of an 
intelligent, maturing man who had not developed or achieved any clear- 
cut occupational goal and was becoming concerned about it He evi- 
dently realized that he needed to take steps of some sort in order to 
dense greater satisfaction from his work Having held only one real job, 
and feeling that he knew little about occupational opportunities, he 
sought the help of the counselor His feelings of insecurity ('inrecognized 
at first), together Tsith his overconfidence in the prescriptise power of 
tests, caused him ro expect the counselor and tests to solve his problems 
for him He Was therefore reluctant to make Ins own decisions and take 
the responsibility for his own actions 

The Counseling of James Rtveie The counselor believed that there 
were two important objectives in his work with Mr Revere One was to 
help him to clarify his objectives, values, anil interests by discussing these 
at length in a permissive and insight-producing smntion The other was 
to help him accept, understand, and overcome his feelings of insecurity, 
by letting him talk about them and discover ways of handling them As 
the client had come to the couiiseloi with vocational asj^ects of bis adjust- 
ment as Ills icason, and as the objective data indicated that he had some 
reason for feeling misjilaccd, it vsas felt that the best way to get at values, 
life goals and feelings of inscruritv, was through a discussion of the 
client's vocational problems Fiom the htginning the client felt strongly 
that tests would liclji him, despite in ittemjif to play them down during 
the fust two interviews, it was thtufoie decided that testing might be a 
help in keejnng some kind of rappoi t, and that the counselor's skill 
would he most effectively used in helping the client to sec the importance 
of other factors after rather than helore testing 

The first four interviews wete theitfoic devoted to discussions of voca- 
tional goals and opportunities and of the client's feelings of insecurity, 
and to test admimstration and mttr|)Teialion, the testing being done by 
the counselor as jjart of an interview By the filth interview the client 
began to show some interest in lollowing up an old objective, sales and 
service work with business machines He felt that this would pay well 
and use both aspects of Ins jjrevious training He fell, however, that his 
feelings of insecurity in relations with other peojile would be too great 
a handieaji He showed considerable dependence on Lest scores, on the 
counselor, and on two friends whom he considered successful and well 
mfoimed The sixth and seventh inleiviews were devoted to discussion 
of the somewhat low clerical perception, manual, and spatial scores. 
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which rather disturbed the client and lo exploration of possibilities in 
mechanical and advertisings helds 1 his exploration was almost entirely 
a matter of discussion in which the counselor qui/ced the client in order 
to get him to tap his own sounes of information or supplied information 
himself, and in which he rcHecied the client s feelings in such a way as 
Lo help clarify his altitudes tow iid the opportunities under discussion 
The luining point at which Mr Revere began to assume some respon- 
sibility foi solving his piobleiii himself, a point long recognized as crucial 
in ps}cho therapy but gcnerill^ unrecogni/ed in vocational counseling, 
cirnc III tlie eighth inteniew By this lime the client had evidently 
leailied the point at wliiih be jjeueuved that tests had helped him as 
much as they cuuld They had shown him ccitain unsuspected weaknesses 
and some halt suspected strengths hut they had not solved any pioblcms 
He knew moic about himself but the decisions concerning himself still 
had lo be mide The counscloi h id consistently icfusecl to make them for 
him not by saying in so many woids that he must live his own life, but 
by distussiiig [iroblems ind clni/jing Iccling in such a way as to leave 
the responsibility for the list woid always in the clients hands 
During the ninth intcivicw Mi Rcvcic showed some discomfort and 
wandered considtriblv not liking the lact that mechanical aplitudc, 
which might iiican hcginiiiiig agiiii ii ihc boLiom of an occupational 
ladder, seemed his pmicipil asset But he issuined ihe responsibility for 
concluding that if he was Lo get beyond the jioint which he had icachcd 
in clci 1 C il woik lie would jnobdily hive to change helds and he made 
the decision that it should hi somelhiiig mechanical He felt that s.alcs 
and service would be Ihc logic il toiiibiiialion as he had sume contacts 
which might help him gel si u led ind it would not mean tiying lo get 
the college engiiieeimg tiaiuing ihil lie lacked In the next interview 
he brought to the surlacc the feeling lhai Ins emotional insecurity was 
the big stumbling block m sales vvoik This fact had been mentioned 
hi lore hut this tiiiic he began to exiimiie its loundations He vacillated 
between Llie opimon that he could sell il he liicd and that he was so 
airaid of people that he would not be aggressive enough By the nth 
intcivicw his defenses were down for he then clearly realized that the 
only real obstacle lo doing what he felt he should do was his own per 
son dilv pre blem The counselor was accepting iccogni/ed ihe nature of 
the dilemma and discussed it with the client, but did nothing directly 
to resolve the issue 
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By the 12 th interview the client seemed to have worked things through 
himself, helped hy the impetus gained in discussion with the counselor 
He discussed his proposed plans with the lounselni They induded some 
refresher work on business machines, lo strengtlieu Ins case in applying 
for a sales job Then he jdanned lo t.ilk with some of his contacts, to sec 
what further orientation they eoiild gist him, t specially in the way of 
places and persons to whieh he iniglil apply Tlien he planned to t,ike 
time off from his job in oider to carry out a thoiough going job seeking 
campaign He would look for a job in which he might round out his 
training in the use and maintenance of liusiness machines before under 
taking to sell in the field He still nianilestcd some doubt as to his sales 
ability, and this was gone into again It earne out that his fears h.id to do 
with initial contacts, he saw that in woik such ,is this he would in due 
couisc reach the point at which tlitie was noi too much new-contact 
work And he was sure enough of his itlations wi'h people he knew lo 
be confident that he would do well witli itgular customers, and even 
with new customers who weie not seen vcithoiit jcresions cciltnation This 
seemed correct to the counselor, as the case history malerial showed him 
to be a likable and liked joung man 

The counselor had ihotighl tint this niteivicw might close with a 
decision on the part ol the client to iindLiiaki jisvchothcrajjs , as a neces 
sary jirehminary to socation.il adjustiiltiu 1 he counselor was thcrcfoic 
prepared to handle the transition to another counselor It scenieci how- 
ever, that the client had taken things into his own Iiaruls, and assumed 
responsibility lor his own acts Appaiciilh he was not sullitienlly un- 
comfortable about his fears of iiiceiuig people to went to explore that 
matter any further than he altcady h.id, witli the counseloi ’s help, in the 
interviews on voeatioii.il .icljuslmeiit 1 he ease was therefore closed by 
mutual eonseut and on die initiative ol ihe client, alter twelve eontacts 
involving inccrviewing and tcslmg 

Exercise I2 

a) Compare your interpretation nt the test results with that of ihe cnunselnr, 
and note the ways in which they chllei Study these dclFerences in order lo locate 
possible inadequacies m your conception ol the signchc nice of the tests or scores 
m question or ways in which your insights may be more adequate than Lliose 
of the eounsclor 

b) Compare your tentative plans witJi those eunsidered suitable by the coun- 
selor Compare your proposed approach with that used hy the counselor What 
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shortcomings are suggested in your work or in that of the counselor? Evaluate 
these in the light ol the clients reactions and the immediate outcomes ot the 
counseling as it was done 

Ruth Ann Darnond Thagnons and Cnunsding (case material on p 
6oi IT) 

The Counselor's Appraisal Miss Desmond exceeded yg out a[ too 
college freshmen on the ACE Psyehological Examination, with almost 
equal scores on the linguistic and quantitative subtests As she was several 
years above college freshman age and scores are influenced by those years 
her actual ability was probably not as superior as this test suggests, but 
in any case she was clearly of superior mental ability On the general 
culture test the client’s highest stores were in current social problems 
and in inathcmaties, both of these being in the top decile However, her 
knowledge of science, sociil studies, and hterature were each almost as 
high, and her familiarity with ihe fine arts was also better than average 
All that tould be concluded fioin this test was lhat the tlient was a well 
informed young woman, it helped little if at all with dilTeicntial diag 
nosis 

Miss Desmond's ability to perceive numerical and verbal symbols was 
only mediocre when compared with employed dental workers, which 
may have had something to do with her dislike of the junior accountant s 
work Her manual dexterity in single handed operations was superior to 
lhat of women industrial employees in two handed operations she was 
about average Her sjited in dotimg and tapping operations of a manual 
dexterity type which are important in mechanical and office jobs such 
as machine bookkeeping woik. was vciy supeiioi She was superior also 
in her ability to comprehend methaiiical principles and apply them to 
operations Her ability to judge shapes and sizes, however, was low 
average when compared to the gcncial pojjulation 

The clients interests, as measured by both the Kuder and the Strong, 
were very much like those ot women engaged in social work, teaching 
social studies and English, and office work These were supported by the 
Allport Vernon Study of Values, which also brought out eonsidciable 
interest in status and prestige The Bernieuter and Minnesota person 
ality srales agreed in describing Miss Desmond as emotionally stable, the 
foimer adding self sufficiency and social dominance, and the latter point 
tng up pool family relations, observation of the client led the counselor 
to consider the Dernreutcr scores indicative of compensatoiy attitudes 
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and behavior, and the l^Iinnesota scores more truly suggestive of under- 
lying attitudes 

The counselor felt that Miss Desmond’s assets consisted of her superior 
mental ability, drive, superior general information, manual dexterity, 
and mechanical comprehension Her clerical peicepLioii seemed good 
enough to be usable as a means to something else, even though it hardly 
seemed likely to make for success in clerical work as such The problem 
seemed to be one of finding ways in which these abilities '■ould be used 
which would be congruent with her social and office work interests Two 
possibilities occurred to the counselor i) statistical machine work, in 
which the clients mechanical comprehension, manual dexterity, and 
mathematical ability could be combined wilh office work interests, per- 
haps of a supervisory nature which would provide outlets for her inteicst 
in dealing with people, 2 ) secretarial work, for which also she had the 
necessary training, in which her mediocre clerical aptitude would be 
more than compensated lor by her intelligence iiUerest in human rela- 
tions, and, perhaps, ability to assume responsibility as an administrative 
assistant or junior executive 

The Counseling of Ruth Ann Desmond In discussions with this 
client the focus was at first on the reasons for dissatisfaction m hti 
previous employment lesting was done m a supplementary way con- 
currently with the interviews, by another jjtrson, it being made clear 
that the counseloi thought of them niciely as another way of getting 
some information which might he uselul W'hen the test results wcie 
available the counselor explained their psychological and nccujiational 
significance, leaving lime for Miss Desmond to cxpicss her attitudes and 
feelings as he did so 

The client suggested that perhaps getting a position as a secretary in 
an office in which she might have a variety of responsibilities, including 
contact with the public or supervision of others, and rise to more execu- 
tive types of responsibility might be one outlet for her The counselor 
reflected the feeling that ihis might be a good tyjje of opportunity, and 
It was discussed further The counselor then asked if Miss Desmond had 
ever thought of woik with statistical machines, and found that she 
knew little about the opportunities in that held These were therefore 
outlined by the counselor The client left with the intention of exploring 
both fields 

At the next interview she reported that she had been offered several 
stenographic jobs, one of them being in a law concern with a large and 
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varied practice She believed it offered some possibilities, and said she 

might take it Her thoughts seemed to be almost entirely on this matter, 

and the interview pioduccd little else The next report, by telephone, 

indicated that she had taken the law concern job and was beginning 

work 

Allhough this case came as one of vocational counseling, with an 
immediate problem of vocational choice which caused both counselor 
and client to focus on pertinent attitudes, aptitudes, and interests, the 
counselor was not quite satisfied with his work It was true that the 
diagnoslic picture was not clear and that despite this a coherent picture 
of abilities and interests had been constructed which made psychological 
and occupational sense, that the immediate outcome had been the 
making and launching of a vocitional jilan in keeping with this picture, 
and that all of this suggested effective work along appropriate lines 
Despite this the counselor felt uncomfortable about the case He won 
dered whether it might not he that Miss Desmond really needed help 
with a problem of personal idjustment, but had been unable to ask for 
such help or even to take it when the counselor asked rather directly 
about her ideas concerning mairiage It seemed possible that she might 
even have taken the law ollife job .is a means of jiuitmg an end to the 
counseling rclatiorisliip in wliith she might soon have appioachcd her 
personal problem If so the rounsclor wondeied, might he so have 
handled things earlier in the relationship as to have avoided such a 
break? To hive |jlobed and uishid iighi into the problem would hardly 
have improved things Hut a locus on attitudes and values rather than 
on vocational intercsis and aptitudes might have led more rapidly 
to the ilevelopnidit of a rclatiuiisliip which could have withstood the 
strain of the uneoveriug of emotional problems Only a followup and 
the subsequent history ol the case could tell and even it might be as 
uncoiiclusivc as many of its other features were 

Lxeinse 

a) Compare jnur interpretation nf the test results with that of the counselor, 
md note the w ijs m which they differ Study these differences in order to locate 
possible inadequacies lu your conception of the signihcanec of the tests or scores 
in question, or ways in which your insights may be more adequate than those 
□I the counselor 

b) Compare your tentative plans with those considered suitable by the coun 
sclor Compare your proposed approach witli that used by the counselor What 
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shortcomings are suggested in your work or m that of the counselor? E> iluate 
these in the light of the clients reactions and the immediate outcomes of the 
counseling as it was done 

James L Johnson Diagnosis and Counseling [ctisc m^leriAl on p 604 fF) 

The Counselor's Diagnosis Mr Johnson was given two tests of mental 
ability, the Vocabulary Test of the Wechsler hellevue and the Cahloinia 
Test of Mental Maturity On the former Ins intelligence quotient was 
izo on the latter his total I Q was 122, with language and nonlanguage 
I Q s of 12^ and 118 respectively The evidtnie therefore agreed in 
showing him to he a man of superior mental ability, quite capable of 
pertorming successfully in professional or exetutive work 

In ability to visualize the relations of objects of different shapes and 
sizes Mr Johnson exceeded even the inajoiity of engineering students, 
standing at the gfth percentile on the Minnesota Spatial Relations 
Test In ability to understand the opeiation of nicthanical contnvances 
and to apply mcchancial printiples to practical situations he did not, 
however, compare well with graduate engineers, his store being at the 
15th percentile for this group Although scores on this test aic somewhat 
affected by experience its effect is not very great, and in any ease the client 
had had experience which had given him opportunity 10 increase 
his familiarity with mechanical matterv and to ajiply his spatial visu 
ali/ation ability to methinical problems 

Interests were measured by the htrong and Kuder inventories 1 hey 
agreed in revealing a high degree ol interest m subproltssioiial technical 
occupations such as production manager, otiupaiions whieh jirovide 
outlets for mechanical interests hut do not icquiie a high I( vcl of 
meehanieal ability ot of intciest in sriciuilic matters The btrong Blank 
showed some resemblance between Mr Johnsons interests and those of 
successful salesmen and sales m.inagers, hut not .ts much interest tn sales 
work as was suggested by the very high pcisuasue score on the Kuder 
Record This seemed to be iclated to the clients statement that he vvas 
interested in promotional activities, but did not like actual selling 
Strong's Blank showed tonsiderabit similarity of mtetest with those of 
men employed m business detail woik, including accountants and pur 
chasing agents, but the Kuder yielded very low scores on the clerical and 
computational scales Apparently the client had interests like those of 
office workers but, as he hmiself stated, did not enjoy clerical routine 
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once It was established Both inventories revealed some interest in social 

welfare work, but this seemed secondary to business and production 

interests 

An attempt at personality appraisal was made by means of the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory This depicted the client as quite unstable 
emotionally, dependent, introverted, moderately dominant in face-to-face 
situations, quite self-conscious, and somewhat solitary These results 
seemed to agiee with interview material which suggested an underlying 
neurotic tendency in Mr Johnson This material consisted of his de- 
scription of himself as a worrier, and of a possible interpretation of his 
vocational dissatisfactions as due to personality maladjustment rather 
than to vocational misplacement These maladaptive tendencies seemed, 
however, lo be well under control, as evidenced by Mr Johnsons suc- 
cess in each of his jobs, his employers’ desires to have him stay with them, 
and the fact that each change of einjiloynient so far had been for a 
definitely supenoi position Although a seemed to ihe counselor that 
the client might he paying to high a price emotionally for his success, 
the tact that he did not take advantage of the rather permissive coun- 
seling relationship to work on personality problems led the counselor 
not to press him to open up that area 

In summary, it seemed that Mr Johnson was a man of superior general 
mental ability capable of achieving, as he actually had, at the professional 
and exceutive level His low iiieclianical comprehension and scientific 
interests indicated that he had perhaps done well to avoid engineering 
occupations, although he did have the spatial ajjtitude and lower tech- 
nical Intel ests which might make iiidiistiial work ajijical to him This 
probably explained the satislaction which he found in the factory job 
which he held after graduation, despite the poor working conditions and 
lack ol advancement which caused him to leave it The combination of 
business, technical, and wellare inteiests shown by the inventories, com- 
bined with his own stated preferences, indicated that he should find 
satisfaction in office work of a supervisory nature, in which he did no 
detail work but was responsible primarily lor jilanning and for outside 
contacts It was felt that he might have difficulty adjusting to the emo- 
tional demands of some jobs, but his success in his previous positions and 
in moving to progiessively better jobs led to the conclusion that under 
favorable conditions he would be able to make the necessary adjustments 
Psychotherapeutic help might enable him to get more satisfaction from 
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his work and from other aspects of life by relieving him of the load of 
anxiety which it was suspected that he earned, but it might be more 
appropriate tor him to seek such help after he had made the change 
bark to a peacetime job than during the transition period 

The Counseling of fames L Johnson In this case the counseling 
procedure consisted of the initial interview lor the collection of case 
material and the determin ition of the problem lo be worked on, followed 
by the administration of the tests the results of which have just been 
summarized Then followed an interview for the discussion of the im- 
plications of the test results and of the meaning of the client's experi- 
ences to date These were followed by three more widely sjiaced 
interviews, in which job seeking jilans were ihoiiglit through, related 
activities were reported and evaluated, and the suitability of ojiemngs 
discovered was discussed 

In the first inlervicw following testing Mr Johnsons test data were 
interpreted as favoimg cin|jloymcni in fields such as production manage- 
ment, personnel woik, buying, and general adininislrative work such as 
he was contemplating It was suggested that sales woik did not seem 
indicated, and that his foimir engineering inteicst might have proved 
to he an unwise choice liad it been followed through ■kftcr this rather 
directive intciprctation by the counselor the discussion shilted to a re- 
view ol the client's experiences in the light ol the test lesults, and of the 
test lesults in the light of tlic client’s experience In this process tlic 
counselor was relatively nondirective, rellecting the feelings and atti 
tildes expressed by the client, and occasionally asking a question designed 
to assist the client in his thinking When, for cxainjilc, contemjalation 
of his low clciical store on the Rudci and the moderalcly high tltiical 
score on the Strong caused the client to remark So 1 don't like cleiical 
work but I do liavc interests somewhat like those of office woikers ’ the 
counselor asked, "What meaning dots that have for youi' ' This led 
the client to slate that he sujiposed he would find working with that 
kind of people congenial, but that he would want to have duties other 
than rcsponsihiluy foi tleiical detail The question, "What kinds of 
jobs might oiler you that combiiialion?” led to an cxjiloration ol super 
vtsory and public contact |ohs in business Further chsrtission led Iht 
client to conclude that, everything (oiisiclcrtd, the position of adminis 
trative assistant would probably offer him the best chance to do congenial 
work and to learn enough about some type of enterprise Lo enable him 
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to assume executive responsibilities Other supervisory and contact jobs 
did not seem equally open because of lack of specific experience other 
than clerical and educational 

In the next interview the means through which the client might locate 
suitable openings were explored He revealed a good orientation to job- 
secking methods, so the discussion was primarily an opportunity for him 
to use the counselor as a sounding board for his own analysis of each 
lead, of the best way in which to use it, and of the suitability of the kinds 
of jobs which It might yield 

Subsequent interviews were devoted to discussion of the openings 
which [he client located during his job hunting One of these was in 
personnel work with an oil company, others were accountant with 
sujiervision ol an aecnunting dejiartment lor an impoitant foundation, 
industrial relations wnik with a rubber manufacturer, industrial engi 
ncering in an eleetrical equipment faetory, and administraliVL assistant 
to the head of a large business enterprise The two jiersonnel positions 
had consider able ajijieal, but both involved certain limiting conditions 
which made the tlieiit hesitate, one geograjihie and the other the nar 
rowncss of the job because of the specialiMtion in the olfite The ae 
counting job was with an orgniii/ation which would have provided very 
pleasant working conditions and good pay, hut the client knew that he 
would have to lelearn a gicat deal about that type of work and that the 
work Itself would not appeal to him Ihc industrial engineering job 
would have involved lieginmiig rathei low in the stale and woiking iiji, 
and at his age and with his evpciiencc the client did not feel he should 
make surh adjustments The jjosition of administi ativc assistant had the 
most ajjpe il for it not only paid well hut was deserilied as one which 
had fni some plevious incumbeiUs, led to higher level executive jiositions 
in this and in othci companies Mr |ohnsuii was quite enthusiastic about 
this possibility and the counselor felt that it was comjiatiblc with Ins 
iniciesls and abilities The client stated that il the offer materialized he 
would accept it 

Ex Cl CISC 

i) Ccmiparc your mterprennon of die test results with that of the counselor 
and note the ways in which they differ Sludy these differences m order to locate 
passible imdet|u icits in your rnnrepiion of the siguifiLanLC oI the tests or scores 
m quesunn or w lys in wliirli your insights may be more adequate than those 
of the ciiimselur 

11 ) C niiiji irt soui tentative plans with those considered siuiihle by the coun 
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ielor Compare your proposed approadi with that used by the counrelor What 
slinrteommgi are suggested, tn your work or in that of the lounstlor? Evaluate 
these m the light of the ehtiits reactions .ind the immediate outcomes of the 
eounseling as it vis done 



CHAPTER XXIV 


ILLUSTRATIVE CASES FOLLOW-UP 
AND EVALUATION 


1 HF VaIIDITI of VotAIIONAI APPHAlsAt S IN THF I TFHT 

or SiBsiQLTNi Work. Historifs 

LACH of the scicn rases distussed in the preceding chapter ivas followed 
up some time after counseling in older to hnd out in what type of work 
he was engaged, how well he liked it, what aspects of it he disliked, and 
how well the ultimate outcomes of counseling agreed with the apprais 
als made by the counselors riic tune that elapsed between the dosing of 
the case and the followup \ iiicd gieatly In cue case it was only three 
months, as the rase was handled not long before this chapter was written 
In one It was 115 months lii several it was two years In some it was six 
years, and in some it w is even longer The cases were, with one exception 
selected paitly bctausc ciioiigh time had elapsed since counseling to make 
follow up meaningful 

In one case the followup was through personal contacts which, by a 
happy combinaiion of ciicuinstancLs, weie renewed from time to time 
over a period of scvci il ycais In certain oihcis it w,is made through 
concspondencc supplemented by the personal contacts of others living 
in the same coiiiniiiiiities And in still others the followup consisted 
solely of a brief exdiinge of letters Such iiiethods leave a good deal to 
be desired, as they aie not likely to yield emotionally toned mattiial and 
provide insufhcient opjiortunity for the exploration of important issues 
Their results aic, liowcvei given foi the insights which they do occa- 
sionally give into the adcr^uaey of the understandings derived from the 
tests and ref a ted diagnostic proccduies Inadequate though they may be. 
the olitaming of even these followup data represents an advance over 
much that is done in the w ly of Lest evaluation It is in the intensive 
follow up and evaluation of clients adjustment that the greatest advances 
still remain to be made 

The follow up elata foi e leli of our seven eases are presented in the 

figs 
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parap'aphs which follow, accompanied by comments on the adequacy 
of the testing and of the appraisal in the light of these data 

The Early Career of Thomas Stiles (see also p ggo and p 607) 

Subsequent History Tom was followed up by means of a personal 
letter some eight years after he was tested and counseled His letter was 
brief and factual, giving an outline of liis cxperitnccs during the inter- 
vening years hut not going into detail concLrning his attitudes toward 
these experiences Aftci graduation from high school he took a summer 
job, comparable to those he had held in jirevinus years He was then 
admitted to appienticcship training in a lai gc metal products manufac- 
turing concern, remaining for six months beloic illness caused him to 
resign and return home Scseial months later he ittcpted employment 
as a tool grinder with a company wilhin (ominuting dist nice of his 
home, where he worked for a jiciiod of two ycais He was successful at 
this work, but felt the need loi more training oi ihc type that had been 
interrupted b)' his illness He thtitfore gait uj> iJm job and entered 
one of the subprofessional technieal schools which he had diseusscd with 
the counselor three and one half ytars pi-eMonsly, taking a two year 
course in steam and diesel ingimeniig He gruluatcd after the noimal 
two years, liasing ciijoved the ti.iming and woiked timing the one sum- 
mer in another metal ptodiicts factoiy \lter roinpleting his training he 
was placed, by the school pl.iienicnt stiiitc, in .1 job wall a nianuEac- 
turer ol iailw,iy loconioaves Nine inonllis bad tlajiscd on this job at 
the time of writing and Tom fell that he had sutc..iifully begun a career 
of the tspe which appealed to him most, with a eoncein which would 
offer him security and adsancement 

Validity of the Appuiisal The jilans earned out by lorn seem to 
have CGiiespoiidcel rather closely with the apjiraisal of the ronnselor in- 
sofar as type of activity is eoiucrncd, .ilthougli llieie was some Iloundering 
at the start and the ultimate itliievciiicnt level was the highest ol those 
which had been decnitd likelv It will be leincinbeied that the counselor 
had thought of appremicesliip or on the job training as equally ajipro- 
priatc m Tom's case as lorni.d naming in a lechmcal institule Although 
the interruption m the apprentice training wliieh he began after com- 
pleting high school seems to have been due to faetois not related to his 
interests or abilities, the fact remains that it was inlei rujited, that a 
period of work followed which served to finame schooling ind to con 
firm his desire for it, and that m the end he gtaduated Irom a technical 
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institute and obtained employment at the skilled level The only way in 
which Tom's history diflered from that discussed in the counseling 
process was in the selection ot steam and diesel rather than gasoline 
engines, but this difference is, from the standpoint of aptitudes and basic 
interests, quite insignifirant 

One might conclude from this one case ihat test results and the 
counselor's diagnoses tend to correspond rather closely, were it not 
foi the fart that while a case nia) illusliate it cannot piove The case of 
Marjorie Miller, which follows, serves to bring out the complexity of 
people and ot occupations, and to underline the fact that vocational 
adjustmcnl is oltcn a jirocess of unfolding rather than of predicting 

Errrnsr rj 

Cnmji irc viiiir iiuerprct ition nf the lest dati and ihe plans which you rnn 
suit red Miunbic with the rcpori ol ihe siiliscqucnt hjsiory of this client In what 
wavs were your id( is cm die ( isc borne out Ijv (xptrience? In wh it ways do you 
stem to have been vsrong? Wh it do you dunk may have been die causes ol your 
mistakes or ot die nusiikes which ihc tests led \ou to miikLi How do discrep 
anties between your test interpretations and the iiuLcomcs nf the case add to 
your undcrsiaiidmg of the validity data lepurtcd in investigitions using the 
tesisr’ 

T/ie / mly Cateei of dfriijotir Milln (see also p 592 and p G09) 

Subsequent Hisimy Maijoiie cairicd out the decision reached with 
the aid nf the counselor and applied lor the spctul seholarship at the 
high ranking college Drawing on ihe diagnostic data made available 
hy lilt toimsclor, the principal grive her an extremely favorable and yet 
objective 1 eLUimneiidation She was awaulcd ihe seholaiship, which pro- 
vided all she needed to supplement her lamily s hnancial backing, foi 
her four ye.irs 111 tollegt At the cud ol her fieshinan year the counselor 
had a Icttci fioni Miijorie, txjircssing her appreci.ition of the educa- 
tional expeuentt which he had heljicd her to obtain, and desenbing 
some ol her rtactions to htt hrst year Ajijiatently her horizons had been 
so bio.idencd hy the cxjitnenee that she felt considerable gratitude to 
the coiinscior foi h.iviiig made hei awaie of the advantages of the type of 
college she was attending and for having found a vtay to make it linan- 
tially jiossiblc The next contact tame at the end of Marjorie’s college 
careci when the counselor itccived an announcement of the graduation 
cerciiioniLS 111 which Maijoiic was to participate The third followup 
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was made lhroU|^h one of the college personnel offirtrs, a year alter 
Marjorie had graduated and six years after the counseling took place 
Marjorie's [reshnun program in college included chemistry, economics, 
English, and Gciman Her grades for the ycai were C, C, D and B, re- 
sjiectively Her collejic jiersonncl rccoid shoiscd that her goal, at the 
beginning of this year, was "nutiitionist chemist, or social worker ” 
Late in her freshman ycai she discussed her thoire of major lichl with 
a counselor, who was iinjiresscd by hci inttlligcnce, \iewpoint, and 
enthusiasm She talked also with the heads ol the science departments 
in which she was most interested 

Duiing her fust summer satation Marjoiie woiked as a sales clerk in 
a department stoic, and atltd as head o( the dijiaitmcnt in which she 
worked Her cinjiloytr rcjiurtcd that "Maijorie has better than average 
intelligence, good iiiitiatise, and excellent chaiaitei IVhilc at work in 
my store she handled selling duties veiy well although she had had no 
previous liaining in this held She is ambitious and would succeed in any 
work which she undertook 

In her second year in college Maijont appairiith shifted Irom her 
former scientific intimations and majored in child study She took four 
tomses 111 tilts subject, continuctl eronomics and German, and added 
physiology and jisjchologs Htr maiks lot the vt ir were all K+ or B She 
continued along these lints during her thud and fointh scais, conccn- 
tiating more and mote on jisycliology and child study Hci marks im 
jirovcd steadily, and she gtathiatcd Hjth in a (1 iss ol about ar,u students 
Marjoiie s cxti iriiniciilai d( livilies consisted ol woiking on the college 
newsjrajjei as a rcjiurlci duiiiig her (irst year and as assistant managing 
ediLoi ol a new and rival jjublitation duimg her sophomore year She 
was an nlhrcr, and iiltiniatcly picsidtnt, of a t luipiis icligious organiza- 
tion She scrvtd .is to-cdilor ol her class vcirbuok m hci senior yeir 
In her last stiiiimci vacation Maijoiic look a jiosiLinn as a pliyground 
instructor in one of the large cities, leceivnig latings ol "excellent’ in 
industry, abilily, attitude and ittcndaiiie She also did field work with 
child] en in a local scLtltmciU house as patt ol htr academic work during 
the year Her supeivtsor’s lejioit read 'She showed a line understanding 
of the needs of individual childien, was resjionsible for romplcting tasks 
assigned to hei, end showed iniliauvc m many situations wheic students 
frccjuenLly wait for dircrtion She has a Inendly personality and adjusts 
easily to new situations " Anothei siijiervisor spoke ol her "good sense of 
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orientation, quirk grasp of problems What is more, she showed good 

iiitellcctua] and emotional insight into the life of children " 

When Marjorie legisLered with the placement olfice during her senior 
year she stated that she wanted to teach in a public or piivate nursery 
school In a laler contact she txpiessed the same interest, but hesitated 
about apjilyiiig foi sjieciJic ojienings because she was thinking of 
marrying soon and really wanted a job more than a career A little later 
she expressed an interest in an opening as a field secretary for one of the 
scouting organizations, had an interview with a representative of the 
national office and was employed in a branch near her home town 

A final follow lip revealed that Marjonc was doing well in her work, 
found It very satisfying, and had been jiromoted to a more responsible 
jjosition in the same organization Although she still had marriage in 
inind It had receded into the batkgiound at least ttinpoi arily, and she 
looked forward to continuing in tlit s ime work for the foreseeable future 

T'nlidiiy of the Appianal Matjones gi.ides in college were in line 
with the counselors expectations, when he disagieed wiili the high school 
[irintipais thii letcnz uion ol the giil as hiilliant She did piovc to be, 
as he anticipued a good student in her chosen field gtaduating at the 
bottom of the tqiper third of her cl iss ll is iiueicsling lo note, however, 
that her woik in seiencc and freshman (but not soiihomote) economics 
was only it the C level Her arincveinent in the more verbal subjects 
was better than th u in the more quanlilatue as suggested by the analysis 
of her school gi icfcs 1 his trend was not howevei elearly foreshadowed 
by the test scotes 

Ol inajoi iiiteiest is the predictive value of the interest inventories 
These, it vsill be rcineinlietcd showed dominant iiiLcresL in the scientific 
liclds with some signs of interest in social wellate and religion Her 
school and leisure tunc activities did not do much to decide the issue 
one way or the other, as they iiicliided scientific and social interests 
The subsequent history showed that, contrary to the counselors expec- 
lation, tiu secondary soei il wcllarc interest pattern becainc dominant 
as LiiiiL went b\ It has been seen that Marjonc tarried out the program 
of tNjiloi iiion in both scientific and social ireas which the counselor had 
1 ctomniended foi her licshiiiin year, and that, whether because of 
intcitsL iiplitcult or some toiiibinat’un of the two, she then focused 
entirely on the social wclfaie field 

The counselors jinvitc opinion, then, which he did not let influence 
his counseling was mistaken He had thought that exploration would 
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confirm Marjorie in her adolescent choice of a scientific occupation, 
whereas in fact she decided to prepare for and actually entered a social 
welfare occupation Stated as Hally as this, the outcome mif;ht lead one 
to conclude that the test icsults had actually been misleading in this 
case But reconsideration of the data will reveal that the basis of Marj 
one's subsequent actions tan he seen in the high school counseling 
record Subordinate though the trends seemed to the counselor at the 
time, there were indications of social welfare interests Isolated from the 
rest of the pattern these indices aie rather impressive 

Unusuil reading speed 

Verbal grades superior to qmntintiic 

Secondary social wclfirc interest jiaitcrn 

reminine (i e sorul and literary) iiUertMs 

Active on sehocil ]» ipei 

DrimUie dub iiieiiilier 

Seoul It ider 

The foundations for the choice of a social welfare or literary occupa- 
tion were clearly there It was only the more dominant interest in science 
supported by superior •icliieveiiient in the sciences and iijually impoitant 
scienlific avocations winch led the counselor to believe that success and 
satislaction were most likely to lie in the applied stiences 

Perhaps the principal conclusion to be diiwn Ironi this case, however, 
is that even in the case of some welt motivati d, clear thinking, able higli- 
school seniois interests and abilities are still in ihe jirociss of develojjiiig 
or, at least, of coming to the surficc of consciousness When more than 
one pattern of abilities and inleiests is noted it is iheicfnre wise for the 
student to plan a jirogiain of study, woik and Icisiiic which provides for 
further cxpldiaiiun of the two or three domimiit patterns The diag- 
nostic process may serve to reveal aicas in which exploialion can best 
"be concentrated, and rounstling niav h,ue as us liintrion the planning 
of appropriate types of cxjiloiatoiy activities Actual decision making may 
not come for some time, and then it will turn out to lie a step-by-step 
proress rather than an event 

Excrctsp i6 

Compare your interpretalinn of the test data and the pkins which you con- 
sidered suitable with tfic report of the subsequent history ol this client In what 
ways were your ideas on die case borne out by experience? fn what ways do you 
seem to have been wrong? What do you think may have been the causes of your 
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mistakes or of the mistakes which t)ic tests led you to make? How do discrep 

ancies between your test mterprclations and the outcomes of the case add to 

your understandinf^ of tht v ilitlitj data reported in investigations using the 

tests? 

The Early Career of Ralph Sheridan (see also p 595 and p 612) 

Subsequent History In response to a follow up letter written six years 
after counseling Ralph wrote in part 

At the time I was planning to entir Rtnssalaer Polytechnic Institute The tests 
shoivid that while I might m ikc a lairly decent showing at engineering, I would 
proh ihly do hitter at olhir Jungs 1 think they wpic 100 pcrteiu right 

I cnltrcd Rcnssalaer but was obliged to withdriw during the third semester by 
the death of my brother My marks were such that I could have got by hut not 
much more 

I then went to work in an abrasive factory at a semiskilled ]nb wluth I liked 
rather well but found monotonous Then I entered die Seebees and enjoved 
the construction work we did it various Naval insi ill ilions 

Upon my discharge, I went back in the fietory as i lorein.in then rose to is 
sistant to the superimendent Sinec then ilicre his been a decline in the volume 
of production, and tonsequently a reduction in the number of Lniplovees I 
have venrked at vinous uuiporiry jobs in the same pi, nit since thin, none of 
them signtfit.int )ust to keep on vsoiking until the beginning of die Fall term 
I pi, in to enter die Svricuse University School of Business this F.ill which you 
suggested (very wisely I now believe) is 1 juitable jilan sis. ycirs igo I think 
that your analysis of my abilities anil inierests w'is (|uitt aicunte and ean say 
that, even though I did not ad upon it ihen it lias helped me to undeistaiid 
iny subsequent experiences and to make plans based upon iny assets as tliey lias^c 
been demonstrated in my work 

Validity of the Appiaiud It is intetrcsting to note that the client has 
emphasized m retrospeci the stiength of tht suggestion of business 
administiation training m.iele by the counselor and the definiteness of 
the vcidiet of the tests ("they were 100 peiccnt right') Such ovcisnnjiln 
fication on the part of eoiiiiselecs is eommon, and shonlel stive as 
something of a deterrent to louiiselois who lend to be ovei duet Live The 
data thtmstlves .ire generally quite sullicicntly directive if not, more 
direction in the form of advice from the counselor ma)' well be haimfuJ 
The validity of the appiaisal is demonslraied by several facts in 
Ralph’s experience Fust, there is the iiieJioeie reeord 111 enginceimg 
school, confirming the diagnosis of weakness in that area Secondly there 
IS the success in the administrative side of production woik, which led 
to promotion to foi email and assistant to the supeiintcndent And 
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finally there is the client's conclusion, fiom these and his other experi- 
ences, that business administration training would be most in line with 
his interests and abilities and would best equip him for work of the type 
he wanted 

The case is interesting also, in that it illustrates how a counsclee may 
reject the implicalions of tests and counseling, proceed to try out his 
plans, and ultimately icsise them to make them confoim rsith the origi- 
nal counseling In Raljih s case, as in many others, the counselee seems 
no woisc olf for haiing lotind things out 'the hard way", in tact, he may 
hare learned some useful lessons as a resiill, and may profit more from 
his subsequent education that he otherwise would have But testing and 
counseling seem to haie been valuable iii loreaiming him, in making it 
easy for him to loam from evperienet and to revise his plans as needed 
1 esting and eoiiiiseling, then, conveited lloiindeiing into exjiloration 

Fxrrtiii ly 

Compare your interpretation of the lest data and the plans vehich you con 
sidered siutiljle witli the report ot the suhse(|uem historj of this client In what 
ways were your ideis on the case borne out liy CNpcrirnce? In what ways do you 
semi to have been wrong? Wlnt do you dunk may hive been the causes of your 
misLakes or of the mistakes which the tests led you to make? How do diserep 
metes lietvseeii your test interpretations anti the outcomes of the case add to 
your understanding of the v ilidity data reported in investigations using the 
tests? 

The Tally Cnree> of Paul Maiturlli (see also p rpjy and p Cig) 

Subhctjueut Hiiiojy Pmil like Raljih, was heat d from by mad six 
ye.us after he giaduated fioin high school He wrote as follows 

I graduated hom high school with honois, t medal for excellence in United 
States History and a scholarship at C iincgic lech 

I spent my freshni m yL,ir ill Terh studying mechinical engineering I was per 
miiicil lo oniit Freshman Fnghsh tikiiig 1 ileritiirc in iis jilaee I played on the 
Varsity I ootball siju id 1 made i C-f nerigc vshirli was all right as my scholar 
ship was hised more on itlilciics than on academic achievement 

After we got into the w ir I jomi d the N ivy V 1 2 program and was transferred 
to Stevens Institute, where I gradualtd with a B S in Merhanical Engineering 
in i ()45 and grides .iveraging fiom yr, (o Bo I made the Deans List once in 
my junior year, pfiycd on the football team belonged to the senior honorary 
society, was class orator, was listed m the Viiicrican student Who's Who, was 
company commander, w is on s irious student committees, and took part in 
theatrical productions lather regularly 
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Transferred to Columbia Midshipmen s School, I was commissioned an Ensign 
in the Na\al Reserve graduating 25gth in a class of more than looo men I 
served as company commander here also 

I was assigned to duty on a cruiser as a junior olheer in iirerootns, machine 
shop, and m.iin engines Studying under the chief engineer, after seven months 
aboard I quilified as engineering watch officer and stood watches, in complete 
charge of the engineering facilities 

My discharge came late in 1946 alter which I joined the Atlas Corporation as a 
student engineer I completed a years study in which I spent several months in 
each of their main divisions, learning all die operations from design to sales and 
service After complcLing this course, I requested assignment to production en 
ginecnng I could have asked for development engineering, but I felt that I 
would be better qualified for development work if I became thoroughly familiar 
with the problems of improving existing designs making them easier to manu 
facturc, etc before trying development woik I would like ultimately to be a 
senior engineer with a department ol my own but of course that is a long term 
objective before that happened I think I might be tempted to shift to factory 
administration, as I enjoy working with people and handling long range 
problems 

I enjoyed iny schooling ind even though I never made top grades I never had 
any worries ibout p iisiiig I got as much out of tnllege as most students, and 
never disliked any courses 1 sLijiposc I circd least for drafting as drawing prints 
is an anticlimax jfLcr actually solving .1 problem live Navv was .ill right too 
My work with A.tlas his goru smoothly and 1 have never felt unprepared or 
unable to handle the work iha.. h is come my way 

1 have had two siibstaim d ruses since coming to Allas and consider my rate of 
progress satisfactory I have bet 11 givtn 1 fair amount of rLSpriiisibihty having 
been sent to deal with other cnnijiaiiics with power to purchase, alter designs 
and in other ways represent All is 

Validity of the 4 ppiaisal The subsc<|iicnt historv of Paul Manuelli 
confirins, in its general outlines, the appraisal made by the counselor 
and is in line with the plans discussed 111 counseling Although the war 
changed the details of Paul’s education, he developed in ways which had 
been atuicqiated in counseling Some ol ihc minoi, specihc, ways in 
which Jus ludoiy did difler from the foreeast and planning are of interest, 
and arc taken up below 

One of the counseloi s misgivings, it was pointed out, concerned Paul’s 
low spatial visualization score This had been discussed with Paul as an 
indication that he might do well to check his performance in drafting 
and related types of aetivuns, and that trouble there might lead him to 
shift to a held requiring less spatial ability The subsequent history 
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shows no actual difficulty with spatial visualisation, hut the fact that 
his grades were not as good as the other indices would have led one to 
expect may be due to weakness in this special area It is perhaps signifi- 
cant, too, that drafting was the one subject that Paul liked least Al- 
though the stated reason was the lack of intellectual challenge, it is 
quite possible that the undcrljing reason was difficulty in transferring 
spatial concepts to paper There are many men as blight as Paul, with 
inierests just as intellectual, who enjoy seeing an idea take shape on the 
drafting board 

If It is indeed true tbat Paul is somewhat handicapped by low ability 
to visualize space relations, his future dcvclopmciil will be worth noting, 
for both production and development eiigincci ing, in the raethanical 
field should require considciablc ability of this type One might hazard 
the guess that Paul may well eventually “be icmpted to shift to factory 
admintsLrauon" not only because of fits interest in people and planning, 
but also because of frustration in the more technical aspects of develop- 
ment work 

The leadership qualities seen m Paul’s high school rxtrarumcular re- 
cord and icflccted in his ratlicr high business cont.ut iiueicsls on Strong’s 
Blank continued to manifest themselves duiiiig his college. Navy, and 
business career These also suggest that, once he is firmly established as 
an engineer in his comjiany, he may want to change to administrative 
rather than technical woik On the whole, Paul’s leadership record is 
sujiciior to Ins academic iccoid 

Althougrh It IS not concerned with testing, one final point is of interest 
The counselor wms ajiparcnrlv imdul) jjessiiiustie about the ability of 
this student to finance Ills way tliiough college, jicssimism which seems to 
have been quite unwariantcd in view ol ihe award ol the four year athletic 
scholarship In this respect at least, the studciil inay have shown more 
savnii fane than the counselor 

Further follow-up would be liighly desirable in this case, not in order 
to provide more guidance (Paul seems to be handling his caieer very well), 
but m order to see which predominates in ihc end, his technical interests 
and abilities or his social interests and abilities In the meantime, it may 
be concluded that development has been very much like that anticipated 
in the counseling process 

Exercise i8 

Compare your interpretation of thi test data and the jilaiis which you con- 
sidered suitable with the report of the subsequent history of this client In what 
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ways were your ideas on the case borne out by experience? In what ways do you 

seem to ha\e been wrong? What do you think may have been the causes of 

your mistakes or of the mistakes which the tests led you to make? How do dis 

crepancies between your test interpret itioiis incl the outcomes of the case add 

to your understanding of the validity data reported in iiivcstigations using the 

tests? 

Thf Farly Career of James G Hrrcie (see also p p;qg anti p 615) 

“iuhsequenl History The followup of James Revere took place after 
a lapse of only a few months 1 niiich biiefer period than in the cases of 
the other rounsclccs The tollovs up data are theicfore not very helpful 
for iiisulhcient time had elapsed vinet counseling foi the shape of events 
to become clear The case h.is been included because it illustrates, better 
than most recorded cases the coinjiltvily of the vorattoiial adjustment 
problems presented by many men and wonien of about yo years of age 
Bnefly, Mr Revere obtained a selling job in which he thouglit he might 
use his previous tiatuiiig and in which he rccieved training ind supcrvi 
Sion as a beginning salesman k Icitei fioni him indicated that he thought 
he was olf to a good start m this new field 

1 alidily of the Appiaisal It is still too early at the time of wriiing, to 
judge the adequacy ol the woik done with this client 

Exercise jif 

In view (if ifie ilisente ol frilhivi up nnlcri'il no cvaluvtion of interpret Uion 
nn be mule for this r 1st 

The I ally Caiccr of Ruth Ann Diinioiid (see also ji fioi iiid p fijn) 

Suhseqnent Hntiny A lettei followup foi ihis case more than two 
years afler toimseling bioiight infoimatjoii which was is surprising as the 
comistloi s misgivings might have led him to expect Altei working with 
the law Loiirciii is 1 seciclaiy for one yeai Miss Desmond gave up the job 
and went Lo I’lttsbuigh She atcejited a tcadiing fellowship at the Univer 
sity of Pittsburgh, where she taught accounting and began VAcoik toward 
the masters degiee in business adniinisiratioii At the same time, she en 
rolled IS a sLuclent ol diaina at the Carnegie Institute ol Technology, 
carrying a jirograin there which would lead to a mastei's degree in dra 
niatics Slic completed both of these progiains but insulfirient time had 
elapsed at the time of her letter for her subsequent career to have taken 
shape 

Validity of the Jppraisal The present outcome of this case is unlike 
anytliing antieipated in the analysis of test and personal data by the 
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counselor or in the counsclinp interviews A rereading of the case (p 6oi 
and 620) will remind the reader that the counseloi had thought of stalls 
tics (machine work) and secretarial work leading to administrative 
responsibilities as suitable outlets for Miss Desmond, and that her em- 
ployment by the law cnnccin was appropriate The fact that she left it 
alter about a year suggests that it was not actually so, although the reason 
IS not clear Perhaps her poor family relations had something to do with 
It In the absence of detailed interview 01 projective test material one can 
only sjieculate 

It may he more profitable to inquire whether there was something 
jiulling her towaid the field of diamalics, than 10 speculate as to what 
drove her out of secietarial work Her high literary legal inteiest scores 
on the Strong and Kudei may have had something to do with it, moder- 
ately high artistic interest on the Strong Blank may also have played a 
part If her good personality inventory stores were, as suggested, compen- 
saioiy in nature, a scaich for artistic and literary outlets loi her emotions 
may have been another factor 

Most important of all, in ihc vritei’s mind, is the uncomfortable feel- 
ing he had in woiking with and closing the tast Tins feeling uiriied with 
a iln coiiMction that theie wtie unsohtd piobkms in Mjss Desmond's 
ease which would keep her uiisctlkd and on tlie more in scaich of happi- 
ness fills insight, or peihajis it was only a hinifh, was not the result of 
tests or test diita, hut 1 atlicr of iiiteivieiv data and ubseivation Whether 
or not It was coticrt ran be astti lamed only by her subsequent history, 
hut that part of it which had elapsed at ihc time of her letter was not 
reassuring I he carrying of two such dillerent lotds as those laken on in 
Pittsburgh hardly seems like a normal or well conceived plan 

Exfrrnr 20 

Cnm|iare vour interpret ilKin of the test data and llu plain winch you con 
sidcred suitable with the report til die sid)se(|ueiit lininry of tins client In what 
ways wen )<mi ideis on the rase liiirnc out by cxperieriec? In what ways do you 
seem to have been wrong? What do you think may have been the tauses of your 
mistakes ur ol the mistakes wliieh the tests led you to make? Hna do discrep 
aneics between your test interprilatinns and the uuieomes of the case add to 
your understanding of the yalidity data reported in investigations using the 
tests? 

The Tally Cared nf fames L fohnson (see also p fioj and p flag) 

'subsequeni Hisluty Flic hoped loi opjioi tiiiiity to aceejit cnijiloyment 
as administi itive assistant 10 the head ol a large business enlcrjirise ma 
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tenalized, and Mr Johnson wrote the counselor a week or so after the 
final interMew that he had accepted the offer He was very pleased with 
the nature of the work, with the associates with whom it threw him, and 
the excellent salary which he was paid He expressed his appreciation 
of the counselors sen ices in helping^ him to clarify his objectives and to 
carry out his job hunting campaign 

A followup letter was sent to tins client two and one-half years after 
he took the job as administrative assistant, expressing an interest in know- 
ing how he liked the work, the natuie of his subsequent experiences, and 
what he thought of his present situation An immediate rejily was re- 
cieved, a brief but friendly letter in which Mr Johnson summarized the 
experience of the intervening two years He was still working in the same 
position, and had had a suhstaiitial raise at the end of his first year He 
felt that the prospects with his present company were excellent, and he 
had developed contacts through his work which might well lead to other 
opportunities should he he interested The work had proved to be very 
much to his caste detul w is taken care of by a competent ofTice force, 
and his own duties involved development work and contacts with a vari- 
ety of executives both in the company and in other concerns There was 
no indication in the Icttci, ol anxiety or difhcultv in intcrjiersonal rela- 
tions such as It was thought might develop at the time of counseling 
While failure of such signs to appear in a letter proves little, it did seem 
significant that a formcily dissatisfied man wrote a letter in which satis 
faction was ihc only manifest .itlitiidc 

Validity nf the Appraunl In this case, unlike Marjone Miller’s, the 
only followup data arc gtncial '1 hev give blanket confirmation of the 
appraisal made at the time of rouiiscliiig, insofar as type of activity in 
which success and satisfaction might he found were conccincd The client's 
work was of a type which counseloi and client had agreed should prove 
satisfactory, and it had proved satisfactory ovti a significantly long period 
of trial 

The counselors belief that emotional maladjustment might create 
dilliciillics for Ml Johnson did not seem to be substantiated As was 
pointed out, howcvei the failuic to find lonfinnauon of this belief in a 
letter hardly constitutes jiroof The fact that the Icttei expresses satisfac- 
tion with the job and with its jirosjiecLs may nevertheless be taken as some 
evidence of the fact that, as in the past, Mr Johnson was handling what- 
ever emotional problems he might have with considciahlc success, win- 
ning Lhe confidence of his employers and carrying out his work effectively 
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Exercise 21 

Compare your interpretation ol the test data and the plans which you con- 
sidered suitable with the report of the subsequent history of this client In what 
ways were your ideas on the case borne out by experience? In what ways do you 
seem to have been wrong? What do you think may have been the causes of your 
mistakes or of the mistakes which the tests led you to make? How do discrep 
ancies between your test interpretations and the outcomes of the case add to 
your understanding of the validity data reported in investigations using the 
tests? 


CONCLttilONS 

The seven cases summarized and discussed in these chapters have served 
to illustrate the nature and use of data from a variety of tests, together 
with the need for personal data as a background against which to inter- 
pret test results They illustrate the way in which tests sometimes serve to 
predict with considerable accuracy ihc type of held in which success will 
be found (Stiles, Shendan), sometimes foreshadow in a general way devel- 
opments which they cannot forecast (Miller, Manuelli, Johnson), and 
in still other cases leave one with a baffled feeling of not having gotten 
to the heart of the matter (Revere, Desmond) In some cases the tests 
)ieldcd important insights which could not well have been obtained by 
other means (Sheridan, Revere), in others thev merely jccmed to confirm 
what other data revealed (Stiles, Manuelli), and in still otheis they con- 
tributed to an understanding of the client but did not point the way to 
immediate solutions (Miller, Johnson. Desmond) 

Problems of test interpretation for vocational counseling at several 
diffcient levels have been illustrated 1‘our cases weie high school students 
one of them considering a skilled trade, three of them college majors One 
was a young adult with a high school education, concerned about progress 
in the clerical or subpiofcssional technical held One was a lecent college 
graduate, dissatisfied with the occupations for which her major field had 
prejiared her And one was a man in his mid-thirtics, seeking to re-estab- 
lish himself on a higher plane after the war than that at which he had 
worked before the war 

Many more cases would be necessary in order to illustrate all the points 
which a user of tests should be familiar with in practice But the jiroblems 
presented in this chapter, and the ojiportunity provided for the student 
to work out his own answers to them before reading what actually tran- 
spired, should provide sufficient exercise with "paper cases '' It now 
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becomes incumbent upon the student-counselor to test some live clients, 
analyze the test results anti relevant personal data, prepare psychometric 
reports in which he draws on all of the knowledge of the educational and 
occupational significance of tests tshicli the study of tins book and of the 
original studies on which it is based should have given him, and obtain 
the triLicism of a qualified supervisor As he woiks with students or clients, 
and makes his own formal or informal follow-up studies, he will gain 
that richer understanding of tests of occupations, and of vocational and 
clinical psychology whieli is the tarinark of the well-rounded counselor or 
personnel worker 



APPENDIX A 
STATISTICAL CONCEPTS 


THIS appendix consuls of (wn sections the first tleilmp with common statistical 
terminology, the second with the concept ol prediction as applied to psycho- 
logical testing in voealion.il guidince and selection The fust section is ele 
mentary and is included only as an aid to ihose uho may not have the back 
ground in measurement which the rcidiiig ot this book ind of the literature on 
test vilidities requires It does not attempt to scivc as a manual ol statistics or 
to provide sets of statistical tables Those arc av iil ible in Garrett (aBu) ind 
Walker (qofi) It should be skipped by all who are I iiiiiliar with the terminology 
and concepts of statistics 1 he second section is of more gc neral interest and 
contains material important to many readers who h.ive some knowledge nl 
statistics It also emphaswes logic ratlier than fomiul le or tibles (sec p C54I 

Statistics Quantitifd Rlasoninc 

Those who are not used to working avith numbers or who have had in- 
adequate instruction in mathematics in high school, often appro ich statistics and 
even reports which include st itistically presented data with their minds made 
up that they tannnt understand them Suth readers should bear two things in 
mind First as shown 111 Chapter G the rcl itirmship between verbal ability and 
achievement in mathcmitics at the senior high stliool and college levels is as 
close as that betwttn qu,intitatnc aptitude and mathematics therefore an in- 
telligent penon ran learn what he needs to in the way of high school or ele- 
mentary college mathematics Second statistics is notliing more than logic ex 
pressed in numerical form therefore any reader who tan engage in logical 
reasoning can master elementary statistus and those whu enjoy logic should 
enjoy statistics 

It Is not the purpose of this section to convey any knowledge of statistical 
formulae and comput,ition Thit is not necessity for the reading or under- 
standing of this book But as an understanding ol tlie concepts ol statistics is 
necessary both for the reading of books such as this and for the interpretation 
of tests, the following paragraphs attempt to explain briefly the meaning of the 
communly used statistical terms 

615 
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Central Tendency 

Tests are measuring instruments Measurement generally involves the com 
panson of one entity with some other entity This may be the weight of a person 
and of some pieces of iron, the length of a table and of a standard-sized object 
called an inch (in French an inch is a "pouce^ or thumb), or the number of 
words understood by a first grader and the number understood by other first 
graders In psychological work the comparison of a person with something 
usually requires that he be compared witli other persons Although one can 
simply count the number of words understood by a first grader, that number 
has little meaning unless one also knows how many are understood by the 
average first grader 

In order to make such comparisons, the typical achievements, aptitudes, in 
lerests, nr personality traits of various kinds of groups must be expressed in 
summary form Numerical summanzations of group characteristics are called 
measures of central tendency Measures of central tendency are averages Aver 
ages (an be expressed in several wiys, as medians, meins or modes 

Median I he median (Md) is the middle person or middle score in a dis 
mbution of persons or scores In a group of five boys standing in the order of 
Ihtir height the third boy from cither end is the median boy This method of 
cxpicssiiig averages is commonly used when the number of cases is not large, 
when a few extreme ciscs might distort other indices of central tendency and 
vshen a quick esiimite is desired 

Mean The mean (M) is what is most often meant when, in everyday Ian 
guage, we talk about averages It is computed by adding up the ages, heights, or 
1 Q s of all perjons in die group and dividing die sum by the total number of 
cases The mem is the most widely used statistical measure of central tendency 
because it is part of a system which lends itself to many types of manipulation 
When the number of cases is small, however it can be seriously distorted by a 
few extreme cases 

Mode The mode is the height age, or test score which is most common m 
the group In a perfectly normal distribution il is identical with the median and 
mean but in skewed distributions it is not the same II is ascertained by inspec 
tion, to see where most cases fall distribution may be bimodal, or have two 
modes, in very special cases but it would still have only one metn and only one 
median The mode is rarely used however, because it docs not lend itself to as 
wide a variety of applications as the mean or even the median 

Dispersion 

In order to describe the status of a group one must know not only what is 
typical, but also the extent to which the group vanes from its own norm One 
company s salesmen may be a very homogeneous group in so far as intelligence 
test scores are concerned, most of them having IQs very close to the mean of 
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110, in another company the mean may be almost identical, let us say iii, but 
the variability greater, some making much lower scores and others much higher 
Despite comparable means, the two groups are clearly different in intelligence 
Measures o£ dispersion arc used to describe the cvtent to which the cases cluster 
around the average or scatter away from it These include the range, inter- 
quartile range, and standard deviation, plus some others which are less widely 
used 

Range The range is the simplest and crudest measure of dispersion It is 
the difference between the lowest and the highest cases Thus the ranges of 
I Q 5 in the groups of salesmen just mentioned may be from 105 to 116 in the 
first group, and frnm 95 to isi in the second It is not a gnnd measure of 
variability, because a few extreme cases may give the appearance of considerable 
dispersion when most cases actually cluster close to the median 

Interquartile Range The interquartile range includes die middle fifty percent 
of the group By telling how far out fiom the average this half of the group 
spreads, it gives a reasonably good idea of how representative the average is of 
the group as a whole The semi interquartile range, the diMiiire including 215 
percent of the cases on one side of the median, is also sometimes used These 
measures are used with the median, and arc part of iht percentile system An- 
other way of describing the interquartile range is to s.iy that it extends from the 
25111 percentile to the 75th It is computed by finding the test score which is 
made by the person who is one fourth of the -way up from the bottom of the 
distribution of scores, and that which is made by the person who is three fourths 
of the way up These two scores or points on the distribution arc called the 
first and third quartiles (Q) The median is o[ course the second quanilt, and 
the high end of the range is the fourth The term iiiterqu irtile range is not 
often used, but Q, and Q,, the first and third quartiles irt generally used with 
the median in order to describe the variability ol the group 

Itandard Deviation The standard deviation (sigma nr i?) is the measure of 
dispersion commonly used to describe die variribility of groups foi which the 
means have been ascertained It is virtually an avenge of the distances of all 
the scores in a distribution from their own avcrige score Means intl standard 
deviations are part of the moment system, just as medians and quartiles are 
part of the percentile system The standard deviation is, with the mean, the 
more commonlv used measure because it lends itself most readily to use in other 
formulas Ihe distance between one sigma cither side of the mean of a normal 
distribution includes, not 50 percent of the cases .is in the interquartile range, 
but the middle 6S percent This number may seem awkward but there is no 
special virtue in 50 percent, and the standard deviation .ictually gives a some- 
what truer picture of the si altering of cises or scores around the mean 

One fundamental difference between the percentile and moment systems 
should be kept in mind percentile, quartilc and other such scores arc based 
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on the number of cases^ but standard deviations or sigmas are based on distances 
from the mean The latter are therefore more truly measuring sticks in the usual 
sense of the term and give a better idea of dispemon than do the former 

Methods of Exjnesnn^ Scores 

Test scores are commonly expressed as raw, percentile, or standard scores 
The raw score is simply the number of problems correctly solved, the number of 
words known, or some other index of work done It therefore needs no special 
defining liut raw scores Lire not meaningful until they are converted into some 
other type of score which shows the examinee's standing with regard to a group 
of persons m the s^imc occupation school grade, or problem group Percentile 
scores iincl stindard scores li.i\c dicir own special virtues and defects, which must 
bt understood to be wisely used 

Percentile irrjTrr or Ranks As ivis indicated abo\c percentile ranks are 
based on the frequcriry with which cases fall at given points on the scale They 
have the advantage of being based on a concept which is familiar to educators 
and to people in gcnen^l, w^ho leadily grasp the signifiranre of the statement 
that a college semor has more mrthanical comprehension than Bo out of loo 
applicants for engineering positions or more ability to perteive differences in 
pairs of numbers than only lo out o£ loo clcricdl workers This is what a 
percentile score tells one wJicn cases are counted from the bottom upward 
(the usual meihod) But ]ust because it is based on counting cases this system 
has the detect of making differences neir the median seem greater than they are, 
and of disguising differences at the extremes To illustrate this latter defect, it 
IS necessary only to point out thil two people one with nn 1 Q of I'jo and the 
other with in I Q ot 180 are both it the qqtli percentile both are more in- 
telligent than 9g out of 100 pcr-ions but the difference in their mental ability 
IS very greu If one UAcd only the percentile score as is done with most aptitude 
tests, the difference would be hidden 

5/fl7ififlrd Scores Stinclnrd scotcs being based on distmees from the mean, 
pro\idc scnsituc indices of abiliucs ind triits Most systems arbitrarily assign 
a standard store of 50 to the me in nw scon ind mike 10 stindard score points 
the equivalent of one standard derintion in,r.iw scores Thus if the mean raw 
score in a notmiil distnbution is 124, the mem standard score is arbitrarily 
called TjO If the standard deviation (the distance either side of the mean which 
ineludts 68 percent of the easts) of diese raw scores is 40, then 124 (the mean 
raw score) plus 40 (the stand ird devj ilion 111 raw score points) equals 164, which 
is j standard score of 60 If two sigmas in raw score points were added to the 
mean raw score, out W'^ould have 124 plus 80, or 204 this would equal a standard 
score of 70 The mean nw store minus one sigma (124-40) equals 84, which ib 
a standard score of 40 Mums two sigma would be a raw score of 44, or a 
stand ird score of Mosi actual standard scores are between 30 and 70 
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Some sUndard scoTe systems didcr slightly in method ol: expressing scores but 
not in logic T scores are sometimes ihe same as those dcscnhcd here, but some- 
times consist of 100 units of i sigma each ranging from —50 to 50 Sigma scores 
,ire the same as standard scores except diat they use only one digit to the left of 
the decimal point, and therefore one or tivo to the right (mean equals 50) It is 
possible also to designate the mean as rcro, and to use true sigma scores, showing 
scores as positive or negative (one sigma above die mean would be 1 0, one below 
— 1 0) Army standard scores, used in the Army Gentnl Classification Test, have 
a mean of lOO and a standard deviation of no, and range from 40 to 16a, three 
sigma below and above the mean 

The Significance of a Difference 

When the lest scores of two different groups are being compared, it is im- 
portant not only to have me.isurcs of central tcndcniy and dispersion, but also 
□I die significance of whatever differences ire found between these measures 
One must ask not only whether the mean score of one group is higher than that 
nt the other, but also wlittlier it is sufficiently higher lor one tr h,ive some con 
fidence that future samples of the same populitions will differ from each other 
in the same way In asking these questions one passes from descriptive statistics 
to the statistics of inference instead of describing the 5 i,iius of a group, one 
generalises from a known group to other similar but unobserved groups An 
objective answer to this question is provided by measures of the significance of 
a difference, the most comiiiun of which is the critical ratio (the t test) 

The Critical Jlatto Tlie most common method of delcniiining the likelihood 
that the difference between two groups is rcliibic is to divide the difference be 
tween the mean scores of the two groups by the stind ird error of t|it difference 
between the meins of the two groups The resulting statistic is called the critical 
ratio (C R ) This can in turn be converted into an expression of piobabilitv (p), 
that IS a statement concerning the number of limes in loo that the obtained 
difference might be found strictly is a result of tli.inec rius proceduie is also 
known as the t-test When the number of casts exctetls jo, a critical ratio of 
2 00 means that there are g chances in 100 thit 1 difftrcnrc such as tint obtained 
between die two gioups would be found in a situation in which there were 
really no differences A critical ratio of 2 go shows tliat there is only one chance 
in 100 that the difference wts due to (li nice f ictors A critic il ratio of goo 
means virtual icrtainty that the observed diffcrciirc is a real difference, for 
chance could produce a difference of tint older only three times 111 loou 

Decisions as to what acluaJly coiistiiutcs i significant difference v,iry partly 
with the conservatism of the judge ind, mure legitimately, with the nature of the 
decisions to be made \ man out for a stroll might well avoid a bridge if there 
were 5 chances in loo that it would collapse under Jus weight for he could just 
as well walk elsewhere with less risk But he imgliL gladly cross it with only a 
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5D-50 chance of its supporting his weight if the safety of his small child de- 
pended Upon his doing it 

Relationship 

In order to understand what a test measures, one must know what scores on 
that test are related to, and the degree of that relationship If a test is supposed 
to measure understanding of mechanical principles and processes, there should 
be aviulable evidence that it is related to success m mechanical activities The 
common measures of relationship are coefficients of correlation There are a 
variety of these, using some form of tlie letter r as symbol product moment or 
zero order, rank order, biscrial, Letrachonc partial and multiple correlation 
coefficients There are other measures of relationship such as the coefficient of 
contingency (C) and the correlation ratio (eta) but as these are not commonly 
used in analyzing test data they are not discussed here 

product Moment Correlation When the results of two meisures arc expressed 
in terms of stales they can be related to each other by the product moment or 
Pearson correlation coefficient (r) This is the common method of determining 
such things as the extent to which intelligence and school marks vary with each 
other and tlie degree of association between sales interest and success in selling 
life insurance These correlations can be plotted graphically, as in Figure 26 

The scale on the left hand side of the graph shows intelligence test scores 
(I Q s) the higher the score on the scale, the more intelligent the individual 
The scale on the base line shows orcupatioml le^el the further to the right 
one goes, ihe higher the persons standing on the occupational liddcr An in 
dividual who makes an mtelhgeuce quotient of no and an occupUional level 
score of 75 is represented by a stroke in the cell or box lorati-d at the interiiec 
tion of the pcrpcndicul irs (broken lines) leading from the points corresponding 
to his scores on the side and base lines Inspection of these strokes shows that, 
the higher the location of an individual on the intelligence scale (left hind side), 
the higher (more to tlie right) his stilus is likely to be on the occupational scale 
(base line) A correlation coefficient is nothing more than a quantitative and 
therefore objective method of expressing the extent to which these strokes fill 
in or deviate from a straight line drawn from the lower left hand corner to the 
upper right hand corner of this graph If all of the strokes fell on a straight line, 
one could tell exactly what the orciipationil level of an individual is from a 
knowledge of his intelligence test store The coefficient of correlation would then 
be 1 00 showing a perfect relationship If Iht strokes scatter around this line the 
relationship is positive but less than perfect, as shown by the extent of scattering 
away from the lint and by correlation coeilicients ranging from 20 or 30 to 90 
or something less than 1 00 Sometimes the relationship is negative then the 
diagonal in Figure 26 runs from top left to bottom right and coefficients of 
— 20 or — 30 to something less than — 1 00 would be preceded by minus signs 
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to show that the higher a person s standing on one measure, the lower he is 
likely to be on the other This mig^hi be the case^ for example^ with intelligence 
and number of bookkeeping errors 

Correlations of □ oo to an generally indicate a lack of relationship between 
two measures, whatever the sign But how large a correlation must be to be 
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SCATTTRDIArRAM 

Relationship Between Tw'o Traits 

Each vertical line in the sntterdiagram represents one case Thus 
the single stroke at ihe junction of the tw'o broken lines represents 
one person with in I Q of iio tind in oiciipiiinn'il level score of 
75 The closer the strokes (cases) to the dngnnil line (lni\er left to 
upper right) the higher the correHtion between the two triits the 
mole they scatter away from it, the lower ihe correlation 

Significant depends upon the number of cases involved and upon the reliability 
of the measures For this reason the probable eriOT of a correlation rocflicient is 
often appended by means of plus and minus signs (eg, 24 ± 07) If the prob- 
able error is as much as one fourth the si/e of the correlUion the obtained re- 
lationship may be due to chance factors As the probable errors ol correlation 
coefficients tend to be as high as 05 or oB, the correlation generally has to be 
above 50 or jo to be statistical!)' significant E\cn then it may not be practically 
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&i^ni6cant for, as will be seen lacer^ a correlation of improves the efficiency 
of a prediction by only 5 percent above chance Some investigators (the statistical 
purists) prefer to rtport the significance of a correlation in terms of the proba 
bility of Its occurrence by chance in such cases it may be stated that, for a re- 
lationship in n group of such i size to be significant at the one percent level of 
confidence it would have to he 35 (or some other figure) If the obtained cor- 
relation IS lower, It nnnnt then be said to be statistically significant or high 
enough to be genuine The level of f onfidence Statement is one of probability 
the 5 percent level of confidence means, for example that such a relationship 
would occur by chance only ^ times in 100 As in the case nf the significance of 
a difference the user of the test must then decide whether the degree of con- 
fidence which he can have in die obtained relationship is great enough to serve 
as a basis for imking the kind of decision which is being considered Thi^ de- 
pends also Mpon the degFct. of confidence he can have in alternative 

bases, -which is ton ofUn not asceriniTitcl Assuming large enough numbers and 
low enough probable cirors conelation coeftuenis arc generally defined in the 
following terms 

^0 and up icry high corrcliuoo 

5(1 to Ho MilisLiniul correlation 

30 to QO some concliiion 

so to 30 slight lurrelaiion 

00 Lu 20 piaciRjIJy no corrolaiion 

A word of caution should be inserted here tnnccrning the meaning nf the 
terms rclationdiip and correlation I here is a very common and naturd tendency 
to translate iliLst. into cause ind cITcli lint rclaiionsliij) ine.ins, stiListically as 
well as m everyday languige, that things tend to be a!>botiated, to go together 
Cousins arc rcluctl but they irc not one the cause of tJic other It is true that 
common sense tells us th u intelligence causes good marks 111 school, and that 
the two do not merely liippcn to go together or even to bt the joint effects of 
a common cause Hut diat is what common sense tells one nut correla 
non stuisLics All the correl itinn cocnidLiU shows is tint students wlio are 
intelligent (or who get good marks) tend also to get good mirks (or to he intelli 
gent) 

Rank-Order Correlation This is another method nf computing relationship, 
simpler than the product mom< at method and superior when only «a few ca^es 
are involved It reijuires only that they be nnked in order of standing on the 
tests or other mcisures Logically the concept is the same as for the more ac- 
curate method just discussed In a perfect rank-order correlation (rho). for ex- 
ample the student or employee who stood first on one measure would also 
stand first on the other and so on down the line if the relationship w'cre neg 
ative, tlic highest person on one would be the lowest on the other, the second 
higliest on one second lowest on the other, etc 
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Biserial Correlation Sometimes one of the variables being" analyzed cannot 
be expressed m terms of scores or numbers on a scale Thus the criterion of 
success may be ability to learn to fly an airplane, keeping vs losing a job, or 
some other indication of ability or status which has only two categories In that 
case the biserial coefficient of rnrrelalion (rbis) is used It is interpreted in the 
s ime manner as Pearson and rank order correlations 

Teharhonc Correlation This type (rtet) is used when both of the measures 
are dichotomous It is therefore rarely encountered in studies of tests 

Partial Coirelalwn It is sometimes necessary to ascertain the relationship 
between two measures when the mnuence of a third variable is held constant 
or ruled out For example, it it is desired to find out the relationship between 
perceptual speed and success m machine hnokketping and if intelligence allects 
both scores on clerical perception tests and success in machine bookkeeping 
the correlation lictwccn clcriral jierception scores and bookkeeping success will 
seem unduly high The common third ficior will make it so Partial correlation 
(r„,) technitjuts makes it possible to hold constant or eliminate the influence 
of other measured [ictors, such as intelligence in this example by statistical 
methods The interpretation of parliil corrcliuon coelfieicnls is similar to that 
of Pearson r s 

Multiple Couelnlian When more than one lest is ustd, as in selection 
batteries it is necessary to ascerttin the relationship between scores on the tom 
bination ol tests and the criterion of success This is done hy multiple correlation 
(R), 111 which product moment correlations for each pair of variables are first 
computed separately and then combined Tlie intcrpielatiun of R is similar 
to that of r 

Reliability One fundamental question which needs to be answered for 
every eese has eo do wieh ehc exeent lo which it agrees with iisell If it gives the 
same results both times when used twice with the same person or li a store based 
on one half of the test agrees with a score computed from the other half it can be 
used with confidence that it is measuring something and measuring it cnnsist- 
ently This is known as reliability and is expressed as a correlation rocflirient 
If on ihe other h ind, the test docs not agree with itself when repeated (retest 
reliability) or divided into halves (split half or odd even reliability), one cannot 
even be sure tliat the test is measuring something Of roursc some variation in 
scores is permissible because of chance factors practice effects etc , but the 
reliability of a lest for use with individuals should be 85 or above It should 
be noted that the fact that a test is reliable (measures something consistently) 
does not prove that it is good for anything This latter question is one, not of 
reliability, but of validity 

Validity The second major application of correlation statistics to testing is 
m the determination of the extent to which a test measures that which it pur- 
ports to measure or, in fact, anything else that the test user thinks it might be 
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desirable Co measure A test devised to measure a type of auditory acuity deemed 
to be important in music Vuis found also to be important in submarine detection 
work (see p 321), d test designed to measure aptitude for mechanical activities 
was useful in selecting typists (page 273), and both of theisc were valid also for 
the purposes for i\hjch they uere designed There are, on the other hind, many 
published tests with names which imply iliat they are valid for some special pur- 
pose but ^ith little in the way of evidence to prove the implication 

Evidence of the validity of a test is most often presented in the form of a 
correlation coefficient which indicates the degree of relationship between scores 
on the test ind some external criterion surb as grides, ratings of supervisors, 
earnings output, nr job satisfaction When tlie use of common correlation tech- 
niques 15 not jwissiIjIl (eg when the criterion is not scaled but consists only of 
distinct categories or of tuo tlisscs such as successes and failures), other less 
refined measures of relationship ire vised Some of these should actually not be 
called measures, as they do not indicate the degtee of rtl uionship but only the 
fact that <1 relationship exists They are more appropriately called tests of the 
significance of i relationship The chi square ttst is one of these their inter 
pretalinn need not he discussed here, as they ire alvviys finally expressed in 
terms of the probability that a comparable relationship mi|*hi be found on a 
cliAUcc basis 

The phrases intcrnaf and external validity are frequently encountered in the 
literature, and die concepts are met even more often in test manuals A test 
authors logic in sclcecing the content of his test his been clear cut ,ind strin- 
gent eacli Item in the test has a high correhtion with die total score (it has 
intemil consistency), md the test is reliable these and other such futs are com- 
monly cited by authois of new tests as evidence of the validity of their instru 
ments Such evidence is called internal evidence of validity, is it is based entirely 
on andysis of the content of the tcvt without reference to objective exterml 
CTitena Reliability indicates objectively thai the test agrees wriih itself but does 
not tell what it is that it measures Intern il consistency is another ispecL of the 
same thing \nd a critics evaluation of the appropriateness of the content of 
the test invnlvcA only subjective reference to external evidence, which is the 
same ns that used by the test autliur in devising the items author and critic 
could therefore be miking the same judgmcntil errors Therefore test manuals 
which cite only internal evidence of validity say, in effect, ‘^Caveat emptor" The 
warning should always he made explicit, and publication of such a test should 
carry with it responsibility for taking the next steps 

External evidence of validity is, then the only type which really provides an 
adequate basis for judging a test, and cests lacking it are suitable only for ex- 
perimental use Types of criteria against which a test can be validated are dis 
cussed in Chapter 3 of this book It is brought out there that finding appropriate 
and usable intern is by no means simple As they consist of such things as 
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ratings, output, and other such variables they usually lend themselves to the use 
of correlation techniques 

The minimum arccptable for a psychologicrl test has generally been set at 45 
This figure IS selected because a prediction on the basis of a test or battery of 
tests with tins degree of relationship to the rntennn would be 11 percent better 
than a prediction based upon chance to put U anothci way, predictions based 
on such data would be correct in about 5*1 out of ion cases wrong in about 45 
out of 100 (that the figure 45 occurs twice in this context is nin an indication 
that correlations can be treated as percentages but is due to other factors which 
need not be gone into here) The setting of a minimum acceptable validity 
coefficient, whether of 45 or some other figure, has hid the unfortunate effect 
of making many people conclude that a test with less vilidity for a given pur- 
pose IS tlicrefore of no value This involves a logical fallacy which should be 
cleared up 

It is true, as the data imply, that a relationship expressed by 1 validity co- 
efficient of less than 45 is so slight as to be of Ijlile pnctic il \iilue by itsel] The 
fallacy is the assumption that it is used by itself In pnrtirr test data are sub- 
jectively combined with other data in estimating probabilities, whether m 
counseling or in selection These other data miy consist of evidence of fimncial 
backing which will make possible an educational or a business venture judg 
mciits of motivation and drive amount and ivpc of education received, etc Each 
of these also generally has rel i lively little relationship with success but the 
counselor or personnel manager trusts that by depending on a cnmbin'icion of 
such considerations he will make better judgments than would otherwise be 
made 

What psychology and statistics do is change trust 10 probability ind convert 
judgments to measures A comprehensive test battery is i senes of measuies 
of educatioml background sncio economic level intelligence and whatever else 
IS related to success m the occupation in question E irh nl them is known to be 
related lo an npproprnte criterion of success as shown by a validity coLfficient 
They are combined, not by die judgment of an individual but by i regression 
equation which gives to each variable the weight which expciience has proved 
it should have 

Experience with batteries of well constructed and varietl tests has shown that 
measures with validity coefficients as low as 20 may be uselul (provided the 
correlation is statistically significant) It is true that, if such a test were used alone, 
the predictions would be right only 51 Limes nut of 100 But if this test measures 
some trait or aptitude which is unrel itcd to odicr factors measured by a battery 
of tests. It will add appreciably to the validity of the billcry An illustration of 
this fact IS discussed in connection with the development of a custom built per- 
sonalitv inventory for pilots (see pp 528 if) In this investigation a test with a 
validity coefficient of 20 and a low correlation with the battery raised the validity 
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of the battery from 66 to 70 This improvement in the correlation between tests 
and criterion would ha\<. resulted in the selection procedure being nght 65 per- 
cent instead of 6^ percent of the time The gam was relatively slight, but was 
made at a cost of only 20 minutes of testing and less than one minute of scoring, 
at a stage when finding any tests which improved the battery at all was extremely 
difficult 

This bnngs out a final point concerning validity coefficients they are not 
likely appreciably to exceed 70, because of the unreliability of criteria The 
logic of this should be clear if it is remembered that when two supervisors rate 
the same employee their ratings do not agree perfectly, or that when two teachers 
grade essay examinations the grades they gite are by no means identical If the 
two sets of ratings art thought of as two measurements of the same thing (which 
IS wlnt they are intended to be) then it is clear that the coefficient of correlation 
whith expresses the relationship htiwetn the two sets of ratings is a reliability 
coefficient The ntings of two superMSors infrequently reach an intercorrelation 
of 70, lalling short of the desired rthahihty of 85 or better When the criterion 
agrees so poorly with itself, one cmnot expect cron a test with a reliability of 95 
to correlate very highly with the rehuvclv unreliable entenon 

In summary then, tests with validity coefficient of is little as 20 may be use- 
lul die combined predictors (some of which miy not be tests) should have a 
validity ot 4r, (ir better to be apprecnbly better than rhnnee, ind no combina 
tion of tests is likely to yield a validity coeffieicnt much .ibove 70 

pRtDKTION AND pROBABILnV 

The use of the term "prediction in the Iiicnture of rocitional psychology has 
been widespread Thorndikes early study (H28) was enlillcd The Prediction of 
Vocntiojinl Surcesi, ind a much more recent bonk sponsored by the Social Science 
Research Council and edited by Horst (qS^) is entitled The Prediction n) Per 
iminl AdjuHment The artielcs in professional jnurn ils which use the term are 
legion The result is an impression that picdictiuii is one of the mijor functions 
of applied psychology 

Some Misgivings 4 bout Prediction 

But the term prediction needs to he defined ind the type oF prediction under- 
taken by vocational psychologists and counselors needs to be made cleir Kitsnn 
(4^1) has forcefully expressed the jiiisgiviiigs of many psychologists concerning 
the use of this lenn ‘‘(^nce we recognize the influence of any or all of these 
fpersomJ ind situitiomi] fictors on the vocational success of an individual, we 
must acknowledge how futile and presumptuous it is to administer i few tests 
to an individual and, from his scores, to attempt to foretell his eventual success 
or failure Optimistic psychologists sometimes declare that wc shall be able 

to predict vocational success 'when vocational tests are more highly developed' 
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On this point, William James made a pertinent observation sixty years ago 'It 
IS safe to say that individual histones and biographies will never be written in 
advance no matter how evolved psychology may become 

Allport hai voiced similar misgivings (12) 'The fact that 72% of the men 
having the same antecedent record as John will make good is merely an actuarial 
statement It tells us nothing about John If we knew John sufficiently well, we 
might say not that he had a 72% chance of miking good, but that he, as an 
individual, was almost certain tu succeed or else to fail 

Multiplicity of Factors 

Underlying the misgivings of writers such is Kiisnn and Allport is the recog 
nition of the fact that a persons actions arc determined by a great variety of 
forces some of them residing within the individual some of them essentially 
part of the environment Horst (38^ 13-iS) has discussed these m some detail 

Personal factors may be either congenital or environmental m origin As has 
been well brought out by a number of investigations (e g , 56S) both constitution 
and environment play some part and it is difficult in untangle their relative 
importance This fact is of significmce to users of psychologic d tests in guidance 
and selection, because it makes their task thit much more complex the modiha 
bility ot a trait or aptitude makes it necessary not only to know the chances of 
a person with a given amount of it succeeding in a given 'iclivity, but also the 
chances of his having intervening cxpeuenccs which modify the degree tn which 
he possesses the tnit (not to mention the probabiliiy that having experience in 
the activity itself will modify it) 

Situational factors arc often mensurable, but m mmv c^se5 cannot be assessed 
The latter are often referred to as chance factors or luck Among the siiu.itmnal 
factors cifTecting success which can be measured and conlrnlfed irr differenies 
in the purchasing power of sales territories affecting the prnduetioii of salesmen, 
differences in the aspiration levels of eulturil groups affecting the output of 
factory workers and the possession of private pilots licenses by members of the 
family of would be ivintion cadets, iffeclitig their motivation to fly and their 
orientation to flying Some typicaf unpredictible situation d factors which affect 
success 111 voeaiional endeavors arc illness 111 die family, which makes the in 
dividual geographically immobile and dr tins energy which might otherwise go 
into his work, atmospheric conditions which mike bombing difficult for bom 
barriiers in that locality, the colleagues with whom the individual must work, 
such as a dishonest partner or a selfish coUahorttor and tfir outbreak 0/ war, 
which handicaps persons in some occupations and materially aids those in others 

It has been pointed out by Horst (38^ 55) that one of the chief reison? why 
many prediction procedures have not attained a higher level of accuracy has been 
their failure to take into account contingency factors Contingency factors are 
those personal and situational factors which affect performance but lor which the 
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probability of subsequent presence or absence is not known at the time of 
prediction Thus dierc is no way of Lnouinf;^ svhat the health of tinbom children 
Will be, with Its possible effects on the ntcup,»tional inobility of the father, nor 
IS there any way of knoiving' when hr is a sophomore in college the particular 
type of sales job and ternlnry a potential salesman will get It is the failure of 
most psychologists who write about ' prediction' and publish studies of the 
predictive value of tests to tikt such factors into account that has led Allport, 
James, and Kitson to criticize the use oI the term and to despair of actuarial 
predictions in applied psychology 

Taking Contingency Factors Into Account 

Hut others have not been so pessimistic, as is brought out by the mere fact 
of the publication of the Soci*il Science Reseiich Council s monograph (3B3) 
Horst lists three methods of dealing with contingency nr “chance” factors which 
have been jirrned promising 

1 Adjust the criterron score in terms of the contingency Thus of two sales- 
men with equal sales volume but in temrones, one of which has a high level of 
purchasing power and the other a low level the s desman in the latter is to be 
Lonsideiccl more successful .ind his criterion score (ides volume) is corrected by 
a statistic illy derived weight This shows tint he has really been more successful 
chan Ills mate in selling .111 cf|ii(d amount under more difficult conditions 

2 Treat (hr contingency factor as one of the prtdiUwe eltmenU In the case 
of the putcniial salesmen still m college tins method would not work, for there 
IS no w ly of knowing whu type of icrnlory he will be given Although suggested 
by Horst this technique is actually not applicable to true contingency factors, 
ior if by definition the prob ibility of their presence cannot be known at the Lime 
of prediction tint item cannot be scored in making the prediction Horsts ex- 
ample 56) is dnwn from the prediction of dcadciiiic aulllss, he sLites that 
weights may be assigned for given amounts of time spent in outside work But 
this invokes knowing how much time u spent in outside work bv a given in- 
dividuil The so cilled contingency factor then beromci a known variable and 
a predictive Ivctnr The procedure is coinpirable to scoring a would be life in- 
surance salcsiiuiis biographical dita blank according to the known rclitionship 
of age mmtal status and amount of insurance earned Prcdicttnn studies in 
which such isccrtamablc factors ire not included among the predictors ire legit- 
imately to he criticized, if predicuon is to be attempted all potentially revelant 
and mensurable factors should be included among the predictors 

3 Predict the contingency factor If the college student who is considering a 
career in life iiiiunnce is to be tested and an estimate of his probable success in 
that field is to be attempted it is difficult to know how to weigh such items as 
maritil stitui, and amount of insurance carried At his present age he has not had 
the opportunity to marry or to carry insurance which he will have had after he 
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has been out of college several years But tlic probability of his getting married 
and carrying insurance can he ascertained Horst suggests that the prediction 
formula might include factors related to subsequent marriage and that in pre 
dieting the contingency (marriage) the predution of the activiiy (selling) can 
be improved 

The application of these methods adds considerably to the complexity of the 
prediction procedure In the case of military pilots in World War II for ex 
ample, it meant that the prediction of success of lighter pilots in i imbat had to 
be broken down into success as a fighter pilot with equipment s iptrior to that 
of the enemy in a theater nith considerable iir opposition as i fighter pilot with 
equipment superior to that of the enemy in a tlieatti with little air opposition is a 
fighter pilot with equipment inferior to dial of the enemy m a theater iijth coiisid 
erabfe air-opposition and other such categories It me mt that the test battery 
had to include not only aptitude tests of the usud types but iho biographical 
data blanks covering such fat tors as imrital stilus and ige (younger men are 
more likely to succeed thin older but in irried mt n are hecter risl s thin single) 
previous flying experience (those who Hew voluntarily is civiliars ire most inter 
ested) hiving a pilot relative (hiving a flier in the family seemed to mcin having 
flying in the blood ) and urban vs rural origin (eilv boys are Itss likely to 
succeed in flying training than tlmsc who are more used to outdoor Iile) 

Even when the criterion becomes as refined as possible and even when the 
list of predictors is made is inclusive as yob analysis min an ilysjs and ingenuity 
of test construction permit there ire still many fictors which art not covered 
lliese are the true contingency lactors those which ire most truly m itlers ul 
chance such as the honesty of a partner the outbreak of war and epidemics 

Pi obabtlity 

In view of the f ut tint no prediction of human behavior vnri nnal or other 
wise can take into account all revelant lie tors it seems wise to use Ihe term 
prediction cautiously and with a full iwarencss of its defin tinn \s used by 
statisticians the term predict is more or less synonymous with to cstimite , 
■IS in the prediction or estimition of weight from htight or of i son s intdligcnce 
from hts fathers Knowing one it is possible to make a best estimate of the 
other which while often not atcurate is much better di tn i pure guess There 
are times when one or more such correl lies arc known when others arc not 
known and when decisions or judgminis need to be made The best estimate is 
then helpful 

But a best estimate is merely a statement of probability It says in effect there 
arc 7 chances in lo th it this min is nol he ivy enough to move this fold inttlli 
gent enough to succeed in a highly selective college or aggressive enough to 
make good as a house to house salesrain whieliever the ease may be It should 
be noted that these statements are not pTeditlioiu they are statements of the 
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probability of one specific type of behavior in one specific type of situation It 
IS not success in fictory work, in college, or in sales work which is predicted 
Rather, it is the probability of a person being heavy, bright, or aggressive enough 
to perform a specified task which is estimated The form in which the estimate 
is expressed makes it clear that other factors which may affect success are not 
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DATA rOR LSTlMAlINf fllANfli OP St'Ct FSS IN PII 01 TRAINING 

Actu iridl dill for this giouj) (jf more (Inn f^o 000 aMation t idets 
showed dial radets widi sianincs of 9 ha\p fty rhanecs in 100 of 
complLting piloi training (pnmiry through adaaucpJ) whereas those 
with slaiuncs ot have shgUtlv l^Sb than a 50-50 chiviite ot LOm- 
plciing LI lining and only about 19 in 100 ol those with stamnes ol 
1 succeed Mtcr DuBois (214 145) 

taken into account The estimate of ability to mote tlic load, obtain passing 
grades in college or make sales c.in lie made still better by taking other things 
into account, this may he done as Horst suggested, by including them among the 
predictors or in the criterion, or by subjecti\e modification of the probability 
estimate For example one might take into account the previous physical 
activities of the laborer and the type of equipment used to move the load the 
educational acliicMmcnt of the college student's mother and his own expressed 
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attitudes Inward college, and the financial need and past social achievements of 
the salesman 

Fftimaiing the Pio/iabihty of Stircpts in riytng Perhaps the meaning of esti 
mates of probability in vocational guidance and seleition ran best be nude clear 
by means of a speiifir example i|OOooodd riclct pilots processed by the AAl 
aviation psychology program tigurc 27 shows the ntiiiibcr of men in each stanine 
group, and the percentage of bnhires in eith group I he length of each bar ir 
proportionate to the percentage of men eliminated from flying training Approx- 
imately Hi percent of the men who were sent to flying ir,iining despite striiiiiies of 
1 (a practice discontinued early in the war) failed to m ike good More than 70 
percent of those with stanincs of 1 and 3 ilso faded liut only .ibout 13 percent 
nf those who made stanines of g and 24 pcreciu of those with st, mines of 8, 
[ailed to make good ks shown also on pige 23 for ill stiges nl training this 
battery of tests nliviously had considerable v due in dilTerentiating the men who 
were likely to succeed from those who were likely to fill in flying training The 
relitiornhip in Figure 27 is expressed by a bisenal correlation coeflicicnt of 3S 
between pilot staniiie itid success in pilot truning which is raised to 49 when 
corrected for reslrjelion of range (it was 64 for an iiiiseletleJ experimental 
group of over moo ctdtts (214 igi]) 

It IS pertinent to pmnt out that the battery nf tests used included tests such 
as those vshuh (onstitutc intelligence tests (arithmetic reasoning and lerUling 
comprehension) lesis of spatial visualization, gtiieril inforinaiion, mechanical 
coiiiprehensiriii m iiheiii itical leliicvement coordination, fingtr dexterity, per 
ccptual speed ind reitiioii time etc Jt ,dso included 1 biographical data blink 
covering family b lekground education oeeupitmnji experience hobbies uiban- 
rural experience, etc Although it did not include such incisures of person ihty 
as the Roiscliaeh interview impressions and the like such indices h,itl been 
tried ind were found 10 line no \ didity for pcrdiiling suetess in Hying It was 
therefore iboul is comprehensive a battery as rould be drvised Such contingency 
factors IS were not provided for were probably not siicli as could be t.iken care 
of without an undue idditional expenditure of time and money With this m 
mind let us consider the estimates of prohibility the predicuons,” which may 
be made on the basts of this combinUion of predictors 

Approximately Bi percent nf the 67 pilot eailets vslio inade sttnines of i, hut 
were sent to training nevertheless failed to complete pilot training having been 
eliminated for flying deficiency or fear or at their own request Ihe odds may 
therefore be said to be four to one agiinst a person with a stanine of 1 succeeding 
m flying school This is a statement of probability which is rather impressive 
and when other candidates art available is ccitunly evidence in favor of not 
selecting those with such scores But suppose that one is concerned, not with the 
selection nf large numbers nf men from a much larger pool hut rather with the 
evaluation of the chances that a particular individual John Smith who made 
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a stanine of one, will make g’ood as an Air Force flier The odcL are still four to 
one against him but there is conversely one chance in five that he will succeed 
These are not hopeless odds and Smith will certainly argue if given an oppor 
lunity, thit he is the one poor nsk in five who will succeedi The personnel 
worker, piychnlngist, or counselor cannot deny his contention All he can do is 
point out that each of the other poor risks feels the same way (they did when 
the writer interviewed large numbers of them early in World War II) and that 
experience shows that approximately four fifths of them fail nonetheless He 
must recognize that the prediction is for a group four fifths of it will fail For 
any given member of the group all one has is a probabihiy statement the odds 
are four to one against him Only experience cm show whether John Smith 
ivrmld be one of the fli failures or one of the 19 successes in every loo men like 
him 

The same can be said of the high stanine men Of those who make stanines of 
9 (8076 men in this group of 50397) only about 13 in each ion fail in flying 
training The odds are therefore overwhelmingly in favor of the cadet who makes 
a score nf 9 they are about 7 to 1 But in tvery 100 such cadets did fail, and 
Cadet Jack Doe who mide a score of 9 has no way of knowing whether he is 
one of the 87 or one of the 1 ^ Neither h is the personnel officer, the counselor, 
or the psychologist who helped develop the tests 

The examples just cited .ire the most clear cut possible for they are selected 
from the extremes of the distribution Consider the men who made average 
scores Cadet Jim Dale for example, with a stanine of 3 In this sample nf 
50,000 odd who went to pilot training after taking the cadet tests there were 
some fi 000 who madL st mines of 5 About percent ni these failed in flying 
school The odds arc therefore about 50-50 that Dale will succeed, but there is 
no way of knowing whether he will be one of the 52 in 100 who pass, nr one of 
the 48 who fail He nny consider it worth the risk ind so may others if there 
IS a manpower shortage But when other goals are equally attnrtiie the candi 
date may well prefer greater odds in his favor, and when more promising 
candidates are avadible personnel may legitimately reject him in favor of others 
In neither case is there any prediction that Dak will cither succeed or fail there 
IS only 1 statement ol probability 

ron/wj*on tn Counseling Unfortunaiely. probability statements are viewed by 
many persons as predictions Tlie result is that having beard i great deal about 
the predictive value of tests used in selecting groups of men and women for 
military or industrial assignments many people come to vocational counselors 
and psychologists to be tested in order to find out what tliey arc "best fitted for ” 
The success of vocational appraisal procedures for predlttion in one sense (the 
tendency of groups to succeed or f.iil) has created impossible expectations of 
these same procedures when used for another purpose (the appraisal of individ- 
uals) The result is a feeling of disappointment on the part of those seeking 
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guidance and one of frustration at not being" able to work effectively, in ways 
appropriate to their tools, on the part of counselors The situation would be 
improved i£ the general public, and some psychologists whose absorption in Lest 
construction has caused them to lose sight of the context m vhith they work, 
would cease to think in terms of predicting the success or failure of individuals, 
and come to think in terms of probabilities, some of the contingent factors of 
which will remain unknown even after the most thorough of testing and inter- 
viewing procedures 

The Accuracy of 'Estimates 

One final point needs to be made concerning the estimation of a person’s 
standing on one scale, let us say production records from his standing on 
another scale, such as a battery of tests The imperfect relationship between 
test battery and criterion means that instead of yielding a point on the criterion 
scale the correlation coefficient yields a zone of apfn oximation Stated in nonsta 
tistical and concrete terms when we estimate the amount of insunnce a^hich 
an applicant for a job is insurance salesmen will probabl) sell from the scores 
which he makes on selection tests, the result must be expressed, not as ?ioo,- 
000 00, hut as ' 5ioo ooa oa plus nr minus ooo oo or .19 ‘ from ^70 000 00 to 

^0,000 on The higher the \ didily coefficient, the narrower the rone ol approx- 
imation that IS the closer the estimate is to a specific figure Conversely, the 
lower the validity coclficient the wider the 7one of approximation or the greater 
the range of sales which may lie made by the potenml salesman When the 
correlation between tests and sales is zero the /one of approximation ranges 
from nothing in infinuy what the siksmin will bcU is i matter of guesswork 

Table ^5, commonly called a prediction tiblc nukes it pns'iible lo ascertain 
the most probable criterion score and the /one of ipprnxiui ition for any given 
test score, given a validity coefficient test scores which i in bo expressed in terms 
of standard scores or pcrccnidcs and criterion stonv whnh cm be expressed in 
the same way Test scores are normally ivaihble jii tins form and many criterion 
data can be converted into these terms For example if the criterion is dollar 
value of insurance sold per annum, this figure t 111 be isrcrtaincd for each sales 
man, and the salesman ? stancling cm be cnmpired to tint of other salesmen of 
the same product for the same (ompany, and converted into a standard score 
or percentile by the usual methods 

To use this table, one enters it with the score on the known measure (test) by 
means of the score scale at the Lop Folloiving the appropriate column down, one 
stops at the row opposite the r corresponding to the actual corrcluion between 
predictor and criterion The figure where column mil low meet is the most 
probable criterion score The column headed h (stand ird error of estimate) 
indicates the amount to be added to and subtracted (ifter multiphration by 10 
to match the standard scores) from the criterion score to give the rone of ap 
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Tadlf 35 

ESTIMATION TABLF 

To estimate a penon s most probable standing on a criterion score (expressed aS a 
Btandard score or percentile) from his standmg^ on a Lest knoising the correlation 
between Lest and criterion 
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proximation The zone of Tppioximation is thi /ont in ishirh the chnnres •ire 
68 in 100 that a person with i piven test score will lie pi iccd nn the criterion 
The column headed K pivcs the same cl iia niuliiplieil l)v lo An example follows, 
illustrated in hipure 28 
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1HF 70NI or APPROXIAIAJION 


Let US suppose that the correlation bclivecii the score on a test u^ed in select- 
ing packers and number of boxes packed per hour is 50 Applicant Betty Jane 
mikes a stindard score of 55 on tiie test (ficjth percentile) T\hcn compared with 
ihe criterion ^(roup of applicants for such T\ork Locatinfj 55 on the stale at the 
top of Fable ]j5 we follow it down die correspondin;,^ column to the row op- 
posite 50 in tlie column headed ' r"' ( 50 because this is the validity coefficient for 
this test when used for this purpose) The figure at which we stop is 52 5 The 
standard error of estimate (h) corresponding to a \alidity eoefhcicnt of 50 is 
shown in column tivo to be 87 sigma of the number of boxes packed As stand 
ard scores are used, the standard deMation of the scores is 10, and the standard 
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error of estimate in score units is B 7 The most probable production score of 
Betty Jane is therefore 52 5 (Goth pertentilc), and her rone of approximation is 
52 5 ± B 7 or 4^ 8 to 61 2 This is shown graphically m Figure 28 This figure 
brings out clearly the rough n iturr of the cstiinitr provided by a vilidity co- 
efficient of 50 standard srores of 44 ind 61 correspond to percentiles of 27 and 
87 In other words, ihere are Gfi ch tines in 100 that Bitty Janes standing as a 
packer, if she is employed is suth, will be somewhere bt tween the 27th and 
B7th percentiles when workers are ranked ai cording to output She may be a low 
average, an average, or a superior worker, although she is most Lkely to be high 
average And as there are only 68 chinces in 100 tbit sht will be found that 
effectivt there aic also ifi ehances in 100 that she will be less ellective than 
that, plating somewlnre in the liotioni t]uaiter of pickeis iiul 1(1 ehances in 
100 thit she will prnic better even than the Hyth pcririuilc pbuing near the 
top of the group in number of bovts packed per hour 
To summiTire these facts briefly, Betty Jane, who m ide a high average score 
on a test which is as valid for its purpose is must tests now in use, may prove 
after employment to bo a low ivtrage avcr.age higbavirage oi superior worker 
The odds ,ire 2 to 1 thit she will lie in one of iliest c iligorics But she might 
turn out to be either one of the least ellcrtive workeis or one of the best produc 
ers in the plant the odds are only 5 to i igainst either 01 thest proving to be 
the case Such proli ilnlitics arc tiscltil .is they give one 1 definite basis tor making 
i dttision but tiles th iily provide only a ‘best estimate' of wliat Betty Jane 
will do not .1 [uetlittion 
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TEST PUBLISHERS AND SCORING 
SERVICES REFERRED TO IN TEXT 


American Council on Lducation 
(see Educational Testing Service) 

American Institute for Research 
Cathedral of Learning 
Pittsburgh ig, Pennsylvania 

Association of American Medical Col 
leges (sec Educational Testing Scrv 
ice) 

Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service 

University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 

C H Stoelting and Company 
4*4 North Homan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

California Test Bureau 
5916 Hollywood Boulevard 
Los Angeles 28, California 

Center for Psychological Service 
George Washington University 
2026 G Street, N W 
Washingtin, D C 

Cooperative Test Service 
15 Amsterdam Avenue 
New York. 23, New York. 


Division of Applied Psychology 
Purdue University 
Lafayette Indiana 

Eduralinnal Records Buieau 
437 West sgth Street 
New York 2.), New York 

Educational 1 tst Bureiu 
720 Washington Avenue, S E 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

FduCiilioml Testing Service 
Box 592 

Princeion New Jersey 

Engineers Northwest 
100 Melropolitiin I lie Bldg 
Minne.ipolis 1, Minn 

Grune and Stratton 
g8i Fourth Avenue 
New York, New York 

Harvard University Press 
Cambridge Massachusetts 

Houghton MiHlin Company 
2 Park St 
Boston 7 Mass 

McKnight and MeKnight 
Bloomington, Illinois 
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Marietta Apparatus Company 
Marietta, Ohio 

Psychnlog-icil Corporation 

522 Fifth Avenue 

New York City New York 

Psycliolojfital IiutiLute 
Lake Alfred 
Florida 

Public School Publishing Compnn) 
Bloomington, Illinois 

Science Rescirch \ssociates 
228 South Wabash “Vvenue 
C^hicago Illinois 

Sheridan Supply Company 
Beverly Hills 
Califarnu 

Stanford University Press 
Stanlord University ( ililorrm 


United States Air Force (Aviation Psy- 
diolog-y Program) 

Washington, D C 

United Stales Employment Service 
WishingLon DC 

University of Inwa 
Iowa City low i 

University of Minnesota Press 
Minneapolis Miiintsoti 

West Publishing Company 
St Paul Minnesota 

Williams incl Williams 
RaltimorL Maiylind 

World Book C]nmpany 
Yonkerb on HiitUon New Y'nrk 
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